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PROCTOR     THE    DRUNIC^RD. 

Bv  Louis  Beckc 

PROCTOR,  the   «x^«cODd   mate   of  the   iftlmdtr&ding  brig 
SamUikry  crawled  out  ^m  under  ilie  shelter  of  the  cixr- 
klu^liag  rock  where  be  bad  passed  the  nig;ht,  and  brushing  off  the 
Aide  coatsngof  dust  vhich  covered  bi»  clothes  froro  bead  10  fbot» 
wilked  quickly  throu^  the  leafy  Avenues  of  Sydney  Domain,  leading 
to  the  cit)-> 

Sleeping  under  a  rock  in  a  piibljc  park  b  not  a  nice  thing  to  do^ 

I  but  Proctor  hftd  l>een  forced  10  do  it  for  many  vett-ki  past.    He 

J  didnt  like  It  at  5r£t,  but  soon  got  used  to  it.     It  was  beUcr  than 

rhaving  to  a^k  old  Mother  Jeimrngs  for  a  bed  at  the  diny  lodging- 

botise*   and  being  refused   with    unnecessary   remarks  uj>on    his 

^CnancU  position.    The  Sailwa^  Home  waj^  riglit  enough ;  ho  could 

,  a  fice  bed  there  fur  tite  aAktiigi  and  Aonic  tucker  as  v^ell     But 

then  at  tlie  Hofic  lie  had  10  listen  to  pn\)'crfl  and  rcligiua^  ^rice^ 

and  he  haled  both,  upon  an  empty  tiomach.     Ko,  he  thoui^t,  the 

Domain  v^«  a  lot  better  \  everydirty  "Jack  Dog  "  at  the  Home  knew 

1^  had  been  kicked   out  of  sundry  «hipc  bcfor«  he  pilt^   uji  ilio 

Samda^fr,  And  they  tiked  to  comm&tt  autiihly  on  their  knowledge 

of  the  bet  while  he  was  eaiLng  his  dinner  among  them — it's  a  way 

LfrbicJi  A-B/s  have  of  "rubbing  it  in"  to  an  officer  down  on  his 

Ffecui  ends.    ]>uRkard?    Yes,  of  couise  he  was,  and  everybody 

hnev  it    yi>'hy\  c^^n  that  sour-faced  old  devil  of  a  door-keeper  at  the ' 

,  Homo  put  a  iraci  on  hit  bed  tvcry  CTtning-    Curec  him  arvito 

/*w/jij/4  i^^^c  I  ''and  every  otha  rotten  tract  on  "miemvtiuucc.. 


3  \\'^fii\Q^^ima^  '  ^■•' 

Well,  he  had  been  *ob(^r  for  a  week  now  -hfldn't  ftny  money  to  iJcF 
drunk  with.    If  he  had  he  ceriainly  would  get  dnink,  as  quickly  as 
lie  possibly  could.     Mi^btas  wdlgct  drunk  as  try  to  get  a  ship  noir* 
MTiy,  e\ery  wliarfloaier  knew  him. 

A  hoi  feeling  came  to  \m  cbcckH  and  nUycd  liiete  as  h«  walked 
tiirough  the  ttrecL<i,  for  be  seemed  to  hear  every  one  laugh  and 
matter  at  him  as  he  puscd,  "Tlurs  the  booj^y  fcate  of  the 
BandoiUr^  Kau  her  a^borc  in  the  Inlands  when  he  was  drunii  and 
drowned  most  or  the  handi," 


Proctor  was  twcniy-flve  when  he  began  to  di ink.  He  bad  Just 
Leen  made  master,  jkJid  bla  good  luck  in  making  «ucb  quick  piuimges 
act  him  off.  Kot  that  he  then  drank  At  sea ;  it  wab  only  when  he 
come  on  »borc  and  met  so  many  of  the  passengers  he  had  cxrricd 
between  Sydney  and  New  /c:tknd  that  he  w«ni  in  for  it.  Then 
came  a  warning  from  tbf  nian.igcr  of  the  ilcanmhip  comjutny,  That 
made  him  a  bit  careful— and  vexed.  And  illluck  made  bdm  meet 
a  bfoihcr  carlain  that  nighl»  and  of  course  chcy  had  "a  lime" 
io;ethcr,  and  Proctor  was  driven  down  tn  a  eab  to  the  i^hi;)  arid 
helped  up  the  gangway  by  ihe  wharfinger  and  a  deck  hand.  The 
next  morning  he  wa\  aiked  to  retign,  and  from  thai  dny  tils  eareex 
mi  damned.  From  the  command  of  a  crack  steamship  to  that  of  a 
Uanap  collier  was  a  big  come-down  ;  but  Procter  was  glad  to  get  the 
collier  .ifier  a  month's  idleness,  l^or  nearly  a  year  all  went  well. 
He  had  had  a  lesson,  and  did  not  drink  now,  not  even  on  shore-  A 
woman  who  had  stood  to  him  in  hi»  firitt  disgrace  had  promued  to 
many  htm  when  the  year  was  out,  and  that  kepi  him  stralgliL  Then 
one  day  be  received  a  eold  iittimation  from  his  owners  that  he  '*  liad 
better  look  out  for  anotlier  sliip,"  bis  services  were  no  longer  w-intcd. 
*'WI>y?"  lie  asked.  Will,  ibcy  aaid,  thvy  would  be  eondid,  ibcy 
bad  heard  he  wa«  a  drinking  man,  and  ihcy  would  run  no  mkx.  Six 
months  of  thamcf^iecd  and  enforced  idlcnciiG  followed  ;  and  then 
Proctor  u-w  partly  promitied  a  barque.  Another  man  named 
Rothesay  wa«  working  hard  to  get  her,  but  Proctor  beat  him  by  ai 
Iullt's  breadth.  Ife  made  twi3  or  three  triivt  to  C:ilifnrnia  and  backt 
ttnd  then,  almost  on  the  eve  of  his  ma^iage^  met  Roihesay,  who 
was  now  in  command  of  a  small  island  trading  steamer.  Proctor 
liked  Rothesay,  and  thought  hint  a  good  fellow  ;  Kothe&iy  haled 
Proctor  most  fcrrcnily,  hated  him  because  he  was  in  command  of 
the  ship  he  wanted  himself,  and  hated  him  because  he  was  to  marry 
Nell  I-cvison.    Proctor  did  not  know  this  (Ne^l  J-evison  did),  or  be 

k/ /iAtv  cither  knocked  the  handsome  b^acV-XieaLt^ind^iivcv^n^^Ti^ 


^ 


Proii&r  tk^  Drunhard^ 


EOptaui  Rothesay  dowiv  or  told  him  to  drink  liy  himself.    But  he 
^vas  no  roatcfa  for  Rothesay's  cunning,  and  readily  swaUovcd  his., 
cncn/s  iroUiniE   professions  of  rejc^rd  and  good  wishes  for  hii' 
happiness.    They  dtank  together  again  andag^,  and,  at 
o'clock  that   nigti%  just  as  die  thcaucs  were  coming  out» 
I  Kothcsay  suddenly  left  hlni,  and  Proctor  Tound  himself  suggcring 
jacfoss  the  street-     A    policcnun  took  him  to  his  hoEe',  vhcr 
iProctor  sank  into  a  heaty,  deadly  stupor    lie  awoke  at 
tTV''0  letters  were  I)-ing  on  his  tabic    One  was  from  the  owners  of^ 
tikis  hanjuc,  asking  htot  to  call  on  Ihcm  at  ten  o'clock  that  morciiiig,J 
'the  other  wai  from  Ncl)  Levison*     Tlu!  latter  was  &burt  tnit  plain  : , 
**  I  dull  never  marry  &  drunkard.     I  noxr  wl^h  to  see  you  a^io."! 
lie  dressed  and  went  to  ihc  ovi-ncrs'  office     The  senior  partner  dJd^ 
not  tthftke  hands  as  usual,  but  coldly  bade  him  be  sealed     And  in  . 
LwMther  minuto  Proetor  Iciornt  that  \x  was  krtoib'n  he  had  been  t^en 
i-dnmk  in  the  strc>ct,  and  that  he  could  "look  for  another  ship^**    Hft 
went  out  doj^d  and  stupid. 

For  three  days  be  kept  up  his  crouragc.  and  then  wrote  to  the 
owners  of  the  barque  and  asked  ihem  to  overlook  the  iQa£ttr<     He 
bad  served  them  well,  he  urged,  and  surely  they  would  not  ruin  him 
[t>rlife.     And  Rotbe&ay,  to  whom  lie  showed  the  letter,  said  it  was-. 
Icoe  of  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed.     He  would  take  it  h]ni3cI4j 
{ be  added,  for  be  fek  he  was  in  some  degree  to  blame  for  that  fat 
rsi^^     Take  it  he  did,  for  he  fell  certain  lliat  it  would  not  alter  ihel 
fdeduon   of  Messrs.  ftFacphcrson   ^  Donald— he  knew  them  tcoj 
WcU  for  that-     Then  he  came  back  to  Froctor  with  a  gloomy  face 
^  and  shook  bis  head.     The  wretched  man  knew  what  that  mean:, 
^  and  asked  him  no  questions.     Roilic&ay,  s^tC'flk  and  traitor  aa 
waS)  lelt  some  duunc  in  his  heart  when,  ah  hout  Uicr,  Procter  liel^ 
oot  has  hand,  tbar.kcd  htm,  and  bade  htm  good-bye,     ^'  I'm  cloringl 
fluti^  be  said- 
Then  for  four  jCAfit  Proctor  was  seen  no  more  in  Sydn<ry.      Ha| 
went   steadily  to  the  devil  vUenbere — nioslly  in  the  South 
I<dandf,  whtTv  he  was  di&mi«sed  from  one  vessel  after  another,  first 
as  skipper,  then  as  mate,  thrn  as  second  mate.      One  day  in  a  Fyt 
botel  be  met  a  man— a  strant;er— who  knew  Rothesay  well. 
"  Ulut  b  he  doing  now  ?  "  asked  Proctor, 
''Don't  know  exactly.      He's  no  friend  of  mine,  althoi^  I  was 
mate  with  him  for  two  )^r3.     He  married  a  girl  that  was  cngsgcd 
to  another  man — a  poor  devil  of  a  chap  named  Proctor— mirricd 
lier  a  week  after  Proctor  got  the  nin  from  his  ship  for  being  dnink. 
Afsd  cfoy^onc  says  thAt  it  vis  Koibesay  who  made  him  dnnvY,3i&Vi.t 
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wic  mid  to  get  th^  f-irt.      And  I  have  no  doubt  it's  true.     Roth^ay 
is  Ihc  (wo  cndi  and  bight  of  a  dunned  itneak.'* 

Proctor  nodJcd,  but  slid  nothing 

He  dfank  now  whenever  he  couM  get  %X  liquor,  ashore  or  aSoat. 
Sometimes  he  would  steal  i[.  Yd  somehow  he  always  mtnagtd  lo 
get  anr  thcr  ship.  He  knew  the  islands  well,  and  provided  he  could 
be  k<^  sober  there  vas  not  a  better  nun  lo  be  fi>und  in  the  Pscific 
tabotjt  trade.  And  the  "trade"— />-  the  rccniiling  of  native 
laboui;rs  for  the  Hjran  snd  (Queensland  sugar  plantations  Ironi 
among  the  New  Hebrides  and  Solomon  Groups — wis  a  dangerous 
pur^tjit.  But  Troctor  was  always  a  lucky  man.  He  had  come  down 
to  a  second  inatc*^  berth  now  on  the  bri^  Bandoikr ;  but  then  he 
was  recruiter  as  well,  and  with  big  nagcs  incused  more  risks  than 
any  other  man  on  the  ship.  Pcthaps  he  had  grown  careless  of  his 
life,  which  waii  lonely  enough,  for  though  not  a  morose  man,  htf 
never  lailked  with  hi*  sl>ipmatet;  So  for  two  yean  or  more  be 
rrui«ed  in  ihc  Jtandolifr  among  the  woolly- ha irr-d|  naked  cinnilials 
of  the  Solomon  Croup  and  therenhnul,  landing  at  place*  whme  no 
other  recruiter  would  get  out  of  his  boai.  and  taking  a  box  of 
trade  goodt  irith  him,  ut  calmly  down  on  the  beach  surrotinded 
by  fiavoges  who  miRht  without  a  momenl'i;  warainK  riddle  him  with 
spears  or  club  him  from  behind.  But  Proctor  knew  no  fk^^r,  although 
his  armed  boat's  crew  and  the  crew  of  the  covering  boat  would  call 
to  him  to  get  aboard  again  and  shove  olT.  Other  labour  ships  there 
were  craising  on  the  same  gfwmd  who  lo4t  men  often  enough  by 
spear  or  buUet  or  poisoned  arrow,  and  went  back  to  fiji  or  Queens- 
land with  perhaps  not  a  score  of  '*  recruits,*'  but  Proctor  never  lost  a 
tingle  man,  and  always  filled  the  era//  cM  JiaHito/icr  uitli  a  blavk 
and  savage  cargo.  Then,  once  in  port  ag^in,  his  enemy  ^eiied  hioi^ 
and  for  a  week  at  a  time  he  would  lie  drunk  in  the  local  hella,  till 
the  captain  »ooght  him  out  and  brought  him  on  board  again.  Going 
back  to  the  recruiting  grounds  with  an  empty  Hhip  and  with  no 
danger  to  apprehend  from  a  sudden  rush  of  naked  figures,  the 
captain  gave  him  aa  much  liquor  as  he  wanted,  else  Proctor  would 
have  stok-n  it.  And  one  night  he  was  drunk  on  his  watch,  ran  the 
^undifHer  upon  a  recft  and  all  liaTids  perished  but  himself  and  six 
othen.  One  boat  was  saved,  and  then  followed  long  days  or  hunger 
and  thirst  and  agony  upon  the  sea  under  a  blndng  sun,  but  Proctor 
brought  ihc  boat  and  crew  safe  lo  the  Queensland  coast,  A  monih 
later  he  was  in  Sydney  penniless,  and  again  "looking  for  a  ship." 
Uat  no  one  ivould  have  him  now  ;  his  story  was  too  well  known. 
AaJ  so  ior  a  vreck  past  Ik  had  slept  'm  0:\c  v^V  ^  ti\^\^  w4 
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wandered  down  aboct  the  wharves  during  tbc  day>     Sotnccimes  he 
earned  a  few  shillings,  most  of  which  wenl  in  che;ip  nim. 

P  Half  in  h*?ur'5  walk  ihrough  ihc  long  iludy  avcnnc  of  Moreton 
B*/  flg^  and  then  he  cmcrgt;d  suddenly  mto  the  notsc  and  rattle  of 
the  city.  Four  coppcn  waa  all  the  mon<:}  be  pos^vicd,  and  unlets 
be  could  earn  a  Khillin^  or  two  dunitg  the  day  oti  ihc  wharves  lie 
would  have  to  starve  on  ihc  morrow.  He  etoppcd  outiidc  ihc 
I  fifrall  rflficc  pr«enrly,  and  piuhing  hi*  way  through  a  tiumber  of 
f  half-starred  outcasts  lilo  himself,  he  r«id  down  the  "Wan(i:<l" 
rolumti  of  the  paper.  And  suddenly  hope  sprang  np  m  Hiii  heart  u 
he  saw  ihis— 

VI7'ANT£D,  for  the  Sglomon  IsUndi  Lihcnr  trade,  feur  lUc  Seaaicn 
L  lEKi]  to  llie  wofk.     ItJifh  m^  to  competent  men.      Appfy  to 

}        Ten  minutes  later  he  was   at  Hari^ncss  Si   Company's  office 

wailLDg  to  sec  the  manager.    Ten  o'clock,  the  clerks  said,  would  l:c 

lime  enough  to  cotne.     Proctor  said  he  would  wain     He  Tcarcd  that 

there  would  be  oilier  applicants,  and  was  detennincd  io  see  the 

manner  before  any  one  else.     But  he  need  not  have  been  so 

aiukiiit.     Men  such  as  Harkness  &  Company  iranied  were  hard  to 

[  get,  and  the  finn  were  not  disposed  to  be  pafticuLir  as  10  thar 

I  character  or  aniecedcnt-^  so  long  as  they  could  do  the  '*  work  "  and  1 

1  hold  tbcir  totiguci  aftenviud.    Ten  u'dock  came,  and  hC  half-past 

Icn  Proctor  ai>d  two  other  men  went  out  of  the  ofike  each  witli  & 

L  ^1  note  in  hi*  pocket,  and  with  order*  to  proceed  to  ^Celbo<J^lc  by 

}  Acaner,  and  there  j<wn  the  barque  JCnie  JitnrtU.    Before  the  iteamer 

left  for  Melbourne,  Proctor  had  parted  with  half  of  hi*  pound  for 

_.ar>ether  man'*  discharge^     He  did  not  want  to  !«  known  a«  Proetor 

,  of  the  ^KH^pAVr  if  be  rnuld  help  it     So  he  was  now  Peter  Jaisen; 

and  Peter  Jensen,  a  hard  up  Korwe^an  A,D.,  was  promoted — on 

I  .paper— to  John  ProctOTj  master.    At  Melbourne  they  found  the 

I  barque  ready  for  sea,  and  they  were  at  once  taken  to  the  shipping 

I  oi!ke  to  meet  the  captain  and  sign  articles,  and  ?roctor^*  heart  beat 

fiercely  with  a  savage  joy  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  nun  who 

had  stolen  Nell  I^vlson  frcm  him  I    So  Kothe^y  wai  the  captain 

cftbc  Katf  Rgnm4\     And  iht:  Solomon  hiands  wis  a  good  place 

to  pay  off  oik's  old  scores. 

The  tCaU  Rtitme  sailed  the  next  day.    As  soon  as  the  tug  cast 
^^  th^  crew  were  mustered  on  ihe  main-deck,  and  the  watches  and 
rboata*  acw  picked.     Peter  Jen&en,  A.B.j  was  standing  funhc&t  away 
whea  ih^  arpain't  eye  fell  on  bisiu 
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<*Whafi  your  nime^"  he  asked,  and  (hen  ia  an  instant  hh 
foce  paled— he  reco(;ni&ed  ibe  man, 

JcnsCn  THAdc  no  answer.  His  eyes  were  ftxcct  in  a  dull  sUie 
upon  the  feature!  iA  a  little  So}-  of  »x,  vho  hid  tonse  up  from  the 
dhin  and  had  caught  hold  of  Rothesay's  h-ind.  For  Ndl  Lcrison^ 
face  was  before  him  again.  Tticn  with  an  eiTon  he  vithdmr  hit 
goje  froDi  (Ii;  child  and  looked  down  at  ihe  deck. 

"  Vott  can  Ivivc  bJiii,  Mr.  ^VillUins"  nud  Rodicstj  cunly  Cq  the 
tnalc. 

From  that  day  till  the  barque  made  the  Solomon  Inlands, 
Botliesay  vatc!>cd  Uic  man  he  had  injured,  bjt  Jcfisen,  A.R,  gave 
no  si^  He  did  hi«  voric  well,  and  tpokc  to  no  one  except  when 
spoken  (Ol  And  wh^n  the  hoy  Albn  Roth^sny  tame  on  der-V  ind 
prattled  to  the  craw,  Jensen  alone  look  no  notice  of  him.  Btil 
wheoei-cr  lie  hi:gifd  the  cbiW  si^cak,  the  memory  of  the  voman  he 
had  los!  came  back  lo  him,  and  he  longed  for  his  revenge. 

'One  night,  as  the  barque  was  slipping  quietly  through  the  water, 
and  the  misty  mountain  heights  of  Bougainville  shoved  ghost)>'  ^y 
under  myriad  stars,  Rothf^ay  came  on  deck  an  hour  or  two  before 
the  dawn.  Jensen  was  :it  t!ic  wheel,  and  the  captain  walked  aft, 
seated  himself  near  him,  and  lit  a  cigar.  Williams,  the  mate,  waa 
at  the  break  of  the  poop,  aitd  out  of  earshot. 

Presently  Kmhcsay  walked  o\-cr  to  the  wheel  and  stood  beside 
the  Btcctsman,  ^Lancing  nrst  at  the  compass  and  then  aloft  at  the 
white  swelling  caiitas.  Hie  barque  was  closc-baukd  and  the  counc 
"full  and  by.'* 

"  ts  »hc  coming  up  al  all?"  said  Rothesay  quietly,  speaking  in  a 
lowroice. 

"  No,  sir,"  answT^red  Jensen  stt^adiTy,  but  looking  straight  befoffS 
him  ;  "shr  <lid  rome  up  ,i  point  or  so  a  little  while  back,  but  ftll  off 
again  ;  the  wind  keeps  pretty  steady,  sir"  '   ' ' 

Rothesay  stood  by  him  irresoluicly,  debating  within  liunsdf. 
Then  he  walked  up  to  the  niatc- 

"Mr.  Williams,  send  another  man  to  the  wheel,  and  tell  Jensen 
to  come  below.  I  want  to  speak  to  hini  about  BougainviUe ;  be 
knows  the  place  well,  I  have  been  told.  And  as  neither  you  nor  I 
do,  I  may  gel  something  out  of  him  vortli  knowing." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  the  Welsh  mate.  *'  But  he's  mighty 
close  Oi'Cr  it,  anyway.     I've  hardly  heard  him  open  his  u^outh  ycL" 

A  minute  or  two  passed,  and  Jensen  was  standing  at  the  cabin- 
door,  cap  in  hand, 

"Come  in^"  ^ald  Roihc%;»y,  lutnin^  vp  At  *:iXj\r  Vq^  aw4 
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thus  be  laid  qaktly/'badotra,  Proctor;  I  vint  to  ulktofcm  quietly. 
You  see,  1  know  joil" 

Tbvacanun  itood  sUcni  a  mofncot  wlUi  drooping  e^es.    «<My 

*'Vct7  wtU,  jUAt  u  yoti  like  But  I  M»t  fur  ycm  to  tcU  you  tlut 
I  hare  r>0E  foi^goltcn  oui  fcroiicr  fnctidihipi  &nd— and  I  w^itt  to 
prov^  it,  ifyou  will  let  nie.** 

"ThanV  you,  dr,"  wv  the  leptyi  aind  the  nun'i  eyet  mcc 
KothfiuyV  Tor  onr  second,  and  Roihesay  %Am  that  they  bum«d  witb 
a  stiangt  red  (team ;  *'but  you  am  do  noiHing  for  ni&  I  am  no 
longer  Proctof,  tbe  disf^ced  uid  drunken  captain,  but  Jeruen,  A.  B. 
And,"  with  sudden  fury,  "  I  vrant  to  be  leR  to  myself.^' 

"  Proctor,"  and  Roiive&ay  rose  to  hii  fcet»  ind  pbced  In*  hands  on 
the  tabl€;  ''listen  to  me.  Vcu  may  tini^lc  that  I  have  treated  >x>u 
bdBdly.    My  wife  died  two  years  ago,  and  I^ " 

Proctor  waved  his  hand  impatiently*  "  Let  it  pass  if  )rou  t>ave 
wTon^  me.  Bat,  because  I  goc  drunk  and  lost  my  ^ip,  I  don't 
ffCC  bow  you  arc  10  blame  for  it." 

A  look  of  relief  came  into  Rothesay's  face.  Surely  tbe  nun  liad 
aot  heard  whom  he  had  marrEcd,  and  there  was  nothing  to  fear 
After  mIL 

For  A  minute  or  »>  itcitbcr  spoke,  then  Proctor  pid;cd  up  his 
cap. 

"Proctor,"  mid  Rothesay,  with  a  urtile,  "take  n  glaics  of  gtog 
with  me  for  the  »kc  of  old  timns  won't  yon  ?  " 

^'Ko^  thank  }x>u,»ir,"he  tepliedcalmly,  and  then  vithout  another 
word  he  walked  out  of  the  cabin,  and  |>re«cncty  Rothesay  heard  him 
lake  the  wbecl  a^m  from  the  man  who  had  relieved  him* 

Two  days  later  tbe  Kak  RenM  sailed  round  tite  north  cape  of 
Bougamville,  and  then  bore  up  for  a  large  village  on  tbe  ea&t  coatt 
tttined  Numa  Nitma,  which  IU>tbcsay  hoped  to  make  at  daylight  on 
tbe  following  momirg. 

At  midnight  Jensen  came  to  tbe  wheel  a^ia  The  night  was 
bright  with  the  right  of  clouded  stars,  and  the  M;a,  although  the 
Ijrcea:  was  brisk,  was  smooth  as  a  mounutin  hkc,  only  llic  rr/,  rip^ 
f^  of  the  ban^ue's  cutwater  and  the  bubbling  ^ouiida  of  tier  eddying 
wake  broke  the  uleace  of  the  night.  Ten  miles  Amy  tlic  verdure* 
dad  peaks  and  ^uts  of  lofly  Bougainville  Mood  clearly  out, 
silhouetted  agii net  the  se^  rim  on  tbe  starboard  hand-  The  wind 
was  fair  ahcam  and  the  ship  ax  steady  is  a  church,  and  Proctor 
scarce  gtanced  at  the  compai*  at  alL  The  course  given  to  him  was 
TC&IV,  wUch.  At  therstc  the  ahi/)  wjs  slipping  ihtough  ihfc  w3k\CT, 
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^ould  brins  her  vithin  two  milc«  of  the  land  by  the  time  be  wss 
rdicvcd-  Then  she  would  have  to  go  aboul  211J  make  another 
*'  short  leg,''  aiid,  ificr  that,  abe  could  lay  rigtit  up  to  Numa  Numa 
Tillage. 

Late  in  the  day  Rothesay  had  lowered  one  or  the  ship's  boats* 
whose  timtxTs  had  opcrcd  under  ihc  nt)^  of  the  tonld  sun^  and  was 
keeping  her  toiving  astern  till  ihe  became  waieitighL  Prcscntfy 
Froctor  heard  a  voice  calling  him. 

"  PciCT,  I  j^y,  Peter,  you  pot  a  match  ?  " 

Looking  oKtem,  he  ft^w  thjit  th*^  native  «ho  was  itvenng  the  boat 
had  hauled  her  up  close  up  under  the  stem. 

*■  Yen,"'  hr  anRwrTf'd,  talting  a  !>o<  of  ntAtch<M  out  of  hU  poclrCt 
ami  throwing  then  to  the  natit-c  sailor  in  ihc  boat  "Are  you  tired 
of  steerirg  that  boat.  Tommy?" 

"  No,  not  yet ;  but  I  wanted  smoke.  U'hcn  four  bcU  strike  1 
come  aboard,  Mr,  \VlUiai»s  sa>\" 

Two  bells  struck,  and  then  Proctor  hcJird  Williams,  who  was 
silting  dowii  ai  the  break  of  the  poop,  say,  ''Hallo^  young  sluiver, 
what  do  you  want  on  deck  ?  " 

"Oh,  >fr.  WiIliamA,  it  is  so  hot  below,  and  my  fetha  satd  1 
could  come  on  deck.    Sec,  IVc  got  my  rug  and  pillow." 

"  All  right,  sonny,''  said  the  mate  good-namrcdly ;  "  here,  lie  down 
hereon  the  skylight." 

The  child  lay  dvw[i  and  seemed  to  sleep,  but  Pioctor  could  ace 
that  his  cyo  were  wide  open  nnd  watched  the  stars. 

Four  l>cll*  (truck,  and  Prrclot  wa»  relieved  by  a  while  seamnn, 
and  another  native  came  to  relieve  Ihc  man  who  was  Btoering  the 
boat,  which  was  row  hauled  up  under  the  counter.  Just  then,  as 
ihe  male  called  out.  "  Ready  about,''  Proctor  touched  the  chikl  on 
the  ann. 

"AlUn,  would  you  like  to  come  in  thelKXit  wiih  me?" 

The  boy  laughed  with  delight.  *'  Oh,  yes,  Pcict,  I  irotild 
like  it" 

Proctor  turned  to  the  native  who  was  waiting  to  relieve  the  man 
who  was  steering  the  boat  "  You  can  go  for'ard,  Jimmy,  111  take 
the  boat  for  you." 

'I'hc  native  grinned.  "All  right,  Peter,  I  no  like  boat,"  and  In 
another  moment  Troclor  had  parsed  the  child  dovn  into  the  boat, 
into  the  arms  of  the  native  iiatlor  whose  place  he  was  taking,  and 
quickly  followed.  As  she  drifted  asicrn,  ihe  KaU  Rtnnie  went 
about,  the  tow-line  tautened  out,  and  a  delighted  laugh  broke  frtjni 
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.'Ae boras  be  nt  beside  Proctor  nnd  aw  thi:  white  canvas  or  the 
r  Inniae  looming  up  before  him. 

"  Hash  I "  said  Proctor,  and  his  hand  trembled  as  he  uraspctl  ilie 
,  ftc<f-QU.  Then  he  drew  the  child  to  his  bosom  and  caits^ed  him 
hlliDDCt  ficredy. 

For  \aXt  an  hour  the  barque  slipped  along,  and  Proctor  sat  atid 

steered  and  smoked  and  watched  the  child,  who  now  slumbered  at 

hi*  feet    Then  the  fitan  diikcned  over,  a  black  cloud  arone  to  the 

stward,  the  wind  died  5w;iy,  and  tht:  mate's  voice  hailed  bim  to 

P-come  alongside,  as  a  hcavj-  ^tjuaU  was  coining  on.    "  And  youll  have 

ftnroblc  with  the  captain  for  taltng  his  bay  In  ihai    boat/'  added 

flvnUams. 

"  Af,  ay,  sir,^  answered  Proetor,  as  h«  looked  at  tlie  cloud  to 
windward,  whieh  «3s  now  quickly  changing  10  it  dullish  grey  ;  and 
Ihcti  he  *pTar>g  fonrard  and  cut  the  to«4ine  with  hf*  vheaih-kntfe. 
Five  niintit«  parsed.    Then  «mc  a  cry  of  agony  from  the  barr^ue, ' 
'is  Rothesay,  who  hod  rushed  en  deck  at  Williams's  call,  placed  his 
hand  00  Ibc  tow-line  and  began  to  haul  it  in. 

"  Oh,  my  God,  \^'3llianlSl  the  line  has  pirtcd.    Boat  shoy,  there, 
where  ore  jou?" 

And  uicn  with  a  droning  hum  the  sfjuaU  smote  the  Katt  Rtnsik 

with  savage  fury,  and  nearly  threw  her  over  on  her  beam  ends  ;  and 

Prodor  the  Drvnkard  slewed  ttie  boat  round  and  let  her  By  before 

Fihe  hissing  squall  towards  the  dimmed  outline  of  Bougainville. 


For  two  days  the  Kau  RcnnU  cruised  off  the  northern  cod  of 

^BoogoinviUc,  searching  for  the  missing  boat.    Then  Rothesay  beat 

boUt  to  Nuin<i  Kunu  and  anchored,  and  carefully  coamlned  the 

coait  with  bia  boat!(.     But  no  trace  of  Proctor  ncr  the  child  was 

ever  found.     Wlicthcr  the  boat  ivas  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  reef 

for  hod  been  blown  past  the  north  crd  of  the  island  and  thence  out 

upon  that  wide  expoikte  of  ocean  that  lies  between  the  Solomons  and 

'  New  Guinea  was  never  known,and  the  fate  of  Proctor  the  I^nmkard 

artd  his  innocent  victfm  will  for  ever  remain  one  of  the  many 

mysteries  of  the  Western  Paci^ 
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THE  VEDDAIIS  OF  CEYLON: 

TUB  oavigaton  of  Tyre,  who  carried  on  a  perilous  tiailc  vith 
the  East  by  way  of  the  Kcd  Sea  and  ^ian  Ocean,  hid 
acddenUUy  lighted  u^Kin  a  myiurious  isle  lying  to  the  scatJi  of 
Malabar,  whose  coait  they  rrequeoted  to  secure  the  prccioui 
products  %rhich  went  to  adorn  the  Court  of  Solomoo  some  three 
thousand  years  ago*  It  had  sccnicd  to  ihem  as  if  the  iiland  wis 
hAbilually  visited  by  aifful  aUuoks  uf  ll^Htning,  and  the  »mmia  ai 
its  mountains  were  perpetually  pi ungod  in  cloud)  that  collected  from  s 
thousand  miles  round.  The  torrent  bcda  vcvc  ffc<)ucnUy  filled 
with  fosming  streams  engendered  by  t))e  tro^Me  rains  which  fell  upon 
tho  mountain  slopei,  snd  the  dense  fore&ts  ttist  flourished  in  the 
ineMsant  humidity  ofTercd  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  sliajiga 
who  would  have  explored  the  interior  The  coast  had  been  visited 
bpadTenturers  from  the  Eaitcm  Archipebgo  as  well  as  from  Arabca; 
and  these,  following  the  councs  of  the  rivers  which  debouched  from 
the  hills  to  the  south  and  west,  had  beccmc  aware  that  predout 
gems  existed  in  the  sands  which  wcic  rolled  down. 

Herds  of  elephants  roamed  in  the  secluded  depths  of  the  forests, 
and  the  gorgeous  peacock  stalked  and  strutted  In  the  spaner  Jungles 
of  the  south  nnd  north-west  tindistuibcd  for  the  most  part  by  the 
arrow  of  the  hunter.  At  timeit,  from  the  coast  of  Jndta,  cane  in 
frail  craft  Hsher-pcoplc  to  dive  for  pearls  in  the  sandy  beds  that 
fringed  the  gulf  bctsreeu  the  peninsula  nnd  Ceylon,  So  that  there 
was  much  profit,  even  if  tliere  were  some  rlikt  in  a  voyage  from  the 
Arabian  to  the  Indian  Scas.  Thoec  who  went  to  trade  at  the 
emporiums  of  Stnhala  or  Ceylon  would  bear  rumours  of  a  nysicnous 
race  who  lived  within  the  forests,  but  who  were  never  seen  by  those 
who  touched  on  the  coasts.  Some  said  it  w:i9  not  human,  but  a  race 
of  demons.  It  was  not  anyhow  akin  to  any  known  to  the  adventurers 
whose  ships  anchored  here  for  trade.  Someiimes  by  night  dried 
meat  and  honey  would  be  brought  and  laid  out  for  barter  by  these 
forest  dwellers,  where  they  would  atiract  the  notice  of  vintors,  and 
again  by  night  the  articles  g^vcn  in  exchange  wotild  be  removed 
Tlie  phantom  people  were  rarely  seen.    Those  who  had  ^M^tated 


Tki  Veddsh  of  C^y/oit,  ti 

the  rtrcf  tprgts  of  tlie  sttipcndoiu  noiratabkrsitifiouQdiDg  Aihio^ 
Pok  hid  met  occisioful  ftnuUcs  who  btd  Bed  to  secrete  thenudres 
in  the  fintst  ihides,  when  they  perceii^  hlntden.  They  were 
described  as  black  and  naked,  coTcrcd  with  hair,  carrying  bo«3  and 
anov^,  uuJ  at  dwdltng  in  holes  in  ihe  grourkl.  These  vcic  the 
Vcd<bhs,  comroonly  agreed  to  be  the  aboriginal  race  of  the  ubi>d. 
It  has  been  conjectured  thai  ihcy  niigritcd  from  India.  !t  might 
have  been  at  a  time  vhen  the  journey  could  hare  been  undcruken 
on  dry  Uud,  bcfurc  the  link  between  lixliA  and  Cc)1on  was 
bvoken  by  encroachment  of  the  se«.  They  do  not  now  trv»t  thcm- 
9e^rt:5  on  water,  «nd  would  hardly  have  approached  CcyJon  by  sea. 
Bodily  character fttiofi  chow  that  the  Vcddihfl  belong  tc  the  pr«  Aryan 
type ;  a  email,  n^c  to  uy  d«rar6ah  lace.  dark,  bdt  not  aciuuUy  Ula^lc, 
fltid  not  iiroolly^  hatred  like  the  negro.  The  avemge  height  of  a  man  t3 
under  five  feet,  and  of  a  woman  under  four  and  twothrrdn  feet.  Some 
in  the  last  century  have  been  said  to  have  lived  in  the  forest-covered 
pluotofthe  north,  and  forac  arc  still  found  not  far  from  Aniradapura. 
They  appear  two  thouu^id  years  a^  to  hire  been  available  in  that 
part  of  the  island  to  help  in  budding  the  dagobas  and  irrigation 
works  projected  by  the  Indian  kings  of  Ceylon,  and  are  spoken  of  in 
Smbaleae  records  as  Vakkos-  But  Hiouen  Thsang.  in  the  se\-entli 
century,  suics  that  the  "Vakkos"  had  withdrawn  into  the  south- 
cast  comer  of  Ceylcn,  a  wild  and  forest -cox^crcd  country,  where  for 
hQndre<b  of  years  they  wouMt  unmolested,  have  been  able  to  pursue 
their  occupaticn  of  bunurrs,  whkh  has,  In  fact,  from  time  ImmemorLil 
been  theirs*  Still,  it  might  wdl  be  that  a  number  of  them  tiad 
amalgamated  «'ith  the  i^iradcrs  from  Dcngal,  who  arrived  in  Ceylon 
sercnl  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  bad  lost  their 
identity,  wUk  the  more  timid  and  compamtivcly  few  had  retired  to 
the  secrvcy  of  the  dense  forests,  which  they  instinctively  lored.  We 
find  them  today  in  \'ery  dimtnished  namben  scattered  tn  small 
communities,  mostly  in  the  forests  to  the  eastward  of  tha  momi- 
taint  of  Ceylon,  and  some  close  to  the  coast  of  the  same  part. 
These  latter  have  mixed  vith  the  Tamil  population ;  in  the 
iDtertor»  fifty  tniles  distant  from  the  sea,  it  is  found  that  a  mixturei  if 
any,  has  taken  place  with  the  Sinhalese  of  the  central  province. 
Abegeiher  cbey  are  estimated  to  number  but  t^vo  thousand  souls  at 
this  tiii]&  Formeriy  the  Veddahs  subsisted  entirely  by  hunting,  the 
collection  of  mid  honc}-  and  edible  roots  found  m  the  Jungles.  They 
were  not  averse  to  canion  or  vermin  when  other  dcsh  could  not  tie 
got.  It  IS  taid  that  tbey  do  not  cat  the  elephant^  bear,  leopard,  and 
ihcj^ck^  ^nfp^&fcr  Jwr  itttd  monkey  meat,  is  wdl  as  Xbic  ;1^^Ulll^^ 
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^«  «,  utoB^Ma  ml  j>«  acock  **  asifc  wtt  the  Moonneii 

wte  p««iaDe  die  acimiiw  i*ta  ^  ie  fa»*  ai  fljie,  ,j^  p^^ 

•ftcnfenof  pme  3C  ivdE  ^vi  been  r*tmt^m^  ^^  ^^  ■MticiuuiU  ti 

t^a%n£  t&e  j'l'— ***"'  jc  odier  "^aMp^  ^dte  v 

t^  fcvcsc  etvk&cd  bv  !&cavio^dic 
havebeca  bornc  s  deir  die  ^m^ :  x  ad^ 

jqj'ffff  riy  oBcarsians  cf  'fr^  vud  7»g  *ifcf 

ddt,  jwIa  ^nl  nosd  |bbi£  kacvn  s  " 
foor  m  wa^  E>f  pcon&v  ^  ^  w»>^a  sunc 
ar*  j^BOit  <SaccBce  cf  food  vtea  "^^  <?*^— ^rr  ^ 
tbej  1b^  reujvie  to  janick  Sesvo  xod  raai&     Tolncco  ■  not 
ftovB,  Ktf  n  sccnl:  the  bsk  <^2cccan  ""^ittTm^ijI  innril 
ft«k   ■  tti  uuii^iivi   lamrT,  and  vas  djcnerir  wi^mi^u  to  the 
Vedi^a&i.     Wbs  ther  gmrMMirrf  wben  esdjoanci^  qq  a  ^p^  ^|^ 
«IM  no  dodbc  giftrirttf.  boc  ac  czcamt  cacT  mcv  ooteyAj  bom 
M(ff':3per  IrMd.    Xanbos  of  coudEca  hnc  <£ed  firt^  dndH^a,  aij 
tlw  left  ^MMe  oncd  **  pKamp  *  ^  axmnoa.     It  ■>  aanifcacd  «ftcii 
in  «p««  flocv^  sad  m  is  vorst  iarm  acocia  dte  jdMsl    Tfe  wi^cr 
hM  «Q»  te^nJ  duldrexmfcnig  fan  ic,  aad  ■>  ok  ■amm^  t^ 
vfatftn  'a  ^;  «ai,  althocgh  oof^  itx  701  of  ag^  Mtmiilnl  n  a 
«r«&-tol  licrk  fao^  Uw  a  caged  bod,  vikoe  ibe  spent  tfe  hx^  hi^ 
ITTj^MiCafwoCeSeaod  floor  and  pbj™C  vkh  a  fcv  ttaKK.     A  if 
40^  finrff :    CoMiteadr  vitfa  didr  Doottdic  babiis  the  Vcddiha 
fefwwily  <liefccred  thoaMlva  m  caves  or  m  tieo  b^  1^^  ^id  n 
ywaoM  7<an  a  ifitftDCiioo  bas   been  ond^  m  poiet  of  mabed 
i^lWrt,  hetwook  die  **pla'or  rock  Vcddab^  and  ^  -1 
▼aJMii,  Ae  IbrMer  r«tdniiig  the  oU  inatiutuof  ptmiiifc  1 
iM  CM  Inter  hmng;  beeo  indoccd  bf  GofcrnmeBt  10 ! 
rimiw  ferae  cJearin^  and  to  cnhmte  ibem  crodelj.    Tk 
At  "FOdk  "  or  anredannable  Veddih,  has  dov  almost  di^pmcd! 
'TAff  tfgwcm«ttit   Agent  of  the  EMEt«nk  'Ptothk^  m   ^m&  ^ 
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Bintenne  last  yeu',  but  is  unamre  of  the  existence  of  others.  Those 
engaged  part  d  the  jrear  in  cultivation  nov  live  in  nide  huts  along* 
side  of  the  fields,  or  ''Chenas,"  upon  which  they  are  occupied. 
The  huts  of  each  family  appear  to  be  separate.  In  some  cases  they 
are  not  soffidently  high  to  admit  of  an  upright  posture  being, 
assumed  by  the  occupants.  The  supports  are  of  ruddy  cut  timbers  i 
with  cross  pieces  of  saplings,  thatched  with  jungle  grasses,  and 
covered  at  the  sides  with  pieces  of  rough  bark  with  many  interstices, 
through  which  the  interior  can  be  seen.  Small  sheds  behind  the 
huts  are  occupied  by  the  women  at  the  time  of  menstruation. 
There  is  no  furniture  of  any  sort ;  merely  a  few  day  pots  for  cooking 
— and  these  they  do  not  manufacture  for  themselves ;  not  a  blanket 
for  a  coverlid  at  night ;  possibly  a  meagre  fire  over  which  a  few 
chilis  are  being  dried  to  fit  them  for  market. 

The  people  are  very  poorly  clothed,  some  hardly  covered  in  any 
way,  and  the  meagreness  of  their  forms  is  thus  fully  displayed. 
Even  the  women  can  at  times  make  no  decent  appearance,  and  feel 
painfully  embarrassed  before  a  stranger  in  making  their  ancient  and 
dirty  rags  cover  the  parts  which  they  are  anxious  to  conceaL 
Ashamed  of  possible  exposure,  they  will  even  fly  with  their  babies 
into  the  undergrowth  of  the  forest  If  treated  kindly,  however,  the 
anxiety  to  cover  themselves  becomes  less  apparent,  and  allowing  the 
ra^  to  fall  from  their  shoulders,  they  wiil  put  their  children  to  the 
breast,  averting  their  gaze  the  while  from  the  intruder, 

Thdr  persons  are  dirty.  In  the  rainy  season  they  do  not  wash 
in  the  streams,  considering  the  water  to  be  too  cold  Their  teeth 
and  hair  are  uncared  for.  The  latter  is  worn  long,  and  the  moustache 
aiKl  beard  are  allowed  to  grow  without  check ;  so  that  in  some 
cases  the  whole  face  is  set  in  a  great  tangle  of  hair,  and  has  a  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  large  Wanderoo  monkey,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
nme  forest  The  ids  of  the  Veddah  is  brown,  and  thrown  into 
strong  relief  by  the  extent  of  white  tn  the  eyeball.  The  eye  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  the  deer,  but  has  a  melancholy  and  per- 
plexed expression  which  is  not  easily  forgotten-  The  owner  seems 
to  be  consdous  that  he  belongs  to  a  dying  race,  and  is  the  victim 
of  a  fate  which  is  slowly  pushing  him  to  annihilation.  Against 
the  gloom  and  the  conscious  uselessnsss  of  their  existence  there 
11  DO  healthy  reaction.  With  the  exception  of  those  oa  the  coast, 
who  have  been  brought  under  instruction,  the  mental  condition  of 
these  unfortunate  people  is  pitiful.  They  have  no  depth  of  feding; 
but  display  a  morose  indolence.  'Hieydo  not  laugh,  and  despise 
those  frho  da     If  bughed  at  they  are  deeply  oflended,  as  also  if 


t  tMMd  nddj,  md^  M  A  imcs  sfa^  dief 
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oghii  At  CaaUiiB  boooCaipnkcDtbMaflia^  tbecvcr^ 
te0  of  a  tiofMcal  sfcy,  the  bdmtm  ptaMge  of  the  wild 
fofrl— aH  iteae  »cn  to  nect  wkli  no  n^oase  in  tbdr  vacant 
nmiL  Thc]F  tvw  do  piJimtte  fcr  bqgbt  over  oeuml  tiou. 
No  sonad  of  nraaic  or  of  9oo^  dtearbs  ihe  depccobg  aOlness  of 
tbcv  boisted  abodo.  Tbc  MCiwoiy  ^uch  flui^U,  io  conjuimg  up 
•ccDo  of  ibe  p*at»  rdkrc  the  dreod  ■Mnotopy  of  tli^ir  exutciKC^ 
is  ddcctire.  No  gvocs  oor  daaoes  oi&t«o  their  early  dayv; 
i^OB  ^At  voddi  oitt  bcj^Md  tbc  coofiftrt  of  lb«  fof«sic  in  ^ucS 
tWf  tfw^  tkcy  are  nuble  to  ipecnbte  ;  tMr,  except  by  the  recui- 
TCDc«  of  the  Aontul  nuns  and  by  liglkt  and  dirkoesis,  do  ibey  appre^ 
mMtbediTiaioaof  tune  bf  boant  dt|^  and  yens;  doc  can  Aer 
use  niiobers  to  capnaa  qoanlitf;  nor  even  fi(Bre  it  by  cbe  u»e  of  the 
fingen. 

Upon  dK  imnd  vfakb  b  not  vusccfMible  to  tbe  bcsmly.  the  vait^ 
ocas,  mat  tbc  orderly  oKlboda  of  the  Dkif^y  oniverae^  h  mU  be  easily 
iiDdemood  that  rtligious  imprcsstons,  or  susceptibility  to  rtUgioua 
inflncnct^  b  snalL  Tbcy  tea  vimatkHi  by  eril  tpivia  vbo  nuj  do 
tbcin  nubefial  bnrt  if  cot  appeased  by  proper  cerenontea.  The 
departed  aoub  of  the  dead  horcr  in  tbc  air  uoaecn.  Tbesc  arc 
"  ^'alkii "  or  "  V^kuns/'  AVhc<i  they  are  ircll  disposed,  tbey  cooic 
to  their  living  rebtions  ;  vhcn  these  are  ill>  the)-  ^uit  them  in  dreamy 
and  grant  them  succ»$  in  the  chase  Bui  the  Voddaha  perfonn  m 
religiotts  ccrcmoDica  th^msclrcs.  Beth  tn  fiinienne  and  in  the 
country  nonb  of  the  Kandyan  prorince  the  devil  daiKCf  oQiciatea 
for  thcnv  This  U  cspccto-Ky  ihc  caic  irhcn  cTiore  h  ^klaicss.  Also 
At  the  time  of  the  **  ^^'eaak/  or  celebration  by  the  Buddhists  of  the 
birth  of  Buddh*  in  the  month  of  May.  This,  no  doubt,  is  unilalivc. 
Again,  th«  grandmother  after  death,  or  mocc  probably  ihc  "  Mother 
of  All,"  the  earth,  or  the  female  prindplc  in  creation,  is  wor- 
shipped undrr  the  n3^1<^  of  "\fahakiriimma"  (great  mother  cf 
milk),  Fuilhcr,  some  Vcddahi  of  Bintenn**  have  Ira  ml  thy  namciiflf 
Tamil  or  Hindoo  deities,  and  believe^  or  profess  to  do  so^  thai  a 
supreme  spiiil,  "Kauagim  Deo,"  pervades  the  universe,  and  ibDt 
they  arc  dependent  upon  his  bciic>x>lence  for  their  food.  They 
do  not  unite  with  the  Buddhists  in  acts  of  worship,  and,  io  fact, 
appear  only,  in  limes  of  trouble  generally,  to  invoke  ilie  ^'Yakkjla" 
nho  occupy  the  unseen  world,  especially  those  of  dead  children. 

The  adults  do  not  wear  charms,  but  they  repeat  invocations 
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[tnst  CTiQr  disposed  ^  YakUs,"  vild  boflblos,  elcpluDts;  tnA  beus. 
They  do  not  feu  sulEes,  nor  bin  ihej  antidotes  nor  methods  of 
cure  Tor  sukc-Utcs,  In  tbis  rcfpcct  they  difTcr  from  the  jungle 
tribes  of  India.  The  Veddalis  think  that  the  make^  arc  icstramed 
from  hurting  them  bjr  the  "  Vakkic  "  ;  but  if  a  "  Yakki "  is  oRcndcd, 
a  snake  may  he  permitted  to  do  mtichid.  The  person  vounded 
wiU  Ibca  die  unless  the  devil-danccf  is  able  to  o^iain  pardon  for 
him. 

The  Vcddalu  du  nut  cxliihii  ou*^ide  tlicir  liui»  any  ^ulls,  hones 
feathers,  or  Aiit»  of  ftnlmala  and  birtls  killed  in  the  chase,  or 
deceased  in  the  rilljigc,  u  \%  vomctimcs  done  in  |iaju  of  India. 
The  bet  isi  tbey  tcoicely  exhibit  emotion,  and  zippear  to  be  stoicslly 
tndiSercnt  to  mott  imprcsfions.  There  is  nothing  in  their  habits  to 
«how  that  they  have  at  any  time  risen  abovelhecondiiionof  a  tavAge 
tribe  of  hnnier*. 

Currency  has  been  gwtn  10  the  idea  that  early  in  the  history  of 
the  Sinhalese  the  Ycddahs  were  r^arded  as  of  high  "  ca^e  " ;  and 
it  ts  recorded  that  a  kinjc  of  Ceylon  married  a  Vedd^h  "princess." 
It  IS  qnfie  possible  that  to  conciltate  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  ilie 
island,  and  to  use  their  bbour  in  ttie  eonstrvctJon  of  large  irrigation 
works,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  the  jimglc  tribes 
possessed  or  the  vatcr-coune^  thecarly  kings  may  have  professed  to 
treat  the  Vcddahs  vtth  a  eertain  amount  of  respect,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  ibeir  habits  and  social  obscn-ances  which  would  «ntrile 
them  toconstdctation  among  " caste "  Hindoos;  mdccdr  rathcf  the 
rercne.  It  isstateU  that  Kmg  Dmegemunu  la  160  bx.  appoiiiied 
the  Yeddabs  servants  of  lliG  God  Sluinda  in  the  tcmi>lc  of  Katani- 
gvna  Dcirulc  built  by  him,  but  that  this  was  done,  as  alleged,  "on 
account  of  the  jmntj  of  their  cattc,"  may  well  be  doubled  ;  probably, 
Tath«r  for  the  convenience  of  the  moment.  An  analogous  CAse 
occurs  in  the  history  of  the  RameiihwaTam  Temple,  vhen  the  chief 
of  an  aSorigmal  people  in  the  Ramnad  district  bordering  the 
Paumben  Channel  was  made  "lord  of  the  Causeway"  by  the 
Pand^-an  King  of  M^idura,  because  he  happened  to  be  in  the 
vkinity  and  was  at^e  to  supply  help  to  the  pilgrims,  and  labour  for 
the  repain  of  the  great  temple,  and  of  the  numerous  small  shrines 
that  lined  the  approach  to  it.  A  Hindoo  of  "caste"  would  regard 
the  Vcddah  of  lo-day  with  disdain,  owing  to  his  neglect  of  clean* 
tiness,  his  want  of  discrimination  in  diet,  hia  indiCferencG  to  rc- 
ti^ous  eeremonial,  and  his  admission  without  prejudice  of  aliens  to 
mantage  w^tb  bis  women*  It  is  not  likely,  from  wliat  is  known  of 
the  VcMMh  oC  io-d^y,  that  lie  t^s  become  dcgeneriie  from  Vii& 
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orfgfiul  ty'pe-  The  infljenccsto  which  he  Itu  been  subjected  would- 
nAcr  hire  tended  to  improve  him.  The  conclusion  ls  ihai  Ihe 
VedtLths  hive  only  been  wild  hunters,  as  the  name  implies,  and  no 
more,  and  thai  they  cxpencnced  exceptional  treatment  from  the 
c^rty  kings  who  came  Trom  India,  rather  from  the  singularity  of  their 
characEerLstics  than  from  the  "  puiicy  of  their  caste." 

la  their  lamtly  Uvea  a^  well  at  in  the  social  arrangements  of  thdr 
small  communities  the  character  or  the  \'cddahs  is  allractivc  rrorn 
the  mildneii  and  docility  exhibited.  If  there  be  no  great  demonstra- 
tion of  Affection  there  is  gentleness  of  treatment  of  husbands  wilh' 
their  wives  and  parents  with  their  children.  Marriage  takes  place 
early.  The  phpical  stnicture  of  the  girl,  tn  the  early  stages  of 
puberty,  is  held  to  render  union  more  attractive  than  at  a  later  age.. 
This  feeling  ia  indeed  common  throughout  India  too,  and  children 
of  tender  years  have  had  to  be  protected  from  undue  license  by 
legislation.  It  is  hinted  tliat  In  North  Central  Ceylon  Vcddah  giHs 
are  "  married "  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  bof s  at  twelve  years,  but 
the  word  has  probably  been  misused  for  "  betrothed/'  for  they  do 
not  live  together  as  a  rule  in  any  trlhe  before  puberty.  In  I^intcnnc 
theagcsarc  given  respectively  as  thirteen  and  eighteen  ycois;  and  this 
information,  afforded  by  the  local  rate  Mahatmyn,  or  headman^  agrees- 
rather  with  the  result  of  personal  inquiry  by  the  writer,  who  was  told- 
ihat  the  marriageable  Age  of  a  girl  was  from  ten  to  twelve  years. 

The  young  man  who  would  marry  a  girl  places  his  bow  and< 
arrows  against  the  door  of  her  father's  hut.  If  the  proposal  thus- 
^tgniJied  is  approvcdj  the  parents  of  the  youth  with  the  latter  attend 
at  the  girls  house  with  presents  of  monkey-meal,  honey,  venison, 
yams,  or  such  food  as  may  be  available,  and  the  bride  la  presented 
by  the  bridegroom  willi  a  piece  of  cloth  seven  cubits  in  Icngtit.  lie 
remalne  with  her  that  night.  Next  day  the  brido  and  her  family 
attend  at  the  young  man's  house,  with  some  other  elderly  people^ 
and  the  bride  is  left  in  her  future  aliode.  There  is  no  further  ceie- 
mony ;  the  union  is  simply  witnessed.  The  girls  are  modeit  to 
strangcn.  They  do  not  willingly  expose  themselves  to  view,  and 
if  pressed  to  do  so  stand  siknE  with  averted  face,  and  their  eye% 
T\XQd  upon  the  ground,  Adultery  is  not  common.  Polyandry  is 
unknown.  But  both  have  been  practised,  it  is  said,  when  the  people 
have  had  the  bad  example  of  the  Kandyans  before  them. 

AVhcn  families  have  suffered  isolation  in  the  forest,  marriage  has 
taken  place  between  brothers  and  younger  Sisters;  with  the  eldest 
sister  it  is  considered  uDchaste.  Marri.igc  between  father  and 
daughter  has  been  known,    Sucli  alliances  as  these  do  not  appear  to 
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be  usmlly  practiced,  lod  vodd  seem  to  hav«  been  due  to  stress  ol 
circumstincea* 

Thert  is  no  cereniCMiy  pcrtenied  at  the  time  or  chtld-binh,  but 
the  iDOtbcr  puis  a  necklace  upon  the  child  during  the  tioie  it  is 
socUed— Tor  about  eighteen  iDontht— to  defend  it  from  evil 
"  Vakki%"  oc  ochervisi^  aa  ra  India,  to  avert  the  '*  Evil  Cjc"  Tho 
children  remun  unclotbcd  for  xercral  ycsin. 

The  niajoritjr  of  ttie  Veddalis  are  said  to  be  short  Hvcd,  To 
attain  ftiuy-five  yeai^  of  age  la  uiicommoji,  Tbc  inTumution 
Tumbhcd  from  the  nonh  central  ind  the  Binicnnc  di£tikt»  show 
that  3ftckncas  is  quicklj  diminabing  their  numbers. 

Tbe  Veddahfl  hat«  been  said  to  bury  ihcir  dead  wnppi^  in  the 
ricina  of  ananub,and  ihou;  present  uooilJ  on  surh  ocra^icmt  par- 
Utfc«  or  food>— the  roui  flesh  <A  a  monkey  or  iguana  with  hooey 
and  toots.  In<]iary  to-day  does  not  bear  out  thc»  niitions,  tn 
Wellaaae,  bordering  on  the  Bintenne  district,  no  ceremonies  are 
obsaiTCd  In  tbc  latter  locality  the  Veddahs  arc  said  formerly  to 
havethrovn  the  dead  into  the  jungle  or  left  them  where  they  died 
In  one  part  of  Bintcnnc  the  writer  was  told  that  ihe  hut  occupied 
by  the  dead  person  was  burnt  over  the  ccrpse.  In  the  Aniradipura 
pnmzkce  (presumably  to  tbc  eastward,  where  the  VeddaliA  an;  found) 
a  native  official  who  knows  their  habiu  elates,  **is  soon  as  life  is 
extinct  three  or  four  aljIelKidied  men  go  into  the  jungle  and  dig  a 
hole  almost  knccdccp  wiih  pointed  stickv,  wrap  the  coritte  in  3  mat, 
tic  ii  up  to  a  pole  wiih  the  face  ujiwarj*,  and  depositing  the  corpse 
in  the  liole^  cover  it  with  earth."  Fcuialci  do  not  itlcnd  the  burial. 
On  tbe  «eTcnih  day  after  death  a  apace  is  cicired  near  thcij  huis^ 
tbey  coUcc;  the  fibre  of  th«  Vdan  and  HalmiUa  treeSf  and  the 
braochet  cf  a  tree  called  Dummah,  and  dccorat<r  it  for  ihe  dcTiI- 
dancer,  who  perform*  ihrre  frnm  one  evening  until  the  nent.  The 
object  is  to  indtioe  the  spirit  of  the  dead  person  to  join  those  which. 
have  cone  belbrc,  and  to  prevent  it  ftom  visiting  the  living.  But 
ibis  pcBCtioe  does  not  a[>pcar  to  obtain  in  Bintcnnc. 

As  regards  the  attempts  made  to  impirt  religious  instniction  to- 
Ibe  Veddahs,  it  would  appear  that  il«y  have  not  been  wholly 
aucecssfixl-  Mr.  Gtllings,  ^Tiling  in  1S49  in  iIjc  Journal  of  tht 
R^€d  Asiatic  Sca€iy  *>/  Crf&M,  states  that  up  to  the  year  1844,  in 
Bintennc,  163  men,  forty-eight  women,  and  eighty-five  children  had 
been  baptiaed,  but  bad  mdcc  relapsed  into  their  former  habits.  It 
seeiiKd  doubtful  if  ibey  had  any  conception  of  God.  These  early 
effbm  aoem  to  hare  been  due  to  the  Rev.  R.  Sioit,  of  the  Wealeyan 
Mttfkui.    He  was  MccQirtpMnic4  iij  his  first  visit  by  Mr,  Aihcixon,  c& 
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the  CviJ  Sofvice.  At  ^atticaloJi,  Government  assistance  was  prfr ' 
mlsed  la  settling  the  Veddahs  upoo  cultivable  land,  and  a  free 
school  vru  to  be  established  for  cver]r  ttiirty  children  willing  to 
learn,  Aeeording  to  present  accourits  the  work  so  promisingly 
begun  came  to  nothing.  At  this  time,  and  for  the  pasE  four  yeirs, 
there  is  a  W'csleyan  Mixsicn  to  the  \'cdclalis  on  the  seacoasl,  Qfteen 
miles  north  of  Batttcaloa.  The  reserves  allotted  lo  the  Veddahs  in 
1841  had  been  gradually  sold  up,  and  the  poor  jieople  were  said  to 
have  bcvn  "  ihovcd  out  by  the  Sinhalnc  fi^henncn  on  the  sea-side, 
and  by  Tamil  and  M^orlUt  capUalists  on  the  land  &idc,"  until  they 
ncic  worse  than  ilares.  The  Misiion  haa  twelve  acres  of  laiHl, 
fftrhich  Ttave  been  planted  with  cocoa-nuts,  manioc,  and  Indian  com. 
Employment  is  thue  found  for  a  number  of  the  \'eddahK.  A  school 
containing  forty  children  hai  been  eitablished,  vith  a  resident 
instnictor.  The  writer,  who  reccniiy  visited  ihi*  settlement,  could 
not  help  l»eing  struck  with  the  improved  intelligence  and  the  bright 
as[Krct  of  the  children  who  had  been  collected  for  his  iospectloi^ 
as  compared  with  the  dull  and  unim[>ressionabIc  condition  of  thosc 
mei  with  in  the  inland  forest  tracts.  There  seems  good  proispect  of 
elTccting  I  similar  improveo^ent  if  cfTcrls  can  be  made  to  reach  these 
latter,  ttho  at  present  are  wholI>  without  instruction.  In  addition 
lo  the  AVcslqan  Mission  there  is  a  Church  of  England  school  for 
\~eddah  children  at  Vendctoos  bay,  north  of  Batticaloa. 

K.   0,  WALKER, 


K'CTB.^TlieaiidiorUi^  fiom  ^\v<^c  wrilir.p  ^uotalion*  luve  1>cen  lakeaan 
ihc  KcT,  J,  frillJiifTf,  Profti»t>r  It,  Virchow,  Sir  Emcnon   Tcnneci,   Uc 
I  lada-itii  nc  and  b«ilvy. 
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PROSPER   MERIMEE. 

"  Ejprit  i  U  fois  exquis  et  dur."^  Vmef. 

♦*  T  N  the  year  of  grace  1837  I  was  a  Romantic,"  so  writes  Prosper 
X  M^rim^  with  a  touch  of  the  mild  irony  he  so  assiduously 
cultivated;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  ever  deserved  the  designation, 
since  nothing  could  be  less  suited  to  the  temper  of  his  mind  than 
the  generous  ardour  of  the  enthusiasts  who  so  victoriously  opposed 
feeling  to  reason. 

He  was  equally  interested  in  eveiy  side  of  human  nature, 
looking  on  with  amused  e>'es  at  all  its  variations,  but  taking  an  indt* 
vidiul  part  in  none,  and  sedulously  concealing  any  personal  bias  or 
any  warmth  of  partisanship.  A  profound  reasonableness  was  a  part 
of  hb  nature,  and  romance  a  mere  adjunct  to  be  used  for  literaiy 
purposes. 

In  his  preface  to  the  "  Lettres  A  une  Inconnue  "  Taioe  describes 
bim  as  ''tall,  erect,  pale,  who,  except  for  his  smile,  had  the  look  of 
an  Englishman,  with  a  cold  and  distant  manner,  repelling  in  advance 
all  familiarity; "  and  a  later  picture  of  him  in  his  comparative  old  age 
is  better  stilL  ''It  was  at  Fontainebleau,  in  i860,  when  I  met  the 
Empress  coming  from  ^^Jardin  Anglais  :  an  old  man  was  walking 
al  her  side,  his  eyes  upon  the  ground;  he  was  well,  even  coquettishly, 
dressed  in  the  old  Court  style  ;  his  forehead  was  deeply  wrinkled — 
his  ej-es,  under  bushy  eyebrows,  round,  cold,  a  little  hard;  the  whole 
attitude  correct  and  very  stiff.  I  thought  him  probably  an  English 
diplomaL"  As  a  child  he  was  happy  in  a  domestic  life  of  peace  and 
industry  ;  his  parents  were  both  artistic,  full  of  thought  and  intel- 
ligence. The  love  of  home,  so  early  fostered,  always  clung  to  Merim^e; 
and  after  all  his  travels  he  always  returned  to  the  same  quarter  in 
Paris — endeared  to  him  by  his  early  recollections. 

As  soon  as  his  college  days  were  over,  he  joined  a  small  circle  of 
celebrities  who  met  together  one  day  a  week  at  the  house  of  Etienne 
D£lMu2e,  painter  and  art  critic,  where  Ampere,  Salnte-Qcuvc,  Marc 
Girardin,  and  other  less  well-known  writers  held  long  literary  discussion?, 
and  where  Mile.  Louise  Monod  set  herself  the  task  of  teaching  her 
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jlluslrtouft  pupils  \ht  licaucics  of  English  poelry.  Mrritnt-e  wt8  the 
mo«t  punctuftl  and  mo^t  a^sicJuous  of  them  atl ;  he  never  MO[>pcd 
fihort  on  any  rond  to  leArnins.  What  h<r  ij^ored,  he  ignored  to  per* 
fection;  andivhat  he  knc^,  he  kncn  better  llunan)'!x»d)reb&  II 
was  here  thai  he  fell  undtr  the  Inrlucncc  of  Henri  IJejIe,  who  wa^ 
at  that  lime  a  contribuior  to  a  London  Qiagaunc  and  cacDe  to 
Mile  Monod  for  tnfgrainiicrn.  Il  wns  an  cvj)  iiiRucncc^  and  ft>iDG* 
what  confusing,  when  the  author  of  the  "  Clumrctuc  dc  Panne  " — 
nfman/ifu<<*t<^  fatiMri^avf^fi/rie—prodiiccd  his  brochure  on  Radne 
ADd  Shftkctpeare  ;  but  it  directed  many  of  his  opinions  and  in  souk 
degree  his  literary  tlyle. 

It  was  from  Bcylr  ht*  Icamf^d  many  rif  hU  ihrorirs,  hi«  pn*judice«, 
and  Ehe  general  scepticism  wtiich  cvershndowed  \m  life  an<i  haunted 
him  to  the  end  ;  from  him  the  sophistry  which  turned  sentiment  bto 
alfectation,  and  Ted  to  a  dre^d  of  dispb)^  or  fipontancoiis  emotion, 
however  natural  and  sincere.  One  would  almost  think  that  Mcrim^ 
was  dc?jcrihing  his  own  characlor  when,  on  the  death  of  BcylCp  he 
wrote  of  him  :  "  One  of  his  most  striking  trails  wai  his  fear  of  being 
duped,  and  a  constant  preoccupation  to  avoid  such  a  misfortune; 
producing  a  fictitious  coldness— a  cruel  analysis  of  any  generous 
action^a  strong  resistance  to  feelings  much  less  rcat  than  affected/ 

It  WHS  this  evamplc  uhiih  put  M(^nm(:c  on  his  guard  Dgatmt 
impulse,  hasty  isprts^ions  of  opiuiun,  or  anyttiin]^  heartfelt ;  he 
Kccniedio  net  a^  if  in  the  presence  of  -in  unfriendly  it Itneis,  nervously 
diffident  tett  he  miglit  hccorae  the  »utjjt:eE  cwn  of  the  most  innoeent 
raillery,  eomirg  01  bst  to  be  in  sad  csmcat  the  cynic  ho  wished  to 
appear.  So  true  is  it  that  certaiTi  afTectationi;  oftcri  finish  by  turning 
tnto  het%  ;  and  no  man  can  hat^ltually  itippreis  all  hi»  natural 
fc^Hngfi  without  linnlly  cutting  them  off  at  the  source. 

JJy  some  curious  but  enviable  manaj;cnient,  moreover,  he  was 
able  to  assume  the  sclf-po^scssion  of  a  man  of  the  w-orld— a  cold  air 
of  indifference  which  pr^w  upon  him,  and  was  supported  by  a 
manner  so  cool  and  distant  as  to  discourage  the  most  intrepid  of 
interlocutors.  Devoted  to  mj-stification,  nothing  pleased  him  better 
than  to  affect  a  scriouincis  he  did  not  fctl,  and  wlucli  iras  really 
foreign— for  the  ludicrous  side  of  things  was  always  uppermost  to 
turn  ;  ho  had  sn  immense  fund  ol  wit  nnd  drollery,  and  would  tell 
the  most  laughahlc  stories  without  the  least  change  of  countenance 
or  the  glioat  uf  a  &niile>  So  far,  however,  such  Aaslies  of  fun  were 
cnly  on  the  luHace  ;  he  had  a  ttrong  lendcnc^  lo  meliiiicholy,  aiKl 
imcs  make  a  sad  return  upon  him-^eSf— hia  own  life— ai>d 
iUseJ  msimct  of  failuTewou\d  (cc^xWv  W\v^Vftfttv\i'ftftfW' 
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T^ucd  and  Buaundcntoodi  being  biin»clf  itUnic  ropuiiaiblc  for  ihe 
jojuvttce,  if  there  were  such,  since,  as  Tainc  sums  up  hia  life,  he  h«d 
iwv«r  drftwn  on  a)I  his  own  reiouTC««,  and  nevtr  attained  to  aU  the 
happancn  he  lud  i  right  to  expect. 

The  biographer  who  chose  to  compare  him  to  a  hunun  \fephi;- 
lophclcs,  and  described  him  as  djirting  a  murderous  epqgram  in  the 
choicest  bncuagc  wai  e\-idently  inclined  to  sacrifice  something  lo 
Aowers  of  rhetork  ;  for  although  h?  niay  have  used  stron;;  words  in 
strange  placts— have  called  rerolutions  b^ttsei^  and  dealt  Incverently 
vitb  the  political  code  of  eminent  thurchmcn— then:  is  no  real 
bittCfDcs^  in  hif  aaimadrcraons ;  thcfc  U  sarcasm  and  cynicism,  but 
aocbin^  ilut  nas  not  honey. — nothing  in  the  least  d^rec  iaiank. 
Ao  inddcnt  of  his  childhood  is  supposed  to  account  for  lus 
I  extreme  sensitirenest  to  ridicule-  He  relaus  tlut  one  day,  havir^g 
been  blamed  i^cry  seriously  for  some  trifling  (auU  and  having  been 
8cnt  away  in  dbgnce,  he  orcrhcard  ft  remarked  in  a  tone  of  amuse 
iDCSit,  "  Tooc  IjLiy  i  he  thinks  he  has  cominiitcd  riuiEe  a  crime" 

Tbc  klca  that  his  tear«  and  repentance  ahould  be  a  matlcf  cf 
dcrisi<fn  produced  an  cfTccI  upon  him  that  he  could  not  get  O^xr. 
lie  said  be  would  never  be  sorry  for  anything  agaiu.  Tlie  aneedoie* 
so  often  repealed,  has  prohahly  gained  more  signlficnnce,  certainly 
more  importanc*',  than  It  dr^crve*. 

Always  Mildious  and  with  an  in1>orn  bias  toward-'^  authorship,  ic 
mi^it  be  ttKMjght  that  he  would  have  dedicated  himself  to  lettcn  ; 
but  it  was  not  so.  He  took  up  writing  at  a  pure  amii^cmcnl— hts 
experience  of  comparative,  ibough  by  no  means  cxccswvc  povcrt)", 
and  has  own  piaciical  good  sense,  teacMng  him  thai  literature  is  1>est 
cultivated  from  an  independent  posiLion  ;  and  that  no  Muse,  however 
aliaring,  was  ci^r  known  to  provide  nounshtnent  fur  her  votaries. 
Having  DO  pankubr  political  opinions,  he  soon  found  the  occupa- 
tion he  mquired  \  industry  and  a  certain  amount  of  $avoirfairc  were 
sufficient  atepping^stones  to  advancement  He  obtained  a  place  in 
Government  g^cs  under  aiany  changes  of  Ministry,  distinguishing 
himself  xn  all  by  his  steady,  unainbttlous,  and  uruasuming  capability. 
Profojnd  convictiom  were  not  rc<juired,  and  ate  seldom  lacrative- 
But  it  wag  the  Second  Empire  that  brought  him  fairly  lo  the  from, 
thst  dcterminod  hb  view,  and  gave  him  all  ihe  worldly  pro^peniy — 
even  mofc  than  all— that  he  deiired. 

In  a  Idler  lo  Dr.  \'6ror  he  sketches  the  manner  of  his  first 
introduciion  to  the  Count  and  Countess  Montija  *' Chance  took 
me  to  Spain,  where  I  met  with  some  kind*  hospitable  people,  who 
frttatcd  m^in  th^  most  cordial  way.    I  found  there  a  titlle  ^rl^  10 
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whom  I  used  \o  tell  fail)-  tairt— lo  make  peace  (ot  her  when  %ht  had 
bren  naoghty,  and  lo  scold  well  aij&cif,  tiaving  \^r>-  Utile  patience 
with  young  pcopk.  The  oihca-  day  cbis  liiilc  girl  lold  mc  she  uaa 
g<»ng  lo  marr)'  Ihc  Emperor/' 

Hb  close  fricndsbip  vjib  Madame  Montijo,  aUays  hb  hc%i  and 
niO»t  sympathetic  fnc^icV,  rcm:iSji«d  undimJnUhcd,  aUhough  tEic 
raarriagc  of  his  f^tt'u  I^ux^nU  i^lth  N.npokon  III.  pUc^  him  in  a 
podtioQ  requiring  much  tact  and  delicacy  ',  all  th«  mofc  that  it  veti-i 
tha  pleasure  of  the  Empress  lo  Ucctov  on  liim  far  more  distinction 
ihjin  he  \\^i\  any  claim  locxpc<:L  Hia  good  ia«le  stood  him  in  tiead, 
and  with  all  the  hcnoun  showered  on  him  he  tievcr  Io«t  an  atoca  of 
tclf-rcspect,  or  for  a  ftingk  moment  his  perfea  regard  for  let  ^i^ff- 
ifeminits.  VChen  all  Europe  was  spcal^ing  of  him,  it  was  as  much  to 
hid  credit  as  lo  her  own  that  to  the  Kniprcss  he  vas  alvtayt  her  eld 

nd— always  "  Monsieur  XUrinufe." 

i$4jhcn-as  elected  to  fill  Qiarlcs  Kodier's  vacant  chair  at 
the  Academy,  and  it  wa«  to  his  infirito  diagui^t  tliat  he  foun<5  himself 
<:a]1ed  upon  lo  make  the  orthodox  culogium  on  his  prcdcecator. 

He  writes  to  Madame  Montijo,  "1  muitt  firat  read  bii  irorl:fv 
which  i*  noi  very  easy  or  particularly  amusing  ;  and  muse  praise  thctn, 
whkbwillgD  against ihcgram."  HegrcwcuspcratcdtTiihhitsubjear 
and  tuch  was  his  ninccrity  that  not  the  moat  ardent  of  hi«  paitiaacw 
coLjld  find  ;uiyt1iing  to  admire  in  ht^  diiicour^s  It  could  not  fall  to 
be  remarked  thnt  aa  a  mittcr  of  Tact  Nodlcr  had  been  the  cxaci 
rcTcnc  of  what  M^rimife  wtahcd  to  be.  In  poUties^o  hiaiory—  in 
love— Nodier  had  let  his  Im.iginaiion  play  a  prominent  part ;  vhilfit 
his  sucrcsnor  wax,  ahovr  nil,  rrmarkahle  for  iho  fixity  of  hi<<  idea«,  his 
Absolute  franknen,  an<I  the  di)'  preclsiion  of  his  word.t.  M^imi^ 
made  it  all  loo  clearly  understood  that  he  vraa  by  no  means  the  dtipe 
of  a  sentimental  enthusiast ;  but  he  had  promised  himself  to  be 
mcderatf  and^ir/,  ajid  be  kept  his  nord. 

His  nomination  lo  the  Senate  with  a  dotation  of  30,000  francs 
was  not  mentioned  by  himself  to  any  of  his  friends,  who  got  the 
information  licm  Ihc  pages  of  the  Moniuur.  It  hardly  stemed  to 
afford  him  any  satisfaction  ;  but  that  he  was  really  gratified  may  l>e 
seen  in  a  Icttei  lo  Ma<tame  Montijo,  thanking  her  vlth  his  usual  tact 
for  the  honour  he  oircd  to  l-^u}{t^nie.  "You  have  made  me  a 
Senator,"  he  writes,  "  I  am  told  that  the  Empress  embraced  her 
husband  when  be  announced  it ;  this  litite  detail  gave  me*  I  assure 
yoa,  more  plca&urc  than  the  fact  lUclf— to  wbicb,  indeed,  I  am  hardly 
second  led," 

AJrFa}s  scrupulous  tn  money  maUcrt,\\c  tc^u?*4  Vq  tiwiXMVi^Vft 
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receive  the  stipend  of  Inspector  of  NaUonal  Monuments  on  tbe  receipt 
of  this  new  source  of  lerenne.  An  anecdote  bearing  on  a  delicacy  so 
rare  is  told  of  him,  that  one  day  the  Emperor,  having  long  availed 
himself  of  his  assistance  in  collecting  materials  for  the  Life  of  Csesar, 
remarked  that  so  much  wo^  w:is  not  to  be  grsUuitous,  whereupon 
he  replied,  "Sire,  I  have  oil  the  books  that  are  required,  and  I  calcu- 
late that  I  shall  be  able  to  defray  all  olher  expenses  at  the  cost  of  ^ 
some  quires  of  paper,  about  twenty  pens,  and  a  bottle  of  ink." 

M^rim^  seemed  to  renew  his  youth  in  a  Court  full  of  gaiety  and 
splendour,  where  he  found  himself  so  valued,  and  could  not  but  be 
aware  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  notable  figures.  His  pretence 
was  essential  on  all  gala  days  and  generally  at  more  intimate 
reunions ;  to  dine  at  the  Tuileries  was  by  no  means  an  infrequent 
distinction ;  and  at  Compi&goe  and  Biarritt  he  was  the  familiar  friend 
and  companion,  indispensable  for  all  expeditions  and  parties  of 
pleasure.  But  be  was  not  spoiled,  and  used  to  speak  of  his  favouritism, 
without  a  trace  of  vanity,  in  an  amused  and  ordinary  tone. 

Ttus  festive  life,  however,  had  its  drawbacks;  the  constant 
ceremonial,  tbe  intcnninable  banquets,  the  long  joumeySf  his  own 
personal  effort  and  success  in  such  a  brilliant  and  dissipated  world 
enslaved  and  wearied  him  ;  he  had  lost  his  vitilU  Ubcrtky  and  could 
not  help  deploring  the  taste  for  entertainments  n  p€u  tnidkdutls. 
Moreover,  filing  health  made  even  pleasure  arduous ;  but  this  was 
unsuspected.  His  energy  never  failed  ;  his  wit— his  zeal— his  cap- 
ability were  always  at  the  disposition  of  his  ''host  and  hostess";  he 
was  the  prime  mover  in  fetes — theatricals— charades — in  all  the  dis- 
tractions and  constant  whirl  ofthegayest  Court  in  Europe.  That  his 
patience  and  his  talents  were  thoroughly  a|^eciated,  there  is  no 
doubt  \  and  it  may  be  easily  guessed  that  his  position  was  one  of  no 
small  difficulty  in  a  time  and  place  where  ^ui  liaiipermis^  mats  il 
Jallait  ifrt  aimahh. 

In  his  literary  work  Merim^e  may  be  said  to  have  wasted  price- 
less fiunilties ;  it  was  not  genuine.  He  affected  the  manner  of  schools 
which,  he  frankly  observed,  did  not  coincide  with  his  own  opinion  ; 
and,  to  begin  with,  wrote  Spanish  sword  and  cloak  comedies,  which  he 
called  translations  in  order  to  mystify  his  public,  remarkir^  with 
■ome  inconsistency,  that  to  produce  such  masterpieces  nothing  more 
was  required  than  the  knowledge  of  a  few  words  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
a  map  of  the  country,  and  a  tolerable  style.  It  may  well  be  asked, 
"  Could  anything  be  more  withering  ?  " 

It  was  upon  his  style  that  M^rim^e  depended;  it  is  the  word 
which  OCCU14  in  almost  every  review,  every  valuation  of  him.    The 
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word,  betides  iu  octujl  meaning,  implies  no  ordinary  dc^cc  of  raciit  ; 
and  if  in  the  prcMnt  case  it  signilicv  individu4Uilyt  ^^  point  may  be 
conceded,  bui  on  no  other  ground  wbsLtcvcr.  Is  It  to  be  named  in 
tbo  «flm«  breaih  vith  the  «ympalUetic  tlyle  of  Gautter,  ihc  correct- 
new  of  Saintc-Bcuve,  the  poetry  of  Georges  Sand  ? 

Hi*  frigidity  a»d  want  of  Han  in  bis  short  stories  and  historic 
sketches  arc  n:f1cClion5  of  his  own  |>er(^na1  characteristics*  Not  for  a 
moment  is  any  degree  of  warmth  or  s>mpathctic  suggestii%n«&3 
allowed  10  colour  their  sterility,  and  the  sclf-efiacctnent  attributed  to 
him  as  a  cbann,  and  wtiich  b  so  much  adoiircd  in  other  dislingtitsibed 
wfiters,  was  the  simple  ^i^n  of  that  marble  tmpassivcnc»  it  wax  his 
-itm  tr>  U&ume.  He  looks  upon  the  tragedies  of  life  as  an  unmo\^ 
spectator ;  his  men  and  women  are  made  of  ci^ually  stern  and  »toJc 
intCerial ;  ro  thai  the  only  wonder  would  be  if  their  creator  could 
ihow  any  fcUow-fccling  for  them. 

SaJmc-Bcuvc's  rkiuwik  of  hb  taleni,  drawn  in  his  usual  manitor 
of  irincparably  connecting  the  man  with  his  work,  ii  very  noleworthj. 
"  Dorn,  AA  I  imagine,  with  much  sensibility,  lie  was  quick  to  perceive 
that  it  would  be  a  pure  matter  of  loss  in  the  midtt  of  ■  century  of 
egotism  and  ironj'  \  he  took  care,  therefore,  to  conceal  it  as  much  ju 
potllbte,  to  Irt  il  lake  up  the  l«m  poisihk  *pflrc,  and  to  lei  \X 
appear  in  art  only  in  thc^  gLiise  of  bitter,  violent,  htrrcie.  pa^ion,  not 
under  his  own  name  lyrlcalty,  but  in  drama  and  story  by  means  of 
fictitious  personages— and  even  these  personages  arc  chosen  by  the 
artist  for  their  vigour,  and  given  llic  briefest  and  strongest  words,  in 
Uie  fear  of  exaggeration  or  anything  approaching  toil.  Hcdesirea 
lo  keep  strictly  to  that  which  is  simple  and  certain  " 

"  Colomba,"  the  best  known  of  his  brief  romances,  owes  wmc- 
thing  of  picturcsquencss  to  the  wild  beauty  of  Corsioi,  which  seems 
to  hannonise  with  barbaric  customs  and  savage  passions.  Cciotnba 
herself— fair,  blue  eyed,  with  "  voice  soft  and  nusical"— is  tetnbleio 
hcf  fury  of  revenge,  her  willing  sacrifice  of  ilie  living  to  the  dead, 
her  marvellous  cunning  and  cruelty.  She  has  a  conscience  all  her 
own  ! 

In  the  "  Vrfnus  dllle  "—a  modern  version  of  an  ancient  legend — 
where  a  bridegroom,  iacautiously  placing  the  vrcddtng-ring  on  the 
firtgCT  of  a  beautiful  bronu  statue,  is  enfolded  in  an  inexorable 
embrace  ;  in  *'  Tamango,"  the  pitiless  slave  dealer  ;  lo  the  "  Taking 
of  the  Redoubt,"  where  the  author  saya  it  must  \x^  confessed,  to  the 
disgrace  of  humanity,  that  war  with  all  lU  horrors  possesses  an  un* 
tpcakable  charm— /^r  thau  who  iook  on  \  and  in  "  Matteo  Falcone^" 
tbe  crvcHcst  story  in  rhe  world,  thete  is  iheiaTTktcaWoMi^t^TAm^LiftX. 
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ol  iiQCiviliscd  humui  nature,  Sut  the  mounliin  heijcttts,  tbe 
mysterious  slope*,  xhe  soIiUry  pUint,  form  an  impressive  back- 
gTDUnd.  ^fcnm^*s  idea  vras  to  wrilc  for  the  select  few^disdiining 
the  commonplace,  and  useless  3c!junct&  tlcaimcd  at  coticcnlrati(>n, 
at3t>:)dgDicnt;and  t>elicved  that  the  omiuion  of  detail  would  pTc:scrTe 
his  work  fn>m  the  caprices  of  fashion,  leaving  only  ihc  bare  skt^kion 
of  buman  nature,  with  tlw  wi]<]  iiislincU  nn<]  impul^ct  which  no 
change  of  time  or  cimcin  can  cvcf  desuoy. 

Only  in  the  "Cor>ican  Brother:^,''  ahhough  »lill  a  ttoiy  of  lUe 
fwrfif/fifr  there  is  sentiineat  and  pathov  The  »tcry,  dramaii'»cd  for 
the  Princess's  Theatre,  ami  put  on  the  At«gc  with  aU  tlie  perfection 
of  ideal  pietoriftl  and  literary  art,  produced  a  profound  impres&ion. 
No  one  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  lee  Charlt-*  Ktan  iK!raoiKiting 
by  lams  Louis  and  Locien  dd  Franchj,  with  the  whole  weight  and 
intensity  of  a  tragic  actor,  could  ever  forget  ti. 

Perhaps  the  bc&t  test  of  the  jud^mcm  formed  in  France  of 
M^rioi^e's  literary  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  sensation  e^Ecited  by 
the  publication  of  his  **  Lettres  h  une  Inconnue  "  three  or  four  )'ears 
after  his  death,  li  was  a  success  of  curiosity,  and  fluttered  the 
do\-ecot£  of  Parisian  society  to  no  small  extent-  The  fifikrattirt 
^imiisaiiian^  always  |»latat>]e,  was  tlie  more  welconie  since  it  was 
eipected  to  rei'eil  the  deep  secrets  of  one  whose  hie  tiad  been  an 
enignuL  Even  pothics  were  ai  a  diKouni,  :ind  men  of  business 
stopped  each  other  in  the  stTi:!Ct  to  iuk  who  wus  the  "  Inconnue'*  ? 
How  could  bhc  }iavc  Uied  in  thdr  midst  unnamed  and  uuhuspccted  ? 
Might  she  not,  afier  all,  be  one  of  the  writer's  favourite  myttifi<aiions 
^A  mere  n^mance?  And  how,  if  tnie,  could  the  womai^  he  had 
thought  his  friend  delix'er  him  over  without  scruple  to  the  contem- 
porary gossip  he  K>  much  dreaded  and  despised  ?  It  wat  indti^d  one 
of  faic's  cmel  ironie*  that  the  nun  who  in  hii  lifetime  had  one  fiicd 
idea— to  hide  himself,  to  wear  a  mask,  to  take  shelter  under  every 
form  of  wilful  misrepresentation—  should,  wht^n  the  grave  had  closed 
over  hu  body,  become  the  pre),  naked  and  defenceless,  of  vulgar 
curiosity  I 

But  no  small  dbappoinlment  must  have  been  felt  when  the 
veftelat>ons  turned  out  to  be  so  little  startling,  containing  absolutely 
nothing  piquant,  hardly  more  interest  than  that  which  always  atUehes 
to  one  of  those  friendships  touching  closely  on  the  borders  of  love, 
frbkh  arc  assumed  to  be  impossible,  but  which  experience  proves  to 
have  often  existed  and  to  \yt  Car  less  unusual  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

KEfJvvu^  ia  the  extreme — anted  on  for  half  a  U(cttrtve  ¥V^  V^^^J 
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tittle  petsoml  intercounc,  there  is  doubtless  tometbiog  out  of  the 
common  in  such  a  reUtkmship.  M^oi^  himself  declares  it  to  have 
been  an  afli^  of  the  bead  rather  than  of  the  heai^  and  OQ  his  side  cer- 
tain eailj  mistakes  and  disappointments  may  have  put  an  omI  to  the 
dduskm  of  love  ;  vc  can  do  no  more  than  guess  at  the  feelings  of 
lhe"Unknown-'' 

The  reader  who  expects  to  find  some  new  biogiai^ucal  l^t 
thrown  on  the  existence  of  the  writer,  an;  reference  to  the  politics 
of  the  day,  any  discussions  on  art  and  literature  in  these  rather  orer- 
estimated  letters,  will  find  himself  at  fault  Graceful  and  polished,  one 
if  ^-ery  much  like  another-  Friendly,  intimate  fiuniliarity  mii^Jed 
with  some  interchange  <^  confidences,  tender  assnianccs,  playful 
reproaches,  are  delicately  balanced  ;  so  that  at  any  moment  the  scale 
maybe  turned,  friendship  may  be  abandoned,  and  "lore  be  still 
the  lord  of  all" 

It  is  yery  shadowy,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  H^mfe 
had  no  desire  that  it  ^ould  be  otherwise,  and  that  the  womanly 
pride  of  the  "Inconnue"  prevented  her  from  taking  a  step  in 
advance. 

We  are  not  told  bow  the  acquaintance  began.  The  first  letter 
dates  from  1S31,  the  last  was  written  in  1S70 ;  and  only  an  hour 
or  two  Kater  he  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

The  terms  on  which  they  stood  shortly  after  their  first  meetings 
are  defined  by  M^m6e,  who  writes  :  "  I  will  remain  in  Paris  during 
October  in  the  hope  of  your  return  ;  you  shall  see  me  or  not, 
according  to  your  pleasure.  You  tell  me  of  reasons  which  prevent 
you  from  finding  occasions  to  see  me ;  I  respect  secrets,  and  do 
not  ask  your  motives ;  only  I  entreat  you  to  tell  me  really  and  truly 
if  you  have  any.  Is  it  not  some  absurd  scruple?  Have  you  be^i 
sermonised  about  me  ?  You  are  very  wrong  to  be  afraid  of  me ; 
your  natural  prudence  probably  counts  for  something,  but  be  assured 
I  shall  not  fall  in  love  with  yoa  Some  years  ago  that  might  have 
happened  ;  now  I  am  too  old  and  have  suffered  too  much," 

She  seems  to  have  continued  this  reluctance,  as  if  some  barrier, 
either  real  or  inugioaryp  kept  them  apart ;  for  in  a  later  letter  be  says : 
''  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  have  seen  each  other  six  or  seven  times 
in  siji  years  ;  and  in  adding  up  the  minutes  we  have  passed  three  or 
four  hours  together,  during  half  of  which  time  we  hardly  spoke," 

This  statement  will  not  appear  so  exaggerated  when  we  come  to 
the  name  and  position  of  the  '*  Unknown." 

Again  he  writes  :  '^  All  is  mysterious  in  you :  you  act  in  a 
^^^^iPetnaUly  oppomte  manner  to  that  m  iv\^Vc\^  qi\i»  ^ftcs^'cvvjEui 
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coodact  ihemsdves  :  you  of  }'ou  are  going  into  (he  country  :  well, 
Uut  b  ftx  taiid)  as  to  say  yoa  will  have  plenty  of  umt,  for  xhttt  th« 
days  are  long  aod  ibe  want  of  ^omcLhing  to  (jo  leads  to  ihe  wriling 
of  letter)  ',  at  tlie  saHic  liu>e»  iht  waitlifulucsa  <jf  )^ur  DrAgoEti  Wing 
Ic»chccltcd  by  i\\t  occtijjijiItoDs  of  the  town,  jou  will  havL-  niore 
questions  to  undergo  vhcn  Icttcn  arc  brought  to  you."  lie  often 
ABnirai  her  thai  fnendsfaTp  b  his  only  aim,  "  I  have  long  sought  for 
%  womtn  whh  whom  I  should  tiot  be  in  love,  and  tn  whom  1  could 
place  confid^nc^  r  prolubly  ve  should  both  hn  giinera  by  a  dote 
aeqruunt^ce — but  stfll,  do  as  your  high  pnjdeni!«  eajoiiw  yon," 

This  tonr,  half  tender,  half  pbyful,  goes  on  foi  some  lime,  but 
Kf^rimde,  anltke  I^  Fontaine,  who  said  he  was  blind  as  A  mole 
to  the  buhs  of  those  he  lo^cd,  became  more  and  mere  critical 
as  be  grew  mote  interested,  and  hii  irony  and  depreciations  must 
hare  been  father  hard  to  bear.  He  writes :  "  You  have  many 
ridkuloas  ideas  (fof^ive  the  word),  but  of  these  I  am  unwiliing  to 
deprive  yoOf  as  yon  hare  nothing  to  put  in  their  place :  you  become 
daily  mote  egotistical— you  are  one  of  the  chilly  womrn  of  the 
north.'  He  accuses  !icf  of  caprice,  hypocrisy,  even  of  treachery — 
and  this  lool:s  a  liitle  more  loiTrlilte  ;  but  it  is  all  said  with  a  lively 
Uidmage  which  !ihc  seeniit  to  hive  ictumcd  in  kind»  and  which 
et^gcsts  something-  of  ui^rvallty  and  malce-bcticvc. 

But,  as  time  passes,  a  chai^  takes  place.  They  ace  each  other 
more  foqucatly  -.  vUit  muEcums  and  galleries  together — both  lovers 
of  art — and  take  Toog  w^lks  in  the  woods  rear  Paris,  which,  ho  fsySp 
wh«A  thej  atr  over,  h-id  boromc  a  pan  of  his  life  Rui  again  aho 
seems  to  withdraw  into  the  «hade,  And  agsin  he  accuses  her  of 
"  convent  ways,  pnde,  nnd  infernal  coquetry  ! '' 

StiTI,  we  only  possess  one  side  of  the  question.  It  is  impoitstbic 
to  divine  the  real  intcnitons  of  the  Inconnue,  sii>ce  many  passia^ttfi 
to  the  letters,  which  would  doabtleis  have  bcini  enlightening,  have 
been  suppRSsed  in  puhlicition^  probably  at  the  dcMre  of  their 
possessor,  wfco,  although  ready  to  reveal  the  sentiments  of  her  corrc' 
spondent,  was  evidently  more  guarded  as  to  her  own.  Her  name 
and  position  lonft  remained  a  secret.  The  ^cviu  dts  dtnx  Afcndts 
decbred  her  to  be  an  Englishwoman  moving  in  the  be^t  MKicty  ;  the 
QaarUrty  Hfviop   Inclines  t^  the  belief  thai  she  was   French  by 

birth— iftjjdr^  de  ^tHpa^k  to  a  Madame  de  D ,  giving  only  the 

initial  tetter  by  way  of  elucidation.  Other  reviews  and  eriticisins 
frankly  own  lo  want  of  inform-ition  ;  but  the  myttery  vas  sure  to  be 

discovered  sooner  or  later,  and  in  a  lately  published  Life  of  M<*Tim^  

A»gust^  Filoa  rtrtats  that    3f^JemoiselIe    Jenny   Datqutn,  l\A      ^H 
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daughter  of  a  Boulofjne  adrocate,  wit  no  other  ihan  ihe  heroiikc  of 
the  letters ;  and  there  secim  no  maniKr  of  doabt  thit  he  speaks  wiih 
auEhority.  Her  aimc  in  full  and  her  address,  55  Hue  Jacob,  wis 
given  t>y  M^imfo  hiioBelf  to  Madame  MootijOi  in  order  that  bomc 
handkerchiefs  might  be  sent  hcr^  of  vhkh  the  make*  nicniion  in  one 
of  thelcUcn. 

Filon  defends  himtctf  from  a  breach  of  ccnr*dcnce  by  rcmaiking 
clul  »cniplc4  would  be  out  of  place,  since  ihc  penonc^iefly  interested 
baU  Alrv.iJy  given  to  the  world  the  documents  on  wliidit  ho  com- 
mentis  abiding  th-it  her  only  ini^iake  was  m  not  having  taken  the 
public  flltogtlher  into  her  confidence,  since  there  were  no  suftceplt* 
bilities  to  be  wounded  and  nothing  wrong  to  be  conceded  ;  "  t>ui/' 
he  contintJcSk  "  the  lost  idea  to  enter  a  woman's  bead  U  to  rcfrj>in 
from  making  th*  tmUtU  of  a  document."  Such  being  the  fact,  all 
the  dilTiculLics  and  ambiguities  disappear,  I^llc  Dacquin  could 
not  have  been  quite  free  cicher  as  httitutritc  or  domt  dt  c&mpa^U 
to  nceive  her  friends  at  her  own  %i\\  and  pleasure,  nor  cotdd  sbc 
make  appoiniments  to  nteci  thcin  when  nnd  where  she  chotc, 
M^riro^  speaks  of  her  dragon  and  of  seme  one  who  bad  the  Tight 
to  question  tier  prx^ding^  and  seems  to  understand,  nlthoiigh  stiU 
in  a  toncof  complaim,  that  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  thai  they  should 
miss  each  oiher  in  the  umc  place,  or  even  remain  in  the  same  sai&n 
together  without  exchanging  a  word, 

A  less  conventional  man  might  have  surely  hesitated,  m  his  own 
poution^  to  engage  himsclfserioualy,  orlogo  beyond  the  bour>dsof  &  | 
pUtonic  friendihip.  Perhaps  the  only  eurioos  part  of  the  matter  is 
the  thirty  years'  correspondence^  wl^idi  remained  ak-ays  on  the  same 
footing — the  attachment  unaltered,  tender,  di^interuted,  perfectly 
sincere. 

More  valuable,  although  much  less  generally  noticed,  are  ^ 
MJnm6!'s  letters  to  Faniui,  revealing  a  ncw^a  political  M^rim^ 
conversant  with  the  affairs  and  strateg>'  of  hLs  own  and  other 
countries*  The  true  story  of  the  Second  Empire  gren"  day  by  day 
more  cteir  under  his  steady  and  l^rilliant  touch  ;  for,  perfect  courtier 
as  he  waS|  he  was  no  time-server,  and  had  always  the  courage  of  his 
opinion.  J'aniui,  as  a  political  exile,  had  found  refuge  in  England,  I 
where  he  oljuined  Ihc  post  of  librarian  at  thclfritish  MuKrum.  Mis 
^iendship  wiih  M^rim^c  began  with  a  formal  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  some  manuscript,  copied  from  the  archives  of  the  Vatiain 
by  Beyle,  uadcr  his  pseudonym  of  Stcndlial,  aod  wov  cemented  by 
tlic  bonds  of  AchoUrahip.  During  hiii  frequent  risils  lo  LoikdoOi 
whtrchc  had  m^ny  jartueniial  and  d«l«\gvi\a\ve4  tuetvis,  >^^v;mW% 
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haf^iest  days  were  passed  amidst  the  learned  dust  or  Bloomsbury 
Square,  tnd  the  sympathy  between  the  two  men  is  made  eviden 
tiinMi^  two  thick  volumes  of  letters.  From  these  it  i^  clear  that 
long  before  the  crisis  M6im^  was  welt  aware  of  the  futility  of  the 
Emperor's  experiment  at  Liberal  measures.  "  Personal  government," 
he  said,  "has  become  impossible;  and  parliamentary  government 
without  good  iaich,  without  honesty,  without  capable  men,  appears 
to  me  not  less  impossible."  A  Liberal  in  the  days  of  the  July  revolu- 
tion, be  no  longer  believed  in  liberty. 

In  filing  health  he  had  established  himself  at  Cannes  ;  but  when 
the  war  broke  out  he  returned  to  E^aris — to  the  Senate — to  the  side 
of  the  Empress.  One  of  the  best  things  said  of  any  man  was  said  of 
him  :  "II  est  Le  serviteur  de  I'infortune,  et  aux  mauvaises  heures  il 
ftahli," 

After  the  disaster  of  Sedan  all  hope  was  over.  He  died,  almost 
suddenly,  on  his  return  to  the  South  ;  and  was  buried — without  any 
of  the  paiade  which,  as  Senator,  Academician,  and  man  of  letters,  he 
might  have  commanded— in  the  little  English  cemetery  at  Cannes, 
where  he  still  lies.  His  friends  will  remember  him  as  the  type  of  a 
school  whidi  exists  no  more.  Elegant,  chivalrous,  with  a  delicate 
sense  of  honour,  somewhat  overbearing,  he  had  all  the  virtues  and 
all  the  &ults,  all  the  prejudices  and  affectations  of  the  old  French 
aristocrat  \  and  warm-hearted,  in  spite  of  outward  frigidity,  there 
was  no  one  more  loyal  or  more  sincere.  Nearly  at  the  last  he  said, 
with  one  of  his  enigmatic  smiles,  "  How  is  it  the  most  indiiferent 
men  are  the  most  beloved?"* 

C.  £,   MBETKERXr. 
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THE   MOUNTAINS   OF 
THE    ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

THE  mountains  of  CumberUnd  and  Westmorelaad  may  dftte 
their  celebrity  from  the  time  of  the  Lake  poets.  Until 
Wordsworth  and  Southey  settled  in  their  midst  and  found  inspiration 
and  congenial  quietude  under  their  abrupt  little  headif,  they  were  not 
thought  much  of  by  the  majority  of  Englishmen.  People  who  could 
aflfordto  tra^'el  for  pleasure  crossed  the  Channel  for  their  "  ^ghts." 
They  made  straight  for  the  Swiss  Alps  if  they  wanted  mountains. 
Lakeland  was  then  in  the  rough  state ;  neither  its  roads  nor  its  inns 
were  of  the  kind  to  help  the  tourist  on  the  way  to  enthusiasm.  Poet 
Gray  (of  '*  Elegy  "  renown),  as  long  ago  as  1769,  did  some  tramping 
in  the  Cumberland  dales,  and  was  filly  impressed.  But  out  of 
question  he  would  have  felt  more  civilly  towards  the  district  if  it 
had  yielded  him  a  larger  share  of  the  creature  comforts  to  which 
he  was  accustomed.  We  learn  from  his  diary  something  on  this 
score.  When  he  came  afoot  to  Ambleside  he  found  **  the  best  bed- 
chamber "  of  the  inn  there  as  dark  and  damp  as  a  cellar,  so  that  he 
"grew  delicate,  gave  up  Wynandcrmcre  in  despair,"  and  resolved 
to  go  on  to  KeiidAl  directly.  Things  arc  very  different  at  Ambleside 
now.  No  one  need  anywhere  in  the  district  be  driven  away  for  lack 
of  accommodation.  Almost  under  the  lee  of  Sea  Fell  Pike  itself 
(where  the  mountains  are  at  their  wildest)  one  may  nowadays  enjoy 
a  soft  clean  bed,  as  well  as  the  good  rich  cream,  fresh  e^s,  and 
Cumberland  ham  for  which  the  local  farmhouses  are  deservedly 
famous.  Elsewhere,  with  capital  roads  for  cycling  or  driving  to  their 
very  doors,  are  hotels  of  excellent  repute,  even  though  unprovided 
with  lifts  and  the  very  latest  luxuries  of  metropolitan  existence 

The  poets  made  Lakeland  romantic,  and  their  memories  have 

consecrated  the  district.     It  was  an  uphiU  fight  with  them  on  this 

first  count.    The  critics  in  town  laughed  at  Wordsworth  for  what 

they  called  his  rhapsodidng  about  the  beauties  of  nature-    They 

thought  him  preposterous ;  his  vcr«  aetmei  lo  V\vcm  ot\^  ^'^m^otl. 
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Poor,  dear,  tonn-ntirturcd  souls  :  Uicy  knew  no  better.    But  soom 
Of  later  they  were  all  forced  to  ykl<S  praise  to  the  KyiJal  poet    'l\v 
WBSDOStitMlingagaiinit  the  nun  who  could  vrfie  such  tiugnilicerit 
liDCsasthcic  :— 

TIm  vorhl  b  loo  miiub  wUh  lu  ;  late  aaiJ  ioM, 

G«nio|*  and  ipfiuliiig,  w«  Uy  vur«  our  powtti : 

little  we  »M  IB  mature  ttut  U  om  \ 

We  hiTc  (livtt  our  h«arU  >wajr— t  sordid  booa  1 

Tt^U  icft  thu  iMTCi  b«E  bo«ofn  Id  ihc  moon ; 

71»a  vinJi  Aa  will  b«  hewUn;  M  &II  ho«n, 

Aod  u«  ap-^berM  now  Kke  UctpbiE  Aowcm  ; 

foe  Ihbi  Im  cvcfjlhtng,  wv  !ue  out  of  lutic  ; 

llSMwaiuaoL— brcjJ  Grxl  ;  [M  i^lici  be 

A  pB^D  aueklnl  ib  a  ctcui  nuiwof  ii  \ 

So  mii^  1>  ttODcUiiz  oa  Ihk  pleunnt  )ei, 

Have  |-limj^v(  ihJU«o«1ct  omJw  me  l«a  Ibrloni  j 

Harf  li^i  tA  i^Uiif  lukg  fioDi  tbc  Mi ; 

Oi  hou  oltl  TiilMi  blow  lia  wicalbcd  Ikub. 

'  And  SO,  tittle  by  little,  the  rest  of  uslcamt  the  glorious  le.^on 
,  Nature  as  undefiled  as  slie  may  be  found  can  and  vill  leach  lo  those* 
'  who  coane  to  her.    Early  in  tbc  century  many  ^eal  men  ran  norih 
from  London  to  sec  if  Wordsworth  was  n  mere  jtiggkr  «ith  nords. 
[  The  charm  of  Lakehnd  became  established*    Even  Charles !  jtmh, 
i  most  thorou^h-coing  of  Cockneys,  bad  to  confess  tlut  life  held  otlier 
[joys  as  well  as  London-    "  I  ha^-c  s.iiblicd  myself/'  he  irritcs  to  lus 
l^cnd  Manning  on  :3e]>1emler  14,  iSoj,  "  tliat  there  15  such  a  thing 
las  tiial  which  tourists  caJI  rovkkntU^  which  1  ^"ery  much  suspected 
the)'  maVc  such  a  s;>lu:tcnnj;al>out  it,  and  toss  ihetr  splendid 
bets  orounj  ihcin,  till  they  i^ivc  1^  dlui  a  light  a^  at  four  o'clock 
[put  moTTiios  >I^c  Limp«  do  a^cr  an  illuminauon."     He  luid  been 
oothcy'a gticat  at  Otaa  llallr  and  had  thence  av:enJc4  SkidJa^-. 
;  wai  aday/*heeontinuc4,  '*ibac  %' ill  stand  out  like  a  mounlaiji^ 
Ll  am  sure^  in  my  life,     Ihil  1  am  returned  (I  have  now  heeo  come 
hocao  MKtf  three  week*,  1  wa*  a  month  cut),  and  you  cannot  conccivo 
J|h«  di|[radatioii  I  felt  at  firsE,  ffom  bcin^  accustomed  ro  waiulrr 
as  air  amonf  mcwntains,  and  bathe  in  rivets  iritbouc  being 
nfrootcd  by  any  one,  to  come  homi  and  w^rk,    I  felt  \'cTy  Uttti. 
had  been  dreaming  I  was  a  vco'  S^^t  n^^^-    1^^^  ^t  is  goini;  olT, 
[  I  find  I  shall  conform  in  tunc  to  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  ha> 
pleased  God  lo  call  me*    Besides,  af^cr  all.  Fleet  Sticct  and  the 
arc  better  places  to  live  in  for  good  and  all  ihin  amidst 
Bkiddav*    Still,  I  turn  back  to  those  great  places  where  I  n^ndered 
^aboot/OTtfcrpaff/^m  rheir  ^earnc**."    If  Ijmb  could  be  won  to 
wonhip  -Vj/i//c  ia  CumtxTlanO,  ^yonc  might  SO  l>e  woru    And  noTi 
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If  tbe  cad  of  Hm  luMui^  cveiy  miiMigi  iljonwrndi  of  hanj-handed 
hciorj  voftos  mn  mlo  lakftoid  bf  rmiiiiun  tniai  for  the  day  or 
the  week  cod  and  ibov fM  the  Ame  cntbnsamL  IidoeaoDCgood 
lo  lee  ham  they  >n  isipresMd  Thcf  naj  not  s^tfy  their  reeUngs 
ia  Tciy  dcgutt  speech ;  bot  ifait  h  n.  deCaiL  Tbe  inflocnce  <tf  the 
lakes  and  mounivm  b  opoo  tbeon,  cvoi  (let  ns  hope)  on  those  of 
them  vbo  towards  the  ercniii^  of  their  pIcASuie  hirdi  tip^ly  Trom 
nindcrmen'*  cnmsooed  vaicn  to  the  lailvsj  statioQ  trhence  tfacj 
bare  to  Fcmni  to  their  maoj-chimDejcd  tovu. 

h  took  flome  tnae  to  ettafafirfi  the  rocnaotic  repntadoo  of  Lake- 
land. The  luhkm  of  dimbing  its  moontains  followed  even  more 
tardUy ;  and  of  making  them  an  cxenrbe-gromid  for  cragsmen  latest 
of  alL  Of  course,  u  moonuins  these  little  fdlows  cannot  be 
eipectcd  to  take  bi^  rank.  Sea  Fell  Pike,  the  mo&arch  of  them, 
is  onlj  3,210  ft.  above  the  sea-leiel  HieFe  was  someexcase  for  the 
Americin  visitor  «rho  the  other  daj  fomid  Hdrdljn  disappcnDting* 
He  and  his  wife  chanced  to  be  on  UUswater  in  the  wake  of  the 
Emperor  of  Gennanj,  who  was  beii^  introdoccd  in  very  wet  weather 
to  some  oi  the  Lake  district's  beaotiea.  The  skipper  politely  explained 
to  the  American  bdj  that  she  saw  in  front  of  her  the  h^jiest  moun- 
tain in  those  parts— HelTelljn.  ""  Hel  what?**  exclaimed  the  lady. 
**  HclTellyn^"  courteously  replied  the  dipper.  The  gentleman  from 
Chicago  laughed,  andguessedthat^  if  the  Rockies  could  just  see  this 
Hclvdlyn  they  too  would  laugh  some.*  The  same  may  be  said  of  Sea 
Fell  and  Skiddaw,  But  really  it  docs  not  matter.  They  may  not  be 
very  majestic  peaks,  but  they  are  excellently  fMxiportioned  to  their 
surroundings,  and  probably  nowhere  in  the  world  in  so  small  an  area 
will  you  find  such  extraordinary  \-ariety  of  scenery,  from  sweet  green 
glens  with  trout  streams  purling  throu^  them  to  lonely  uf^ands  and 
sharp-edged  summit  ciags.  Edmund  Burkc^  in  Iiis  "  Essay  on  the 
Sublime,**  makes  smallncss  an  essential  quality  of  beauty.  The 
English  Lake  district  will  dispense  with  the  attribute  of  ''sublime  "  so 
i:  may  keep  its  more  caressing  attribute  of ''  lovely.'' 

But  to  get  to  the  rockA.  These  Cumberland  mountains  are 
remarkable  for  their  steepness.  The  angle  of  thdr  slopes  makes 
them  as  a  whole  most  attractive  to  climbers.  Helvellyn  and  Skiddaw 
may  be  excluded  perhaps,  though  one  is  unwilling  to  offer  a  slight 
to  such  sounding  names.  Skiddaw,  especially,  is  only  an  undulating 
hump.  Its  bulk  makes  it  impressive,  and  its  situation  at  the  foot 
of  Derwentwatcr  (fairest  of  lakes)  keeps  it  an  eternal  favourite 
with  the  multitude.  Deserredly  so,  too,  for  though  anything  but 
precipitous  it  is  winsome  for  its  cloud  effects  and  the  fine  purple 
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carpeiins  of  lU  heather.  As  for  Hetv«11)T,  ft  is  but  a  grind  to  its 
niiDinit,  and  no  kmg  one  citlicf.  Word&worth  once  wrote  a  local 
gukle-bookt  and  in  it  he  ssys  of  Striding  Edge— HclvcUyn's  boldest 
approtch — "This  road  ought  net  to  be  taken  by  anyone  frith  weak 
rtenresi,  as  the  lop  in  many  places  scarcely  aifords  rooai  to  plant  the 
foQl,  ajid  i>  boct  vith  awful  ptccipfccs  on  either  side."  But  by  now 
Striding  Edge  has  become  a  tboro  ugh  fare,  i  hare  seen  a  doxcn 
yottog  ladfiea  with  parasoU  take  the  E<tge  gaily  in  prooesaion,  and 
dainber  to  the  breast  of  Hclvdlyn  without  much  fuss.  Wofdc- 
worth  and  Scott  took  \\  together  in  1S05  for  a  «pecia!  purpose  that 
ha»  had  moeh  to  d<)  with  the  Edge's  reputation  for  awe«>m«nea. 
It  wu  the  "i^xt  of  Chailes  Cough's  death  on  the  mountatn,  and  the 
poets  wbhcd  to  see  the  spot  where  the  body  had  rested  for  so  many 
weeks  watched  o\*r  by  his  little  lerrief.  I'he  poems  that  were  the 
outcome  of  this  liiendly  tour  may  be  said  to  have  made  Helvellyn^s 
reputation.  One  wonders  how  many  timet  these  lines  hare  been 
repeated  by  Scottlovers  on  the  great  hill,  rererring  to  the  little  dog's 
vralch  a\tt  tts  master  :— 

Ko«  long  di(t([  Ih^  think  ihni  hb  tllcncc  n<ju(  ulambei  ? 

^Vhcfi  the  wind  WBV<^  \va  g^riiicnl,  hov  ofi  dj'lit  ihou  »Urt  ? 

As  a  clamber,  Striding  Edge  Is  interesting  \  but  U  haj  Ihile  or  no 
risk,  escccpt  in  a  very  strong  wind  or  thick  fo(^  The  screes  on 
ckher  tund  uc  ger^craUy  not  k>  Mccp  Uit  lh.it  they  would  yield 
foothold  or  a  grip  to  the  man  who  fcU  on  them  from  above.  There 
n  a  tombstone  midway  on  the  Edge,  commemorating  a  fox-hunter 
«^howaski1ed  hcrcaboutii  while  following  the  hounds  many  yean 
ago.  It  i*  not  a  pretty  object,  and  one  would  like  it  removed.  But 
tti  inscnption  showt  that  the  Edge  is  not  the  dreadful  thing  it  hai 
been  described.  There  is  another  memorial  stone  on  Heltdlyn, 
where  the  route  from  the  Edge  gas  on  to  the  summit  level  This  is 
in  honour  of  Charles  Cough's  dog,  and  also  to  remind  the  tourisC 
of  the  young  Quaker's  mcTancholy  end.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  like 
not  these  mortoary  erections,  Sloreovcr,  ihc>'  give  an  aliogcthcT 
absurd  alannisi  touch  to  the  swelling  heap  of  "Giil  Mcllin/'  the 
"ydtowinoor"  mountain.  They  are  as  reasonable  where  ihcy  are 
as  the  novdisi  Wt^  Radcliffcs  account  of  her  ascent  of  SkidOaw  in 
1 794,  when,  if  she  is  to  be  believed,  she  found  the  air  at  so  great  a 
height  '*veiy  ihin,"  and  "difficult  to  be  inspired." 

The  I^ngdak  Pikes,  though  a  thousand  feet  less  la  clct-ation 

than    Sea   Fell,  are   noiewurtliy  among  the   Lakeland   hills,     ^Co 

moiutain»  become  to  endeared  to  the  viiilor  who  is  content  to  stay 

by  U'indertncte  and  enjoy  his  views  at  a  distance.     From  the  lake 

vos^cci-xxxiv.    icoLaooj.  O 
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they  ate  really  bcaociful,  especially  towds  »un»ct  timC}  wScn  thcii 
iLudacuiUJ  little  liead-'t  are  bossed  agAinit  a  sJcy  of  cthiuoii  2nd  g<;)d« 
Wicn  stormy  vrc^ilbcf  is  in  the  asccn^Anl  ll>cy  arc  also  llw  bt« 
ihings  in  »ight,  unless  the  clou^:»  elect  to  cover  tticm  up  neck  and 
cropi  and  inky  blaclcnosa  reigns  around  them,  Beaid^s,  they  Jtre  to 
tasy  of  accCSB,  The  road  from  Ambleside — Lakcbtid's  Pioeadilly 
Circu« — U  A  good  ami  ^hort  one.  In  the  sexson,  coachet  and  chars- 
^'banci  follow  each  other  by  the  half  dozen  up  the  longdate  Valley, 
and  the  tvo  hoieU  a1  the  Wse  of  the  bTacken*cbd  alopet  whidi 
lead  to  the  peaks  have  much  Ado  to  find  luncheon  Tor  all-comers. 
Iq  a  couple  of  houn  you  may  scramble  to  ihe  tops  of  both  the 
tnountains.  From  either  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  compre* 
hen&ivc  view  obtained  ;  though  the  best  part  of  it  is  tKat  of  the  near 
clifTf  of  the  Uitle  hills  themselves.  These  are  almost  prctenCiotuily 
steep.  The  crags  of  Harrison  Stickle  over  the  bright  little  Stickle 
Tarn  and  those  of  Pike  o' Stickle  from  its  cone  into  ihe  valley  of 
Mickleden  arc  warranted  to  break  necks.  But  the  picnickers  here 
for  the  day  do  not  impeni  their  bcnes.  They  are  gcnetally  content 
to  ^p  in  the  sunlight  by  the  pretty  cascades  of  Mill  Gill  or  Dtingcon 
cm  until  luncheon  is  ready.  By  dx  o'clock  the  more  serious- 
minded  tourist  may  boj^e  to  have  ihis  part  of  the  v;j1ley  to  himself- 
J'or  him  by-and-bye  Lhe  Ptkes  will  don  their  rosy  Hushes  of  the 
evening,  and  if  he  will  lUc  fis  e^rly  as  he  ought  here  in  midsummer 
be  may  aho  sec  them  transftgurcd  in  the  dawnlight.  This  laat  is  the 
time  to  get  on  terms  with  these  pleasant  little  hills.  The  dewy 
bracken  is  then  s'n.'cet  to  soiqW,  and  the  pools  of  Dungeon  Ctll 
invite  to  bathe.  The  moorbnd  bet:reen  the  two  sumniJtft  is  thtn, 
too,  as  lonely  as  the  Saliara,  Tliough  you  arc  within  two  hours 
afoot  of  crowds  of  louriKts,  you  are  as  much  *ecluded  from  >"OUt 
fellow  creatures  as  if  you  were  pent  in  by  uncliml)able  precipices. 

Prom  the  Pikes  it  is  a  nide  Kcr^mble  by  Rossctt  Gill  into  Ibe 
heart  of  Lakcbnd's  peaks.  This  ts  work  of  course  for  none  lut 
pedestrians.  That  it  is  ko  may  be  surmised  from  tlie  significant 
vene  about  it  in  a  local  visitor's  book  : — 

If  I  vftr  n  lov^  anrl  kvn]  ft  tasc, 

^Vholiifcd  on  (he  top  of  Rctsscit  Fitt, 
^L  \Vhi1e  I  AbciJc  nt  Dungpon  Gill ; 

^M  I'd  ivcai  by  All  thit'5  giXHl  ftnil  iU 

^H  To  lovd  and  cH^rLi-h  hcf  tvxi  Atid  ever, 

^^  But  go  up  lo  vi»l  hcr-^never  I  never  1 

And  yet  the  whole  accent  is  barely  a  thousand  vmical  feet  From 
cloud  haunted  Angle  Tarn  on   its   summit,  a  climb  o(  another 
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tkousuitl  feet  brings  one  to  Esk  Haujc,  irhcnct  oi  dlvcrctbn  on« 
maj  sUoll  up  Great  Eod  or  Sea  Fdl  Pike,  both  easy  to  reach  from 
tfcts  upland  }UtK:ti<»i  of  many  mouAtaiDCcrin^  UacIcA  ;  aMumlng,  oT 
coune^  l^t  the  d^jr  n  fine  ard  not  phgued  by  storms  and  mist. 
In  this  eventuality,  howcter,  £ik  Hause  it  jt»t  f^tpeciabty  periEoui 
f^r  thr  man  vho  tus  so  romp:t«t,  and,  vilhouL  knowing  the  di£tri<.*tf 
perstUs  in  stumbling  on  towardi  what  He  hclicres  to  be  hi«  pre- 
deatittcd  bourne.  Sea  Fdl  Pike  has  a  cruelly  bad  summit  Trom  a 
ihocnukei's  point  of  view.  It  lus  also  a  ulcction  of  neat  littk 
precipiccd  as  capable  as  those  of  the  Langdale  Pikes  of  bringiitg  a 
man  suddenly  to  his  end. 

To  get  to  ihe  sununU  of  Sea  Fell  Pike  from  any  diicciion, 
it  13  Dccessary  to  dtmb  from  one  mais  of  sharp-edged  rode  to 
aiiOtbCf  for  hundreds  of  yards.  The  only  obvious  d^mger  fs  thst  or 
a  sprained  ankle.  Some  of  the  Qisuei  betneca  the  rocks  appeal  to 
the  imaginatkm.  Bui  the  air  i£  so  good  and  pure  here  that  «v«il 
timid  lourisUt  having  got  so  far,  are  exhilarated  into  comiruirg  until 
tbe  bu{e  cairn,  >riih  ii>  wrUid  ^unuuiidiiigs  t>f  sandiridt  |ia|K,i%  aitd 
the  brokco  glass  ol  ginger-beer  boulcs  b  at  length  atUiined.  Then 
oo4lung  rcniins  b<3t  to  citjoy  a  vicvr  of  mountain  lops  that  is  quite 
nvage  in  it<  unfcdeL-mcd  solitude  oacI  rockJnefi&.  Let  Wordswoith — 
the  greatfst  name  in  I^keland^ yield  us  his  dcm:r]pticn  oa  th{> 
Kubject  -  the  rc<t  of  ui;  ean  only  echo  hi«  wordit,  "  Round  the  top 
c/  Scnvfell  Pike,"  he  luiys,  "not  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  ho  seen. 
Stones  and  tufts  of  moss,  porcbcd  and  brown,  appear  between  ihi' 
buge  btocks  and  stones  thAt  lie  in  heaps  on  all  tides  to  a  great 
tfsUDOe,  the  skeletons  and  bones  of  the  earth  not  needed  in  creation, 
and  there  left  to  be  covered  with  never-dying  lichens,  which  the 
clouds  and  dcirs  i>ouriih  and  adotn  with  colours  of  vivid  and 
exquisite  beauty.  Flowers,  the  most  brilliant  Tcatheis,  and  even 
gems,  acaicely  suipjiss  in  colouring  some  of  those  manes  cf  SEonc 
which  00  hunsan  e}^  beholds^  except  Lbe  shepherd  or  DavclkT  b«  led 
thitber  by  curiosity." 

The  most  impreistve  object  to  be  seen  from  the  Pike  \t  Great 
Cable;  with  the  track  of  Sty  Head  Pass  climbing  its  bore  sidtS 
towaida  Sty  Head  Tarn,  that  home  of  descending  waters  and  the 
Mountain  Kinglet  butterfly.  Great  Gable  is  only  z>949  feet  in  height, 
but  he  docs  juMicc  to  oil  his  inches.  Ko  mountain  lias  so  fine  s 
rock  colouring — rtd  vhere  ht«  scrcca  break  from  the  clip's  whicli 
form  a  girdle  of  little  precipices  about  his  crest ;  grey  to  blue  below ; 
green  where  mois  and  ^rass  astert  themselves,  and  black  as  to  hit 
6pwniag  tnigx     Aa  mounrarn  looks  so  well  when  neat  to  \tj 
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sUnds  up  so  nobler  when  tttn  from  a  disiance.  One  ^^eu  to  lore 
Great  Cable  after  but  a  brier  acquainULOce  with  him.  Having  pven 
Wordsworth's  dcscriplioti  of  Sea  Fell  Pike,  I  carnot  do  beiiw  thia 
quote  Carlyle  on  Cireat  Gable  ;  the  more  so  as  his  "  Sartor  Restrtus" 
hi»  A  rug)i:ed  »rengih  arid  charm  vonicvbot  cximpanble  u>  tbcse 
moLtfiUiii^  thcm&cU'ca'.  '*  A  hundred  and  a  hundred  savage  peaks, 
like  ginni  nplrila  of  tlie  wi1dcrn<:»  ;  there  in  Ibctr  tilcnec,  in  iIku 
sotitvde,  even  as  on  the  night  when  Koah'a  Ddugc  Tint  dried. 
TtonulifuT,  nay  »oUnii],  vrai  the  «uddcn  aspect  to  our  Wandenir.  H9 
^xiC(\  frt-cT  the^e  »itipen<!oui  mas^s  with  wonder,  almott  wiih 
longing  desire  ;  n^ver  tiU  this  hour  hod  he  knoim  Nature,  that  she 
was  Otie,  that  she  was  ht%  Nfother  and  divine  .  ,  .  ■  murmur  of 
Elcmiir  and  Immensity,  of  Death  and  of  l.ifc,  stole  through  his 
soul ;  and  he  felt  as  if  Death  and  Life  were  one  ;  as  if  the  Earth 
were  not  dead,  as  if  ttie  spirit  of  the  Eailh  had  its  throne  in  that 
splendour,  and  his  own  spirit  were  therewith  holding  communion." 

This  has  the  true  note.  MotE  of  uk,  when  young  or  not  quite 
young,  h.ivc  fcU  something  like  ic  when  perched  oei  one  or  ottier  of 
tijc  lakeland  peaks.  Tor  my  part,  though,  I  have  ever  been  content 
to  think  my  thoughu  on  Great  Gable  without  such  invail  of  soul  as 
the  pen  and  ink  record  of  them  involves.  A  cigarette  and  a  sof% 
nodule  of  moss  for  my  head  are  all  the  aids  to  Great  Gable's 
npprefintion  I  crave-  None  the  \t^\  one  i»  grateful  to  such  m<;n  as 
[.!aTlyle  for  putting  one's  own  fc<cbk-  and  invertebrate  idcai  into  such 
vigorous  and  stiggcstlve  words. 

Great  Gable  is  a  fAvourite  mountain  with  men  and  women  who 
like  oul-cf-tW-vay  climbs.     At  KaMl*t  ;iou  m^y  rely  upon  limling  ^t 
the  Wssdalc  Head  Hotel  at  least  two  or  three  Alpine  Club  members, 
and  as  many  Oxford  or  Cambridge  undergradLiatrs  esf^er  to  fleth 
their  sbtlitics  as  crAg^mcn  on  the  Sea  Fell  group  of  rocks.    There 
will  ilien  be  snow  on  ibc  hl^h  peaks,  if  not  in  all  the  va]lc>s  and  orcr 
the  lower  lulls.     Our  enthusiasts  hare  the  district  very  much  to 
themselves,  and  enjoy  themselves  accordingly.     At  «uch  a  time  the 
Needle  of  the  Great  Gable  is  anything  but  an  insignificant  ascent, 
Even  in  midsummer  it  isaccnunicd  one  of  the  vcr>' best  Uts  of  wotic    _ 
in  Cuml)erland     It  is  just  a  tooth  of  rock  about  a  hundred  feet  in  H 
VCrtkaJ  ht-igiu,  thrust  out  from  the  cliffs  on  the  Sty  Head  Pass  side 
of  the  mounuin.    But  where  it  descends  towards  the  Pass  ii  tus   ^ 
furtlier  a  precipitous  ilope  of  about  live  hundred  additional  feet.    lis    ■ 
ri>ks  arc  ihcicfoic  quite  luflScienL     A  man  need  not  tumbte  more 
thjkit  ftfiy  fed  to  kill  himself.     Greal  Ga\iWs^e:cdV  w\4  \!™c  hUttcr- 
homcmn  do  the  business  foe  him  cc\ua\Vy  iicW,  \\ww^^2tfti'^^"^^:t«^fc' 
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tbe  final  sboukkr  of  the  btter  be  anything  between  ten  bim)  Ebitjr 
times  as  Eu  as  that  from  tbc  Needle's  Dcck. 

It  IS  ve'J  worth  while  to  dbctus  the  Needle  wiih  men  who  have 
dcRC  it  (women  loo,  though  not  many),  if  you  do  not  care  to  try  it 
youndf.  My  irqiuinlarurc  with  it,  for  example,  is  merely  ocuhr  aiMl 
by  hcaitty,  and  I  ani  content  thai  it  should  be  10,  after  learning 
voatetfaiDg  of  the  trials  of  the  uiait  of  ihe  climbing  P^ty  who  iitakcs 
tbe  "  running  "  fur  tbc  uthcnt.  U  is  hix  hcmourablc  o^cc  to  titk  his 
iKCk  prc-<ru;ncntly  ;  tothc  otbienhcli^nds  hislcvcmgcand  E;ui<£ance. 
The  wont  pan  of  the  climb  is,  at  one  may  gne^^,  that  frona  the  neck 
to  the  Needle's  cianium.  On  this  latter  there  is  just  enough  of  a 
cranny  for  the  insertion  of  a  finger-joint,  which  haa  to  sullice 
10  lift  its  owner  into  positi>Qn  to  use  his  feet.  This  ordeal  post,  the 
worst  is  over,  and  in  due  tin^  the  audacioas  tourUts  may  hope  to  be 
amnfied  picturesquely  od  the  restricted  area  of  the  summit.  If  they 
liave  a  pho^D(;nti>her  handy,  so  much  the  better  for  their  self-respect. 
Ko  rock  m  lakeland  photographs  more  sensationally  than  Great 
Gi^le's  Needle. 

The  Pillar  Rock  deserves  inenlion  immedbtely  after  the  Needle. 
It  is  a  bold  little  outcrop  from  the  Pillar  Mountain  {7>937  ft.  high)' 
in  EimenJaJc  Valley,  which,  and  its  lake,  arc  commanded  cxctUcntly 
from  Great  Gable.  For  long  it  reigned  supreme  in  the  disinct  for 
its  difficulties.  This  was  before  ihc  face  precipices  of  Sea  Fell  aiid- 
Ibc  Ncedk  ?iad  dccLucd  ihdr  jxjs&ibilitics  as  wi^ll  as  tlicir  charms* 
Men  caaie  to  the  Ptllnr  Rock  and  look  their  chance  somewhat 
recklessly*  It  ha«  killed  aocftl  of  its  ftdniircts  :  notably  in  187$  an 
anesent  dergyman  who  hod  annually  for  a  generation  or  two  scaled  it 
in  tafcty.  But  as  this  enthusiast  was  eighty  years  of  age,  one  must 
admit  that  ic  cannot  be  a  very  deadly  climby  if  proper  care  be  taken, 
Ic  b  not  in  £ict  reckoned  so  now.  There  ire  many  routes  up  it,  aiid 
though  it  b  ftdfisable  to  use  a  rope  if  two  or  three  men  attack  it 
in  company,  especially  by  a  difficult  way,  it  b  succetsfully  tackkd  by 
individuals,  llae  cragsman  who  has  done  the  Needle  and  the  Sea 
Fdl  Rocks  thinks  "  small  beet '  of  the  Pillar  Rock.  Yet  it  is  not  by 
any  means  a  pinnicic  to  be  despised  or  undereilimated  by  llie  new 
hand  at  cliiT  work. 

Sea  Fell,  like  Great  Gable,  is  a  mountun  that  fascinates  the 
more  one  ktwws  of  it  One  can  hardly  forgite  the  I'ike  for  ousting 
it  from  tlie  position  of  the  highest  peak  in  England  True,  there  are 
but  fifty  fed  between  ihcm,  yet  it  is  enough.  The  modem  gco- 
gr^hj  books  insist  upon  tbc  fvJcC  that  Sea  Kcli  is  only  the  second 
mouat^o  ia  the  JtAtl  The  aunt  on  the  Pike  is  of  a  sim  \o  W:V  ^v 
ihf^S^^<V^phybook4  in  their  uH^utc  to  the  Pike's  rtoud  5Un6\:\?, 
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J  Seen  rrcm  the  cumbered  sides  of  Sn  FeQ  Pike.  Sea  Fdl's  pre- 
cipices are  tl^c  mmt  striking  in  lakcLuid  The  saratoit  b  a  bogc 
mait  or  fiNiurcd  rock.  These  fisma^  guDcyi^  nod  cfaiBmers  ire  the 
pd  ascents  of  tiK  mountain  hy  men  iriio  can  trasl  thctr  ocfrcs.  the 
naib  id  ittcir  boots,  ibc  strands  In  their  ropo^  and  their  axnndei, 
Bui  there  b  always  danger  hcfc  in  the  looseness  of  ibc  rocks.  Disin- 
(cgialion  goo  bnikly  forwatd  on  Sea  I'jII  a>  cUcnbcTc  Tbc  knot 
of  ^ccn  slate  that  )?cliJcd  sccuic  grij)  last  vtck  maf,  after  a  wild 
£re  or  six  day*  of  bad  frcnl^c^  luvc  bocottie  tfCftcbcffOu^.  Vou  gsi» 
ne^xr  tni&l  lH«  mountains  implicitly.  Erery  dijr  they  hare  to  b* 
provi:d  afreth.  This  U  Ib  ihac  make*  them  so  aUflriiig,  dace  each 
attack  upon  iticm  is  opr'n  to  yidrl  a  nrw  and  crrdilnhli?  viHnfy, 

It  was  thus  that  in  tlic  auiumn  oi  1894  Milncs  ManliaU  cane  lO 
hit  end  on  Sea  FcIL  He  vas  nexr  the  base  cf  the  cli^  whcfca 
Ion|>  sIo|>c  of  detritus  (glides  towards  the  itreensward  far  down. 
Thrrc  was  no  auipidon  of  risk.  He  bad  perched  himself,  as  he 
believed,  safely  enough  in  position  to  take  such  a  photogn^h  as  only 
the  climber  can  obtam.  Then  \\\%  foothold  gave  way.  He  fell  only 
a  few  yardSf  striking  his  liead  upon  the  rod;s.  That  was  aH  Bat 
it  ^ttfliced.  His  body  lay  on  the  eaiy  screes  ^loioit  vithin  a  stride 
of  Ui«  place  where  he  had  set  himself  with  his  catncri.  There 
rtescr  was  a  more  decided  case  of  "  hard  lines,"  Milncs  MarshaU  is 
mined  iit  lakeland.  Like  other  men  wiio  hai-e  come  liither  early  in 
dwLC  live^,  lie  gave  hi^  heart  to  the  disuicU  He  v^as  vrcU'k»own 
whtrcTcr  there  was  crag  work  to  be  done.  IIU  portrait  majr  be 
«cen  at  the  W'psdnlo  Hotel,  in  tKc  coflcCTOom,  wrought  large.  And 
in  the  viutor'ft  books  here  you  m.iy  read  folios  of  notes  on  the 
-climbs  in  the  ricinity  such  ns  Milncs  Marshall  himself  was  capable 
of  miilifif^  and  ctitJci^jng  euiclly. 

Wa^dale  Head  is  the  gloomiest  little  place  m  the  Lakcdistrkc 
iffhen  die  weather  is  uncivil.  But  it  is  a  place  of  memories.  The 
hotel  here  is  the  successor  to  the  inn  kept  in  Wordsworth's  time  by 
old  Will  Kitson,  Christopher  North  and  many  another  man  as 
notable  found  ^Vill  Ricson  good  com^ny  in  his  young  days  ;  and  as 
an  old  man,  the  survivor  of  these  great  ones,  Ritson  loved  nodiing 
heller  than  to  telt  of  hiH  adventures  with  tlicmcn  who  made  them* 
setrcsaiid  l^kelard  famous  by  their  i>enft. 

Nor  is  llic  weather  always  rainy  here.    'I'hc  other  day  I  found  a 

nm  hot  enough  for  anything  burning  upon  its  [irccisc  little  green 

5elds  snd  meadows.    It  was  Sunday,  and  Che  tiny  church  was  open, 

i&  that  I  cotild  look  jet  Jgain  upon  the  wom\-ea\ctx  nflt:^^  wliw:U  are 

supposed  to  have  come  all  the  way  fiorft  lct\\Tv4— ^'i  w\v^'asva^ji^ 
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one  would  suppose,  seeing  that  the  land  of  the  Ssgu  is  not  rich  Jtt 
dnibef*  They  do  not  burr  ^  tbe  cbtin:hyard  here,  llits  seems* 
phy :  the  ^eJIc  of  yew  xj^a  to  the  enclosure  h;ts  so  distinctly 
fuocrca]  aii  air.  Besjde^  odc  vouhl  like  to  have  men  like  Will  Ritscn 
ftMing  in  the  occluded  vale  they  lorcd  so  well. 

Ftoin  the  huolct  it  is  a  mtlc  to  ^Vjutwaicr,  which  hjia  been  rc- 
proft^wd  over  and  over  again  for  its  sternnets.  Pcihapst  it  has  rather  a 
m^  Air  when  dotsdt  rule  the  roovt  over  lingmdl  the  Screec^  and 
VevhifTow.  Bot  viih  height  CTnthine  \x  J*  gay  cnovgh.  Then,  eiwi 
the  pfccipilotis  Screei  tempt  to  a  scramble,  which  well  a^payi^the toil. 
And  if  ODC  will  only  pcrsci'ere  towards  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  tlie 
fiction  of  Wastwater's  grimicss  will  be  quite  dispelled.  Viewed  from 
the  fool,  \Vastv:iler's  mountains  are  a  dclightfu!  sight  Their  rug* 
gedness  b  lost  in  the  distance*  One  has  to  bring  one's  imagination 
tDto  play  to  aid  the  belief  that  those  fine  smoothed  outlines  of  hilia 
cftn  have  such  dark  cracks  ami  Hfls  in  them  at  Piers  Ghylj. 

Tbe  Lale  District  mountains  arc  almost  a  cult  with  some  of  tts, 
Welmtthem  at  all  times,  whether  in  their  tnidst  or  away  from 
then.  Nor  is  tbe  affection  ne  bear  them  in  the  leatt  degree  lessened 
by  the  knowledge  that  some  day  we  may  break  our  necks  on  them. 
One  muse  die  somehow.  J,  fts  an  old  lover  of  the  hills^  would  far 
tooner  breathe  my  last  among  their  rocks  or  on  their  purple  heather 
than  on  a  feather  bed  at  home  auirnundcd  by  medicine  bottles, 

CHAKLL3   fiOVTAROESi 
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SOME   FATAL    BOOKS. 

THE  chronicles  of  literary  martyrdom  possess  many  features  of 
unique  interest,  and  have  hitherto  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  curious.  With  the  exception  of  Disraeli's  "  Calamities  of  Authors^" 
which  treats  only  of  the  woes  of  some  English  authors,  there  is  no 
book  m  our  language  devoted  to  this  subject,  A  few  scarce  works 
written  in  French  and  Latin  record  the  names  of  some  authors 
who  hive  suffered  on  account  of  their  ca^tfus  saib€ndi\  but 
these  were  published  more  than  a  century  ago  *'in  the  decent 
obscurity  of  a  foreign  tongue,"  and  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
libraries  of  the  lovers  of  old  books,  or  repose  in  dusty  oblivion  on 
the  shelves  of  our  public  collections.  The  singular  and  rare  work  of 
Christian  Klutz,  entitled  "  De  Libris  Fatalibus,"  which  I  met  with  in 
a  Dutch  auction-room,  first  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject ;  and 
I  have  derived  much  information  concerning  the  records  of  literary 
fatality  from  such  works  as  Peignot's  "  Dictionnaire  des  Livres  Con* 
damn^  au  Feu,"  "  Analecta  de  Calamiiate  Ltteratotum,"  by 
Menkenius;  "De  Infelicitate  Literatorum,"  by  Valerianus;  the 
fiimous  dictionary  of  Bayle  ;  and  "Infelix  Literatus,"bySpizetius. 

The  writing  of  books  seems  to  exercise  a  strange  fascination  upon 
all  who  have  once  felt  the  influence  of  the  "scribbling  demon."  It 
has  caused  men  to  sacrifice  health,  eyesight,  fortune,  and  even  life 
itself  for  the  sake  of  their  works,  which  like  unnatural  children  have 
often  turned  against  their  parents  and  caused  them  to  be  put  to 
death.  Often  have  authors  vowed,  like  Bor^ruttus,  who  was  much 
troubled  about  his  work  on  anatomy,  that  they  would  write  no  more; 
nor  spend  their  life-blood  for  the  sake  of  so  fickle  a  mistress  or  so 
thankless  a  public ;  but  they  have  invariably  broken  their  word,  and 
again  fallen  a  prey  to  their  love  of  writing.  La  Fontaine's  lines  have 
found  many  sympathisers  : — 

O  \  combicn  Thomnie  est  inconstant,  divcn, 

Foible,  l^gcT,  teiuDt  mal  sa  parole  I 

J'avoia  jur^,  m£ine  en  usex  beaujt  vers, 

De  reconcer  k  tout  conte  frivole. 

Depuii  deux  joura  j^ai  fait  celte  promesie, 

Puifi  lleZ'Toui  L  Rimeur  qui  r^pond 

D'un  Kul  momeuL     Dkn  ne  fit  la  ugene 

Pour  les  cerveaux  i^ni  hanicni  lea  ue^f  Saftn« 
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It  bu  been  the  bshion  of  authors  cr  all  ages  to  complain  bttletl^ 
of  the  ficktenCAS  of  Fortune  mid  Die  ingratitude  of  their  times.  Ba)'Ic 
calls  it  an  epidemical  di^asc  in  the  republic  of  letter^  ajid  poets 
seem  c^fcciallf  liable  to  ttiis  complaint-  U«tiaUx  those  wbo  arc 
moeit  fa^^mned  by  fortune  bc«ail  iheir  faic  with  vehemence  ;  while 
poor  and  uiifuitun&cc  authors  mritc  c-bceifullj'.  To  jutl|£e  fiom  ti» 
writiDga  one  would  imagine  that  BaIzoc  pined  in  poverty  ;  whereas 
Jm  was  living  in  the  greatest  luxury,  surrounded  bf  friends  who 
fautod  «ith  him.  Oftenltnvea  ihU  Unguag«  of  complaint  ift  a  tign  of 
the  ingraiitudc  of  luthorK  tOw:irdR  thoir  age,  rather  iKin  a  tCGlimony 
of  the  ingratitude  of  the  age  towards  authors.  TT^ui  did  the  Fren*^ 
poet  Pays  abuse  his  fate  :  "1  was  bom  under  a  certain  star,  whose 
iiulii:niiy  c-:nnQt  1)e  overcome  ;  and  I  »ni  %o  ]>ersuaded  of  the  power 
of  this  malcvoknt  5Ur,  that  I  accuse  it  of  all  my  misfortunes."  He 
had  courted  Fortune  in  vain.  She  will  ha>x<  nought  to  do  with  his 
addresses,  and  it  would  be  just  as  foolisli  to  afllict  one&elf  because  of 
an  eclipse  of  the  lun  or  niooOr  as  to  be  grieved  on  account  of  the 
diaogea  which  Fortune  is  pleased  to  cause-  Many  other  writers 
jpeak  in  the  same  fretful  strain. 

But  in  the  stormy  period  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  pursuit  of 
authorship  erKouiitercd  many  perils,  and  the  methods  of  criiidsni 
differed  widely  from  these  at  present  in  vo^ue.  To-day  the  writers 
of  books  have  nothing  more  to  fear  than  the  loss  of  literary  reputa- 
tion, and  the  scathing  reviews  of  adverse  critics  i  and  even  these  arc 
mtldcr  aj»d  teas  aeurnlous  than  they  ireic  a  century  ago,  when,  if 
SHcUcya  story  t>e  Iruc,  poor  Keats  died  of  criiicienn,  hiving  hc<j\ 
told  "to  go  back  to  his  gaUipots,"  and  th.it  it  was  a  wisi^r  and  better 
thing  to  be  a  staned  apothecary  itian  *  starved  poet  The  authors 
of  former  days  had  far  vorse  enemies  to  contend  with  than  hostile 
reviewers,  whom  Joseph  Kitson  describes  as  a  base  and  prostitute 
tpkt^Z  of  lurlting  assassins  «!io  stab  in  the  dark,  and  whose  poisoned 
arrows  he  had  often  experienced,  Imprisonment,  banishment,  an 
occasional  application  of  the  rack  and  other  gent!e  imptcmenls  of 
torture  of  an  inventive  age,  death  by  burning  or  the  axe,  were  some . 
of  the  punishments  inllicted  on  incautious  scfibes  nhoshotved  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers-  The  tender  mercies  of  the 
Inquisition  were  cruel,  and  woe  betide  the  luckless  author  whose 
expressed  opinions  ran  counter  to  the  ideas  of  that  dread  tribunal  1 
The  Ignorance  which  these  criivcs  often  displayed  wax  a[nautig.  One 
mzlbonatica]  work  whkb  IreaLed  of  the  ijiriuceiit  ^tudy  of  Trigono* 
Qketty  was  coodemncd,  Uccauftc  it  waa  supposed  to  contain  a  ^ecroC^ 
attack  on  the  Docttine  of  the  Trinity.     Another  book,  "  On  Insect 
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was  doomed  to  the  flamei.  bMftUW  tt  wis  suspected  oT  bdng  t 
violent  altnck  on  Ihc  JuuiU.  When  sucli  errors  wete  pOftsit>1ej  it  is 
DO  wonder  ihat  ihc  path  of  luckless  authors  vas  sircim  with  thorm^ 
and  well  might  G^tlUco  cxcbitn,  in  tl^.^  bitterness  of  hit  soul,  a9iton< 
jsbed  at  the  apjxiUIng  ignonncc  of  his  censors,  "Are  tliese  then  my 

The  books  which  have  oused  most  (rouble  to  their  authon  may 
!<lividGd  into  fotir  classes  :~I.  Books  concemmg  RcKgfon  ;  IL 
Books  ofTcntire  to  Momls;  III.  Books  concerning  Polidca  and 
SutccroTt;  IV.  LiWlout  and  Satirical  Looks. 

AUnost  al)  fatal  bouks  may  be  aligned  1o  one  oT  tliesc  classca. 
The  first  s^nus  Hkr^rum  may  be  lubdividcd  into  five  spend  :— (tf) 
Atheistical  books,  4>f  vhtch  th«  number  is  not  very  large ;  (^)  boobi 
advocating  theism  ;  (f)  non-Christian  work^^  of  which  the  catalogue 
is  not  very  lengthy ;  {d)  heterodox  l>ookK  wriitr^n  hy  heretics, 
sdiismatics,  &c,— >these  are  very  numerous;  (^)  books  relating  to 
the  divisions  existing  among  Churchmen,  of  which  ve  hare  found  a 
very  larxc  number. 

I'he  second  class,  composed  of  books  offensive  to  morals,  Tnay 
be  subdivided  into  three  branches :— (a)  Books  which  treat  of 
dangerous  and  doubtful  thernes,  vJtTiotit  actually  inclining  ihe  charge 
of  obsceftity,  containirg  discourses  on  such  su!>jecU  as  vice,  viilue, 
the  manners  and  usages  of  society,  t^.  Rousseau's  *'EmiIe/'  or 
Toussaint's  "  Lcs  Mojurs,"  &c. ;  {b)  tmmoraL  books  wntten  tn  prose, 
of  which  the  French  school  has  hirni^hcd  many  examples  ;  (c)  im- 
monl  books  wrtUen  in  verve,  <^^  Voltaire's  '*  La  rucellc,"  acd  many 
otlieis* 

The  third  class,  which  includes  all  book^  Tclating  to  politics  otmI 
stateciaA,  and  also  historical  writings,  may  again  be  divided  into 
three  etaases  :—<*«)  Bookt  which  treat  of  the  nature  of  goremment 
in  general;  (3)  books  v^ich  eenture  some  one  particular  goveni- 
mert  of  a  country  ;  (<)  books  which  relali?  to  certain  parties  in  the 
adm in i&t ration  of  a  government,  of  which  works  there  are  many 
examples. 

The  fourth  class  needs  no  sulxSvuion,  and  satirical  and  libeOoiii 
writings  Kcin  to  have  aUays  Tared  badly  from  the  days  of  Augtntos 
Cocsor  to  our  own-  ^Vas  not  Cassiu*  Scverus,  a  great  satiristi  con- 
demned to  exile  and  compelled  to  |)ass  a  quarter  of  a  ctntury  in  so 
great  po^^ny  that  he  could  scarcely  cover  Jiis  nakedncss-^n^ /aniu^ 
verenda  wnUxfui  ?  Roman  emperon  condemned  their  traduccrs  to 
banishment ;  in  times  Icrss  remote  satirists  have  fared  far  worse 
'^  an  ancient  edict  condemned  the  authors  of  libcUous 
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flowed,  and  tf  ibejr  dvcd  to  repeat  the  oifcocc 

ABwcficiathc  rcll  of  litenry  n^rQ-nlom  wc  read  of  "mighty 
poets  in  their  misery  dejid,"  of  theologians  burned  at  the  stake*  <^ 
lanaUcs  and  ficclhinkcrs  tortured  bc>-ond  the  dn-ams  or  Eastern 
despots,  of  scicntuts  ami  [>hilCM>phcn  dnren  to  recant  truths  now 
accepted  as  commonplaced,  of  histonans  c1cs{:*i5Cdf  of  statesmen 
tJecipiutcd,  and  of  obscarc  s^iiiists  banij^hcd  and  made  mbcrablc, 
V\^lb  tuch  diinipera  awaiiitig  l]«c  jiicautit^us  scnt>c,  it  U  mdrr<:lJous 
dial  on^  da»d  lo  write  a  book  ;  but  such  is  the  irrai>cibLc  fascini* 
tioD  of  the  pursuit  of  lltcnUurc,  that  when  cmcc  the  hand  h^is  Icftmt 
to  use  the  magic  pen  no  fear  of  future  Vp-oos  can  chock  its  onwan 
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Theobgj  naturally  clAiinic  a  larf^e  chore  of  bool^s  whtfh  ha 
praved  esarerady  dangetom  to  their  authors ;  buraings  and  biand 
ings.  t}ic  grettei  and  lesser  ban,  and  a  lengthened  acquainlarcG  with 
prison  bars  ha^-e  been  some  of  the  rev>-ards  Vp-hkh  their  industry  has 
(taped.  Most  of  the  faul  boolcs  which  treat  of  ihb  subject  bclonj;; 
to  the  stormy  period  cf  the  Reformation,  when  they  met  with  socrc 
critics  in  the  merciless  InquUitloiu  There  was  no  appeal  from  Its 
decisions;  Liberty  of  coniscicncen^s  unknown  in  the  sixteenth  and 
icventeent}i  ccnttines ;  and  while  we  may  congraiubte  ourselves  that 
ve  live  in  more  peaceable  and  enlightened  times,  we  can  but  adinir»lH 
ihe  coumge  and  constancy  of  our  predcxessors  in  the  rank«  of^™ 
anhor^ip  who  dared  50  many  perils  for  the  sake  of  the  faith  they 
I  levered,  aiid  too  oflcri  socrifKcd  their  lives  ffjr  thcix  com  letiuJia. 

We  will  now  cuiminc  a  few  of  tbesc  notorious  works  vrhich 
bcOQghi  >o  much  trouble  upon  their  wiitets-  la  167;  Michael' 
Ublino0t  a  Spaihish  mystiCi  produced  a  work  entitled  '*A  Spiritual 
Manual,*  which  was  derigncd  "  to  release  the  soul  siad  lead  it  along 
the  interior  way  to  the  acquiring  the  perfection  of  contemplation  Add 
die  rich  trc-amrc  of  internal  peace,"  Tcr  this  crime  he  wa-i  tried  ten 
TCars  bter,  and  when  at  length  scalence  was  pronounced  uiKin  him 
he  was  conducted  in  liis  priestly  robes  to  the  chtircb.  where  he  was 
bound,  and  holding  in  bis  hand  a  wxx  taper  was  compelled  to 
teoounce  sixty-eight  articles  which  the  Inquisitors  decUrcJ  were 
deduced  liom  his  book-  He  was  then  doomed  to  perpetual' 
imprisoninent.  On  his  way  to  the  prison  be  encountered  one  of  his 
oppooents,  and  exdaimed  ''Faiewell,  my  lather ;  weshalimect  a^in 
on  the  day  of  judgment,  and  then  tt  will  be  manifest  en  which  sid^ 
on  yours  or  mine,  ttie  tiuth  shall  stand-"  After  a  captivity  of  eleven 
ioqg  years  the  unhappy  author  died.    ^Vc  have  less  sympathy  for  tho 
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uippic  Churchman  Antonb  dc  T>omini5,  who  twice  changed  his 
creed,  ihnn  for  the  humilcKS  and  pious  quictint.  The  name  of 
the  former  was  orcc  famous  in  England.  Tampered  with  prcfcr- 
ment:c  by  June)  1^  envied  b)'  leas  forttinaie  Knghvh  Churchmen, 
satirised  bj  ihe  wits  as  "the  fat  bishop,"  the  former  Archbishop  of 
SpaUiro,  a  convert  lo  AnglicaniMn,  like  Jcshurun,  waxed  fat  and 
kick<Hl.  Hi»  lorncd  woik*  "  I>e  Kcpublica  EcclcaiaMic^"  cauacd 
him  iDUcli  trouble  \  for  having  dcmonAtraicd  in  this  irock  the  errors 
cf  Rome  and  the  cLdvantages  of  the  Cnglish  oomrounitm,  ducooi' 
tenEvd  Vp-iih  the  ample  TCixnuei  of  the  Dcanciy  of  Windsor  and  the 
rich  Imng  of  Wcftt  IIUi^,  h^  dcdrcd  to  return  1o  Hi«  former  faith. 
Tempted  by  olI(?r*  of  rich  reu-ardk  he  cnMsed  the  Channel,  and  wa* 
immediately  seized  and  ulumatcly  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  St 
Angclo,  at  Rome,  nherc  he  soori  died— ts  some  writers  uktU  by 
poifon.  His  body  and  his  fatal  boolc  were  burnt  by  the  executioner, 
and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  I1ber> 

Translators  of  (he  Bible  have,  in  all  countries,  fared  ill  Evciy- 
one  has  read  of  the  burning  of  Wtlliain  Tyndale.  The  Spanish 
translator,  Anus  Montanus,  only  just  escaped  a  like  ^tc  He  was 
"  an  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard,"  for,  after  devoting  much 
labour  and  industry  In  compiling  the  "  Index  Expui^toiluSi"  he 
lived  to  see  hin  own  work,  a  |>o1yg!ot  Bible,  figuring  on  that  once 
drctdful  list-  Antonio  Bruccloti,  who  published  at  Venice  in  1546 
an  Italian  version  of  the  Scr^ptun.'S,  was  cgndcnmcd  10  d«ath  by 
hanging,  but  by  the  inicrocKiion  of  powerful  friends  hb  punishment 
waa  rnodiScd  to  exile.  EucinAB,  a  Spanish  iranbtator,  was  doomed 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  contrived  to  escape  from  his  dungoon; 
and  a  French  tmntlation  of  ihc  Bible  »ent  IjOUii  T^  Maiitr^^  better 
known  as  He  Sacy  of  Port  Royal  fame,  to  the  Bastille.  This  prison 
was  a  noted  House  of  Correction  for  audacious  scribes. 

Savonarola  died  al  the  stake,  nominally  on  account  of  his  sermons 
and  books,  really  because  he  was  a  person  inconvenient  to  the  Pope ; 
and  everyone  knows  ihe  graphic  dcKription  of  the  tpgtc  scene  of 
his  martyrdom  recorded  in  George  Eliot's  **Romola."  The  Re- 
formers, when  lliey  had  the  power,  were  not  a  whit  more  clement  to 
literature  than  their  opponents.  Servetus,  on  account  of  his  book 
"  Dc  Restituttonc  Chrisiianismi/'  was  burnt  aliir  at  Geneva  by 
Calvin :  his  brow  adorned  with  a  crown  of  straw  sprinkled  with 
brimstone  his  fatal  books  at  his  side,  chifned  to  a  low  scat,  and 
sunounded  by  piles  of  blading  f:iggots,  the  newness  and  moisture  of 
which  added  grcJiily  lu  hia  torturen 

The  names  of  many  other  divines,  learned  and  unlearned,  might  - 
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be  mentioned  whofc  works  liavc  been  \^rf  laul;  but  theology  was 
oot  the  only  bnnch  of  literature  vtuch  brougbt  trouble  upon  its 
profe>30*3.  Faiuiiks  and  ficcihrnkcrs,  autrologcrSj  aklicmUtif,  aiul 
Kiaskuns,  men  of  science  ami  philosophers,  hUtoruns,  polJiicisft^ 
sad  ststcsmcn,  satirists,  poets,  itnd  draLmAlists,  all  hav«  tupericnccd 
lOmethiTig  of  th?  ^ruc  fatality,  and  sulTered  prosecution  ind  porg%- 
aition,  fines,  a  pasting  acqiiaintini'<e  uiih  iht  itocki,  prison,  ptUoryg 
car-cropping,  €xilr,  and  sometimes  dcnih.  The  victims  offansticiMn 
VGTc  tnually  filler  for  an  asylum  than  a  prison.  Kulmann,  their 
prince,  sair  sirani.'e  visions  and  wrote  hiii  t^ad  raviiifts  in  two  books, 
entitled  ** Aurora" and  "Prodromus  Quinquennii  Mirabib's,"  which 
auied  htm  to  be  exiled  from  Holland,  hu(  n^itive  land,  whcrxx  ho 
vajidered  through  many  countries,  and  was  finally  burnt  at  Moscow 
in  1689*  Simoa  Morn,  on  account  of  his  "Tensi^es,"  published  in 
Ruis  in  1647,  ^^^  condemned  by  the  Parliament  of  Uiai  city  to  do 
penance,  dressed  in  his  shirt,  vith  a  rope  round  his  neck,  a  torch  in 
tus  baiMJt  before  the  oitrancc  of  Notre  l^me,  and  was  ihen  burnt 
^^Vitii  his  book,  his  a^es  bein^^  cast  into  the  air. 
^^h  Three  famous  advocates  of  pclygamy^John  Lyscr,  Bernard 
^^  Odiin,ajid3in]ue1WiIlcnborg—^]UufrcrcO^-Anou»pain>3nd  penalties 
^^  cm  account  of  the  errors  cxprcKied  in  their  -rrorkti.  It  is  curious  to 
^H  note  that  Ly^cr  had  no  inclination  to  practise  what  he  preached  :  ho 
^1  Lbbofied  womankind  and  ever  remained  a  bachelor  Probably  the 
^H  lovt  of  notoriety,  which  has  proved  fatal  to  many  authors,  led  him 
^H  to  sd%'Ocate  co  vcbemenily  his  strange  opiruont. 
^^  Books  relating  to  alcSemy  and  magic  have  caused  much  trouble, 
Kdraid  KcUy,  the  companion  of  Dr.  Dee,  had  his  cars  cut  olT  at 
Manchester,  and  his  friend  and  pairon,  whci*ie  ivorks  were  edited  by 
Casau^>on,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  England,  and  seek  shdier  at  the 
oowt  of  the  CmpcrOT  Rudolf.  Tlie  impostor,  Josepli  Francis  iJorri, 
an  Italian  chemist  and  charlatan,  who  claimed  after  the  fashion  of 
slchcroists  to  have  discorcrod  the  philosophers  slone,  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "  The  Key  of  the  Cabinet  of  Borri,"'  and  was  imprisoned  for 
life  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angela  Urban  Grandicr,  an  amiable  cleric 
of  FraiKC,  offended  Richelieu  in  his  book,  *'  Iji  Cordonnicrc  dc 
Loadun,*  and  consequently,  when  a  stiange  frcnxy  broke  otii  among 
the  nuns  of  the  convene  of  which  be  wns  Director,  he  was  accused  of 
wjichciaft,  and  coinlcmncxl  to  be  burnt,  Hlkcn  he  fuccndtxl  the 
funeral  pdk  a  %  y^aa  ob^cn-cd  to  bu££  around  his  headt  and  a  moolc 
tlanding  near  dc<:larcd  that  as  BccJacbub  was  the  (^od  of  llics,  tbo 
devil  wa«  with  Crandior  in  hU  dying  hour,  and  wi^^ed  to  heir  away 
hit  soul  to  the  infernal  regionf. 
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Aonong  scientilic  writers  one  Roger  Bacon  was  Impibooed  on 
account  of  liis  books,  adcI  tfTtT>'one  knows  Ute  trcaUncnt  vhkb 
Gatilcc  received  si  ibc  bands  of  the  Inquiulion.  Jurdflno  Bruno,  an 
luliaji,  who  wai  a  fii«ml  of  Sir  Philip  Sjdacy,  on  account  uf  bis 
book,  "  The  ExpuUuM  of  the  Triumphing  Beast,"  vsh  burnt  at  Rome 
in  i595>  With  a  coangc  irortby  of  a  philosopher,  be  catelaimcil  to 
hia  merdkss  judgee,  "  You  pfoDOunce  sentence  upon  me  with  grcAtcr 
feftr  thin  I  teceive  it*" 

Lucilio  Vantni  wu  an  Italian  pbilOAopher  of  much  Icflming,  who, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  »choUrs  of  hts  age,  roamed  from  country 
to  country,  like  the  kniKht-crrants  of  the  dajs  of  cfaifilry.  seeking 
tor  glory  and  honour,  not  by  the  s^'ord,  but  by  learning.  This 
Vanint  was  a  somewhat  ^-ain  and  ridiculous  person.  He  assumed 
^bigti-sounding  cognomen  ofjutiut  Caesar,  and  soon  wrote  a  book 
which  caused  him  to  be  accused  of  Athdsm.  He  %as  burnt  at 
Toulouse  in  1619. 

The  catalogue  of  historians  who  have  saOercd  00  account  of  their 
works  IS  >-ery  long.  OneAntoiuus  I'alcarius  actually  dared  to  attack 
the  Inquisition  itscir,  and  for  his  pains  was  hung,  strangled,  and 
burnt  at  Rome  in  1566.  He  suited  iliai  thit  dread  tribunal  was 
a  dagger  pointed  at  the  thfuaia  of  Utcraiy  ititrn.  As  an  iiLStaooe 
«f  ttie  f6oliabEic»s  of  the  method  of  discovcriiig  th«  gnilt  of  the 
aocitacd,  we  may  notice  that  I'alcaiins  wm  adjudged  a  heretic 
bcjcflua?  he  preferred  to  aign  his  name  .^^/rrW  instead  of  ^rtA»<Aij^ 
his  accuser  alleging  tlut  he  abhorred  tlie  dgn  of  the  Cross  in  the 
Letter  T,  and  therefore  abridged  his  nnme.  lly  ruch  abfurd  argu- 
ments wcri^  men  dinomed  to  death. 

In  Rngbnd  political  works  have  &lain  niany  aut!ioix  The  Mar- 
prelste  tracts  breathing  forth  lcrril>lc  hst<:  and  scurrilous  abuse 
against  "  bouncing  priests  and  bishops,"  doomed  Udal  and  I*cnr^  to 
the  block,  and  Hackct,  Ccppinger,  and  Arthlngion  to  sex'crepeiuhici. 
Dr.  Lcighton,  a  Scottish  divine,  on  account  of  *'  Syon's  Pica  against 
Prelacy"  (i6j8),  w:is  ordered  "to  be  committed  to  the  Fleet  IVisoo 
for  life,  and  to  pny  a  fme  of  ^£10,000  lo  the  King's  use,  to  be 
degraded  from  ttie  niinisu^^  to  be  brought  lo  iho  pillory  at  West- 
tninstcT  while  tlie  Court  was  sitting,  and  be  whipped,  siid  after  the 
whipping  lo  have  one  of  his  eats  cot*  one  side  of  hi-i  r<nc  slil,  and 
be  branded  in  the  face  with  the  IcUcis  S.S.,  signifying  Sower  of 
Sedition  \  afler  a  few  days  to  be  carried  Co  the  pillory  in  Cb^pside 
on  a  market  day,  and  be  there  Ukcwiac  whipped,  and  have  the  oihcr 
'tr  cut  olT,  aiul  the  other  side  of  his  noEC&lit,  and  then  lo  be  shut 
in  prison  for  the  renuunder  of  his  Wc,  ^^xvUmVCvi  M^^^  S^ 
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^ttsed  to  eidarge  him  ^— a  seniCDce  sufficient])'  severe  to  deter  any 
nsh  scdbc  from  vcnniring  tipoo  authonlup  1 

JoiiD  Slubbo;  whw  wtuic  "  iJiscuvefjc  wf  a  Gaping  QvM,^  &c, 
I>iotiCttdnc>  aeajABt  Queen  ElizAbtili'^i  [noposcd  uunu^c  wiih  the 
Dokc  of  <\njou,  tocecbcr  wiih  Page,  his  bookKticr,  wo^  WougUt  tnlo 
the  opcti  market  at  Wcaiminf^ter,  ami  had  hi«  right  liand  cut  off  with 
a  butcher'*  knile  and  mallet  WiiK  am;uing  loyally  Slubbs  took  oQ* 
bU  cap  wkh  hid  left  hamJ,  and  cboutcd  **  l^ng  live  Queen  Eliobeth ! " 
Fiynr>e'ft  purnfthment  on  occoont  c4  '*  HBtriomafttii  *'  wns  ttiffk-icntl/ 
levcre ;  be  vas  coodenmed  to  lose  both  bis  can,  to  pay  a  fii^e  of 
^IJXXK  and  to  be  kept  io  perpetual  imprisonment* 

To  satirise  ihe  fodt^es  and  wcaknesaes  of  mankind  hasalvayi 
fvoved  itseU  to  be  a  somcivhat  d^ingcroits  pastime,  as  many  auUuns 
have  found  to  tbetr  cost  llalian  air  seems  specially  to  ha\'c  favoured 
l£us  species  cf  writing,  but  Italian  susccptibiiity  has  been  ratber  fatal 
to  saunsts.  Tbc  iao«t  venomous  of  all  was  Oaspar  Scioppivs,  who 
had  such  a  )mptbr  lust  for  poirerful  invective  Oiat  lie  cared  not 
whom  he  atucked,  and  ina<Ic  hiic&ciT  abhorred  b^  all  He  earned 
the  title  of  "  the  Attila  of  Authors,"  and  boasted  that  he  caused  the 
death  of  two  of  his  literary  opponcnLs^  Casaubon  and  Scaliger,  vhc^ 
«Oim  out  by  vciatioaand  dis^ppointiitCJit,  piijduccd  by  his  attacks^ 
coded  tl>clr  lives  in  misery*  This  "pobJic  pe»t  of  letters  and 
lodcty^"'  as  the  Jcauiu  loved  to  coll  htm,  uw  the  interior  of  a  pnson 
cell  At  Vcnkc,  on  account  of  his  attack  oii  the  Jesuits  in  a  book 
entid«d  '*  RdiatiO  ad  rcgcc  et  principcs  dc  siraiagcmatibui  Socletalis 
Jesu  "  C'^SX  stid  on!/  ctciped  ikath  by  means;  of  the  protection  of 
9  powerful  Venetian,  Powerful  friends  were  certainly  useful  tn  the 
dayi  of  savago  and  rclcndc5s  criticism.  Atphonso  W.  King  of 
An^ODt  performed  the  charitable  office  of  rescuing:,  from  the  dutches 
of  the  mefcOess  Holy  Office^  Laurence  Valla,  who  had  incurred  ihe 
vraih  of  the  Inquisition  by  his  work  on  the  f donation  of  Constanune^ 
Notwithstanding,  the  poor  auilior  was  compelled  to  renounce  his 
heretical  opinions,  and  was  bcnten  with  rods.  The  severity  of 
Valb'sSadre,  and  tbc  correctness  of  his  L^tinily,  ire  borne  witness  to 
by  the  fblloving  waXy  epigram  :— 

Nmc  poctciiuni  nitiwt  defumtu  Vilh  p«dvit, 
KooftDdrt  riulo  rcr1«  t^oiiiu kx]ai. 

Ceoaorcm  Ibeuv  »nl  tiinrt  «uc  »ua-« 

ne  of  the  matt  fiintous  early  Italian  soidrial!!  was  Ffctio  Aretinu^ 
*hQ  corned  the  title  of  fitxgelJum  frirtii^um^  and  wrolc  niany  rude 
uid  ^b^ccoe  mUjcs  on  great  men,   varied  by  sevcnl  ihicolofjicil 
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fpoiki  MMf  a  pinpitcjae  on  ^  Seven  ftaocflCBl  hifaH>  He 
9M  oOtflr  wortUew  itSiom^  wA  abMwc  <feaenc<l  bv  fate;  if  tfw  storf 
betroc;  tint  b^  ihe>5y^»  of  princei^  wv  bea«ca  id  death  by 
«v<far  of  Ifae  pv»ce»  of  Italy.  AiwAcr  Acvy  mm  dot  be  who 
iM^fttdat  odwn  aO  bui  E£e  nt  bitMdf  biEU  brbBB>>>c;  1^ 
flAle  bcadtiet  beutg  on  one  qcc»op  lo  nolemly  cadial  bjrccrtala 
dtmatt  jests  that  be  feO  from  hn  seat,  Mrftiisg  hs  bead  ^umt 
thegroond  vkbsDch  Ibvce  that  be  (ficd.  A  Mahr  oDoerUmty  of 
bee  CBiltfOods  the  dfatb  of  poor  Niccoio  FnacA  a  tnK  poet  of 
Itaff  of  the  ihueDth  ccntvy,  who  heaped  kori  npon  tbc  &shkn- 
abfe  vices  of  hb  a^Cp  and  iRveigbed  j^unat  tbe  reprDbates  and  foc^ 
tbeoovdaof  nomgootswho  were  a«  nin  of  their  cflenunacjas 
tbeSc^iosof  ibefT  deeds  of  TalooT.  Tbe  Pope  and  CanfinaJ^  stm^ 
bf  Ittf  ahoAt  of  uttre^  ooeOy  aroigcd  thensehm  opoci  tbe  nafa^ipj 
poCL  Soaiei>T  be  was  boDg  oo  a  beam  »t**'"**fd  to  the&inoui 
ftatoe  of  die  gbdator,  in  front  of  tbe  palace  of  tbe  Ornnip  caBcd  the 
Fa»|iiin,  to  wfaicb  the  dcridcn  and  cncnues  of  tbe  Pope  were 
KCuiioagd  to  affia  their  epigrams  and  paaiphlcts.  Otbas  dedate 
that  be  nft-red  pomrfiment  in  a  funereal  ^■^"■"V*-  diaped  with 
black  ;  while  another  aothorttj  asserts  that  the  poet  was  bm^  oa  a 
lbflced-«h^)cd  ipbbct 

I  met  with  a  copy  in  a  catalogue  of  old  books  of  BoccaUni's 
^Raggnaj^i  di  Pamasu"  (i6i')-  This  was  a  &tal  book.  It 
represents  Apcdio  as  judge  of  PamasaoSf  citing  before  him  kings, 
aifthors,  warriors,  statesmen,  and  other  mi^Uy  penonages,  minutely 
etamining  their  faults  and  crimes,  and  passing  jw^ment  upon  them. 
Inasmuch  as  these  people  whom  Apollo  coodemned  were  the 
amhor's  contvmporanes,  it  may  be  imagined  that  tbe  book  created 
no  small  stir,  and  arotued  the  anger  of  the  victims  of  his  satire 
Tbe  poor  author  fled  to  Venice,  where  be  imagined  birtiself  safe; 
but  assassins  were  not  bard  to  And  in  the  seventeenth  centniy,  and 
one  day  four  strong  ruffians  seized  tbe  obnoxious  author,  cast  bim 
upon  a  couch,  and  beat  him  to  death  with  bags  filled  with  sand. 

One  evample  of  French  satirical  writing  may  be  mentioned. 
Count  Roger  Rabutin  de  Bussy  exercised  his  keen  wit  on  the  court 
intrigues  and  lawleu  lofes  of  the  grand  monarch.  His  first  book, 
"liCs  Amours  du  Palais  Royal,"  excited  the  wrath  ctf  Louis  XIV, 
This  was  followed  by  his  "  Hbtoire  Amoureuse  des  Gaules,"  wherein 
he  described  the  lax  manners  of  the  court,  the  intrigue  of  Louis 
with  La  Valli^e,  and  lashed  all  the  fair  court  dames  with  his  satireb 
amongst  them  Mesdames  d'Olonne  and  dc  Chatillon.  Unhappily 
he  had  the  indiscretion  to  show  tbc  book  when  it  was  yet  in  HS.  to 
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his  intimate  friend,  the  Marchioness  ic  Bcannie.  But  th«  best  of 
fricods  soTsetimes  qofttrelt  aiicJ,  unTortuiutely,  the  Count  and  ihe 
good  Udy  quarrdkd  while  )-«t  the  MS.  wa£  in  her  possession*  A 
gruid  cppononity  for  revenge  presented  itsdC  Sbc  showed  tJic 
bdie^  of  the  court  ibe  sererc  vtTM:s  vhicli  the  Coont  had  written. 
So  cunq^  were  tlicy  Uiat  ibc)-  carTtcJ  tbcir  compUJntS  10  the  Kiiig, 
iJrc&dx  uxiAitit^g  under  Dc  Busf/**  satire,  And  ihe  poor  author  viu 
inunediatchr  sent  to  tbc  Bosdlle,  and  then  doomed  to  perpetual 

Ei-etyonc  hiu  heard  of  tho  ^tc  of  Dtntel  Defoe,  the  illiUntrious 
author  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  vho  was  conderaned  to  prison  and 
ihe  piUorr  for  hia  "Shortest  Way  with  the  Diisenicre"  A  parody 
of  Young'*  "Night  Thou^ils,"  cntilkd  "I-e*  Jours  d'Amic,'' sent 
Durosoy  to  the  Baitillc,  and  a  scandalous  poem  carried  by  n  gust 
of  irind  throuKh  an  open  window  condemned  Picne  ?ctit  to  the 
stale. 

It  would  be  an  easy  ta^k  to  mulliply  instances  of  literary 
mattjTdoniT  and  to  add  to  out  long  list  of  unhappy  authors.  One 
vntcr  lost  his  Life  on  account  of  a  single  couplet  of  vcfbcs.  This 
WW  Caspar  Weiser,  Profesior  of  Lund  in  Sweden.  When  the  city 
was  captured  by  the  Danes  in  1676,  Weiser  greeted  the  coiiqueroo: 
wkli  the  following  couplet  :— 

Fet^e,  tfTumi^haior,  rcUquM  vil>tnitt<rc  tcnu : 
Sic  r«dii  ijd  DoMinooir  qiwd  full  UKv,  Puum. 

This  was  fatal  to  him.  The  Swedish  monarch  recovered  hi»  lost 
terriioryt  and  the  poor  poet  lo^t  his  bead.  The  same  hard  ^tc 
befell  John  WUttms  in  1619,  who  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  cjuartcied, 
00  account  of  two  poem?,  "Balaam's  A»"  and  "Speculum  Regis," 
the  USS,  of  which  he  foolishly  sent  secretly  in  a  box  to  James  I. 
The  moEiaich  alwa)t  feared  assosunation,  and  as  one  of  the  poems 
foretold  his  speedy  decease,  the  prophet  incurred  the  king's  wrath, 
and  stUIered  death  for  his  pains. 

We  hate  often  heard  of  author*  bdnii;  compelled  to  "cat  their 
words,"  but  the  operation  h^t  seldom  t>cen  performed  literally. 
One  ioitancc  of  this,  however,  wc  can  mention,  Wticn  the  Danes 
lou  much  of  their  power  during  tbc  Thirty  Years'  Wsr,  and  were 
oiershadowcd  by  the  might  of  Sweden,  one  Theodore  Kcinking, 
lamenting  the  diminUhcd  glory  of  hie  nation,  wrote  a  work  upon 
the  hiaory  of  hrs  country  atv^  the  guiles  of  the  Swedes.  It  w;it  w>v 
a  very  etccHent  worl:,  neither  was  its  author  a  learned  nor  accurate 
Historian,  but  it  aroused  the  anger  of  tlic  Swedes,  who  cast  Rcintcing 
roi-  cCLX-txiv.    iro.  2005.  % 
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into  prisoit  There  he  renuiocd  nuny  yeai^  when  at  lo^Eth  he 
iras  ofiered  hts  freedom  on  oMvlition  that  cither  he  ^ould  lose  his 
head  or  eat  hu  book.  The  author  prefened  the  latter  alternative, 
mod  widi  adminble  ckvcmesi  devoured  his  book  when  he  had 
conTerted  tt  into  a  kind  of  sauce.  For  his  own  sake^  we  trust  that 
his  woik  was  not  a  ponderous  or  bulky  Tolume. 

The  pains  and  penalties  of  authorship  have  indeed  been  great, 
and  no  other  pursuit  has  had  more  unhappy  nctims.  The  present 
race  of  writen  may  congratulate  themselves  that  they  live  in  pezce- 
aUe  and  enlightened  times,  and  need  have  no  fear  of  being 
compelled  other  to  cat  their  books  oi  lose  their  heads. 

p,  H.  DrrcHnzLD. 
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THE  hUtorf  and  tr^Unent  of  the  North  Amcfkao  ladiiAS  is 
wax  iDdictncnt  of  tbc  Amcrian  rutioo.  Fiom  the  period 
when  QCgotutum  verc  first  emertd  upon  with  a  view  to  compenii* 
tion  and  the  idicT  ind  future  nuiotctuDcc  of  the  red  mait,  in 
CDdttageforhftdscuTCodcicdtOlbeGoTcrnment  dovn  to  tbe  crisis 
wbich  colmiiuted  at  ''Rosebyd,"  the  conduct  of  the  cxtcotiTehas 
been  curlicd  l>y  vactUition  and  dupbcitf. 

Tbc  Indian  problem^  thii  i^  ihc  pn^r  di&tfibtitioo  and  »:tik* 
nent  of  ihe  ftbon^ml  tribes  of  ihc  North  AmcnV^n  Contiocnc, !«  a 
nibject  rhich  hi^  been  eomcstljr  discussed  both  in  aod  oat  of 
Coopess— the  diKanion  being  signalised  on  one  occuion  by  a 
sharp  division  of  partm  at  Washington— but  «rithout  ainjr  effective 
Ics^ibtm  rttuJtti  Icgntatioit  uetningly  being  unalic  to  cope  wiih 
the  dtfKcclrr. 

It  has  been  a&^ned,  and  prohaUy  with  sftme  decree  of  mti!), 
that  there  are  but  Tew  pcnofu  who  really  comprdwod  the  anooulotu^ 
not  to  &ay  chtka),  situation  of  al!airs  in  the  teuton  ui  wbkh  the 
ufige  roaoif*  Tbe  Go\t;nioient  of  tbc  Vniicd  States  commtrnced 
ifiwatds  of  sixty  years  ago  the  foriDation  of "  rcscn-attoiu  '  or  natira 
wttlciBents  for  the  large  Indian  popubtioa  which  waa  then  scattered 
over  the  wide  area  east  of  the  Rocky  Mouctaios,  tbe  outside 
boondarJes  of  these  reservations  to  fonn  the  litnh  of  iDdiaa 
torilofy.  The  object  which  tbe  Gorcmment  of  the  day  sought  ta 
aecomptob  was  the  withdrawal  from  their  kxlges  and  hunting-ground 
ofiaostof  tbefomiidabLetnbci  of  Indfanff^and  their  aetUeoicnt  as 
iir  as  ptacUcable  wUhin  what  i^  loown  as  ''  lotUin  tcrritoryp"  where 
dkcy  would  be  uughi  the  ans  of  dvilSsotion  and  aclf-iupport. 

PrcTious  to  the  yeai  1856  the  Cbcrolcces,  Choctaw^  Crcck\ 
Chklcasaws,  and  SeEoiaolcf  celled  their  reservations  cast  of  the 
Mitsmtppi  for  reserves  of  land  which  comprised  nearly  the  who^  of 
the  IndisA  territory.  The  remainder  of  the  tract  was  ced«d  in 
axmilar  rcscrrations  to  three  remnanu  of  tribes — Seneca^  Shawnee^ 
and  Quapavs  in  exchange  for  lands  in  Ohio.    The  lisiits  of  Ihcsd 
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reserratioTu  remained  substantially  unchanged  until  i860,  irhen  neir 
treaties  were  made  with  tbe  five  principal  tribes,  by  which  ihey  ceded 
pait  of  their  reservations  for  money  or  exchanged  them  for  other 
lands  in  tbe  territory.  In  the  following  year  several  other  tribes, 
including  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  theCheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
the  Osagcs  (a  remnant  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes),  the  PottowatomieSr 
and  small  detachments  of  the  Ottowas,  Peortas,  Koskoskias, 
Fianlceshawst  and  Miamis,  obtained  reservations  on  tracts  thus 
relinquished  to  the  Government*  These  reservations,  in  addition 
to  those  retained  by  other  tribes,  comprised  the  whole  territory,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  remnant  of  the  land  purchased  back  from 
the  principal  tribes  in  186$. 

AVhen  this  system  of  establishing  Indian  reservations  b^tn  ir 
was  supposed  that  the  red  man  would  be  moved  indefinitely  out  of 
the  track  of  American  progress.  But  within  a  comparatively  few 
years  the  stream  of  white  immigration  had  rolled  up  to  the  ^-ery 
borders  of  the  Indian  territory,  which  it  encircled  with  a  cordon  of 
prosperous  states,  the  resources  of  which  were  found  to  be  of 
greater  Importance  than  those  of  some  of  tbe  older  states  from  which 
the  Indian  had  been  originally  removed.  This  tide  of  settlement 
westward  necessitated  the  construction  of  railways,  and  as  the  route 
of  many  of  the  new  lines  penetrated  Indian  reservations  it  became 
necessary  to  extinguish  by  some  means  the  Indian  title.  Railway 
officials  and  others  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  then  olTered 
to  acquire  immense  tracts  of  valuable  land  at  a  nominal  price.  The 
native  Indians  were  induced  by  promises  of  having  better  i^serva- 
tions  granted  to  them  elsewhere  to  surrender  the  title  to  their  lands 
for  a  small  and  in  some  instances  utterly  insignificant  amount  The 
Indians  on  a  "  reservation  "  form  a  small  principality  ruled  over  by 
tlie  agent  appointed  by  the  Government,  who  is  invested  with  absolute 
control,  and  whose  jurisdiction  is  5na1  and  complete.  He  is  the 
custodian  of  both  money  and  property  voted  for  the  Indian  Service, 
and  his  ofi^cial  position  and  contact  with  the  native  tribes  sectire  to 
him  very  considerable  benefits,  among  other  things  being  the  control 
cf  the  trade  in  arms  and  illicit  articles.  This  individual,  who  receives 
his  appointment  as  the  reward  of  political  services  without  r^ard  to 
qualificatton  or  ability,  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  utterly  unfit  for 
the  responsible  duties  he  is  called  upon  to  discharge,  and  evidences 
of  his  venality  and  incompetency  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 

The  area  of  the  Indian  territory  proper  embraces  upwards  of 

67,000  square  miles,  about  40,000,000  acres,  and  is  occupied  by 

■members  o/numerous  tribes,  each  tribe  c\amm%%<^i?fu^w^i^a».- 
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lioffV  And  in  tnany  ca^rs  a  separate  rcscnc.  Tbcsc  tribes  difTcr  widc^ 
in  the  decree  ci  civilisaUon  to  which  they  \^\t  itUtnt^).  At>out 
TCbOOo  Rukc  a  pcmancnt  residence  of  the  tcriilory,  and  the  babnce, 
flcarly  loo^o^  Domir^I)'  occupy  ilie  rcs<rrvaiioni  assigned  to  them. 
Tbcsc  vase  tracts  of  land  arc  held  by  a  title  ia  common  to  aJt 
members  or  ihc  different  xx\\x^  There  is  no  indixidual  pfoprktor- 
ship,  and  consequently  no  nioti^'o  for  individual  enierprtse.  A-i  Ww- 
linds  arc  iiuliciubAc  firom  the  tribes,  except  to  [he  Govcmmeni,  »hite 
lettlen  cannut  occv|))-  the  country,  and  trade  inicTCourac  Wluccn  Uicai 
and  ibc  ixomads  la  Kara:&Kd  by  jvoloiia  and  rcxaliotit  restrictions. 
No  OQG  tribe  can  ipcak  for  the  real,  thcicrote  if  one  or  turo  or  ino;c 
of  thfi  tribes  shoultl  content  to  ft  certain  negotiation  anion^  them- 
fdvw  or  with  strangers  ouLiide  the  territory,  the  objections  of  other 
tribes  might  prevail  againftt  the  itmngenicnt. 

The  Indbn  teiriic^ry  ih  said  In  l>e  capable  of  luMaining  a  E>f>iHib- 
tion  of  three  milJions  IncomforE;  but,  asit  isatprcsentadailnistcred, 
k  barely  aflbrds  support  Tor  an  incon:^idetablc  numl^er  of  ^x^fffi  and 
indoleat  aborigines,  and  a  tribal  pride,  hatf  civilised  ideas,  and 
bcfcditary  jc:i]oas>' of  eiKrcachmeiU  have  led  the  btter  to  adopt  n 
policy  alike  prescriptive  of  the  interests  of  white  nieti  and  suicidal  to 
their  owa 

A  rcfcrerce  to  the  character  and  proceedings  of  one  grvat  tribe, 
the  Apaches,  wilt  be  su^ci«nl  to  illustrate  at  least  a  portion  of  ihc 
dilBcultics  which  t)c»et  the  question  of  sciilcmcnt  in  a  con&i^cmnon 
of  the  rcbtit'C  pririlcj^  of  the  Indian  and  ihe  rights  of  the  vhite 
lettier. 

The  Apaches  are  divided  into  numerous  bafids  i^bo  ore  go^'cmod 
by  petty  chic£i,  and,  including;  the  Mojaves  and  Vumot,  number 
about  15,000.  The  principal  divisions  of  the  Apachts  ire  named 
Coyotero(,  Tontos  Cilcftoi,  Mc»caloros,  TicarUUs,  ^lojaves,  and 
what  Is  IbrK^n  at  Cochites^  iribe.  Each  of  these  tribes  or 
bands  is  £0Temed  by  a  p^lly  clii(?r  or  c:iplnLn.  The  Apaches  ha\-c 
HO  common  head,  and  when  the  chief  of  one  of  these  bands  i»  not 
aocei>tab1e  to  hii  people  he  is  ronovcd  and  anotber  chosen  in  hii 
steacL  In  thb  respect  they  are  republican.  They  have  lived 
pmctpally  by  theft  and  such  supplies  as  they  coutd  obtain  from  the 
natttra]  product  of  the  country.  They  have  levied  their  contril>utioni 
for  centuries  upon  Arizona,  New  Mexico^  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  and 
Dutanga  They  often  travel  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  mountain 
homes,  and  unexpectedly  sally  forth  upon  a  settlement  to  Tn;:rder  and 
ilCTastate.  to  capture  herds,  and  to  cany  into  OLptJVLi)' women  and 
'  AAmeda/teroaeofthsinoU  Uoodthinty  of  the  A^UEihc  Ou^L 
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chiMfci.  Th«f  are  wwodingTy  flod.  l>oth  in  tniTcranj:  ibc  vas 
plains  and  In  dftnbTni;  tbe  nifK<^t  moiinuin  nnj^cSr  ^nd  are  excellent 
hor«!mcrrt  Their  weapons  arc  the  bow  ind  nrrov,  vhich  they  rmvr 
ab:indcn,  although  ih«y  miy  po*fte^*  armiof  predsioii.  They  also 
u«  a  shield  or  (hima!  Icopaid's  sk*n,  ornamented  vrilb  TcAthers,  and 
hiring  a  smnll  mirror  in  tlic  c«alre,  vith  irhtch  the>'  succeed  in 
dfUfling  the  enemy.  U*hcTi  pursued  H^y  practise  every  art  lo  draw 
the  pursuing  party  into  an  ambusca<lc,  when  they  fal[  upon  them 
unexpectedly,  and  celebrate  their  nciorieft  by  infemal  dances  around 
the  tcalps  lorn  from  their  victims. 

Ocncml  Crook  de*rti)>ci  the  Apcheft  as  ihc  "wildest,  fiercest, 
moat  cnicl,  And  baibarous  in  all  their  li-ibics  and  insLlncU  of  the 
American  Indians."  Repeated  ailcmpts  liavc  boon  mndcio  induce 
ihe  Aptcbes  to  remain  on  recervntiont,  but  they  h^vc  gone  off  upon 
\arTOtit  pretend;  and  while  receiving  support  from  ihe  Government 
Ihey  have  committed  unprovoked  attacks  upon  unoJTonding  citixens, 
resoning  to  both  robbery  and  violence,  ind  when  their  inramoiu 
work  was  accomplished  they  would  return  to  the  reservations  for 
tafcEy  and  re*t, 

Tlie  Apaehei  arc  of  a  bronxe  colour,  and  in  common  with  most 
of  the  aborigines  of  the  North  American  continent  wear  long  hair, 
but  have  no  beards.  They  are  polygamists»  and  have  as  many  wi^-cf 
as  they  can  induce  lo  live  with  them.  The  wooier  do  alt  the  hard 
Ubour^and  arc  often  treated  viih  great  severity.  They  have  no 
ceremony  to  celebmic  the  marria^  rclaEian,  but  alter  marriage  the 
Indian  expects  and  demands  fidelity  on  the  part  of  his  wires,  and 
aiy  deviailon  from  thr  path  of  virtue  is  pjniihcd  by  cutting  off  ibc 
rose. 

]n  soutli^easlcrii  pottions  cf  Colorado  and  SouEhcrn  Viab  there 
arc  several  well  known  tndian  reservations  and  agncuUural  and 
industrial  ctmps,  I'be  "  Uinta,"  one  of  the  principal  ictemiiovut  b 
sittnte  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  Uinta  range  of  mountiint,  and 
contains  r.ooa^ooo  arrr*  nF  Lind^  nf  whirh  nlioru  »,5fv>  arrefl  are 
under  cultivation,  and  upon  which  are  settled  the  Uinta  and  White 
Kiver  bands  of  Utcs,  numbering  in  all  about  qoo  persons.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Uinta  irilies  proper  there  have  Ijccn  nli»orbed  among 
them  numbers  of  the  Timpanagos,  Sbe-berccher^  San  Piche, 
I'iiKOns,  and  S{>anixh  Fork  Indiana,  many  of  whom  are  adi'anced  in 
agriculiure,  possess  good  fiirms,  and  live  in  comfortable  huts  and 
rcV^^tf/r,  Uinta  is  alsoihr;  headquarters  of  the  "Ouray"  agency, 
and  contains  a  goxl  deal  of  productive  farming  tind,  being  well 
watered  tliroughouL    Thz  various  trtt>es  feathered  under  this  agency 
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ire  cxceptionallf  well  cared  for,  bdrg  tndcr  ihc  nbfc  manftgtsiKfltof 
Colonel  Byme;  who  bu  deip^otcd  many  yean  tc  tlidr  advanceawB^ 
and  tmdcr  whose  wise  admiiustrattoa  thcyhai'c  progrctscil  rapidly  in 
bmbondry  and  other  industries. 

Tbe  vetlth  of  ilic  1,-idiin  is  of  course  cenUcd  in  his  ponies  and 
iDUttai^^  and  for  some  ytars  past  a  number  of  Utcs  have  turned 
their  attention  (o  "  fietglitin^  "  and  "  lumbering,'  AJid  Ivire  lamcd  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  ii.  There  aic  Jtboui  300  Utcs  upon  the 
Skoll  Vollcyrcftcn-Jttion,  nho  h]L^^  been  settled  there  for  upwards  of 
thiiiy  y«ant  during  ivbkh  pctiod  they  have  been  vucce^aful  in  dc- 
I  Wopisg  locdl  induairic*,  And  tr^  raidng  grain  crop«  and  T^gctflblcs. 
TnehisiT«  <A  the  ^'Shoshomeft**  and  "Snake'*  Indiana,  tb«  \}\t%  and 
PJuie<  nunaber  over  10,000,  The  Indian  chiefs  of  Utali  are  Ttbbie ; 
'*  To-fpie-ncT  "  (bUckfo^c),  one  of  the  cbieli  of  the  Utes  proper ;  and 
"Tab-i-oona."  TSe  Uics  Ixavc  no  manbgc  or  relicjoos  ceiODony: 
they  buy  and  sell  their  women  and  daughters.  The  labour  incident  to 
^  citnipaign  de\'oU'es  chicily  upon  the  wife,  or  "squaw^**  even  to  tbe 
oonstnictTon  6i  the  wkk-^-HfSt  and  upon  her  shoulders  resU  the 
bofden  of  the  Urts  and  pcnates  in  thc^r  wanderings.  She  saddles 
the  horse  and  equips  the  "  brave  "  for  the  chai«,  tinloads  the  game 
brought  in  by  the  hunter,  and  dresses  the  native  skins.  Both  men 
uA  women  are  inveterate  gnmblcrs,  the  latter  using  sticks  to  gamble 
with  for  bcsds  and  paint 

The  most  advanced  of  the  native  tribes  are  the  "Cherokecs" 
and  "  NcJ  Pcrccs,"  members  of  both  uf  whicli  tiibes  ha\-c  not  only 
dblingunhed  thcniselvei  in  indusiiial  progress,  but  have  produced 
aovBc  wcQ-knowQ  scholAn  and  teachers,  who  render  a  great  service  to 
their  1c«s  educated  kindred. 

I  Anong  thtt  differf-^nt  tribes  ire  several  native  interpreters,  who  are 
by  Government  and  attached  to  the  rcsenaiionic.  One  of 
ihc  most  intellifieni  of  the«e  is  an  AboTlginol  of  Utah  county,  named. 
"  Komas."  He  was  taken  to  tbe  eastern  states  some  years  ago  by 
Lieutenant  Gra^an,  b>'  whom  he  Wfts  placed  in  tJrcoln  Umrenityt 
FennsyK-anta.  A  short  time  back  he  was  called  ufKin  to  act  as  an 
intcrprctc;  at  Washington  tipon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Utcs 
there  with  l>r.  Oodgc,  and  rect'nilj'  he  retunied  to  Utah  in  company 
with  Major  PowelL  He  is  a  man  of  respectable  address,  can  write  a 
scadable  letter,  and  manifests  a  great  interest  in  Indian  matters 
gCneraUy  throughout  tlie  \\'<ai.  Hih  Usl  woHc  was  to  take  a  census 
of  the  Indians  on  tbe  Uinta  reservation. 

It  is  creditable  alike  tc  the  humanity  and  good  Kr\&e  of  the 
Monnon  community  tliai   tbe  policy  which  has  teen  adopted  hj 
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Iten  lovtidt  the  ostms,  met  tlinr  Mttknicnt  in  Ae  eoi 
apfean  to  htve  been  a  pcaceaUe  one.  Tbe  Indiins  have  been  met 
hy  exptcaioQs  of  goodwill  and  treated  with  kindness.  Both  Ubour 
and  m£U)S  hare  been  gyended  in  locaiii^  farms  for  iheir  iiw;  in 
ftupplpng  them  with  im|ilemeirt«t  and  imtractiDg  tbcm  tn  hmtendiy. 
Im-csttg^ticn  tus  shown  that  m  the  cna^onty  of  cases  bosttliiies 
bdirecn  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians  hire  been  the  result  of 
rc^Iess  an<I  ilttreatment  of  the  btter  by  cmigranu  pausing  through 
the  couDlr)-.  Sume  of  the  ^ulen>enu  r>ow  tiawrscd  by  the  Uuih 
Northern  lUilwAy^^  poiilioa  of  the  counttr  wbitcd  hy  ibe  Shoshone? 
— have  beea  more  tiian  oiKC  imperilled  by  the  lawlessness  of  the 
whites.^  Ooe  of  the  movt  serious  confiiets  with  the  lodians  occurred 
in  Southern  Utah,  when  good  progrrts  had  been  made  in  the  fornn- 
lion  of  outlying  seiilementi.  lis  imnoFdiaie  cause  was  the  death  of 
in  Indkn  fiom  a  blow  dealt  him  by  a  coloruA  named  \wy.  A  wmr 
ensued  whidi  lasted  several  years,  and  which  became  knomi  as  the 
^*  Wah-ker  "  ouUncik.  A  number  of  lives  were  lost  00  both  sides, 
and  sctcibI  flourishing  townships  on  ihc  frontier  had  to  be  abandoned, 
and  were  af^etwanls  burned  by  tl)c  Indianit.  Overtures  of  a  concilia- 
tory character  verc  made  to  the  Indians,  and  the  authorities  adopted 
the  inost  pacilic  measure)  to  allay  the  irritation  between  the  two 
races,  but  una\'ailingly.  The  vindicij«  spirit  of  the  Indinn  Ivid  beeti 
mioused  by  isobtcd  acts  of  riolencc  and  outrage,  perpdraied 
generally  t^  some  inebriate  or  reckless  stranger,  and  robbcncs  and 
nrtsliaiJons  cortinued  to  be  comroltied  until  the  inhabitants  of  Kane 
nnJ  W'aibington  counties  were  compelled  to  ^uaid  thur  property 
with  anned  men.  The  vigilance  of  the  militia,  or^aimed  in  the 
southern  counties,  at»Utcd  by  detach  men  ti  froEaplaceaasfar  norihas 
Salt  Lake,  comribulcd  to  hold  ihe  Indians  in  check,  but  not  until 
RMcral  <rf  ihrir  number  had  fallen  viaims  to  tbe  inaatlate  ferocity  of 
tltesarages. 

In  striking  contrast  to  Che  Sioux  and  Apaches  arc  the  Pimas,  | 
a  community  of  Indians  residing  on  the  Cila  river,  who  are  supposed 

'  A  »liuit  (imv  prrt  Luusl^  lo  the  opening  of  (fit  FHcillc  EUilwtr  ^  "iironi:  pwiir 

vho  wrrr  iraTrLHnQ  from  th*  Mikwuri  luCAlifoniii  encamped  on  the  river  Af^lad, 

llie  ncLl  d^y,  vfiiiicmi  any  provocaiion,  ihcy  vuiLonly  khot  «  number  «J  Induns 

(wfao  jirovftj  10  bt  Srjuaw*),  v>\\i\e  Ihc  lAitdi  wcr«  oroemng  ihe  riv^f  on  hoTKbo'^l;, 

ijid  l<vfk  tEio  hor&n  nhich  hid  been  ridden  hy  the  Indlartt,  aftirnraTiU  continitinf 

ihdr  jaumey  uciiHaid.     A^  K»n  m  the  circuoistJiDCc  Ucaiito  known  lo  the 

wvrion  <ii  Um  ttibsi,  ibay  marie  n  deiccnt  upckn  Ihc  KcnLcmenL     A  eompu>)  of 

rohnttc^f  were  at  once  c^uL^rpcil,  *(jd  aKerUuiijig   \ty  iha  mid  of  wnic  fficodly 

nsrJiVf  fA^cauftf  of  ihe  Indian  oullitnU.  Ar^'  i.\tf!«cAci  \t\  i&aMvm  Ttmc?  ■  iha,  j 

ittfttnd  trfhe*  arccpting  pa>^eai  frvift  Ou  ie^\en  ta^iw  V«aCw?i^i«^' 

ia  Squjtns  and  hones. 
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hare  inhabited  tfiat  region  for  several  hundred  yeirv*  I'h^y  baix 
rescTTStion  twenty-six  miles  long  by  Tour  niil^  wide,  upon  which 
arc  ten  or  tveUc  villages  with  a  ]v>piilalbn  numbcrifig  3,900^ 
including  a  tribe  called  the  Maiicopasr  who  took  refuge  uith  tlii; 
Pinua  about  ninety  years  ago,  and  hAvc  since  aflilaEcd  with  tbcm. 

The  Pimas  arc  bfa\"C  warrior*,  an<I,  in  ronjunctton  with  their 
alliei,  hare  Miccc^isTully  fought  tlic  ficra:  Apaches  fot  many  ydrx. 
They  coliivaic  fields  of  wheat,  eom,  and  cotton  ;  tbcy  spin  and 
Rukc  up  articles  of  clothing  and  weave  hbnkcts.  Ptcbably  the 
Pimas  enjoy  the  best  social  rccotd  or  any  of  the  nomada  ;  they  are 
otditcd  ^ith  bcirg  friendly  md  tnitbrul  E[njgrantt>  vorn  and 
weary  after  their  tcdiou*  journey  through  the  intcnor,  have  been 
uniformly  trs^ttw!  with  Ittndnesii,  and  rcccived  protection  and  a 
^erona  Kospitality  in  the  Fimx  lilbges. 


U2 
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Explotation  has  been  of  late  years  pu&hcd  bcicnd  the  linu'ts  of 
Mormon  settlement,  penetrating  new  counir)-  south  of  the  Rio 
Co!orada  That  it  is  not  unattended  wiih  peril,  even  in  the  territory 
cccupied  by  the  |"»eaeeably  disposed  Navajos,  \i  sufticienily  proved 

byU>erecentexpeTicnceofaNcvada'*prospcctmfrparty."  Mr.  S , 

cue  of  the  principal  rciidvni*  of  Tiochc,  and  the  leader  of  the  parly, 
nuniliikg  his  adventure,  sapi:  *'At  the  beginning  of  the  >'ear  wo 
had  reached  the  Colofado,  and  aficr  a  short  stay  at  the  residence  of 
Mr,  J.  D-  Lcc,  of  Mowcabbe,  wca-  piejiaring  to  resume  our  journey 
iWanl*,  wlitn  a  native  Ltiicf  rode  up  t;>  tlic  bouse,  wl)o  proved 
to  be  'TubAj;'  Ixrlonging  to  the  Moquis  tn'bc  of  IndbuB. 

"  Mr.  l.,Gc  ::pcaks  the  Indian  langxiagc  Euemly,  and  through  him 
we  toon  learned  the  cause  of  the  chiers  visit.  A  Nivajo  Indian, 
friendly  to  Mr  l,ee,  bad  arrived  at  Tuba/s  lodge  that  morning 
(hai-ing  ridden  all  night),  and  requested  the  latter  to  inform  Lee 
•that  three  natives  had  been  killed  and  wounded  (it  was  alleged)  by 
Monnocua  few  da>-s  before  in  an  affray  in  the  neighbourhood  oC 
Crass  Valley,  on  the  nonb  fork  of  the  Scvjcr  river,  that  the  wounded 
Indhn  had  arrj^^  at  his  camp  the  night  before,  and  was  aaivcly 
engaged  in  inciting  the  Navajos  to  war ;  that  the  young  men  were 
duiK>uring  for  revenge,  and  to  wnm  him  that  he  would  probably  be 
Bttacked  fHthin  four  dnyK.*  Ilie  information  was  not  a  little 
ttanling.  'there  was  no  posSLbility  of  obl:iiiiing  assistance  nearer 
than  150  miles.  Mr.  Lcc>  family  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife 
and  son,  and  set-erat  yotjng  childretu  After  a  brief  consuttatton,  we 
«nt  a  tetter  to  Fori  Defiance  announcing  ttie  condition  of  affaira, 
Thdaij' pttMt/M'nff  ic /bfwifd it  by  one  of  hia  Ii^ianS|aui  ^^\.L«c 
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mhI  hii  Ml  Miftftl  lor  Kaasb  lo  obtun  iMhlince.  After  Ibelr 
dqaflnre  we  pkccd  ibc  bone  in  the  best  amdhioo  of  dcftnct 
poiaUe,  and  awaited  tbe  ufoe. 

"Oq  the  thtrd  diy  A  PkEte  Indian  wmi  bj  the  Kanjoi  arnfed 
After  a  long  tallc,  ve  gathered  diat  the  jpoung  nen  of  tbc  tnbc,  «ho 
were  at  first  dctennincd  on  vtr,  had  rewh^  by  the  advice  of  thdr 
chief  to  airait  tbc  aniiral  of  Jacob  tfamJui,  vhohad  for  tervnl  y<ais 
acted  at  tbe  TepresentatiTe  <;f  Bngham  Yocng  in  all  negotiations  of 
ti&porlsnce  with  the  Indian,  and  tcaiu  wbat  acUkmmt  of  ihc  aJIair 
he  WIS  prepared  to  olTcr.  Thii  augured  a  more  C&vourable  ianie 
Uuui  wc  had  been  led  to  expect,  linoe  two  of  the  slam  Indiana  were 
aoni  of  ofM  of  tbe  chi^ft. 

**0q  tlw  *9<h,  Mcnrf.  Lee,  HanUin,  and  Smithton  amved,  the 
advanced  {^ard  of  a  pcirty  fmn  Kanah  then  on  the  rattd.  Mr. 
Hanliiv  after  suying  only  lo  lake  somc  reffe^ment,  Halted  at  once 
ivrlbenoamt  Moquit  ullage,  eight  miles  off>  to  amd  1  ■KOMngcr 
to  the  Narajo^  ootifyinfc  tbcm  of  his  arrival,  my  brother  and  jtn^tX 
acconpanrift;  him.  We  reached  t^^^c  ai  sundown,  and  found  lo 
our  great  dmppointnient  that  iiith  the  exception  of  a  hme  Piute  ail 
the  Indians  were  gone  to  a  big  dvice  at  the  Oriba  vilbge,  Iweoty 
miles  distant,  We  remained  there  that  night,  and  the  next  morning 
we  vtutod  for  tbe  Oribn  sctdement,  taking  Huck-a-Bar,  the  lame 
Indiuit  who  was  a  good  interpreter,  along  with  us.  AfEer  we  had 
ridden  about  twelve  miU-s,  we  met  tlie  Indian  envoy  utio  bad  been 
sent  on  the  former  occa&ioiL  He  escprcssed  himKlf  greaUy  pkoied 
on  KVing  Hamlin,  cty^ng  thu  the  Tndinos  were  anxious  to  meet  hio^ 
and  Ufged  hSm  to  go  Lack  witli  liim  to  tlic  camp  of  a  Namjoa  chkl^ 
which  he  laid  was  not  more  than  fLftccn  miles  diatanL 

"*  Mxet  connullacion  wc  concerned,  and  rode  vome  iwentyTive  miles 
instead  of  fifteen  before  wc  reached  the  Narajos  camp,  whidi  con- 
■i^ltd  of  only  two  lodges.  A  tallr  povreiful  Indian,  on  whose  bead 
the  tnows  nf  many  wintcT*  rested,  wcli'omcd  us  with  imprrtsivme«<v 
and  an  embrace  hk*-  the  hug  of  a  gri/ily,  and  inviicd  us  to  enter. 
•  '•The  wuk-€-up^  which  »a8  <ubstantial1y  built  of  h«ivy  cedar  logs 
about  fifteen  feci  long,  was  circular  in  form,  like  the  skin  lodges  of 
the  Indians  of  the  plains,  with  a:i  openin^c  near  the  top  to  gi^  a 
vent  to  the  smoke,  and  being  covered  with  bark  and  dirt,  it  waj  very 
warm  and  romfori^ble.  This  was  the  more  ngreeable  to  out  party, 
as  it  had  hecn  snowing  hard  all  tbe  afternoon.  There  were  three 
Navajos  and  three  squaws,  one  of  the  latter  being  a  very  pretty  girl, 
and  she  two  Piutcs.  The  chief  wc  came  to  tec  was  not  there,  but 
r«  (they  md)  only  distant  a  few  mlka. 
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*•  As  wc  wrrt  anxicus  to  rctam  wc  pr«>fsed  the  Navajo  to  despatch 
the  Piute  to  him  tlui:  night  in  order  that  U  might  iDcet  us  nrly  neil  ' 
moRiing,  and  ckise  the  busine«3  thai  day.  Hamlin,  ihout^h  perfectly 
£>niJlQr  viih  the  Piuie  longar,  knew  ^-ery  little  of  the  Navajo 
laiipsagt,  and  the  services  of  Hucka-Bur  were  ^\M  into 
Tcqitisition.  Afters  fri<:nd}ysnKikc,  the  Navajos  present  otpic&scd 
t1icm»elve»  an:iluUK  thut  the  aflTair  should  \yt  settled  viihout  fttnlieT 
bloodied,  and  llut  lhi»  was  the  wish  of  the  priixipal  men  of  the 
in\x.  The  Nav.ijcu  had  bng  kuown  n.-imhn,  and  they  bdjcved  he 
would  do  nhat  WAtf  right.  The  alTuir  thus  far  seemed  to  promise  a 
tivourable  tcrtntiuti^n;  tre  were  furnished  with  «  substantial  supper 
of  broiLed  goat's  Aesh  and  commcal  mutb ;  tho  Sqiuws  grinding  the  ,  ^ 
meal  in  the  old-£ashioned  vajr  bt^iween  two  slonefc,  andaJlermutking* 
fifTcral  pipes  with  our  savage  friends,  wc  retired  to  rrat  on  a  pile  of 
buffido  skins  and  Nav-ajo  blankets,  woith  a  horse  apiece,  and  slept 
ioUDdly. 

"The  next  morning  the  Indians  gave  us  an  excellent  bieakEast, 
and  we  passed  the  tiiommgsatintering  about,  examinir^g  MJch  artide* 
of  Indian  manufacture  as  were  new  to  U9>and  endeavouring  to  while 
iway  ihc  lin>e  uniil  the  amNnI  of  the  chief.  A  little  before  nooa 
twdve  Navajo  braves  anned  with  riiles  and  bows  and  arrows  rode  up 
at  a  gaUop.  atul  dismountinc,  catered  the  lodge  without  shaking 
bands,  and  called  in  an  inioknt  tone  of  ?oicc  for  tobacco.  Wc  gave 
tbem  some,  and  after  aaioktng  awhile  they  threw  everything  out  of 
the  kxlgCt  saying  there  were  more  Navajos  coming,  enough  <o  till 
the  lodge.  Sure  enough,  sevoal  otlu'is  ioon  rode  up,  making 
nineteen  in  all,  tMit  no  chkF.  To  our  incjatry  as  to  his  whereabouts, 
they  replied  that  he  had  gone  to  Fort  Dcliance. 

*'  Wc  took  our  seats^  ctHB|^ctely  lulling  the  lodge,  and  nH  handji 
imokcd  in  sifcnec  Ibr  seme  time.  PrcKcntly  the  Indian  whose 
lodge  we  occupiers  commenced  talking,  and  tpoke  with  only 
occasional  momontary  i[>terruption  from  the  others  for  about  an 
hour.  After  he  had  finished,  five  or  ax  others  talked  in  rapid 
successknt,  and  from  their  earnest  tones  and  impusioned  gestures, 
so  di^erent  from  the  tsual  manner  of  Indian^  we  could  see  they 
were  mcch  CJicited.  Without  understanding  what  they  vaid,  we 
could  gather  enough  to  know  tliat  tlte  temper  they  were  in  boded 
no  good  to  us.  One  old  scoundrel  of  brawny  frame,  with  hair  as 
white  as  snow,  spoke  in  a  steittorian  voice,  and  his  fre^iuent  gestures 
LcK^cd  decidedly  ominous.  When  they  had  talked  for  about  two 
hours  there  was  a  pome,  and  the  intcrpreler  arose.  Walkirg  slowly 
acioft  the /<xtec^  he  seAte<S  himself  by  XhQ  Siic  ol  HaiaAm,    ttc'fl;^^ 
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m  pMtt»— a  ilave  o(  the  VMnjcm  aoA  as  tbqr  kaie  ibe  onpIeittf)t 
faabit  of  wcttnMf  kibs  Ifacir  imerpnricn  if  tbnr  view  arc  not 
c^rMWd  bi  aocordanoe  vith  ibcif  vbfac%  oad  »  he  «»  corkumi 
thtt  vim  he  wit  flboot  to  nveal  was  not  triaihted  to  render  us 
imf  taivbk;  I  codU  cacoie  the  wbot  tfM  tboofc  him  io  ercty 
lJnd>.  CoauiicfidD|t;in  tlow  tone,beuMl :  *  The  Kan  J09  bdiercd 
that  an  Himltn  haid  nid  Ibe  ni^  bdore  wai  i  lie ;  tbcy  thought  he 
wai  of  ibe  psnjr  to  ibe  ItUlIng  oC  the  three  men,  tod  vith  the  excep- 
tion of  our  hoit  ftDd  t«o  other*  of  the  oMct  Indiam,  ihey  had  ^vicn 
their  vokc  lor  death,  Uoat  of  ihcm  were  of  opinign  U»t  it  was  bcvt 
nU  to  kill  iDj  Uochcr  and  tnjr>clf^  a>  we  were  Amcricarut  but  they 
(nCctlded  Io  mtkc  ni  witncu  the  torture  of  Htin1b%  tAd  then  send 
vt  hade  on  foot'  Hamlia  beha^-cd  with  admhmble  cooloen— not  a 
mtuefe  tn  hii  he^  qwwreci  t>ot  i  feature  changed— u  be  commtnn* 
cAir^  iff  nt  in  hift  utoal  lone  cf  Toice  vhit  «c  then  foUjr  bdievcd  Io 
he  the  death  wamnt  of  lu  all.  ^^lieo  the  interpreter  had  ceaied 
apeaking,  Hamlin  in  an  even  and  collected  manner  commenced  his 
repEy.  He  reminded  the  Indians  of  hii  long  tcquaintance  with  their 
tribe,  of  the  many  necotiatiooi  he  had  cooditcted  between  his  people 
and  theirs,  and  his  dealings  with  them  in  years  gone  by,  and 
challenged  them  to  protc  that  he  had  tvLT  dccdved  th^rm,  had  e^er 
s{>oken  with  a  Cbiked  tongue.  He  dnnr  a  map  of  the  country  on 
the  ground,  and  sSowcd  them  the  inipossibility  of  his  having  been  a 
participant  of  the  alTmy.  'to  their  insolent  query,  immttt>htk 
na^/ji}  (ain't  you  afnud  1%  he  t^Ued  with  great  pretence  of  mind, 
•  \Vby  should  we  be  afraid  of  our  frwnds  ?  Arc  not  the  Navajos  otjr 
friends,  ind  wc  tlkcirs — ebc  why  did  ire  pUcc  oundvct  in  your 
po#cr?'  He  apokc  for  a  long  time,  and  tliough  frcqueiiliy  ajid 
rudely  imemipted,  his  patience  and  nerve  ncixr  dcaaied  him,  and 
when  h<f  ceased  it  was  flpparcnt  that  hii  reasoning  had  not  been 
without  aScct  on  their  subbom  bocomt.  But  the  good  influence 
wai  of  *hort  <^urAlion.  A  young  Indian— a  son  of  the  chief  and 
brother  of  two  of  the  aUin  Indians— a (M^<^Med  the  a^u^mblcd 
warriors,  and  we  could  perceive  that  the  tide  was  rapidly  turning 
against  us.  He  wound  up  his  impas^oncd  harangue  by  spnngiog 
to  his  feet,  and  pointing  to  an  InJiaii  wholiad  not  yet  Kpokeo.  called 
on  htm  to  come  forwaid.  The  Indian  came  and  knelt  in  front  of 
the  young  chief,  who  with  one  hand  tore  back  the  buckskin  hunting 
shirt  he  wore,  revealing  the  marks  of  a  recent  bullet  wound,  and 
witli  the  other  pointed  to  ihc  fire,  uttering,  or  rather  hissing,  a  few 
etnphitic  words,  which  ive  learned  afterwards  cxpicssed  a  demand 
for  initant  deaih  by  lixc 
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"The  effect  was  clcctnc  f  Th<  sight  of  ilic  wounded  brave 
nosed  thcif  pauions  to  the  utmost  fury^  and  oa  ire  glanced  round 
the  Sflrage  ctrclc  ojr  hand«  in\oiuiuanly  ttghtenctj  ihdr  gusp  on  our 
su-flhooccrs,  for  ic  K'cnicd  iliat  our  hour  had  come.  Had  »e 
ihovn  a  tympiQcn  of  feat  wc  were  loM,  but  wc  «at  perfectly  (j«kt  ajid 
kept  a  wary  eye  om  ibc  foe  The  »cefie  wa»  mCenscJy  thnlling.  Tlic 
creel  «th)c(ic  form  of  the  youn^  chier,  aa  he  slood  poiming  his  linger 
lo  the  wound  m  the  Icncding  figure  before  hint,  the  circle  of  crouch- 
ing fonni — their  dusky  and  p.'rJnied  face*  aniinawd  by  every  piattion 
that  hatred  and  ferocity  could  kindle,  ^d  their  gHttering  eyes  lixed 
with  OTIC  malignant  impulse  upon  us— the  whole  partially  illumiiHNl 
by  the  fitful  Kleam  oi  the  fire  llnht  (for  by  this  time  it  was  dark), 
fomed  a  picture  not  ra^i^y  to  be  forgoucn. 

*'Thc  suspend  vas  broken  by  the  Navajo,  our  host,  who  once 
again  raided  hii  voice  in  our  behalf,  and  a  stormy  discussion  ensued^ 
which  ended  by  Hamlin  compelling  them  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  been  their  friend,  tlut  lie  had  never  lied  to  them,  and  that  be 
w  worthy  of  bclici  now.  The  strain  was  over,  and  we  breathed 
freely  again.  Wc  snioked  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  a  roasted  goat  being 
shortly  prodaced,  nc  fell  to  wiih  a  will  and  gnawed  ribs  together,  as 
amkubly  a^  if  tt  had  not  been  their  benevolent  intention  just 
prcvioLuly  to  roast  ua  imtcad  of  the  goat. 

*"  By  this  time  it  was  pa»t  midnight,  the  dtsi'-UMioTi  having  been 
prolonged  for  eleven  hour^  I  nv^'cr  was  fio  tired  in  my  lifc^  I'o 
.  rwfHun  ekrcn  hoars  in  a  partially  recumbent  po&itioiv  cramped  for 
room,  vith  every  n>erve  strained  to  il£  utmo^  tension,  nnd  momentarily 
expedin^  a  conJ!i<l  which  must  l)e  lo  tlie  dc^tK,  is  tnlerahly  hard 
voffk. 

'*  AllcT  supper  it  was  arranged  by  Hamlin  that  wc  should  £o  home 
m  the  monnng  and  wall  the  arrival  of  the  chief,  for  whom  they 
promised  to  despatch  a  trusty  meist.-ngcr.  \\'c  slept  by  turns  till 
looniing  broke,  when  we  bade  our  amiable  frientis  good-bye,  ar.d 
.  mited  for  the  Mowcabbc,  where  we  arrived  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  ctTDing,  to  the  g'cai  jcy  of  our  party,  who  had  given  us  up  as 
lost 

**  The  following  morning  Mr  Hamlin  left  for  St  George  to  lay  the 
matter  befoce  the  church  authorities,  by  whom,  we  aftemards  Icannt, 
the  alUir  was  satisfactorily  arra:ii;cd,** 

A  great  number  of  relica  and  antiquities  ha^v  been  found  in 
diflbrcnt  parts  of  this  and  the  adjoining  territury,  the  most  intcre«u tig 
discoveries  having  been  made  in  Southcn  Utah.  Among  the  lattci 
are  jugs,  bovis,  va«e«,  &c.,  in  terra-eotta ;  pipcji,  chsmis,  and  tablets 
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with  rwk  inscriptions ;  an  iron  sword  obt^'rtcd  id  a  mound  at 
Fillmore,  and  cnnia  of  Mexican  type.  Of  ti»c  spcamuns  of  mound 
pottery  that  have  bocn  prtscn-cd,  oik  U  a  bowl  that  lias  the  figure 
of  a  tcsscUtcd  pavement,  anotlwr  is  covered  with  Egyptian-like 
chinicten  put  on  lymmemcally  but  apparently  without  effort,  leading 
to  the  supposiiion  thM  large  quantities  of  this  w^ire  tiad  been 
majiufAcluird*  While  the  hUtoncal  accuracy  of  thcw  relics  \a 
unqucstioiicdi  tlicre  is  Ultlc  evidence  to  identify  or  connect  ihcm 
with  a  race  corresponding  cchnologically  with  ihc  prcsctn  aboriginal 
Indians.  The  remains  indicjttea  dvilisation  more  in  accord  irnth  a 
former  ^fewean  or  Aitecan  occupancy. 

It  U  known  that  during  the  S^ujiish  Conqvc^i,  the  Ailectwere 
driven  from  Mexico  into  the  vast  dc^ertit  lying  to  the  north  and  w«l, 
:ind  from  there  across  the  Colorado  river.  There  are  remains  of 
cities  and  10WI14  scattered  tliroughout  New  MeiLico,  Arucna,  and 
Utah,  On  the  north  side  of  the  Colorado  and  Green  ri>rrs  the 
caiion  walls  are  decorated  with  numerous  hieroglyphics  and  picture 
writinf;,  the  meaning  of  wbich  \^  entirely  unknown  to  the  Indians 
mliatjiting  that  region.  On  the  top  of  almost  inaccessible  cliffs, 
whose  vortical  height  is  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet,  and  down 
into  cavernous  cha:(ms,  the  remains  of  large  towni  may  t>c  still  found. 
Here  a  numerous  and  puwcrful  race— peace  loving  and  indusuious— 
lived  for  many  yean,  tilling  the  soil  and  buildinf;  houses  three  and 
four  storeys  high.  Thdr  underground  hemes,  which  they  used  as 
places  of  worship,  u  well  m  to  work  in,  are  still  found  to  4  state  of 
prc^crration.  lUiese  "keras  *' arc  about  twelve  feel  drcp  and  from 
twd^-e  to  twenty  feet  aquaTO,  In  ihem  the  men  u*cd  to  veavc 
blank«ti^  meet  to  talk  and  amoke,  and  to  hold  couneiL  At  their 
Maaoni  ofwonhip  they  were  used  ai  temples,  being  cleared  of  every- 
thing unholy,  ,ind  were  cni^red  only  hy  men.  The  entrance  is 
through  a  hole  in  the  top,  and  thence  to  the  bottom  hy  a  ladder. 

Of  their  L-tter  history  it  is  indiiionally  stated  (hat  l>esiege<l  in 
their  stronghold  by  the  warlike  ncmndic  tribes  wiih  whom  ihcy  were 
unable  to  c[>pe  in  the  open  field,  they  were  reduced  by  starvaticn, 
disease,  and  the  assaults  of  their  enemies  from  a  powerful  nation  to 
a  few  hundred*,'  whOj  making  a  treaty  widi  the  I'ah-Utes,  returned 
to  the  cast  side  of  the  river,  there  to  remain,  wlitic  the  Utes  should 

^  The  Aroqvi  PhIjTqs  ^^^  °^^J  UoccndAnU  «r  tlu^  iiikdcnt  mcc^  are  to  be  (band 
linnf-  nsar  the  aunmlE  of  Klin«T  vtrlLul  ciifh,  tevenl  hunJi«d  Tmi  hi^li, 
IDO  mild  south^eut  or  the  Parian  where  their  small  towns  hare  been  conitrvcuO. 
Aiul  whcieT  ^^  'he  m/SAs  or  (urroundtne  platnu*  ihcy  euliivice  gnin  ercfw  to 
lome  cxtCTit,  nmng  lnctian*c;>m,  melons,  ttt.     W<^,  wbich  b  icarce,  is  vbt=iA- 
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occupy  the  c^posite  coantry.  The  excavations  made  during  the 
post  year  by  a  porticm  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  Arizona,  laying 
hue  the  foondation  and  part  of  the  wall  of  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  massive  structure,  with  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  near  the 
nver,  sufifictently  attest  the  antiquity  as  well  as  the  sldU  of  the  former 
occapants  of  the  country.  But  our  whole  knowledge  of  tfaii  interest- 
ii^  peo|^  presomablytlcscendants  of  the  once  poweriiil  Montezuma, 
is  l^endaiy  and  shadowy  in  the  extreme. 

PHILIP  fi£A£SFORI>  EAGLE. 
• 
■Ue  tevcn  or  dght  miles  disuol,  utd  1A  biwight  into  cmmp  cm  the  badu  of 
wonacn.  I  have  seen  a  tnin  of  these  womeo  vitli  Ereat  piles  of  "Imi^" 
fcstfpH  OQ  tbcu  backs  wiodiofr  ncrost  the  TsUep  in  Induui  file,  and  with  a 
eded9  that  woold  do  credit  to  a  mule  tnmu  Ther  obtain  a  mj^j  of  water 
froB  the  icsennxis  which  arc  cat  out  of  the  rock.  These  water-pam  are  bowU 
■hnrH,  aod  are  about  tcD  feet  deep,  and  perhaps  thirty  leet  in  diameter,  and  thcf 
ait  fCDCtaltr  iopplkd  by  the  ^xii^  which  flow  from  the  base  of  the  limestone 
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NOBODY  could  icll  why  cteo^onc  fcll  in  love  with  Jinel,  only 
il  had  always  been  sa  You  could  n'^t  call  her  exactly  prctly 
only  you  couldril  ukc  your  eyes  off  hcr»  She  never  sceired  lo 
cncountgc  male  ittentionit,  only  ihcrc  was  never  a  lime  when  *iic 
hid  not  received  ihcm. 

The  baby  boys  offered  her  sweets  when  she  wai  a  baby  girl, 
^Vhen  she  was  six  the  older  boys  brought  her  pennies  which  tier 
nurse  took  away,  and  when  she  wa^  ten  the  Glerg}-man's  son  niearly 
Blew  the  village  ;LUuriiey's  yuung  ti4^pcf\i],  because  he  bOiaited  that 
Janet  liad  ptxn  hiui  a  kiss  for  aii  orange.  Old  genilcmen  plajvd  at 
bill  with  her  in  the  park  when  *hc  went  lo  I^xxidont  ar»tl  when  aIic 
was  twelve  the  jobmasters  n^ouM  give  her  tide*  for  nothing,  suid  ihc 
ccftchroan  would  let  her  sit  on  the  box  and  handle  the  reins  when 
nurte  drove  out  with  the  baby. 

Janet  never  rarcd  murh  for  doll*,  ctccp*  one  uitor^boy  doll,  byt 
f(he  wa«  lULiionaiely  fond  of  cats,  and  never  tired  of  fondling  a  tame 
rabbit  that  would  follow  her  about  like  a  dog. 

Janet  had  few  girl  fncnds,  and  thoie  few  were  jealous  of  her.  So 
sbckept  changing;  tlicni.and  *ihe  never  seemed  quite  happy  except  with 
tnen,  and  with  them  £hc  wa4  always  at  he;  case ;  and  it  didn't  seem 
to  nutter  much  what  men.  She  patronised  the  boys  of  her  own  age, 
and  '^otild  talk  to  thcoi  like  a  mother,  which  annoyed  them  intensely, 
only  they  fcit  they  would  mtlser  be  talked  to  that  way  by  Janei  tfian 
not  At  «X 

Hy  the  lime  she  was  fifteen  she  was  so  accustomed  to  rcccire  all 
sorts  of  prenent^f,  bcmage  and  llatLcries  from  all  sotIs  and  ages  of 
nukt,  that  she  somciimcs  forgot  to  be  even  gratcTuI,  and  tt  never 
seemed  to  occui  to  her  that  any  relurn  waa  expected,  or,  indeed,  at 
;tll  ncccsaary.  She  atway*  liked  men  older  ihAn  hcraclf,  and  ihcy 
liked  her.  She  ^aid  boys  were  so  tiresome^  and  required  such  a  lot 
of  explanation  and  bother,  arid  wcrcn*t  worth  it. 

Kolhing  could  be  more  demure,  a«  a  rule,  than  Janet,  but  het 
eyes  were  never  quite  at  xtiX^  and  she  lud  a  way  nf  looking  over  your 
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shoulder  whm  speaking  lo  >^u,  and  juM  meeting  your  eyes  for  a 
momcfit  on  ind  aT»  irhich  ouidc  >ou  keep  looking  at  her  and 
i^ituig  for  the  next  time. 

People  said  her  cyc5  tmd  something  electric  about  them.  She 
could  not  help  (hat,  bui  »Jic  wu  noc  quite  utKonscious  or  the  fjKt, 
uxl  abe  3ecciM.-d  to  Tccl  it  jujglit  tie  loo  tntidi  for  yt>u— or  herself— tf 
she  looked  at  you  too  often  or  too  long- 

Jnnct  did  not  talk  much,  but  ithc  made  hci  men  lalk,  or,  ratbcr, 
thd  prondcd  a  certain  atmosphere  in  which  the  poor  things  seemed 
unable  to  keep  anythirg  to  ihcmselvcs.  One  man  would  tell  her 
hovr  tired  he  vrat  of  the  girl  be  was  enga^^  to,  Janet  iras  only 
BLKteea,  but  nodded  her  head  as  if  she  quite  undentoud,  and  thought 
it  aM»t  lulural.  Anotlicr  declared  he  was  so  ttTctched  and  so  short 
of  mone)' that  he  imcnded  to  commit  suicide.  Janet  put  her  arm 
on  his  wrist,  and  opened  Hlt  large  c>-cs  wide,  and  said  ^  i)on"l  1 " 

"No^  I  won*t  I"  said  the  tnan,  "because  I— I  loi'e  youl" 

•■Vou  raustn\"  said  JancL 

"I  can't  help  il," 

"  Poor  hoy  ! "    He  was  five  j^ears  o1d<r  than  she  was. 

"Dontcall  mc  poor.' 

"  You  SAid  you  hAdnl  a  ceiiL" 

"  Voa're  laughing  at  me  ! " 

"No.  Tin  sorry  for  you — k>  very  sony — because  you  arc  so 
nice  and  kind  and  clever,  ^nd  Tni  sure  joull  get  all  li^LL" 

"Not  if  I  mayn't  lo^x:  you-" 

Janet  hj;d  heard  lhi«  so  often,  although  (he  iras  but  bixtcen.  So 
she  did  not  ciinuon,  nor  get  nervous,  nor  consult  tier  mother.  She 
merely  ukl,  "Oh.  talk  seme  f  Sit  don-n  snd  tell  me  all— will  you?' 
Would  he?  Could  he  hdp  himself?  \Viii  not  ihis  the  most  bhs&ftil 
jnoTDcnt  he  bad  had  for  we^s,  months,  years  ?  And  when  he  hail 
finished  telling  Janet  he  tried  to  kiss  her  hand,  nhich  »hc  allowed 
hiiD  to  do,  and  then  she  jumped  up  and  lotJted  a  little  frightcned- 
The  ipni*  rang  for  lunch.  '*  Vou  oughtn't,  you  know,*'  she  said  \ 
"and  I  should  be  very  angry,  only  you're  so  unhappy,  and— and— 
all  that,"  and  then  the  door  opened  and  in  came  mamma. 

WcU,  ihit  and  dowries  of  other  ilirtationi— no,  not  exactly  (liru- 
l)OaS|  only  sympathetic  ft:laEion3>  momma  $fniU*la^t>aitemenn  de  cccur 
-^^anic  to  nothing.  And  Janet  used  sometimes  to  lie  awake  and 
think  wlut  tore  itally  mi^ht  be,  and  vtonder  wbcthiT  %tic  wuukl  ever 
(eel  at  all  lAc  the  oacn  who  were  alvh«ys  ogling  her,  and  making 
love  to  her  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Not  that  Janet  w.ia 
indiJfcrent  to  these  attentiona.     The  male  eompanionship  magneti^-im^ 
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ncilng  chiefly  thjougli  the  battery  of  eyes,  (fay  by  day,  y«j  by  yenr. 
sconcd  at  once  to  dodop  in  her  many  stnngc  and  complex 
sympnthtt^s,  and  each  tbie  thf^c  wtia  someihirig  new  About  it ;  and 
although  the  men  all  said  very  much  the  same  lidog.  ihcy  verc  all 
dclighifally  difienciii,  and  their  sentimental  eloquence  seemed  10 
bathe  hef  at  lime*  iJi  a  beautiful  dream  of  tendemei^  mnis^tcU  vrth 
«  growing  xen«c  of  exhilaratLon.  Dcsidc  wTiich,  life  vilhoul  men  felt 
so  duU  and  sunless. 

AVheri  Janet  wa»  fieventeen  she  fl-a*  sensible  of  a  rhaitgc  in 
licrtclf.  She  was  losing  sclf-rdianec-  Captain  ^fi)dmay'«  attemionA 
hjid  certainly  been  rtthet  markr^d,  and,  what  la  more,  sustamed.      ■• 

Ii  was  a  glorious  summer's  day.  She  stepped  into  th^  boat,  and 
vhilsl  she  took  the  stiings  rtnd  «at  in  the  helm  to  steer,  the  c^tDin*s 
strong  anns  ptiUed  her  dovn  the  Hver  and  round  a  little  wooded 
island,  and  the  boat  wa*  suddenly  slid  up  alongside  llw  bink.  He 
seemed  tired  of  pulling  and  she  of  steering;,  and  so,  shipping  his  oars 
without  more  ado,  he  came  and  sat  down  at  her  feet  and  looked 
btraight  in  her  hce.  Of  counc  he  was  talking  and  she  was  listening. 
He  was  telling  her  of  hi*  cftmpaigTi  at  CKitial,  of  the  inhuman  hard- 
ships thai  don't  sound  very  beroic  when  told  in  cold  blood,  cspetrially 
when  hot  blood  has  not  been  copiously  shed*  'J'hen  he  spoke  of 
funding  face  to  face  with  death  in  so  many  forms,  of  the  loneliness 
of  exile,  of  hb  da>'^rcams,  and  the  need  a  man  has  of  love,  and  the 
blias  of  finding  ibc  ^iil  who  responds,  or  niif;lit  (an  she  would) 
rcspordtohis  pas^ioa  The  captain's  hand  had  sotnehow  fount!  hers; 
\n  Another  moment,  before  she  knew  ivhat  he  was  doing,  the  captain's 

mouKUclicd  lipa Of  course  Janet  waa  apgiy — oh,    rfw  vu 

quite  angry— but  nhe  would  not  have  had  it  othenriso.  Still  iIm 
iva«  alarmed  at  a  certain  novel  feeling  lliat  she  was  powericfs,  aftd 
tihd  hring  jKawerles*  ;  and  sn  in  n  vrry  plead ing  and  oarnest  voice— 
for  her  anjer  had  died  away  vciy  quielcly — "  Dear,  gnod  Cnphtin 
Mtldmay,  be  kind,  be  ;eneioi;£.  Row  me  back,  please  do^-^ukd 
nam  \ "  and  she  felt  for  the  strings  of  the  rudder.  "Oh,  Janet- 
Miss  Armiiagc,  I  mean— you  aic  cruel,"  but,  like  the  gemleman  he 
was,  he  rowed  her  back, 

Itwasofi'ya  fonnight  after  this  that  she  met  at  dinner  young 
Dc  Winton,  who  wa4  readirg  for  the  Bar,  and  actually  devilling  a 
little  for  the  great  Sir  Spankum  Batten.  They  met  at  a  house  two 
miles  from  her  father's,  in  the  environs  of  Sousby-on- the- Marsh. 
Dc  Winion  took  her  down  to  dinner,  and  made  himself  vastly 
agreeable.  The  ponycania^  not  arri\'ing,  the  young  man  oOered 
to  accompany  Janet  tiome.    As  he  was  a  diMant  relation,  no  obstacles 
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%petc  mscd.     Tlic  n«hi  ms  fine— too  6nc— the  lir  balmy,  ond 
glovr-wooDs  were  in  the  hedges  ^  the  toft  tnooa  rittc  over  tfac  bill. 

""If  w*;  gtther  the  glov-wonns  en  a  handkerchief"'  said  De 
Wintoft,  "  we  can  nuke  a  lamp.'' 

They  wcTc  fioncic  lime  over  il,  but  ihey  made  a  lamp. 

More  than  once  m  lJ«  darkness  of  ihc  hedges  Janrt's  foot  slipprd^ 
and  Diorc  Ihan  once  D«  U'lnton^  arm  wa.^  ratho'  more  than  ready  to 
suppom  her.  The  rood  got  a  tittle  rough.  They  had  to  cjqu  a 
vcnbble  (ktd.  She  took  hSs  proircred  ami,  and  the  next  wis  a  &cld 
of  Dcir-inovn  hay.  Sbc  leaned  for  a  moment  rather  lieavtly  on  De 
WintQn,  and  ieh  an  odd,  fain:  hcIpZcsvtcu  couihig  over  her,  ^milar 
to  what  abc  hAd  cxpciicnccd  in  the  boat. 

^  Vou  arc  lircd,"uid  the  youn^  lawyer.  '*SK  hero  for  a  moment 
on  tbi«  hayeock."  She  tank  down,  and  ft:ll  ior  llie  Jir^t  time  v«ry 
tiredf  hot  CO  happy. 

**f  don\  TtcJ,"  said  ihe  lawyer,  heaping  the  hay  behind  Her  back 
And  nuking  a  pilbw  for  her  head,  "  I  don*t  Iccl  as  if  I  wanted  to  get 
to  the  ei>d  of  out  walk— do  you  ? " 

« I  doal  kno*/  said  the  girl 

"Vou  needn't  know  ;  can't  you  feel?" 

*'Fce!  what?"  said  Janst  >^ucly,  with  that  sense  of  drinii^ 
Imsi  as  she  had  diiftcd  on  the  river  in  the  boat,  a  forcnigbl  Atncc, 
mth  Captain  llildnuy. 

•*  Feel,"  said  De  WintOBj  with  fervour,as  he  pressed  closer  to  her 
Ride,  "thai  it  is  h<:.iven  to  be  iKfc— to  mc  at  least  ii  w— «ith  you, 
Miss  Annitage.     I  nex-er  met  an)^ne  like  you — 3  never  shall," 

"  Hush/'  said  Janet,  "  yoii  don'i  know  what  you  arc  saying  ;  l«lp 
mc  U|>— Ibcry  will  he  an«ou*— I  must  get  b^ck  home;'  but  the 
words  died  on  her  lip3  and  she  made  no  effort  to  rise  Ai>d  they  sat 
thcte  some  time  k>ngcr< 

It  eertaioly  was  late  when  she  arrived  home — the  family  had  gone 
to  bed — all  but  the  housekeeper  who  lot  her  in.  This  worthy 
womn  wat  not  ciitprj^d,  and  did  not  appear  to  nniifie  Jinei'« 
heightened  colour.  The  old  houftekeeper  was  nearly  fcvenly,  and 
had  kR  off  being  surprised  at  arythtng,  and  so  the  accepted  Janet's 
C]^ilanatkOnasver>- simple  am!  natural.  The  pony  had  Konc  lame, 
and  fK>ne  of  the  &nnily  were  anxious  about  Janci,  as  she  was  dining 
at  an  old  bend's  and  would  surely  be  |>m  up  for  the  Jij^ht,  or  be 
stipplied  with  X  safe  escort.    U'as  the  escort  so  vcr>'  safe? 

As  Janet  sat  on  the  foot  of  her  little  bed  that  night  she  asked 
herteif  that  qiMStion-  Was  her  escort  safe  .^— was  any  escort  safe  ? 
She  remcmbeftd  Captain  Mitdmay*    She  was  soriy  he  wai  ^  very 
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niKh  !n  brc,  btit  ahc  enjoyed  hfs  being  En  love  »erf  mucli.  And 
then  she  thought  of  what  happened  in  the  hayGdd.  She  was  not 
quUe  sure  whether  I>e  Winton  was  quire  so  much  in  lore  with  her  as 
Capuin   Mildmay,    but    »be   tliought    he   too    mud  be  or  why 

did  he 

Remember,  Janet  was  only  seventeen.     She  was  \^vg  much  in 
love  licfsclf  At  the  time  irith — both,  iji  fftct,  but  sKc  Icncw  peifecUy 
well  »hc  did  rot  *ani  tu  marry  eitlicr  of  thoK  gctllciiicn-     She  felt 
if  she  married  Mildmoy^  Dc  Wmtcn  mj^hc  come  along  and  »ccni 
preferable,  and  she  was  quite  sure  if  she  married    Do  ^Vinton  U  ^J 
if*ou1d  be  perfeelly  latal  to  both  were  Mildma^  tc  come  along — oti  ^| 
Of — tome  one  else.      And  ye(  Janci  wa?  «t]  the  lime  brooding  o\xt  ^^ 
the  perilous  new  ple^Mire  of  f.-eling   so  delightfully  heTple^f  and 
lind^  the  tpell  r^f  attractions  which  she  had  been  in  e^irly  girlhood 
quite  able  to  contn^K  but  which  as  she  ripened  uilo  womanhood 
seemed  now  mihcr  awkwardly  to  control  her— a  stanling  develop- 
ment this,  which  threatened  to  take  her  more  and  more  out  of  her 
offn  keeping.    She  did  not  like  ihnu 

That  nighl,  as  she  thought  of  Mildmay  and  De  VVincon,  her  early 
girihootl  with  all  lis  light  ex[>eriences  and  surprises  seemed  to  float 
away  from  her  foi  ever  She  soundixl  the  deptlis  of  her  nature,  and 
fete  for  tlie  first  time  Bho  had  been  an  unconscious  tritlcr  with  some 
of  the  deep  thing*  of  the  *oul  ;  that  she  was  without  discipline  or 
ct:it>i]ityor  stn-ngth,  and  indatigcr  of  wfeckingthe  lappiness  of  other 
people  besiJc  her  own, 

Janet  felt  abc  wanted  advice;-  Sotne  gtrb  wquIU  bAve  looked  out 
for  A  woman  frivnd,  but  »he  could  never  take  counsel  with  women 
friends.  She  wanted  a  man's  advice,  and  not  a  young  man's  ^ther; 
the  young  men  had  confuted  her,  and  she  warned  to  see  clear.  The 
young  men  could  noi  conirol  themselves  and  how  could  ihcy  guide 
her,  who  needed  above  all  things  at  this  crisis  \\\  her  life — few  it  was 
a  crisis — ;riidaiice  and  self-control  ? 

There  was  only  one  person  in  the  whole  of  Soii*by-on 'the- Marsh 
to  whom  her  thout;hta  insiinctively  turned.  It  was  Dr.  Farnand 
He  must  hive  been  o^xr  rifty,  but  lie  was  a  great  favourite  with 
women,  and  he  had  recently  loit  his  wife— a  ver>"  cross-grained 
jealous  woman  to  whom  he  behaved  like  an  angel,  and  foi  whose 
death  he  seemed  at  first  quite  inconsolable ;  but  he  sought  comfort  m 
inercasing  assiduity  in  his  attentions  lo  the  poor  and  in  'unwearied 
kindness  to  those  who  could  ill  alTord  to  pay. 

Dr.  Famand  had  attended  JancL  in  <iucb  slight  iUiicsies  as  she 
had  had.     Indeed,  he  had  tTTought  her  into  tlie  world  and  watched 
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bcr  at  tiioes  with  some  uixtety.  "  Mydear  child,"  be  tuwl  once  said 
to  her,  "  jgu  should  find  lomcihing  tG  do  ;  pleasure  is  all  very  trdi, 
bui  I  don't  b«li€ve  jrog  ^\ts  leimcd  very  much  a*  a  diixscbotar  al 
Miss  Multiple's  2icsdcrny,  iDd  you  seem  turdJy  cvei  to  open  a  book.'* 
Janet  did  i>ot  like  being  lectured,  but  >be  did  not  mind  dear, 
kind  Dr.  Fanuitd  ;  Ik  iiii|;ht  aayanytlitog  1m:  c1x»c  to  Iter.  HmI  lie 
noc  ut  up  vith  her  oil  one  night  when  the  had  tlvc  fcvcr^  Anij  wai  be 
tKt  the  only  person  whom  she  felt  IndispoMd — perhaps  unatiJe — to 
ditolMy?  And  then  he  vas  really  veryamutin^  «i<h  bU  bjit^rflicB 
ftnd  beetle*  aftd  tame  bolt,  and  fniitc  *'»nrt  of  yotmg,"  an  ihc  u«cd 
to  say,  and  alir^j^  Treated  her  like  a  sensible  girl  and  »n  eqnAl, 
inaicfld  of  taUdng  nonsense,  or  trying  to  ukc  little  sly  liberties— like 
■oone  elderly  men  thf^  came  across^  and  be  always  told  her  cjuite 
Erankly  what  sbc  wanted  to  know,  and  managed  to  say  the  right 
thing;  and  now  she  bad  nerer  been  in  quite  such  a  menial  muddle. 

It  was  certainly  very  shocking  to  tike  two  men  almost  equally  and 
to  fed  happy  in  the  same  vny  with  t>otli,  and— aad  unable  to  take 
care  of  hcnclf  wiih  cttbcr.  That  was  the  worst  of  it.  So  on  the 
whole  Janet  was  not  happy  at  all— in  Jact,  she  was  miserable  without 
eactly  knowing  why.  Other  gifls  seemed  so  dclijjhtcd  with  lots  of 
adntntion,  and  the  more  men  made  \^\^  to  ihcni  the  bcUct  they 
seemed  pleased.  But  Janet  wajt  UiiTecenL  She  wanted  to  uimIct- 
diaod  bcfselT.  She  wanted — yet  It  had  nocr  occurred  lo  her  before 
—Ac  wanted  to  be  rt^hi  in  A^  pu^n  ri^.  She  felt  that  the  uncon- 
sdous  faieimtion  which  seemed  to  radutefrooi  herwaegfttingijuita 
emblUTftttJng,  For  years  it  had  only  emhamssed  other  people,  now 
k  b^^n  to  embarrass  her.  It  led  her  into  situations  in  wlikh  she 
lost  her  bead— if  not  her  heart    Yes,  Janet  sadly  needed  advice- 

"  Good-nkomisg,  Miss  Janet ;  and  where  have  you  been  all  this 
tunc?  We  mbsed  you  in  the  choir  on  Sunday.'*  The  doctor 
rebcd  up  his  horse  as  he  spoke,  and  Janet,  &be  hardly  knew  why, 
fdl  her  bee  flush  as  she  ^vc  him  her  hand,  and  then  turned  to 
pot  the  horse's  ncck—it  seemed  such  a  relief  to  pal  something  just 
then. 

''There  were  plenty  of  others  to  ling-  i  don't  suppose  I  was 
much  missed." 

"  I  missed  jOiiy*  said  Dr.  Famand*  "  Pniy,  is  that  of  no  con- 
sequence^ ^iiss,  jind  ani  /  of  no  conicriuence  ?  "  And  there  was  a 
batf«cno«s  twinkle  in  his  kindly  eye  which  drew  a  sudden  but  quite 
genuine  admisMon  frem  the  >-oun£  girl 

*'  I  had  rather  you  mii^?^  me  than  anyone  eUo." 

''Thefc  If*  so  many  new  friends  to  ihink  of  now,  no  doubt," 
be  laid. 
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.  ''New  friends?"  »id  Janet.  "Who?  W^i— vbai  do  you 
moan?" 

**  Why,  their  name  is  legion^  I  think.  TlKrc*  Capufn  Milclnay, 
rof  in&taiicc^  and  the  clever  young  IcgAl  gentleman  Uc  Winion,  and 
Major " 

"  I'm  wrc  you  need  not  go  on,  Doctor.     You're  my  b«l— my 

wry  best  Wend,  And  you  Always  were-     TheK?  other*  make  w " 

»  She  paua«J.  The  doctor  leaned  over  \m  hcMrte'i  neck  a^d  hooked 
ftt  her  wiih  th^t  grave  little  smile  of  his  which  somehow  Al«af« 
seemed  to  invite  confidcno!.  She  met  hin  eye*  ju^t  for  a  momcm 
:iud  ihon  looked  over  his  shoulder  u  wu  her  habtt. 

"  AiaVfi  you  what?"  said  the  doctor*  "What  do  they  make 
you?" 

"  Miserable,"  sud  Janet.    "  Are  you  Roing  home,  Doctor  ? " 

"Yes,  why?" 

"  Ikcausc— 1  want  you  to  speak  to  me.  I— I  vrant  advice.  Will 
you?" 

"You  look  uncommojily  welt,"  said  ihe  doctor cheerilyp  Viitb  a 
little  lAugti,  "  but  I  dare  say  1  can  write  you  a  prcGcriptioa  I  should 
be  more  or  le^is  llwn  a  Ooclor  if  I  were  not  ahic  to  do  ihil  for  you, 
jil  or  well ;  huL  I  should  not  adviae  you  to  uke  it>  What's  Ihe 
uiatlcr?'' 

*^  Evcrythlnf^s  tiic  matter,  and  I  vrant  ajvicc." 

The  doctor  looked  m  Janet's  f^e^h  bright  face.  She  ceruinly 
was  bewitching.  Prclly  iras  not  at  aM  the  woid*  aa  from  beneath  her 
1e>i*b  darl:  eyelaihe*  she  stole  another  timid,  but  nlmcut  beseeching 
glance  at  him,  with  a  uorld  of  imploiing  meaning  in  iC.  as  who 
should  &ty,  "Oh*  do^^o  understand  thst  I  want  to  say  a  lot  of 
things  1  can'L  say — and  do  help  me— don't  make  it  ditlkult  for  mc 

to  tell — to  tell "*     And  poor  Janet  had  not  in  the  least  made  up 

her  mind  wliat  she  meant  to  tcIL 
■   Ulte  doctor  looked  puzzled  and  a  little  grarc. 

"  We  are  close  there,"  he  said.  *'  I  will  go  round  to  the  stable 
And  leave  the  horse,  and  if  you  go  straight  to  the  house  and  ask  for 
ine  and  say  you  will  waic  tJll  1  come  in*  1  will  see  you  in  my  eoit> 
tuttin^'Tooni,  where  we  shall  be  quite  undlsiurbcd." 

Joiiel  fdt  dreadfully  tiervuus  now  as  she  sal  down  in  the  doctor's 
antc-cliambcr.  She  knew  his  house  well  It  bud  always  beett  &oin 
ehildliood  a  delightful  houttc  to  her.  She  remembered  how  he  used 
lo  take  her  on  his  knee  when  she  was  only  six,  and  tell  her  to  put 
out  her  longue;  and  mix  a  naity  little  draught  of  something,  and 
coax  her  to  swallow  it ;  and  then  ^ivc  her  a  bonbon  am!  a  kiss 
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tell  bcr  she  v:li  a  bm^c  lltUc  girl,  md  not  like  some  wbo  were 
nan^ty  and  vouKI  not  t:ik€  ihcir  medicine.  5o  she  had  aliraya  ft\t 
a  piidc  ^n  being  a  good  patient.  Then  ^c  rcmctnticroT]  how,  whcii 
ahe  was  tw<clre>  )hc  Itad  vpraxiicd  her  kacc  badly  a;id  nua  cutiictl 
bdpfea^  into  liia  nirgeqr,  ajod  hi>«  geatlc  and  kind  Ik  wjt«,  and  how 
cJcTcrlj  he  found  the  cxaa  spot,  and  th<:r)  discovered  in  a  cupboArd 
A  tott  or«hc3lhirh)chcKaa1y^i(^^d  her  b.-uivcd  Icg,an4  how  tt^ndcTly 
ba  bandagtfd  it  np^  nod  Hoir  i|uickl/  slio  got  nell,  and  bow  the 
loolzed  forrard  to  bis  %isic£  nnd  djd  not  teem  to  he  J^hy  nr  In  mind 
bnn  1  l>it ;  but  dkC  felt  dfeadfully  xhy  and  Dervout  now.  Tlicn  her 
eye  caught  a  deskcatcd  poppy*i  head  wbkh  reminded  ber  of  some 
delij^htful  rambles  in  the  fields  and  woods,  with  otbi^r  children  (ihc 
doctor  k>ved  cfatldrcnX  on  vlut  the  doctor  cd led  his  half  holiday. 
She  remcfr.bcTcd  irbcn  ibe  poppy  was  gatticted  and  bow  intcreuingly 
he  eipbined  cvcT^thin^  about  the  Howcrsand  tbc  bees  and  tbetnoles 
and  the  rabbits,  and  uugtu  ibe  children  to  Ilc  \cry  still  in  the  woods 
and  beside  the  hedges^  and  cnakc  friends  with  the  birds  and  the  vi!d 
uiiottls;  and  once  when  tl>e>^  hnd  stra>ird  lathcf  £ar  and  Khc  n^  not 
feeling  verj-  well,  and  completely  tired  out,  she  rcmcrobcrcd— 4hc 
was  oaly  aine  then— how  he  had  caiTicd  bcr  for  tnt^^ic  tb;in  a  mile, 

and  bow  lovely  it  wa^  to  be  rested  undcaiiicd  like  that At 

thus  rMxnenl  the  door  leading  into  the  uicdico's  sanctum  opened, 
and  L)r  Fornand  bcekoncd  Janet  in  with  a  smile,  and  then  aho 
suddenly  found  hcr^lf  all  of  a  tremble.  He  bi-ld  her  liitlc  hand 
firmly  in  hb  and  dr«w  ber  to  a  chair  beside  him,  and  said  cheerily : 

*'  Now,  Mitt  Janet,  you  mn*t  tell  me  everything,  and  sec  if  I  can 
help  yoa  in  any  way,  I  always  bai-e  helped  you»  haven't  I?" 
Suddenly  Janet's  nervousness  left  hex.  The  intcrviciw  was  not  going 
to  be  nearly  so  embarrassing  as  she  bad  tboti^bL 

■' Ves»  Doctor,  you  Jia^e  always  helped  me,  and  ihal's  why  I  waul 
you  to  help  mc  now/' 

"Ab  !  my  dear,  don't  be  loo  sure  1  can  help  you  now;  you 
know  when  you  were  a  child  it  was  easier,  but  now  you  are  f]uite 
grown  up— and  grown-up  people  are  more  difificuh  to  help— and  the 
friend  of  the  child  cannot  always  be  in  the  »inc  way  the  (rlend  of 
the  wonaan/' 

"Not  always,  but  sometimes,  perhapi^"  and  Janet  stole  another 
of  lbo:)c  nUtful  piqinni  looks  at  ber  chosen  :LdvUcr, 

Then  she  said,  ^jlungii^  in  mtJiat  ra  wnh  «  kind  of  desperate 
courage ;  "  Do  you  think  n  U  vciy  wrong — wicked  I  m«an— to  love 
two  people  at  the  sam«  time  ? '' 

*'McQ  }  '*  bterposed  ber  Ustener. 
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"Yes,  two  naen— because— I— ^o" 

"Very  much?" 

"Wdl,  a  good  deal" 

"Ajnd  not  one  more  than  tbcolTM.T?*' 

*■  Perhaps  one  atlfiUe  more  than  the  ottier.  Oh,  !  daren't  tdl 
mother ;  she  would  think  it  so  shocking.  Do  you  think  it 
Bhocking  ?  " 

"No,"  9iaid  the  doctor  quite  };ema1ly — almost  casually.  He 
TCallj  felt  quite  relieved,  if  ibis  was  all  the  subject  matter  of  the 
confidence^  *'  I  think  it  very  interesting  ;  but  could  you  net  f^x  en 
the  on«  yow  love  te»t.  and  confine  yourself  to  hlin,  and  let  th« 
other  go?" 

"1  dnn't  know,"  *aid  Janet,  picking  her  way  ;  "perhaps  I  rright^ 
but  perhaps  the  other  wouldn't  let  me  go." 

"Oh,  but  thM  would  not  %o  much  matter  if  you  made  up  your 
mmd ;  he  would  tiavc  to  let  you  go,  aiid  then  when  j'ou  wee 
married ^ 

"Tilsit's  just  it ;  you  see  I  doiit  want  to  marry—al  Wst,  not 
cither  of  ihemr 

"You  arc  in  love,"  said  the  doctor  judicially,  putting  one  fore- 
finger 01  the  other,  "but  you  don't  want  to  marry,"  and  he  shifted 
his  forefinger  on  lo  his  second  finger ;  "  is  that  it  ? " 

**  Yes,  J  ihitik  Ihat'a  it ;  \%  it  very  dreadful — very  wrong,  I  mean  ? 
Did  you  ewr  know  a  case  like  it  ? '' 

'*  Plenty."  said  the  doctor,  still  iti  a  deliberative  mood. 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?** 

*"  WcU,"  said  her  adviser,  "  you.  see,  something  would  depend  on 
the  >ort  of  men  and  the  depth  of  your  own  feelings.  You  scei  I 
don't  kaow  cipher  of  the  genllermen  * 

"  Oh,  >«»,  you  do  ! " 

*  Captain  Mildmay  and  Juliua  de  Winlon?" 

Janet  nodded  her  head. 

"Both  very  eligible  young  men.  my  dear,  and  which  of  them  do 
you  like  best?" 

Really  the  conversation  was  becoming  cjinie  practical  and 
businesslike. 

"Captain  Mildmay,  I  think." 

'"  But  why  are  you  not  sun  ?  " 

*'  Because --because,"  and  the  episode  in  the  moonlight  fields 
with  De  Wimon  seemed  lo  rise  up  so  vividly  licforc  her  that  it  actually 
choked  her  uitennce.  'J'le  doctor  waited  paiieinly ;  he  bad  riaen 
from  his  chair  and  siood  on  the  heanhnig,  looking  down  at  her  very 
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11;,  bgt  apptienily  cuvnUtig  to  force  her  confidence  any 

Janec  fdt  the  momeDt  had  cwne ;  she  did  not  look  up,  but  she 
Inew  hb  eyes  vere  looking  her  thrcngh  and  lhrotigh<  She  did  not 
irant  to  conceal  ftnythmg  from  him,  she  only  loDgped  for  him  to 
pcnctnte  the  inmost  recesses  cf  hcf  heart.  Oh,  if  he  would  only 
take  her  in  his  arms  as  ho  had  done  when  the  was  a  tire<d  child  T 
Kow  she  vas  a  lircd,  surcxcited,  bcwiUlercd  woman,  and  ihc  needed 
rest  quite  as  much.    She  ccald  bare  told  him  a1!— quite  aU. 

Hci  whole  soul  icenicd  to  go  out  to  tliat  calm,  stable,  kind, 
masterful  nan  wiih  such  nimble,  ^asy  sympathies,  full  of  such 
reaource,  ^ocroaily,  and  strength,  lie  was  old  enough  to  be  her 
father,  no  doubt,  but  why  did  he  stii  in  her  such  new  dcpthi?  He 
woi  not  like  Mildmay  nor  Dc  Wintoiv  She  eotild  command  ihem, 
but  he  domtnated  her.  Well,  that  «u  just  vhat  she  wanted  ;  uniil 
ihc  came  tohim  she  did  not  know  thai,  but  she  knew  :1  now.  Poor 
JtKtl  this  was  a  new  emotion,  and  it  alanned  her;  it  waarcry 
trying  to  hate  so  many  new  emotions,  hut  she  surrendered  herself  to 
its  teaching,  ■«  umaJ.  From  this  moment  she  cast  aR  reflection  to 
the  winds,  and  spoke  just  vhat  was  uppennost  in  her  heart,  and  did 
what  she  seemed  JmpcUed  to  do  by  an  tnducnce  beyond  her 
control  Simrc  falling  in  love  with  Mildmayand  Dc  Winton,  Janet 
seemed  to  liare  entered  a  pha.se  of  life  in  which  one  influence  after 
another  was  beyond  her  control. 

'Ilie  doctor  repeated  his  qucstior  in  a  lo^-cr,  softer,  but  strangely 
peneinttng  !onc  of  roice.  She  felt  as  if  his  eyes  were  actjally  burn- 
jog  her— sbc  dared  not  look  at  hlni< 

"Wliy  a'C)-ounQt  ^wreP^and  again  Janet  began  "Because " 

butthia  time  rather  dopcratdy,  as  if  the  pent  up  waters  tliat  had 
met  with  a  momenlory  check  were  now  determined  lo  sweep  avray 
siU  obstacles  and  msh  forth. 

"  Because  I  tan^t  be  sure  which  1  love  best — they  won't  let  me  he 
wire — T  don't  want  to  be  *ure — oh,  what  nonsense  I  seem  to  lie  talking, 
hot  cant  you  understand  ?  "  and  she  looked  up  appcalingly  in  his  face 
for  reassurance,  and  thought  she  saw  jusl  a  suspicion  of  moisture  in  h« 
kind,  friendly  eyes  as  he  stood  there  quietly  waiting,  expectant, 
patient,  and  diffusing  such  1  sense  of  comfort  and  protection  around 
her  that  the  perplexed  girl  fell  the  tears  ^tbcrng  in  her  own  cyesi 
and  all  bartieis  were  at  once  down  between  ilicm, 

"Yew  see,"  sbecontinucd  rather  hurriedly,  "dear  Doctor,  I  haTCotJ 
been  always  a  very  good  girl.     I  used  to  te^tse  the  boys  and 
tifecin  wild  with  je^lciKsy,  and  tbcy  used  to  tease  mc,  biit  I  dSdnl 
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ffUiMf  tlitfC  Hecauoe  fluKv  tramfct  pay  tfagm.  aut-lM>:j>Mv  jm  se^ 
dwty  'Ui%d  J^  ov^  nuv?  dian  I  ^ian:H  &r  rfarm.  fioc  when  Caplam 
KiMmay  caiti«  along  £  jngt  ^IC  as  i£  :kQ-  :lie  ocixeis  vcic  nnchin;  to 
Mfr-Hbr  tb*  Doe  hcin^  tf  Icsul  I  «ac  aaie§  naea  viicn  I  knew 
faunftrSv  Jtulnov  I  am  almait  ei^njean,  and  I  flir  hiiiL  at  i:;£erTals, 
a»l  when  b^  *en£  away  '-Tefyching  iccnifd  doll  and  rfmrftil,  and  I 
««iiy  Ihnugbc '^  Cbe  gg^  amelaiicaiid-igCflunrJMt&gafeg  minnt/^ 
pertu[Mr  and  £  lived  on.  diat.'  ^le  pmaecL  The  doaar  jat  dovn 
by  b«r  in  his  aniir^iiuir. 

•*  r>i  rui,  my  dcar.^ 

"  WeU,  Oortor,  tbis  ^rentandlLIma^&de  Wimoii*  Of  axnae, 
X  had  knovn  Kim  Chr  a  Inag  ame — be  -vaa  'me  of  dte  olda  bo|3  I 
fiicd  to  tcstfe  ocnuionaOy  when  I  «as  only  about  cm  and  he  was 
wktttesij  oeady  icv'tnceen  I  think,  but  he  DooiL  an  ii"m^i^  ^oc^  to 
W€w  and  then  I  kuc  prfrr  of  bim.*Dll  he  «<n  tfiiicc  gEoan  up  »ft^ 
fcad;  for  die  Bar,  with,  as  eroy  one  aid,  aplmtfid  pioipccts  bdbre 
hnn.  When  I  begiui  m  talk  tn  bim  X  ^w  hew  superuv  he  was  in 
aund  to  poor  Ci^ptsfn  Mildiiisf,  whd  only  ^^*^  ^htfwT  ]^  canqpAigns 
and  riioodng  and  ail  that;  bnt  Be  Wlnttti  knew  gtcythiiifc  and  made 
ne  ercQ  take  an  Iiitg***g  in  books  and  sicfa.  thin^;  ^nAanm  smnmer's 
titfit  I  walked  home  wtib  nim  throasb  ^^  fit***!*-  X  fefr  I  dtdn^  care 
ibont  Mildniay  any  mor^  and  thought  I  ^^^vrd  <miy  ftv  De  Wiiaoa 
Aoddien  IDeMTImon  went  away  and  Mildniay  cane  bnckr  and  we  went 
out  fiahing  tr^ether  down  die  river  just  oausnal*  and  tdidn^  say  a  word 
aboGt  De  Wmton  ;  and  then  we  left  of  fishing  and  nt  down  on  the 
bulk  and  watched  die  dntgon-dici  Acting  about  3*no"g!P'  die  water 
iHies — and — and  prcsendy  be — he  kiged  me — it  wos  Eiot  the  first  time 
— ukj  I  fidt  I  caied  for  him  more  than  DeWintan—moe  than  anybody. 
Vet  I  felt  I  couldn't  Enarryeixher  of  them,  because-- becanse  I  OMiIdat 
Crast  mysel£  Do  you  ondezstand  and  aren't  you  sony  be  me,  dear 
Doctor  ?  Ten  me  what  to  da  I  know  what  t  want  zutw  ;  I  t&d  not 
know  before,  I  wan:  dome  one  Azong,  much  akier  than  mysd^  some 
one  to  keep  me  in  orders  and  punish  me  tf  I  do  wion^  and  k)ve  rac 
all  the  same." 

She  looked  up  En  his  face  now;  itwassachabandsovne^kind&ce^ 
•o  she  tbotight;  her  cheeks  were  Siisfaed.  He  cook  both  h^  hands — 
be  knew  what  she  meant— and  a  whirl  of  ^*^"*^^^   rathfT  wild 

<l^it%  chased  each  other  rapidly  through  his  miniL    That  Kondy 

sse,  those  tthng  daily  rounds  and  his  solitary  m^al  when  be  ouoe 

B^and  the  still  more  solitary  nig^;  and  then  he  kioked  at  that 

i^Of  kaleJdoKOpic,  fa*""^''^"g  little  oeaoire  who  nt  diet^  tike  a 

JOft  bird  neHfing  by  his  sde  ;  that  quick,  aler^  and  supple  body  ta 
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-iDcbblooaiBighfiflltb;  tbosecontesedlyiovir^denre^ftndpatfioiuie 
ne«dst  all  that  intelligence  and  cnpicitjr  wasting  itself  for  irant  of 
directioa.  Bui  he  checked  fais  tliouglits,  and  as  a  man  and  jn 
booounblc  man  accustcoKd  to  a  profcssioool  repression  of  himsdf 
irith  vomei^  be  checked  his  impulses;  for  Janet's  mognetisni  ard 
odd  b>'pnoL]c  sort  of  chann  that  had  made  havoc  of  male  sympathies 
foryeai^  all  theycars  of  her  trjdding  girlhoods  sccmccJ  to  steal  Ulic 
a  son  or  sweet  subtle  ttarcotic  throuj^h  hb  rciru.  So  he  ended  by 
agUD  tAklti^  both  her  hjinds  fiimly  »i  \kv^  aiKl  s^iU  Milb  a  ^jbjatuig 
voice  which  went  through  And  throu^  her :  ''  Lhicn»  child — b^xAusc 
fOii  are  vcaroc  more  than  a  child,  and  )xm  dcn't  know  your  oim 
mind,  G^<en  on  your  own  shoving— go  home  And  Ecll  )-oitr  mother 
what  yoit  have  told  inc.  and  Irll  her  yoo  have  spoken  to  me  if  yoa — 
like— -about  wlut  was  in  your  heart,  and  tty  that  I  don't  ihinlc  you're 
tdd  CDOQgh  to  be  manfed  at  all-''  This  pbusible  and  enigmatic 
Usehood,  which  allowed  of  so  many  diH'crcnt  con5tructionf:,  aeenicd 
to  Dr.  Famand  the  only  vay  out  of  his  present  diiliculty. 

"  But,"  taid  Janet,  wiih  a  flush  of  ingenious  inspiration,  "  I  know. 
if  I  wait  I  shall  be  les^  l^t  to  be  married." 

"  But,  child,  you  ^^d  )U£t  no^'  you  didn't  want  to  be  n^amcd." 
"No,  I  didn't— or  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that  I  meant  I  didn't 
want  to  inairy  either  of  ttK>ie  men,  or — or— any  quite  youDg  man.  I 
think  when  1  tua^  younger  I  dfdnt  cart  for  boys,  and  now  I'la 
older  I  ck)0*l  care  for — I  ntean  I  don't  care  to  many  a  young  man. 
Ol^  I've  thoi^ht  il  all  oi-cr  Vou  think,  because  Tm  onlyw-rcntccn, 
1  dunt  know  ny  onn  minO,  iut  1  do  in  some  vays.  I  Utid  il  out 
<iuitc  suddcidy,  and  then  J  feci  «urc.  A  giiJ  who  has  had  a  life  tike 
mine  ever  since  she  can  remember,  and  ha&  been  pbgucd  and  teased 
by  boj^and  made  love  to — )<e«,  tnad<?lo%'e  to — by  mcnoM  enough  to 
be  her  grrai  gra  rid  fa  J  her,  knowii  what  tihf*  want^  rvcn  whon  she  i^ 
perplexed— as  1  am  now,  1  can  tcU  )'0U  all,  can't  1,  dear,  kincL,  ]>atient 
Doctor?  Mother  doesn't  know  half  what  Tvc  been  throu^.  Tol. 
not  roally  ficklc»  and  1  hope  I'm  not  very  Ud  citlier— not  yet,  L 
only  want  conditions  and  I  sliouM  be  ail  right  if  1  got  them  \  and  I. 
know  I  Irani  5ome  one  much  uldcr— ever  so  much  older— ttun 
m)'seU ;  not  any  one  ;  som*  one^  I  *ay,  who  would  be  >'er)-,  very  kind 
and  patient  with  me  and  ver)-  lirm  too,  and  tr^ke  care  of  me,  because 

— b^use "  and  Janet,  before  she  half  realised  what  she  was 

doing,  bad  slid  right  down  on  the  floor  at  the  doctor's  feet,  and, 
laying  her  biigbt  head  i^n  his  kneea,  sobbed  out — "  because  I  caji'i 
take  care  of  myaclf  ! "  I'hen,  recovering  herself,  she  looked  up  at 
hiin  with  tbc  deep  crimson  in  hct  checks,  and  the  pastionate,  almost 
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tngry  tcan  still  flashing  tn  her  eyes,  uid  guped  oui  in  «  sort  of 
chckirng  Tokc : 

"  I  know  you  wonH  \^\t  ma  Yoc're  loo  »Sm  and  great  and 
dcvcr ;  tut  I  shar*i  be  happy  with  any  one  else,  uid  I  could  try  and 
grow  like  what  yov  want.  >1ot)ier  often  says  Tm  not  a  fool  CHi,  I 
would  tfy  so,  and  I  could  love  you  «>  ntucb — so  much  1 " 

The  doctor  hid  never  had  iuch  an  odd  cakc.  Kc  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  girl's  bright  hair  and  patted  her  gently  on  the  should^,  aa 
ahc  lay  all  croticlvcd  up  and  nestling  sgainst  hiK  kncci.  Suddenly  she 
kncU  up  fttraight  before  bin),  gfowing  quite  calm  And  serioua. 

"DeoT^  dear  Doctor,  «il]  you  think  for  me — will  yoo  think 
over  it?" 

*'  My  Uttle  bird,'^  said  the  good  man,  taking  her  soft,  plump 
hand,  "  I  wit!  thtnk  orer  iL    It  b  very  strange— all  very  strange:* 

"Yes,"  said  Janet,  "it  is  all  very  strange ;  bur  it  is  now  or  never 
with  mc-" 

*'Go  home  at  once  and  tell  your  mother  what  you  hare  said  to 
mc.    It  is  the  only  thing  to  do.    Don't  you  see  that }  " 

"  And  must  I  tell  her  what  you  said  ? " 

**  I  havcnl  said  very  much,  have  I  ? " 

"  Not  very  much,  bul  >'oti  haven't  quite  said  'No.' " 

*■  Wdl>  >'0U  can  icU  her  alJ  I  have  said— and  done.  1  hare  not 
done  very  much,  have  I?" 

"No,"5ald  Janet-  "You  have  not  done  verymuch^  only — only 
just  enuugh.*' 

"Then  you  can  tell  her  all  T  have  done.  And  now  go,  child, 
and  it  you  arc  not  allowed  to  £ee  me  any  mor«j  who«e  bulG  is  il  ?  " 

"  Mine,"  raid  JancL     And  she  went  out- 


In  ihis  way  the  doctor  gairdcd  himself,  and  in  this  way  the 
doctor  woD  his  bride— or  his  bride  won  him.  Mildmay  married  in 
disgust ;  Dc  Winton  mamcd  for  money.  Janet  married  the  doctor 
and  became  i^uite  the  rage  in  Sousby-onthe-Manb,  and  the  doctor 
m^  very  good  care  of  Janet. 

B.   R,   KAWEIS. 


THOMAS  GRANTHAM:   THE 
BRAINBREAKBR'S  BREAKER  (1644). 

A  PrOTTST  ACA»f5T  CORPORAL   PUMSHMENT  IK  SCHOOLS, 

THOMAS  GRANTHAM  is  a  curioin  example  of  ihe  rcstteu 
scfaooliiuidta  of  ihc  Common*  caith.  He  b  tatcnstiog  in  his 
pcnonal  life  and  in  Kb  ricws  on  c<]ucniion.  He  wu  a  student  at 
PetcriMMUCt  CwiibTMigc  and  look  his  MA,  d^cc  in  1654,  He 
became  curate  &ret  at  High  Bant^  in<i  theji  at  Eoston  Norton, 
NoTthamptonthire.  In  1644  he  coipmenccd  schcolniiuter  in  Bow 
t^ne,  London,  and  aAcrvards  remo%«d  to  Mugwcll  Street,  n«ar 
Rarhrr-Chinirgeoiu' Halt  In  1650  he  was  living  "oic^r  agaim;!  " 
Gray'i  Inn  Gate.  AnoAer  change  wa*  made,  this  time  lo  the  Old 
Bailey.  In  1656  he  wa*  ejected  from  the  living  of  Waddington,  near 
LiDCda.' 

Graniham  hiis  himself  supplied  a  moKt  pic;un:squc  account  of  tbe 
nionner  of  his  ejection,  and  as  this  gives  ^me  indication  of  his 
tcmpcranKnt  and  character  it  b  not  without  pcnonal  interest  lo 
TCpivduce  the  main  poinU  of  bts  "  Complaint  to  the  Lord  IVotoctor 
•  •  ,  concemirglbetojustandiUcgalcjcaingof  miscrableminiticre," 
London,  1656^  laruo  Aficr  this  hcadir^  of  Ehc  "Complaim,"  ibere 
foUowB  this  note:  *' These  are  to  be  dbtributcd  by  the  author, 
["TOfcisor  of  the  speedy  way  of  leaclking  the  Hcbrcvr,  Greek,  axid 
Ijitin  tgngucs,  Uvirig  at  Mr.  Martin';!  in  the  Great  Old  BaJlcy,  near 
the  'Ship.'"  Thomas  Grantham  makcia  very  tcuchinf^appeiL  Uc 
teninda  his  readers  i^t  the  Great  Turk  walks  once  a  month  in  a 
certain  plao«  to  hear  any  man  complain  of  injustice  dont:  lo  him,  and 
he  is  sure  to  have  taiisfadion.  Amongst  the  Romans,  ary  man  dis- 
satisfied with  a  jiKlgmcnt  could  api>ea]  to  Cfesar,  and  in  the  grateit 
peiseculk>n«  it  ha^  always  been  usual  for  Christians  to  set  forth  their 
apoto^cs.  After  referring  to  the  ju&tice  of  Solomoa  and  of  Moses, 
and  to  Augustus  Ocsir,  so  to  say,  in  the  same  breath,  GrinEhaiD 
gocsoo  to  ayi"tfimticc  bath  lier  th^usandt^  mercy  hath  her  tet 

'  Tbc  abwre  ivts  irv  ukta  from  Mr.  Gottlaa  G(>oelwind  article  on  GruiikHi 
Jq  the  iM^n^nwr^/'VariMW^i^^Ti^/,  ^ob  Kxii.  p>  40> 
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thousand*,"  Kcm-  Gmntliam  changes  the  basb  of  hischim.  It  hod 
been^cr}'  for  justice;  iiappt-arsnowasaplcaformcrqf,  "Thrice 
happy  oie  we  who  liive  a  Ruler  whose  name  implicit  that  attribute 
(of  mercy).  Whence  is  mercy  expected  to  come  but  from  a 
Prolcclor?"  [in  big  otpiuls]. 

Then  in  half-hcrcics,  Grantham  l^cwails  the  triamphs  of  his 
enemy.  ''There  ts  nothing  grieve*  i  man  more  than  a  false  nccusEt- 
Uon  laiU  upon  bim  ;  but  for  an  innocent  m^w  tQcontmue  all  liia  UJe- 
Umc  undct  the  burden  of  it,  and  to  tct  a  Knave,  nay,  r^tlier  a  Dc^ill 
(for  be  is  ctUcd  the  accuser  of  the  brcihrcti),  to  go  away  nctgnous 
and  bragging  over  the  ruin  of  a  man.  what  poticnec  can  bear  it? 
Acittm  tiiJe  ^rntn^futtnJaa^furA  tit  dt  namitv^  A  man  Bi  an  ill 
name  'i%  half  hinged-" 

Nou  it  IS  time,  Cntnthain  feels,  lo  say  hh  say  ;  "  Theuue  i«  ihus^ 
Then:  came  two  or  thrre  ignorant,  lying  men  of  my  parish  to  the 
Commtsslonen,  and  said  1  was  insufficient  for  tlie  miniflry ;  there 
was  no  otith  given,  the  Commissioners  without  any  trial  of  me 
ejected  me.  At  my  next  summons,  so  soon  as  they  read  the  Article 
to  me,  I  desired  to  be  tried  ;  without  ajiy  trial  they  ejected  me.  The 
ordirance  runs  thus.  There  must  he  five  Commissioners  at  ihelcaalt 
and  five  minbtcrs  at  least ;  and  if  upon  elimination  or  proof  made 
upon  oath  it  %h^l\  appear,  and  be  declared  under  the  hands  of  the 
said  Commiasionets  or  miristers  who  shnll  be  present  at  «uch  examina- 
tion or  proof,  that  the  minister  or  Bchooimaster  is  iRnortnt  or 
insu^ct^nl,  then  [Is  he]  to  be  ejected*  It  is  repented  o^cn  ihat  five 
ministers  should  be  there  at  least.  Now  there  v^as  never  a  minisier 
there  pR'Scnt,  and  the  five  Commusionem  diiTcrtd  ;  but  let  tJiem  all 
agree,  there  mu»t  be  6vc;  niinislcrs  at  lea»t,  and  ]  desiie  but  the  onthj» 
cf  these  five  Commiwioncr*  present. 

"  N^'w  in  thitt  ea^  1  think  it  necessary  to  set  down  the  names  of 
theec  five  Commiwioners— Mr,  HjiTvoy,  of  1-incoln,  an  atioraey,  and 
fequetirator  for  Lincolnshire,  when  time  was  ;  the  Mayor  of  Boston, 
Mr.  Whilingfi  the  chatrman  for  tins  purpose  (I  should  havr  narned 
him  first  but  only  1  taw  him  rely  much  upon  the  Attorney's  dislinc' 
tion);  Mr. Yarborough;CaplainTompson[j/V.];  Captain  Hart.  Now 
Mr.  Harvey  received  a  great  sum  of  money  of  my  parish  ionic  ytan 
before  this  Commtiiion  came  down  to  put  me  and  my  curate  our ; 
and  upon  this  score  I  except  against  hxm.  I  must  needs  be  shoft* 
and  so  I  bundle  up  al)  their  cruelties  as  quick  as  I  can.  Before  ever 
ihcy  called  me  lo  trial,  they  look  all  my  i>rorils  of  hay  and  com,  for 
that  was  the  time  the  fittest  for  them  to  begin ;  I  was  et^lneeti  veeks 
after  thai  before  I  wa*  ejected ;   they  kft  me  not  one  farthing  lo 
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iTuinbin  m*^  all  ihu  ufiik.  Wow  (here  b  Iwa  thing:t  itlcV*  in  mj 
stocoacb :  fim  to  hare  my  ^oodft  taktn  avay  lieforc  I  be  proved  to 
be  guilty  ;  secondly,  when  1  come  to  my  trial  to  be  put  out  without 
Any  trial  or  examination  at  all,  which  is  plum  a;:ain^t  the  Ordinance 
A*  ibcy  took  my  tenths,  ukc  you  but  notice  of  the  tenth  part  of 
their  cnieUies ;  they  summoned  me  to  SU:iLron),  in  LtncolRShirC^ 
when  my  jxiKsh  was  in  the  Liberty  of  IJiicoln,  bet  two  miles  from 
n»y  pan!on»ge  Rt  Widdinglon,  and  forced  inc  to  ride  thirteen  or 
fourteen  miles,  and  to  be  there  at  e*ght  of  the  dock  in  the  nsornlng, 
•ad  stay  two  or  three  day«  and  have  nercr  a  word  said  to  me.  AH 
this  whUe  they  knew  I  hnd  no  money,  nor  a  hit  of  bread  to  eat,  nor 
drop  of  beer  to  drink^nor  bed  tolicon:  all  the  relief  that  I  had  was 
from  a  very  poor  atehotue  ;  and  mytnemfrs  did  strive  to  dryupthat 
lUtle  springt  to  aUrvc  me  or  to  put  me  to  nighi. 

"  Take  a  little  of  the  witnesses  :  ooc  being  so  poor  a  man  that  he 
could  not  get  to  be  a  soldier,  and  was  but  on  innmaic  lately  come  to 
tovD  ;  tht  other  confei^ed  he  vent  to  (peak  against  me  in  heat  cf 
blood,  beeadse  I  vould  not  talt<?  tuch  a  one  for  my  curate,  and  he 
being  told  bow  h«  was  bred  from  a  boy  to  b^  a  coachman  to  my 
I^y  Gnmtham,  and  being  charged  of  ingratitude,  he  fcTI  so  mad, 
thai  he  openly  professed  himself  soiry  for  what  he  had  done;  there 
was  another  that  would  often  come  to  his  wife  and  say,  'Wife,  let 
me  cat  thy  throat,  for  now  the  evil  spirit  is  upon  me*  and  I  must  do 
it  whether  I  will  or  no/  and  thin  he  did  rery  often,  besides 
■danger  things  that  I  will  tiot  now  speak  of :  to  speak  funhtT  of  the 
cruelty  cf  tlieic  five  Cofrnnisdonerf,  and  some  of  the  diega  of  my 
parish,  I  forbear  at  this  tfme  to  do  it  t>ecausc  thit  I  will  not  spot 
this  paper,  which  1  dedicate  to  my  Ix>rd  Protcctrjr^  onty  let  me  end 
with  this  as  I  began.  My  I  ^rd  l^roteaor  ttath  found  the  hand  and 
ftnget  of  God,  in  (-od's  mercy  of  his  deliverance  and  God"*  finger 
when !»  pdntcd  him  out  to  those  that  sought  his  niin :  I  desire  only 
a  fair  trial  and  proof  a|^nst  m^  and  not  to  be  hanged  until  I  be 
ificd. 

"Any  man  may  guen  that  I  can  write  a  %-o1oTne  of  this,  but  I  end 
now  in  brief,  and  will  be  bold  to  say.  that  those  men  shaU  be  moc« 
eaeussblQ  befons  God  and  man  who  have  sought  t\j  Lord  Protec- 
tor's life  than  those  men  who  do  tyrannue  under  him,  and  do 
scnUdi  and  bite  and  tear  and  worry  the  lives  and  e«tAtet  of  hh 
peaceable  tubjeets-" 

When  Thomas  Grantham  rrarJied  Tendon  he  found  a  new 
vocation  aw^ting  him,  that  of  a  schoolmaater  :  but  he  was  as  far  as 
ever  from  being  aatbfied  with  hia  surroundings.     His  neighbours  at 
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^VfldcUngtonr  nay,  lib  very  parUhioncnE,  did  rot  suit  him.  Nor  \r\ 
London  was  he  contented  with  his  fcUow  schoolmasters.  His  dis- 
content Tith  hj«  prorcsMoiuil  brethren  was  of  a  son  with  which 
tDodern  educaiionists  will  readily  sym|)athUe.  In  his  '' Uninbrcaker's 
llKAkcr  "^  be  inveighs^  irith  justice,  against  the  OrbiUusei  of  the  time 
JIc  writct  in  well-timed  wrath:  "When  I  crjn«idcr  ibc  great  expense 
of  time,  expense  of  many  years,  and  very  seldom  to  :iny  purpose,  may 
be  a  little  sinaticnng  of  Ivsttn  and  less  of  Greek  :  after  all  Lheise  con- 
siderftlion^  pity  to  youth,  and  indignACion  against  tlicsc  ruiioiu 
whipslCTs  cwisjiircd  in  toc  to  redeem  those  tender  years  from  thi« 
great  eaptivity.  Would  it  not  pity  any  mun,  wlio  had  the  bowels  of 
compassion,  to  see  those  clidelu,  may  L>«  such  afi  our  Saviour  k^ased 
when  He  took  the  little  children  up  in  His  arms,  to  see  them  torn, 
lugged,  tugged,  pulled,  and  cuffed,  by  a  rude,  unhallowed  hand? 
He  that  hath  seen  this,  as  1  myself  lia>^  seen  a  great  part,  although 
nature  had  denied  him  the  happiness  of  his  pen,  yet  indignation 
itself  would  make  him  write." 

So  far  Grantham  speaks  as  a  man  wtth  a  niisaion.  He  is  the 
bra  in  breaker's  breaker.  He  not  only  attacks  this  bad  custom  ;  he 
points  otit  what  he  considers  the  reason  of  its  existence,  and  the 
obvious  remedy.  The  root  of  the  evil,  he  declares,  is  ^*  this  lip- 
Jftbour,^'  the  "learning  of  grammar  word  byword  without  book/' 
He  stigmatises  this  method  as  the  Diana  of  tlic  schools,  "  Oh,''  says 
he,  '*  how  great  is  this  Diana  of  the  common  schools!  It  is  a  heavy 
and  grievous  burden,  which  is  impa'ted  merely  out  of  ignorance,  or 
knavery,  to  make  one  go  his  journey  with  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  and 
grief,  and  dlihcaricus  thou&ands  ffoni  being  scholars."  He  quotes 
auibotitics  to  show  how  impossible  it  U  to  teach  grammar  by  this 
method.  "Read  Aschani/'says  he.  Erasmus,  too,  says  the  same. 
IJrinsIcy  condemns  it.  "Comenius  hath  writ  shorpty  against  this 
dofi'bolt  way."  Then  he  gives  his  own  reasons.  He  urges  that  in 
all  arts,  such  as  geomerry,  arithmetic,  logic,  navigaiion,  pupils  are 
bmi^t  without  having  them  '*  cuffed  in,  word  byword,  without  book-" 
It  is  absurd  to  teach  a  boy  to  make  Ijitin  )>y  the  Ijitin  rule^ 
when  a  l»y  understands  not  I^tin.  "Just  as  if,'' adds  Grantham,  "a 
man  should  teach  one  an  art  in  French,  when  he  understands  not 
French."  Even  if  a  boy  coutU  say  his  l^tin  nilcs,  without  book,  to 
another  boy  or  by  himself,  when  the  master  walks  into  the  room  with 
his  rod  in  hand  and  imperious  look,  "  tc  puts  a  boy  clear  out." 

Thomas  CratUhatK  for  his  MuM  M  TsotAirtg.     VwvXUngin  Luthbury,  Loodon. 
I&«,     6  pp.  ^10. 
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Tlie  rtsl  of  GTanthdm^ptmphletdeihvilh  hisAltrmaiirvsysiem, 
which  b :  Uut  ihc  schc^ars  understand  the  rules  and  apply  them  so 
cAcn  thai  in  th«  crd  "the  nil«s  cofi>c  without  book  wlwther  ibey 
wiU  cc  oa" 

Kimllfr  Granthim  is  willing  to  pit  boys  who  have  been  with  him 
%  year  agilnai  any  school  in  England,  the  contest  to  be  in  ihft^ 
ioUowing  pomts  :— 

I.  Htioundeniands  the  Greek  and  l^tingnmnuLrsbcstinacccnls 
and  dialects,  and  all  things  necessary? 

I.  IMio  uodcr&unds  a  Gfc«lc  or  I^tin  Author  best  ? 
J.  Who  can  jiroTc  a  Greek  ov  l^lin  ifcrtc  best? 
4,  Ulio  can  make  a  Greek  or  Latin  crationt  or  a  Oreekand  Latin^i 
verse  beat  and  iOOiKat  ? 

The  bigbest  of  bu  scbolan  is  thiiteen  years  or  age.      One  of  his 
bo^i  in  hrt  "  highest  teat "  tt  but  t^n  ycari  old.     Hit  sytttfm  ap'  1 
parently  had  limits  of  application.      He  ]i:m<ietf  nys  :  '*Soni^   F  ' 
have,  I  confess^  cannot  do  a  quailer  so  much,  which  is  no  fault  of 
totne,  for  I  often  tell  ihcm  if  they  be  careless  and  will  not  mind,  and  , 
will  not  leam  -viihout  cuf)in;{,  putliag,  l^gg^tig,  uid  whipping,  th<f 
must  go  to  masters  that  delight  in  this  way  of  teaching  -  tbcy  may  be 
taught  10  many  plates^  tvry  reasonably  this  way,  as  Tor  a  noble  cr  saxn 
[dulfingsaqturter.   AtsomeTreeschools,''  hcaddsssircastially, "they 
■u^havcit  for  nothing."  Having  for  the  tine  exhausted  his  ad^MKacy 
l^tfhis  method  of  teachmg,he  cites  the  testitnonyoraparcntof  oneoF 
I  iM  ptifttb^  Master  Kouck&  \^  Fculkc$X  which  begins : — 

'*Good  Mr.  Granibam-^I  never  thought  to  have  been  so  tiappy- 

'  hi  tills  world  as  yuu  have  uiadcme  iit  little  Henry.    Vuu  have  created' 

I  hifD  an  infant  Crcdan,  which  u  a  miiadc."     In  addition,  he  prlntA  a 

^'tcsiimoniftl  which  han  sixteen  si^aturesof  country  clergy  and  gentle^ 

anen  as  to  hii  "ready  and  croditabla  way  of  profiting  schohn  £ti 

k^raing."      With  somewhat  damaging  candour  they  add,  '^Althougli 

we  fully  conceive  not  bb  method  of  twchEng  :''  yet  one  thfng  w_-ts 

clear  to  them  :  Gnntham's  pti^Mb  could  give  rules  from  Latin  and 

Greek  gnrnmar,  "forcrtrything  ihey  dft." 

In  1650  Grantham  pubtislied  his  "  Brainbreaker's  Breaker  nevTy 
Broke  Out  Again."  In  this  pamphlet  Graniham  develops  his 
"ProposiLioos":— 

The  first  of  these  s^iggcMs  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  ^ 
Sjscem  of  wlat  we  now  call  "  payment  by  results."  He  says  :  *"  My 
counsel  ts  to  take  away  all  the  reicnucs  that  belong  to  Tree  »ctioob 
and  let  it  {ihetn]  be  cotnmitted  to  a  treasurer,  and  every  one  in  any 
pan  of  the  kingdom  that  makes  a  scholar  fit  for  the  University,  he 
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shall  have  ;^to  otit  oT  ihe  commoo  Itodc  And  tb«  Kchobt  pref^rroil. 
ir  he  makes  him  Ta  lo  be  an  apprentice  to  fl  chyrurgeon  or  a  [awj^f's 
clerk  he  shall  bare  ;^5.  By  this  means  none  shall  hive  my  money 
bat  those  that  dcsene  it/' 

Mr.  Robert  Ix>we's  tater  scheme  can  turdly  l>c  said  to  have  been 
so  happy  as  Grantham's.  Tbe  latter  ^-as  suggested  with  regard  to 
large  gencnl  ends,  but  ac  the  same  time  then:  b  an  indcnniteness  as 
to  wheii  a  ^lolar  is  to  be  "At  for  the  Unk^rftjucs,"  and  aa  to  the 
Icbl  which  is  to  be  applied  to  dcCcrniinc  ibis*  and  ai  to  ^ho  is  to 
apptf  the  test.  So,  loo,  with  regard  to  the  fitness  o(  the  diinirgcon's 
or  the  bwycr'fi  apprentice,  Mr,  Thomas  Grantham,  howe^'er,  merely 
stated  hin  prtndple  and  took  the  liberty  of  men  with  original  ideas  of 
leaving  the  filling  up  of  deiriils  to  others. 

The  Mher  pro|ioiiiiionA  consist  in  a  favourable  compari^n  of  his 
OTn  methfKls  with  those  of  others.  In  the  first  place  be  contends 
that  araonesi  ^tudciUs  he  has  had  graduaics.  masicrs  of  aiii,  phj^- 
cians,  lawj^s,  and  asks  if  the  ordinary  schoolmaster  was  e%-cr  known 
to  l>enefit  such  In  languaKt*^  Secondly,  pupils  of  other  school- 
masters cofistantly  cumc  to  him  for  a  month  or  two  before  going  to 
the  universities  *'to  be  oiled  over,''  and  d<?c1are  they  U^m  more  in 
that  time  tlian  in  the  previous  four  years.  Thifdly»  the  ordinary 
schoolmaster  professes  to  make  a  boy  z  I^tin  |x>ct,  but  these  pupils 
can  neither  speak  I^tin  nor  understand  an  author.  Will  any  one 
think  a  man  to  be  a  Krench  pod  when  he  cannot  speak  French,  or 
to  be  a  good  French  orator  when  he  cannot  understand  It.  These 
verses  of  the  [jupils  are  "  only  patched  up  of  phrases  (a  mcro 
delusion  !)," 

Moi«  "vf  tills"  Grantham  declares  he  has  vrrittcn  in  his  "Six 
Queries  to  the  Tree  ^hools  in  and  around  tendon-"  These  queries 
it  would  be  tQterciJting  in  ttc,  but  apparently  no  copy  is  forthcoming.^ 
For  three  vear«  (>rantliim  had  kept  well  before  the  best  schools  of 
London  a  chal'enge  to  send  %e\tn  boys  of  any  school  to  be  pitched 
Against  seven  of  his  in  a  public  competition  1e*jt.  It  se<ems  on  one 
occasioL"  the  chjilcngc  was  occcpted,  and  Oranthnm  is  not  loth  to 
^re  an  acrotint  of  the  occasion. 

"  When  the  best  scholars  of  one  of  the  primcst  schools  in  London 
contended  *uh  ours,  there  was  n  gentkn.an  of  the  inns  of  Court 
thai  delivered  (judgment]  in  a  I^tin  speech,  t't^Sis  /autffm,  Wis 
/a/Manr  fri^ttf>,  '  I  give  you  praise,'  jntili  he  to  the  scholars  of  that 
great  school, ' but  I  give  ^tastc^  t^rantham's  scholars  ihc  lictcry,' " 
After  thb  ce:kt,  laudatory-  prcno::nce-mcnt  on  his  ovm  work, 
«  At  leasi  Jn  Ihc  Rrlli*h  MtiKurn  lJUa7. 
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Thomas  Grantham^ 
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GaoUuuB,  with  the  ntagnimmous  generositjr  of  victory,  sifs :  "  1  dcsioe 
tint  tbcre  miy  be  ut  act  of  obUriof]  of  the  abuiies  and  misukcs  of 
both  pAitks,  and  that  vc  outy  all  join  together  and  study  refornu- 
tiod  of  the  schools ;  that  schootmasteis  may  rw  longer  nuke  mer- 
cfaandm  of  the  precious  time  of  youth,  which  is  of  that  great  hdghc 
that  it  is  noaoj  times  the  ticstruaioi]  of  soul  and  txxty ;  and  if  the 
»in  of  scandal  ahall  dcvrrvc  the  wctght  of  a  mill-tto^ic,  what  shall  he 
dcacTvc  that  kcc[»  youth  luany  jrcan  in  tcachirtg  and  can  tluoir  oo 
progress  to  the  purpose  ?"  He  can^^ot,  however,  end  his  pamphlet 
without  aoolhcT  and  itiU  more  thorough  going  challenge  :  "  I  shoiUd 
be  happy-  tn  London,  btffone  autbonly,  to  have  a  dispute  vrtth  thete 
[ofdinary)  s<^hooAfna5ters  [and  in  «tirh  a  wny]  that  there  may  be 
^mactaunt  faJttft  ^twry  Iwy  tliat  goes  to  school,  what  he  is  when 
he  goei,  and  how  much  he  bath  prolitcd  when  he  oomcs  away^*       | 

There  can  be  no  doubt  thit  Grantham  became  fascinated  with 
hb  own  success,  so  u  to  care  more  for  liis  method  than  he  did  for 
mat  money-getting.  UTvetliet  lie  wa^  unduly  carried  away  will  be 
seen  from  the  followu^  passage  :  "  I  will  undcruke  in  tno  months 
to  make  him  that  can  rdd  English  to  conMrue  an  author  in  I^tin< 
and  (Ireck-  He  ihall  make  Greek  and  Latin  Tcncs  and  orations. 
Hu  progress  in  Hebrew  shall  be  correspondent"  As  a  gauge  of 
his  sincerity,  the  rest  of  the  passajjc  murt  be  added :  "Because 
men  may  think  that  a  man  dolh  thi&  for  money,  I  will  d»irc  but 
tno  aliillings  a  d;ty  wbiht  I  tc^ch  for  the  public  good,  and  all  the 
rc*t  shall  go  (ot  charitable  puqioses-  Only  1  desire  that  I  may 
make  cboacc  of  what  kind  of  charity  the  money  may  be  bestowed 
upon" 

Grantham  farth(?r  wrote'  ''A  Wicourse  in  Derision  of  the 
Teaching  in  Fre«  SchooU  and  other  Corrmon  Schools."  He  sJ^na 
bjmself,  **  Thomas  Gantham,  Proftssor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
To»sves  in  London."  The  book  is  dated  1644,  The  ground  gone 
ovtf  is  \xty  similar  to  that  in  ihe  "  Brainbrcaker's  Ilrcaker."  but  the 
introduction  of  the  masters  in  free  schools  into  the  dialogue  gives 
Gnntham  scope  for  satire^  of  which  he  doc«  not  fail  to  make  ilic 
most. 

Grantham,  indeed,  may  be  cla&wd  amongst  the  satirists,  fic 
sronklnot  licsiute  to  put  the  schoolmasters  into  l^nrclny's  Ship  of 
FooU— except  that  he  would  mihcr  stow  them  a^Kay  ui  "a  rotten 
t:saau*  of  a  boat,**     Ife  would  enjoy  Kni^inuA*^  induaiun  of  school- 

'  GiaailkiEii  tt]u>  HfEitr  jinimatfDfrsitJti  an  Ccmtftn'i  Grift  CtQntKi^r,m  tJie 
fidioe  to  »hkh  be  acaia  u  nid  Xo  %tki  tv  hit  mvtliod  of  inching.    Hut  \ 
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-masters  in  the  '<  Fralse  of  Folly."  Himself  he  says :  "  How  do  all 
wise  men  Ungh  to  scorn  your  schools  ] "  But  strong  as  he  is  in  his 
«com,  still  more  cotupicuous  is  he  as  a  ciank-  His  pet  subjects 
were  a  rational  method  of  language  teaching  and  the  abolition  of 
corporal  punishmenL 

As  a  satirist  and  as  a  crank  he  said  his  word  as  to  the  school- 
masters' worL  Looking  back,  after  the  experience  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  our  genenttion  knows  that  in  both  matters  he  was  in  the 
right  He  therefore  merits  &  position,  modest  it  may  be,  but  real, 
in  the  history  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth  period. 

FOSTER  WATSON. 
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T  U  Oflc  of  the  privilege*  of  (he  great  to  coin  phraK^  wbicH  J 

become  put  of  ihe  common  currenc>-  of  language,  or  to  ifAitu 
drculAtion  tokens  irhich  ^flw  bf^cn  minted  in  obscurity  by  others 
'o  09>e  has  been  more  \^Wi  '^^  >h^K  reject  tkin  Mr.  Gladstontr. 
Old    Pailumentirr  hand/  *^adv^ancing  by  leaps  and  t^ounds," 
"within  the  lange  of  pniclical  poUlioi"— these  arc  of  thc^xty  half- 
pence of  comrovenial  CLirency,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  ihcy  are 
Jlr  Gladstone's  own. 


Fr££DO>I  AKD   RESro>JaiBll.TTV. 


Other  Qttciunccs  of  Mr.  Cbdstonc,  not  lirssfamous^  Hcr::  adapted 
t-consciously  or  unconsciously.  When,  for  insiancc,  hij  apologised 
ceftain  exprcsston^  offensive  to  Auittrra,  used  hefore  \\z  came  into 
in  x%%^  and  pleaded  that  he  was,  when  he  uttered  them,  in  a 
ion  oC  *'  grcilcf  frccduai  and  less  resiwnsibiliiy,"  he  was  v£tr)in^ 
sUglitly  an  observation  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingli^m,  who,  in 
"  Mctnoin  of  the  Court  of  England  order  the  Regency,"  com- 
pbins  that  Alifton,  in  ttiv  "  History-  of  Eurof>e,'*  ''leaves  out  of  view 
iHo  Iong'C*taWishe<i  fact  dint  public  men,  when  under  the  resporiM- 
{  biKticR  of  ni^r,  rarely  rralisic  Ihf  professions  promulgated  in  the 
freedom  of  opposition."  Oihet  instances  might,  no  doubt,  be  found 
of  so  ob^-ioua  a  contrast  as  thai  between  the  freedom  of  opposition 
and  tlie  responsibility  of  office,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Gbd^on« 

ting  the  idea  into  the  common  stock  of  political  phrascoldg)*. 
A  Ukioh  of  Hearts. 
ifM)4her  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  notable  eiq^rcssions,  which  proi-ed  of] 
value  to  hw  party  during  the  Home  Rule  controversy,  was  that  [ 
5«^t  to  bring  about  between  England  and  Ireland  a  union  of  i 
heuts.    The  Uniofitsts  might  hare  discounted  the  phrase  with  some ' 
bad  they  known  that  it  was  not  only  an  old  one,  b 
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Actually  liccn  npplicd  to  the  bencficiiJ  effect  produced  by  the 
ELiu^lory  union  between  England  and  Scotland  "That  union," 
tiTol*  Mr,  Wjon,  in  UU  "  Hi^lory  of  ihc  Reign  of  Queen  Anne* — 
*'  thnt  union,  once  so  intolerable  to  her  [Scotland's]  pride,  has  ended 
by  becoming  an  union  in  rcniity,  of  interests  and  of  hearts," 


Iktoxicatkd  by  Vhehosity* 

Probib^'BO  political  ithnae  ever  made  ao  great  an  imprcsdon 
on  fnendiKnd  oppi^ncnt^  ak  that  m^momble  denuiiri.ilton  of  Mr 
Glad«tcne  by  I^rd  l^eacondicld  nhonl/  af^er  tho  Runo-TurkUb 
atltlememui  1878.  The  great  rn-ttry  of  tlie  two  int^n  w,i*  at  it» 
height,  and  the  passions  of  their  respective  partisans  were  deeply 
srimd,  when  Ix>rd  Bcaconsfidd,  in  a  speech  at  Kni|:hts1mdg^ 
deliTcrcd  a  personal  atutck  on  Mr.  Olndstonc  which  ^ras  recei^xd 
by  the  Conservatii'es  with  rapturous  detij;hl»  and  by  the  admiren 
of  the  Liberal  leader  iriih  burnrng  indigratT[>n.  The  taur  A  forte  b 
mmh  recalling  m  full  ;— 

I  wnt  cuntciniihcil  Ihc  taJit)  to  Icim  that  ths  Conv^nttoa  of  ConsUntinopk  hu 
brcn ilctcribcd  ai  ^'aa  imaiiv  conttnlion."  That  \t  %  ttrong  e]Hihct;  bat  t 
dQQt  jirct^ml  t^  beu  conip^icnL  ft  i^t],:e  of  Inunliy  aa  the  ci|^l  hanourabk 
fCBllemiui  «tio  kuH  il.  1  w^l  nol  »y  lo  the  rl^Ki  honounblc  ccntlcnivfi  what  t 
had  occuion  to  lay  in  llie  lli^fnc  of  L^inU  thid  y^x — Mtrvjpm  t^ttfic^mm  ^—Uia 
I  woaM  put  ihiA  iifNc  to  in  inicIUj^"^  En^liidi  jury :  Which  t\o  you  IwlLCina  moM 
likely  to  euttr  [nioAn  imanc  convention -^  budy  of  Eni^liili  £cn1kmen  hockomd 
bjr  llic  £ivour  of  itkviT  5<jvcic!|£n  ami  ihc  ci»i)nJcn«  uf  tticti  fellow  Mbjecu^ 
fii4no|[iii'f  your  ftlTtin  fnrr  liv«  ytar%,  I  hope  vhh  prnd^-nn^  *nd  not  alKo^h«r 
*ril1iv;rl  lUCCCH,  Of  ft  topSUlicil  ibcLoriciAn,  LnchrUlod  wiih  (hc  ckutiCTAiKe  <i  tiU 
own  vcibuuty,  ind  giftiyl  wltb  an  cgcMiniCAl  imA{;ijuEion  that  oa  ftt  «JI  tiiMi 
Ccici)i]i4iii1  AH  iiHcfa.iinh\A<  uiiJ  inc>L>n>U[ciii  tulck  of  uj^umcnu  to  inii*lcQ  ^ 
oppcRiciUs  Bxtd  tn  j^ionfy  htmulf  ? 

No  one  appeam  to  have  doubled  that  this  sonoeirhAt  tnnr«c  idea 
of  a  K|>eakeT  being  intoUcalcd  by  h»  verbosity  was  DrMacH's  own 
conception.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  ii  vas  certainly  not  neir. 
I  have  found  two  instjntie*  of  it— one  in  fiction,  the  other  in  (act. 
Lord  l.ytton,  in  "  My  Novel,"  says  ol  Opdin  Dnshmore,  c^uididatc 
for  Ha^cldcan,  "His  bile  had  got  the  better  of  his  undcntanding, 
and  he  bvi:3[]ie  ruddled,  as  it  wca%  by  his  own  eloquence"  Dot  i 
mure  notable  in&lAncc  tA  an  carlici  one  meiitiuned  in  the  "Grevitlc 
Memoirs."  SirWtUtam  Knighton,  Privy  PursG  10  George  IV.,  said 
of  tile  King  :  "  He  is  uncertain,  the  creature  of  impulse.  When  be 
has  got  a  notion  into  his  h«-;id  there  is  no  eradiciting  it,  and  I  have 


>  A  Rontftfi  bfwori)  hkiplying  ihftt  n  man  1i  In  need  of  niedicin«  for  liinftey. 
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known  htm  when  agiuitd,  ftr>d  perfectly  £i3Cir>^,  ulk  him^Hf  into  fts 
cromplete  1  stale  or  intoxkatinn  a«  if  he  hid  been  dining  tnd 
driniiing  largely.'' 

This  obsemttion,  coming  from  one  who  hid  been  a  phyvidan, 
b  enremety  intercaiing,  ard  if  it  iru  krKnrn  lo  Lord  BcaccnsAeld  it 
give^aii  ftddUion^  siiii^  lo  Uiv  attack  upon  his  rhul, 

Pi:.\CE  WITH  IIOKOVIt* 

It  wouUl  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  thrs  expressive  phiasc  vas 
quite  new  when  used  hy  l^rdBeaconslleld  on  hln  TCtirrn  frona  Berlin. 
It  occun  in  one  of  Buike's  speeches  on  conciliation  wiih  America; 
and  it  was  uswd  in  a  Sptxch  from  Uiu  Throne  on  No^rmlier  1 3, 1 770. 
Id  more  recent  timca  Lord  John  Rij>:k1I,  bpuiViiig  at  D^iqUcc  in 
1&65,  wdt  "  As  SccrctAfy  for  Foreign  AfTairs,  it  haa  bcCni  tny  object 
to  preserve  pe»ce  with  honoar,"  and  Agaiti,  in  1S71, 1-ord  John  (then 
bectvne  Eart  Russell)  dniiiKd  chat  during  lh«  l-nnco-Ccrman  War 
Earl  Gfanvilltr  had  raiu-d  hii;  rrputation  by  "ihr  nutlntrnftnce  of 
peace  with  dignit)  and  honour."  I^rd  !Ii:arDn-'fcfieM,  by  the  dramatic 
drcumsunces  of  its  procbmation,  ga\'C  the  phrase  as  a  battle-cry  io 
hjs  party,  and  it  vill  always  bc  as^ocbted  with  hU  name. 

COALITIO^S. 

As  the  uitenmce  of  a  proj>hccy  lias  sometimea  the  cfiect  of 
bdagliig  the  event  prophesied  to  pass,  so  a  suiking  diciuxn  may 
bdptoniaLc  the  thing  declared  true.  Of  such  is  Lord  Bcacoas- 
&dd*s  declaration  that  *'  England  does  not  love  coalitions."  It  was 
nude  00  t^at  memorable  l>cccrQbcr  night  when  Ix>rd  Deiby's  lirst 
Mttustr^'  came  to  tlie  ground.  Knowing  the  strcngih  of  the  allied 
force*  who  were  to  throw  him  out— Liberals,  Pcclrtcs,  and  Radicals- 
—Disraeli  defiantly  cxclaioied:  "I  knew  that  I  Uaxc  to  face  a 
coatitkm.  The  combination  may  be  successful— a  combination 
hK  be^rc  tbb  been  successful— but  coalitions^  ihougli  ihej  ii:my  be 
soccessful,  Itarc  alwiyn  found  that  their  uiuiupl;^  ha\c  been  b<icf* 
Hiis  1  knov— th«t  Luj^Wid  doc*  not  love  coditiom/'  When  the 
Coalitjoa  CoremiDcnt  was  ignon^inioualy  cnuuiicU  up  livo  yean 
aficnnnb  the  prophecy  was  recalled,  and  it  became  cr)-Kl:iIIucd  into 
sooaething  liJte  an  aaiom  of  English  politics* 

Mfddlk  ahd  MT;»ni,i^. 

This  phrase  has  oAen  been  Ascribed  tv  Lord  Bc^conAficld,  beiafl 
confounded  perhaps  with  that  oihtr  expressive  alliteration  uted  tn 
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ttiiu  lovrniUs  the  clone  of  Mr.  GUdttgae'a  Hrat  AUiniai^lratioii,  U«c 
tiiBlorj  or  which  bad,  lic»a!cl,  bccQ  one  of '*  blundering  ^nd  plunder- 
ing." "Meddle  And  muddle"  occarml  in  one  of  Lord  Derb/t 
favouiitc  fttuckit  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  John  Kuu«U  during 
the  1865  Mmiitry.  The  Government  poTiey,  he  said,  was  oike  of 
non  ■  i  (1 1  crvrn  t  icn, 

tml  whvn  1  look  nntnnd  mv  E  fail  to  MV  «lul  r^iuotry  \\  \\  in  Ebv  Sntcnal 
ftffaifi  cf  nrhlcli  ihc  naMc  mrl  and  her  Majcilv'i  Govcmmctii  haic  not  laiaCtred. 
AVArV  inlar/an  rtii^ait,  nikit  irtijpt  ji»»[ — 1  «nnoi  luy  n^iv  ^rnan/,  bat  ntfM 
rffWMr#iv>r ; '  <ir  (h<  fijrfii^  policy  of  xht  noble  nrl,  «  far  ai  the  principle  of 
fMo4ntMvcnbon  b  concvncd,  nuy  be  >tunBur<t  up  In  twv  «huri,  liomelrt  but  u- 
preidn  words— neddk  tn^  muddle. 

The  reader  will  otMerre  here  a  striking  combuiation  of  the  old 
and  the  new  styles  in  polrdcAl  ontiory>  The  paraphnuc  o(  a 
clftuiol  rerervttce  for  the  atnuieinent  of  the  Houte  of  Ij^rdfi, 
which  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  in  the  old  days ;  and  its 
distillation  into  a  catchword  for  consumption  by  an  uncultured 
electorate. 


• 


A  htXP  iff  THK  DaKK. 

If  Lord  Derby  doca  i>ot  get  the  credit  of  the  cvprc^on  tist  dcftlt 
wiih,  another  is  u^uAlly  ii^cribcd  to  him  to  which  he  is  not  entitled. 
'I'his  is  the  description  of  his  Reform  DiU  of  1S67  as  "  a  leap  in  the 
dark."  He  fully  adopted  the  words  in  his  spcwh  on  the  third  raiding 
■— "  Nr>  donht  ve  are  making;  a  great  eTperim^nt,  and  takint;  a  leap  in 
ihedark  ;  Imi  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  thcsound  sense  of  tny 
counliynien  "'—but  I^ord  Cranborne  (now  Lord  Salisbur>-)  hid  made 
use  of  the  phraiie,  ai  a  reproach  to  the  Government,  in  the  course  of 
the  debates  on  the  bill  in  the  Kcusc  of  Commons.  Nor  is  this  the 
genesis  oftt,  fori  find  in  Walpole's  '*  Ltfeof  Lord  John  Ruftsell"  a  letter 
written  10  Lord  John  by  Palmcrston  in  1S59,  when  Russell  was 
contemplating  the  intrtxluction  of  hin  fourth  Keform  Bill,  in  which 
the  sentence  occurs  :  "  As  to  our  county  fninchisCt  we  seem  to  be 
taking;  a  leap  in  the  dark."  The  simile  here  was  estcniially 
appix>[)tiJte,  sis  raliaemtun  added  that  they  liad  no  returns  to  show 
what  numbers  ft  jf^io  rental  franchise  would  add  to  the  county 
TOtera>  Tlie  letter  was  not  likely  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Lord 
Cranborne — ft  nicaiber  of  llic  Opposition — and  it  may  be  eoi?jc<ctured 
thAtthe  evprefisicn  ^'alcAp  in  the  dark"  obtained  convcrsAlionAl 
currency    About    this    time    in    political    cirdcs.     Another    bitter 

■  "They  hflve  iiitcrferod  ivith  everything  uid  hart  louchtd  nothing  wbkh 
thoy  did  not  pat  into  conrution."  « 
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oppoocnt  of  tbc  bill  of  1867,  Mr,  Robert  I^we  (tubteqa«itU]r  Lord 
^erbroclce),  inTcnteiJ  after  it  «s  passed  the  vrdl-k»ovn  €xpres»ioQi 
"^  Vfc  mtiat  nov  ax  least  cducaic  qui  new  u&aitcn," 

The  Cav£  of  Adulu^i  and  tnt  Scotch  Terriui. 

In  OTie  of  his  speeches  on  this  measure  of  1867^  John  Btiglit 
introduced  two  illustratiofu  which  have  become  historical.  SpcikL-ig 
of  Mr.  Honinan,  the  most  consfMCUOUS  of  the  Whigs  who  joined 
Lowe  in  his  oppositioa  to  the  Kcform  Bill,  he  said :  '^Thc  ri^t 
bODOOnible  gentleman  i»  the  first  of  (be  new  party  who  h^  expressed 
hb  gmt  gncf,  ^ho  has  retired  into  what  may  be  called  his  political 
Cave  of  Adulbm,  and  be  has  called  at>cui  him  cvcrjone  vhols  to 
dlsueu  and  evcr)oiie  who  b  disconteiiied."  This  ba|>py  idea  added 
a  useful  wofd  to  ihc  langiugc  of  politics.  A  "  cave  "  luis  cTcr  since 
been  a  convenient  name:  for  a  discontented  section  who  break  aw^iy 
ftom  their  paity*  Ptoc«cding,  in  a  higli  strain  of  delieaie  sarcasTn, 
to  Qbfkntc  the  po«ition  of  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr,  Horsmnn,  Bright 
saki:— 

I  kiM>w  ibcit  w«i«  an  oplblon  cxpnencd  raaxvf  y«n  Ago  by  %  unnuber  of  dkc 

TeoIwt  Btnch  aod  td  the  Cabbci  thi:  two  mm  would  make  a  ptrry.  When  ei 
faitjr  b  fcmed  of  two  men  sn  ntJe,  so  diicrccE  u  ifac  two  rij;ht  hanourable 
gcmktP,  wv  nkty  bopv  10  im  lor  Ihc  %\xm  time  In  Patliamcnt  3t  puty  perfectly 
hanooolow  wmI  dlMlagvLilic«l  by  mulu*]  and  unbru^cn  \raai.  BuL  ihcfc  b  one 
diflKvliy  A  is  iaipoviblc  Eo  rrmorr.  Thi«  i>ul>'  of  Ivo  reminds  mc  cJ  tlie  Scotch 
Ccnkt  which  inu  so  oorcred  vilh  hiir  ihax  you  could  not  tell  itlikh  wii  the 
bead  aad  uhkh  mi  the  toil  of  it. 

CaLUEVU  TItK  NJtW  WORLJ>  INTO  EXlSTtNCt- 

Serenl  of  George  Cannings  oratoticiL  exclaniAtions  live  in  history. 
In  every  way  nioot  notable  is  tliat  with  which,  in  Dc^cember  1S7&,  he 
justified  his  policy  in  recognising  the  independence  of  Buenos 
A]FTes  and  ether  South  Amencan  Colonics  uhich  had  been  in  nrvoU 
against  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  refusing  u>  restrain  France  from 
iin«dng  Spain,  a  policy  which  was  supposed  to  imperil  the  balance 
of  power  In  Europe. 

It  WB*  (be  said)  Spain  with  th«  Indies  ihil  excited  the  jcalotuicii  and  oUnned 
iJie  faMflfuinani  ol  out  snccston.  ...  If  Kranc«  conquered  ^p«in,  vu  It 
OaQCMKry,  m  ordci  t^  avoid  Lho  coa»cqu4  ncc*  of  thai  occu|wiioij,  that  we  thoatd 
blockade  C*ita  ?  No,  I  looked  uuttliti  u>x:  1  HUghl  the  n^alejula  of  com - 
pOBatioQ  ia  Aoocber  henl^erc  Coniempbiiuj  S^ain  lucb  as  our  aDemon 
had  knowT  ber,  T  rctotvcd  that  if  Fr^nM  had  Simin,  it  ftliould  not  be  Spain  with 
Iba  ladfes.  1  called  the  tt'«w  W^ntd  into  cKUUcnee  lo  rcdceok  ibe  IaUhcc  of 
Ihc  Old. 


The  Geniiemans  Magazine. 


The  eOTcct  ij|K>n  ihc  House  o(  \^m  bold  ftiid  Mnking  iOMge  {% 
y  described  ^^  having  bocn  terrific^  '        .v 

1i  wu  (auil  one  «ho  wat  pmcDil  u  if  crcr^  von  in  the  tloiHc  Karl  UtQ 
Ltlcc&i&cd.  Mr.  Canning  Mcaicit  to  tui«  (flcrcftScO  ia  OAlurr,  ia«  ftlbdo'lir  wu 
[  lo  outjcjilei  1  rcnurkHl  <ImI  hb  duwkhci  were  vndc  vUk  the  left  ann  ^  Ike 
effect  viu  new  nnfl  bcjiritful;  Wa  chnC  hcivtti  and  cuittridc^i  hit  n«trib 
diUlod,  a  naMtf  pfid«  di^btly  cuncd  hU  cfcs,  ftiid  «gc  And  dckocM  v^cic  dH' 
»o1r«l  and  foredlcn  la  ih<:  ardour  of  youthful  |*ccilu« ;  all  the  mhik  a  tvrmty 
Ml  vn  Ills  Wow  njul  polnicU  tu  drcdi  of  j^vf. 

Greville  sayf^  hov^^ercr,  tliat  ihc  vpcech  g^trc  offence  to  Cannings 
eoltedi^ci,  «ho  did  not  MVt  the  cntpluiic  use  of  the  Artt  person 
Bingtdir  tn  his  pronourKrcmenl  of  policy. 

ARCOrAGCS  ANI>  TU1E  1,1KB  OW  TKAT. 

It  vas  in  conm^tion  with  the  name  et-cros  that  Canning  uucii 
ibis  fiUDOiu  &ncer  At  tht  Holy  Alliancc'lhc  precious  pUn  of. 
European  Savcrcigns  to  supprc&i  all  popular  morcmcnts  lowjU' 
Tcrcrm.  *^  The  time  for  Areopagus  and  the  like  of  that  has  gone  by,' 
he  said,  rcfcriing  to  the  irresponsible  autocracy  of  llic  AthcrLian 
ncil  over  the  provincial  States.  "  What  should  we  ha7c  thought 
'interference  from  foreign  Europe  when  King  John  granied  Magna 
Chana,  or  of  an  inlcrpOMtion  in  the  quamd  between  Charles  I,  and 
lus  Purtiament  ? " 

RitsrofiE  TiTK  Heptarchv. 

Better  known,  because  more  frequently  quoted  of  l^c  years,  \% 
Canning's  contemptuous  dumiual  of  the  fust  proposal  for  the  repeal 
of  ihc  Union — columns  of  argument  concentrated  into  one  pregnant 
icntcnce :  "  Rvpcal  the  Union  ?     Rcfilore  the  Heptarchjr  \ " 


POUCY   IN   A   SUNTBXCE. 

Another  instance  of  a  <icclaration  of  policy  in  one  unforgettable 
lenience  is  that  of  the  elder  Pill,  in  which  he  juMi^ed  theScv^n 
Years*  War.  "  If,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  1  send  an  army  into  Germany,  it 
is  because  in  Germany  I  can  conquer  America/'  The  war*  indeed, 
made  England  a  woild  Tower  It  started  with  diuisten  «hieh 
caused  ChtalexlU-M  to  ciy  in  dtr-pair,  "We  arc  no  longer  a  nation"; 
but  in  i75V»  ^<^  numerous  were  the  Dritiah  tiiumphi  tn  all  paits  of 
g^iorid,  that  Horace  W^polc  dccUrcd,  ''We  arc  forced  to  ask 
r  Boming  what  victory  there  is,  fof  fear  of  misaing  ooe  ";  b?!^ 
of  which  phiascs  became  famous. 


Same  FamQus  Poliikai  Phrases. 

It  wa*  of  A  IcK  successful  var  ttum  this — the  War  of  Jcnkin^i 
Eat— that  Sir  Robert  Wftlpole,  on  being  forciM  by  public  opinion 
into  conflict  wiih  Sjuin,  cried  btttcrly,  "  Tbey  irc  Tinging  the 
nov,  but  they  will  soon  be  wringii^  their  hands.*' 


EvXRv  MA>f  itA«  icifi  Price. 


Another  phr^<^  whKh  unlil  recent  years  has  been  universally 
ascribed  to  Sir  Kcbert  Walpole,  is  thai  "  Et-ery  man  has  his  price." 
The  ba  is  that  the  dccUration  was  not  a  general  one,  but  vis 
appliol  diiocllj  to  ibe  fcr\<enl  purists  whc  denounced  tlie  rremicnfl 
corruption  of  his  nippoitcrs.  "  FJowciy  oriitoiy  he  dc^pistd."  My*" 
Coxc,  in  hi$  memoirs  of  Wal|x>Ic.  "  He  Ascribed  to  the  interested 
T>en  of  theiDselves  or  tbeir  reUtivts  tbe  deelaratlc^ns  of  pretended 
pfttriotf,  of  whom  he  said,  '  All  these  men  have  iheir  pric^,*  meaning 
that  he  could  tasily  buy  them  did  hr?  think  it  worth  white  to  do  fto/' 
It  ts  recorded  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Barnard/'  a  sturdy  Hiy 
merchant  who  was  in  opposition  to  Walpolc,  that  on  one  occasion 
when  the  Mmisler  nude  this  remark  some  one  asked  triiimphantly, 
"  What,  ihcti.  is  Sir  John  Barnard's  price  ? "  **  Popularity/'  replied 
Walpolc  But,  of  course,  if  such  Ihings  as  popularity  arc  to  be 
indadcd  in  the  bribes  by  which  a  ]x>lindan  mny  be  bought,  the 
adom  k>ses  half  its  stinj^ 


An  Indictmkxt  or  a  People. 


J 


^H        Not  many  of  Burke's  savings  have  become  a   part  <^  slock 

^B  political  phniieotogy.      A  notable  exception  is  that  contained  in  one 

^B  of  his  great  speeches  ag^rut  the  taxation  of  America,  viz,  *'  Nobody 

^B  &hall  penuade  me^  when  a  whole  people  is  concerned,  ihat  aeis  of 

Irnity  arc  not  mean*  of  conciliaiion,  -   .  .   I  do  noiknc-jw  ihe  nielhod 

of  dravring  up  an  indictment  ngain.tt  a  whole  people  "—a  confosio 

which  Fox  bitterly  Bung  in  the  teeth  of  his  old  friend  and  mast 

when  Burke  denounced  the  French  Revolution. 


Ditto  to  Mr.  Uurkil 


More  famoits  than  any  phrase  of  Burke's  own— unless  it  be  "  The 
of  chivalry  is  past"— is  that  of  his  humble  colleague  in  the 
representation  of  Dri»tol     Thi^  was  a  Tdr.  Crugcr^  a  mcichant  \\\  the 
Aiaencan  trade,  w)k»  w^  retained  for  Bristol  along  with  BueI^l  jn 


V 


Th$  GetUUmans  Ma^azim^ 


1774.  The  gretE  orator  had  detfvcred  a  glowing  speediof  thinks, 
a&d  Cruger,  haWog  In  mind  perhaps  ihc  faic  or  one  vbo  follows  "  a 
wdl  graced  aclgr  "  on  the  static,  was  conicnl  to  add,  *'  Gcntlcmcft,  I 
Bay  ditto  to  Mr.  Buili^/'  Tliia  bappjr  thought  of  a  nun  whtjsc  very 
natiM  moist  people  would  now  lind  it  difficult  to  discover,  ahow^  that 
ticnc  and  circunutance  ma^  give  ta  a  phra^!  an  immortality  that  the 
highest  geniua  could  not  ait^in  for  it. 

lupAiicNcc  or  Taxatiox. 

A  saying  of  Burke  as  to  the  impossibility  of  laxlng  and  at  the 
same  time  pleaiing  a  people  waa  exceeded  in  pith  and  point  by 
Castlereac^h's  complaint  of  *' ignorant  impatience  of  taxation."  It 
would  appear,  howerer,  that  Castlcreagh  was  indebted  to  the  reporter 
for  the  credit  he  obtained  by  this  neat  cxprcwion,  for  Mr.  Frank 
HiU,  in  hix  monogriiph  of  Cinning,  IcHs  us  that  Castlcrcagh  really 
spoke  of  '*thc  igDOrait  impatience  of  the  remission  of  taxaiion," 
which  vas  quite  the  reverse  of  his  meaning.  This  is,  indeed,  but 
mn  example  of  his  habittiat  clumsiness  and  confusion  of  utterance. 
He  is  said  to  ha^^e  succeeded  on  one  occasion  in  concluding  as|)cech 
with  the  monosyllable  *'  its." 

Fact  and  Wit- 

Shendan  w^  more  successf^tl  in  his  pbys  thin  in  hi^  speeches  \t\ 
eoinlng  phrases  that  stick  tn  the  public  mind,  but  the  ivorld  is  not 
likely  to  forget  the  exquisite  sentence  in  which  he  said  of  Dundna : 
'*ThG  right  honourable  gentleman  has  dcfjcnded  upon  bis  imagination 
for  his  facts,  and  upon  his  mcmoiy  for  his  wit."  As  was  his  woiU, 
Sheridan  had  polished  this  gem  with  infinite  care  before  producing 
it  The  idea  appears  in  several  tcnUlive  forms  in  his  note-boolcSt 
and  it  is  said  that  before  bunching  it  at  Dundas  he  tried  it,  suitably 
adapted,  upon  a  wine  merchant,  with  whom  poor  *'  Sherry  "  probably 
had  some  dispute  about  one  of  those  embarrassing  wine  bills  of  hi*. 


TlJE  SCKOOLMASTER    IS    AcROAJX 

It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that  this  phrase  liad  some 
reference  to  the  neglect  of  cducatioji,  the  schoolmaster  being 
nippoiititiously  out  of  the  country.  The  reverse  is  the  case.  Ft  \ras 
In  a  speech  in  i8a5  that  Brougham  cxclaiuicd  :  "  Let  the  soKllcr  be 
abroad  H  be  will  ;  be  can  do  nothing  in  thia  age.      Theic  is  ;uiotheT 


i 
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,  a  penoittee  less  tmposang  in  ihe  ereft  ot  some,  p^haps 
imagnificant  Tbc  sdtoolm&stcr  b  abroad,  and  I  trust  Xc  him,  aimed 
with  his  prima',  agamsl  the  vM\tt  in  full  miliiar)*  amy.'* 


'         AGcofdn^  y 


Okthodoxv  is  My  Doxy. 


;  to  Priestley's  '•  Memoirs,"  this  phrase  originated  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  during  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
LofdsoQ  the  TgI  Laws.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  remarking,  "I 
hare  heud  frequent  use  of  the  words  ortfaodoxj  and  heterodoxy,  but 
1  confess  myself  it  a  loss  to  know  precisdy  what  they  mean/  whea 
Bbbop  Warbtinon  Hashed  out  the  witty  "aside";  "Onhodoxy,  my 
lord,  is  my  doxy  ;  heterodoxy  ia  ani>thcr  nian'H  doxy  ;"  a  theological 
Ucausc  in  a  breath. 


Til  Unwmic  the  Ckntleman, 


Whwi  Sir  WiTliam  Harrotirt  on  tint?  ocraaion  directed  thi*  threat 
a!  a  prominent  liberal  UmonisI,  some  of  the  newswapers  actu.illy 
printed  it  '*tinwig."  It  maybe  that  Pitt,  when  he  mvenled  the 
,  was  not  uniaindful  of  the  pun,  but  the  meaning,  of  course, 
that  he  would  make  it  impossible  for  Fox  to  be  ever  again 
TCcogniscdas  a  Whig-  Ix  was  during  the  first  incapacity  of  George  III^ 
I  the  Whigs  mainlainod  that  the  Piinceof  Wales  had  an  abitoUite 
ght  to  atsu3>e  the  icgencyt  knonnng  that  this  would  m^^n  the 
li»le  accession  of  thdr  party  to  power.  When  i-'ox  pro- 
nded  this  doctrine  of  hereditary  ri^ht  in  the  House,  Pitt,  slapping 
his  thigh  triumphantly,  turned  to  the  genileitian  next  to  him  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  and  exeUImcd,  "I'll  uDwhtg  the  gcutkuiaa  f^r  ihc 
rest  of  his  life."  The  ludden  recovery  of  the  King  left  ihc  quc»tiofi 
of  the  Prince's  right  to  the  regency  unsettled,  and,  of  courte,  Fox 
^■■niftiiMd  the  ^^lug  IcJidcr,  thcugh  with  a  fcputation  tarni&hed  by 
^^MincidtfnL 

V      An 


Mat  God  Fokgi^t  Mil 


Another  reputation  which  suflcred  during  this  trying  time  waH 
that  of  Thurlow— the  1-ord  Chancellor  who  looked  twice  as  wise  as 
ly  man  ever  was.  During  the  illness  of  the  King,  Thurlow  was  on 
and  needles,  swaying  tineasity  from  one  side  to  the  other  accord- j 
ix!%  to  tbc  nature  of  the  medical  re^>oris  ;  but  when  It  seemed  clear  ' 
that  the  King  vould  recover,  the  l't>rd  Chancellor  plumpcrd  duwxi  on 
the  ude  of  hii  Majesty  in  unmistakable  fashion.     In  a  voice  broken 
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Ly  4oba  he  declared  hii  dctciniiiuitvon  to  prtsctvc  the  rigbu  uf  bU 
Sovereign  entire,  And  «rrooght  htrDKlfup  to  the«c  c^tcbnted  wcrd(; 
'^And  vhcii  I  forget  my  KUig^  im/ God  fofget  crML"*  The  Ctua- 
celWs  intrigues  wore  not  t«ipr»ncd  in  \hc  rountfy,  ar>d  t^ii* 
appaictKly  heartfelt  dedaration  or  loyitty  mad^  an  impression  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggetate,  but  within  the  House  the  eiTect  vai 
less  satisfactory.  Wilkes,  who  was  standi^  bjr  the  throng  ejed 
the  Cbtnoellor  askance,  and  muttered,  "  Cod  forget  you  \  Hell  Ke 
yond*^— d  fint"  JfurkCfWiih  equal  wit  andwithnopro^uutyiiDCer- 
Jeaed,  "  The  l>esi  thing  that  could  liappcn  to  you."  Pitt  was  alao  on 
the  vtcpi  of  tlie  thione,  ami  he  b  said  by  Earl  Stanhope  to  bjTc 
rushed  cut  of  the  House  etdumin^,  "Oh,  what  «  nucal  1 " 

An  Acciditnt  or  av  Accidrnt. 

This  stinging  jibe  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  trctxkefidous  philippic 
launched  by  Thurlovr  against  the  Duke  of  Gnnon—Junius's  chief 
bun.  In  tliccourseofa  debate  on  the  Eart  of  Sandwich's  adminis- 
tration of  Greenwich  Hospital  tlic  duke  made  some  reflections  on 
Thurlow's  plebeian  extraction  and  his  recent  elcvatioA  to  the 
peervge.  What  followed,  Charity  Butler,  who  was  i>Tc.*ie]it,  described 
in  bia  "  Reminiscences."  Thurlow  fo«c  from  ihc  wctoba*^  aoiJ 
adranccd  slowly  lo  the  place  whence  the  Chjincdlor  uioally  addrcucd 
the  House  ;  then  Exlng  on  tbo  duke  the  look  of  )o\'e  when  he  grvp* 
the  thuttdcrbolt,  he  ssid  : — 

I  am  ftuuucd  ut  iSc  Attuk*  Lhe  noble  dii^«  liu  midc  on  nc.  Vc*,  my  lonlt 
pvMy  hif  iJ<i'V/J,  I  4in  aiiuiril  ax  hU  (Wjicc'i  %pvrich.  Th«  ndhl^  tloVe  (Anncri 
look  Wfoic  him,  Lichind  him,  And  ui  tiihcr  liilc  or  him  wiihoui  fecioe  90\at  nohlc 
pCV  Who  owes  hU  tm  in  ihiK  I  loutc  to  liii  xucccufuL  cicrijoot  in  tlte  profnaiofi 
lOWhfefal  bdoikf.  l^o«  he  out  (ccl  Lhotlt  it  iibonouraU?  to  onv  li  lOlfabM 
to  tiQng  lK«  u%i4r*it  of  mi  9r«Hl«nl  ?  Ta  dl  x\\f*t  ru^lilv  lanla  thv  Un|piBQi  of 
the  noble  tlukc  ii  u  applicable  anj  at  intukinf  as  ii  i«  to  mjwlf.  But  J  cktt*! 
fear  t^j  nitct  il  xln^ty  and  aTciiic-  No  rjnc  vtrcntct  rh^  jHrcrjij*c  mnrv  (toci  1  i4t>, 
La[  1  must  u>',  my  li^tiK  i^i^i  ibc  pccnii^c  botjcitnl  mc,  not  I  ib«  p««ra(c-  Kij^, 
vtK>r«,  I  can  My  und  t  will  uy,  thai  u  *  i*«cf  of  Partisnicri,  tu  SpcoLer  af  chi< 
honoumbk  Ilwiie,  a?i  Keeper  of  the  Trivy  SenT,  ai  cuardiflo  of  hb  Mvjaly'i 
Gemtclenoc,  aa  L/ird  nigh  ChoDCtUor  of  Kn^hnd-nity,  c^^cn  Ln  ihc  chancttr 
alone  La  which  the  n»Nc  flHke  hat  ihou{-hl  \i  an  aflront  to  Ijc  eonandered— u  s 
PULO^I  Ain  at  (hb  muaicflt  U  r«spc<Ublc  u  ihc  pcoudcx  (j«3  1  cow  t^uk  dinm 
tipon. 

Crnfton,  "  LhGaocid<-nt  of  an  accident,'^  wrs,  it  will  be  rerucmbcrcd, 
ft  descendant  of  one  of  the  mi«ticv««s  of  ChArlm  I L  Tho  impression 
ereati^  by  this  declaration  was  altogether  favouniblc  to  Thuriow,  and 
it  was  brgcly  instrumental  in  giving  him  an  aK!endency  in  the  ilotise 
such  OS  no  Chancellor  liad  ever  before  possessed. 


Some  J^amQus  Politkal  P/trases. 

Johnicv  Up5:et  the  CVuat. 

I  Grey's  Govtmmoit  in  iSji  lost  a  large  body  of  support  by 
iu  p[ictki]  occtptftoce  of  the  prindpfe  of  the  ^ienation  of  Ihsh 
Oiiuch  revenues  to  secular  piiqx)«cs,  \\Ticn  lord  John  Ru»cU 
Bnoounccd  birrudf  in  favour  of  the  pnnciplc,  Loid  Stanley  wii>ic  on 
a  slip  of  popcr,  which  wu  puaed  aJocig  the  Treuucy  bench,  "  Johnny 
hat  Upset  th«  coich,"  and  befora  tho  month  was  out  Stanley  and 
Gnham  fefigned,  the  fiUl  of  the  Government  happening  soon  nftcr- 

Jupiaous  Bomi:-noi-mKo. 

^ftcr  En^bmd  hid  wcceasfully  supported  the  Sultan  in  refusing 
suTTcndcr  to  Austria  the  Hungarian  refugees  who  had  fled  to 
ifk^  on  the  suppression  of  the  tt\o\i  in  tS^S,  a  depuutton  waited 
upon  Lord  Palmcrston  at  the  Foreign  Office  lo  thank  him  for  his 
exertions  on  behalf  of  KossuEh  and  h\%  colleagues.  In  his  reply  he 
said  "much  geoerabhip  and  judgoicnt  had  been  required,  and 
dming  the  struck  a  good  dcaJ  of  judicious  bottle-holding  wa^ 
obl%cd  to  be  bruughc  into  play."  'V\\\%  liap[>y  notion  seems  to  have 
fint  presented  itsclT  to  PjilmcfMon's  mind  in  a  dt^crcni^  and  peiha|xs 
nkorc  humorous  fono.  During  the  ncgotJationi  the  DfitUh  iloet 
had  been  sent  to  the  Dardanelles  with  inttmctions  to  proceed  to  the 
Bo^hocut  if  the  Sultan  aakcd  for  it.  Wo  loarn  from  &fr.  Evelyn 
Aahley"*  *'Lifc  of  Lord  Palmcnloa"  that  on  being  asked  T>y  the 
Runcbn  Amlxuiid^^r  in  Ix>nt!oo  why  the  ship*  were  there,  Palmer- 
ston  saiil.  "  It  U  for  the  Sulun  like  holding  a  bottle  of  salts  to  the 
ooscof  a  bdy  irho  has  bcea  frightened."  It  vrould  be  difficult  to 
fiwl  a  t>etteT  cxam|)Ie  tlun  these  t«o  phrases  afTord  of  the  npt  use  of 
eimik— a  delicate,  inoCfcnsi^^  one  for  the  suspicious  ambassador; 
ooediawn  from  tlie  |vijce  rin^  for  the  E;ratif)cation  of  putcnacious 
^^Udih  supporters  after  danger  of  hostilities  was  over  The  bottle- 
^^^Hbg  phrase  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  public,  and  for  many  a  day 
^ww  Ajk-A  pU}^^  ujjon  ibe  idea  of  Palmcrston  as  "the  judicious 
Ulc-hokkr." 

On  thk  Side  or  the  Angels. 

iiKC  last  mentioned  is  by  no  means  ihc  only  one  in  which 

I  of  Ptiftih  hns  helped  to  immortalise  a  striking  observa* 

tioo-    No  one  who  ba*  seen  il  is  likely  to  forget  the  cartoon  repre- 

Sfnting  '*]>t££y"as  an  angcL     His  celebrated  declaration  has  been 

so  ttuch  nuumder^iood  as  to  be  wonb  qujtiii^  liete,  though  U 
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was  not  uttered  on  a  political  occanoru    It  was  in  1864  that,  hi  k 
reference  to  the  conclusions  of  modem  science,  be  said  :— - 

I  hold  tbftt  di«  hJgheit  function  of  science  if  the  inlerpretatioQ  of  nature,  end 
the  mUrpreUtioD  of  the  highest  nature  U  the  highert  idcDce.  What  is  the 
h^hest  nature }  Man  is  the  hiebest  nature.  Bat  I  mutt  my  that  when  I 
compare  the  interpretation  of  the  higjbcst  mtnre  bjr  the  moat  adTaoced  and 
most  ^shlonable  sdiool  of  modem  adence-^wben  I  coaapaje  that  with  the  older 
teachu^  with  which  we  are  ^miliar,  I  am  Dot  prepared  to  lay  the  lecture-rooa 
»  more  «clentiGc  than  the  church.  What  ii  the  qDettion  which  is  now  pbcad 
before  sodely  with  a  gUh  auunnce  which  to  us  is  most  astouDding?  That 
question  ii  this — Is  man  ui  ape  or  an  anget  7  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  iagels.' 
I  repudiate  with  Indignation  and  abhorrence  these  new-fangled  tbeoriei. 

JAMES  SVKSSt 
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HAKESPEARTAN  PANTOMIME: 


IT  needs  tome  coon^  tagffeuttennoeto  the  opinion  ilut  during ' 
the  bst  fifty  years  or  so  pantofoimc  h&5  done  yeoman's  siivice 
in  the  cause  of  the  dnuiu.  For  managers  of  the  patent  theatres  it 
has  proved  orer  and  over  again  ibc  true  PiciolLan  stn^m,  )'i«l<!ing  or 
its  atramSance  to  emUc  more  solid  ind  less  rennuncrativc  faro  to  be 
prcMiiied,  vilboot  the  flrc^^d  of  u  balance  on  the  wrong  side.  Even 
actOT'CnaoA^en  like  Macrc^dy,  not  at  all  inclined  to  "  flicker  down  to- 
braixilcsi  puitomiEnc,"  haw  found  their  revolution  waving  befcvc 
Buch  gisieAil  KsultSi  much  as  th«  resolation  of  the  drink  ana  the- 
tmtiftiiig  diTJne  waven  when  he  is  proffered  a  substantial  cheque 
Vovards  th^  churrh  fund*  Irom  some  lafse-mind^  hrewer  or  other. 

But  lime  out  of  mind  the  man  In  the  street  has  been  attuned  td 
look  at  things  in  a  dtfTerent  aspect.  Never  more  so  than  in  thfr 
cightcenih  century,  when  poor,  simple-minded  Harlequin  was  con- 
asdeicd  Shakespeare's  bitterest  foe-  Remark,  for  instance,  the  tone 
in  whtdi  Lcing  Theobald,  in  17^5,  dedicated  his  "Shakespeare 
Restored'*  to  his  friend  John  Rich,  the  great  pantomime  producer  of 
lincoln's  Inn  Fidds^  '•*'  It  may  seem,"  he  says,  "a  little  particular^ 
ihu,  when  I  am  attempting  to  restore  Shakespeare,  I  should  addresfe 
thai  Work  to  One  vho  has  gone  a  great  way  towards  shutting  him  out 
of  Doon ;  that  is,  towards  banishing  him  the  Benefit  of  tlie  Stage,  and 
conflntpg  lu  to  read  him  in  ihc  closet.  Let  mc  stand  excused  from 
iatciiding  any  personal  accu»al)o<n  here  \  Ibr  it  is  not  You,  indeed, 
but  that  Aifcction  with  which  EnieriiunmtnH  of  a  Jiffert/tf  Sj^tics 
ai^  pursued,  haa  done  thia }  and  therefore  I  would  fain  trander  the 
Fault  fio«n  Vou  to  the  Town.  Let  tis  by  it  upon  the  Timec,  as  wc  are 
pleased  to  do  ftome  of  our  sins  upon  Fate  and  Pmvidenci*.  Or 
perhaps  the  very  Inme  of  our  nature  is  concem'd ;  and  the  Dis- 
scctotvofan  £jv  and  £iTr  can  tell  us  towhat  Membranes  cr  Organs 
owe  the  conuBunicalion  of  Pleasures,  in  which  the  rafkna!  i<mi 
no  sbare.  So  shall  we  be  able  to  account  both  for  the  Reception 
Grotesque  snd  Opera^ 
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Tftt  Genikfhans  Hiagazine. 


"If  Pantocuimc  be  a  Dcbftucbcry  of  the  atigr,  il  u  «  viccvhidi  li 
«0  be<o<uing  in  iho  Excellence  of  your  own  Pcrfonnancv,  that  I  can 
MaK«  And  in  my  Hoart  to  be  th«  fint  to  wU^  it  cur'd.  Vet  as  it  is 
&bled  of  vf^^^yW/  Sf^ar^  ibat  it  had  a  virtue  to  hcil  iHc  Woundi  it 
m$At  \  so  vrc  may  prophecy,  one  Time  or  other,  that  the  Rust  of 
J\mt0mimes  vill  be  a  salve  for  the  Recovery  of  Dramatu  P^teiry^ 

ThcoWd  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  tlK  t/iumpha]  prognai 
of  HaHcqnm  at  thU  period  seems  to  h-ivc  do:^e  Shakespeare  very 
little  harm.  Only  a  few  months  later,  Rich  favoured  his  patrons  vfith 
peifotmanccs  of  "  King  I-ctr,*  "  Henry  VI 11 ,"  and  "^ Julioj  Oesar." 
Dut  ihe  ^an>c  atcitiide  of  mind  is  to  be  noted  in  a  musical  enlertain- 
mcnE  called  "*  llailcqain  Student,  of  the  l^'all  of  PaotomiinG  with  the 
Kcstorationofthc  Drama,"  pnxloced  at  Goodman's  Fields  in  1741.  fl 
One  of  the  features  of  this  piece  was  an  exact  representation  of  1 
Shakci^carc's  montinenti  "  as  lately  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey.** 
It  is  otbctwivo  noteworthy  now  as  having  ifTordcd  Garridc  Llic  basis 
cf  bb  fsmotis  "Christmas  Gambol  in  ibe  maoiKr  of  the  Italian 
Comcdy/'calkd  "  Har1c<iuin's  Iniiiuion,"  which  wv  produced  at  Dniry 
Lone  in  December  1750*  and  en)D>'ed  st»ch  vogue  there  as  lo  be 
frequently  revived  Jitring  the  succeeding  <]uajler  of  a  century.  The 
invasion,  of  coitme,  was  that  of  Pirn:iscii«,  from  which  the  parli- 
'Coloured  hcnt  is  drivrn  with  oontumely,  and  King  Shakespeare 
restored  to  hb  own. 

All  this  by  way  of  preamble.  A  little  better  than  three  years 
later,  t  tantomime  writer  whose  lume  has  not  descended  to  postenty 
eooimittcd  the  aodacity  of  the  century.  He  united  the  forces  of 
Shakespeare  ard  Harlequin  with  the  hope  of  conquering  tlie  public. 
The  retull  was  a  harlequinade  called  "  Shakci|>care*s  Choice  Sptni*, 
or  Sir  John  V'ahuiT  in  rantomtmc,"  produced  at  Sadler's  Wells  in 
May  176J.  ^Vitb  the  rising  of  ihe  euruin,  the  Spirit  of  Fancy  alid 
4lown  a  ninbov  to  ttrmfirma  (just  as  the  babies  used  10  do  in  our 
Qooage  t),  and  be^^n  warbluif^  as  foKoits  ;— 


I 
I 


Prow  Ihat  tiriglit  maiuJuB  which  girf  Gcsfci  tiErtbt 
I,  Fancy,  on  ■  rainbow  rMr.bM  llie  f*fth. 
On  thia  wclf'|v«>pIM  i[K<t  Til  kc<p  iriy  ojurtt 
And  once  more  rnli  in  paniotniiac  tpoji. 

It  it  Fuicy.  I  Lflowt  luy  you  btl  kni>*  It  iof>. 

Thry  fuvt  ciiuit  ptc^ut  Kijvcy  who  wijih  to  pLcaic  jivu. 

For  cich  wx  ani3  age 

1  appcu  oil  llitH  Mi|;c ; 
Somr  foJlt  furicy  ihii  Ihinjt  And  ume  fu^  thtl, 
AnJ  4Qai«pcopJc  lancy— they  cannot  Idl  whsL 
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ExMmtnc  tb«  vcdo^  patmtd  Iff  oakakiod, 
Wfau  A  nanbet  of  l&rtdful  pvojnu  foolL  fiivd. 

THc^T  1  right  to  (To  ir> ; 

Fcvwhil  tcauir  foadci  yon  GuiQot  condemn. 
SIdec  ihe  hcst  &t  nicn't  rancy,  U  fuKylnf'  Ihev^ 

Scfkccrc  «viJoDi,  Usie,  IctuuLug,  by  m«  arc  tupEfCilf 
For  «tat  11  imM  fancied  avn  cv'ct  be  odmiftO. 

2ii>,  DO,  00  :  but  mum 

Among  ye  n»  cork 
To  pfcvent  a  pcfitkiD  kaiI  hcg  ■  decree  | 
Tbil  for  m^  ittkt  foull  lucj  lO'ni|£hf  vhsl  yoa  tcr.* 


The  Spirit  waves  her  v^cd,  the  rockjr  landscape  disnppf-trs,  and 
^Barleqiiin»  Purely  Pieirot,  and  Scanm'juch  are  di£<:ovcrc<l  dancing 
before  Fahtaff,  Doil  Tcajshcct,  and  Pistol    Then  l-ancyj  bowing  to 
the  Fat  Knight,  (iogs  :-- 

\V)ulI,  FiltuiT  my  frknd,  mj  fai^ourilc  Sir  John, 

U  pani<xt:iinc  ait  you  rttpolv'd  \o  nuic  c«c  -' 

^Vh)  Hckmiic,  vh  WElo^mc.  'Ua  right  honest  Jnfli, 

lil'c\«  a  hov  >irrp  ^Kall  pirrer  jroo  il  botl  of  oM  faclr. 

Such  UqviQ*  u  Shako^pcur  (my  beil  tx^ot)  drew  yc 

When  in  Bju(c1ica;i  wiOi  l^iocr,  JVinti  ukI  GvUnlJ  h^'  knew  je. 

'Twcu  t,  on  Ibis  viitt  t^nt  nimmonM  yon  bCfv, 

And  Jack  FBlvt^lT  In  nii^t,  in  «  Hfit>c«  sliaTt  appear. 

If  word-Oldiine  ctiilct  ^houlil  ukc  thih  amii«, 

And  ojr  that  ^rcat  Shakciprar  ii  luu  cr'd  by  ihit. 

We  icD  IttccCr  ftfid  all  oihci  UuU'tim1m|{  pow'rt, 

ThiQj  may  plcaac  thtir  own  fai^y,  And  vc  will  pIcoM  om  I 


Some  vety  sorty  pantomime  fooling  follows.  PalitaflT,  Doll,  and 
Fthe  i«3t  «re  diftcov«n>d  in  a  tap-room  drinking.  An  owl  Ktorttcs 
^tfaem  bj  arisitrg  from  the  tiblc  and  settling  tipon  Baidolph's 
shoulders,  ciiuutg  the  vorthy  of  the  rubicund  vbage  lo  nin  dii- 
tnctcdly  oET  the  sttgc  In  another  iccnc  Doll,  in  endeavouring  to 
dope  wilb  Harleqtiin,  is  seated  by  Piaiol  and  a  constabk,  but  slips 
torn  them  in  leaving  a  Tal^c  arm  in  possession  of  each.  But  the 
dinuixof  ir>aDe  buffoonery  uu  reached  in  a  scene  representing  Chelsea 
Bun-house,  vilh  Harlequin  aa  the  baker.  PbtoE  h:tvtn^  purchased 
iOQic  Urns,  tn^  them  too  hoi,  and  places  them  in  hh  hjii  to  cool 
This  Harlequin  steals,  and  clnpt  suddenly  on  the  owncr^s  head. 
FahufT,  in  bughing  at  the  dbcomfiture  of  his  sitelhic^  sics  dov^'n 
DpoQ  a  chair  on  which  a  number  of  hoi  buns  have  been  t>oumifu11y 
bespread.  Il  n  now  TiMol^  turn  (q  Uu|^i),  and  bolh  run  out  making 
movsat  each  other.     The  whole  concludes  with  the  apotheout  of 
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HtHequin  and  Doll  Tetnheet  in  the  Temple  of  FtDCf,  befaevlion 
«  grand  dance  ii  performed,  in  the  coune  of  wlikb  the  cbp.uUiiI% 
by  a  variety  of  moremcnU,  thread  th^  mty  through  diemn&itiMfiiioiB 
colunmi  of  the  edifice. 

After  thiSi  we  doubt  not  that  if  in  the  dim  fnt&ic  aome  Vandal 
hai  courage  enough  to  brave  the  famous  curae  of  StiatJiafd,  he  will 
find  the  honourc<t  bones  of  Shakespeare  painfully  contocted. 

W.  J.    LAWXXirCE 
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Mr.  J.  H.  McCarthit's  "Frekch  REvot-unox." 

SO  Cu  as  tb«  origioAl  >ch«in«  »  concerned,  the  History  of  I 
French    RcToTution,'    und^^^kcn    hy    Mr.    Ju^in    Hunlly 
McCarthy,  is  cocnpktnL      Haring  just  annen  from  the  pcru^l,  not 
only  of  the  two  volumes  recently  Issued,  but  of  the  two  earlier  which  fl 
■nticipated  their  appearance  by  seven  years,  I  .im  in  ft  position  to 
cotnmeiKl  them  as  \  slrtking  and  brilliant  study  cf  the  causes  which 
led  to  that  nu»:  gigantic  of  upheavals,  and  of  ihc  upheaval  itself. 
To  the  tinnKnse  lilcraturc  on  the  sul^ject,  ihe  stream  of  which  goes 
bcoMlcnins   ind  deepening,   England  and   America   have  larj^ely 
COntiiUaoL    To  mention  one  work  only,  it  ls  prolublc  that  three 
men  out  of  four  of  the  gencrauon  immediately  past,  and  half  that 
of  to-day,  dcrire  their  knowledge  of  the  epoch  and  estimate  of  tho 
pfincIpoJ  actors  from  tlie  powerful  but  prejuUiccd  pa^cs  of  Carlyk. 
That  gieat  tlunJicr  was,  as  Mr.  McCanh)  points  out,  mucli  iicaicf  the 
^soch  depicted  than  is  the  writer  of  today.     Not  all  ^\j\  ia  it  that 
iiBfMCMiona  were  then  probably  more  vivid  than  now  they  are.    It  was 
Imi  ea^  to  giasp  the  entire  ^eld  of  action,  and  mucli  Ivks  ea^y  to 
comprehend  the  momentous  itsue«  to  which  that  huge  outpouring  oC^| 
GftUtc  strength  and  weakru^n  waw  to  lead-     Aild  to  this,  (hat  from  all 
iDaicc^  and  notably  from  the  Venetian  archives,  a  fiood  of  fresh  light 
Ias  poored  upon  the  Re^'olution  and  the  movers  in  it,  aud  afulljusti-fl 
£catton  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  work  is  furnished,  as  well  as  a  conviaion  ' 
that  in  some  respects  at  least  the  position  of  the  btest  historian  is  the 
noit  bvourablc. 

Its  ScHEbii:. 
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R-  McCarthy's  book  stands  10  need  neither  of  apology  nor 
justification.  In  many  respects  ttisadmtrable^and  in  so  fai 
tft  its  ^hem^  as  at  present  exhibited,  extends  it  is  adeqt)aic.  1  know 
DO  pogts  in  which  men  may  with  more  ^ase  and  pleasure  read  the 
ttory  of  the  events  preceding  the  practical  imprisonment  of  Louis  XVI* 
The  narration  is  vivacious  and  dramatiq  and  the  story  told  la 
tapressfre  and  thrilling.  That  must  indeed  be  the  ]>en  of  an 
inejpert  which  could  render  dull  in  the  telling  the  roost  exciting 
^  London  t  Owtto  &  n^indui. 
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and  terrible  offttorta.  Mr.  McCaflb]r'spasc9iLrc»howcv«rr  »  btigKt 
41  tliey  caii  be,  and  records  such  as  tboie  of  tb<!  ^*  Fall  of  the  TiUn  "* 
ftnd  the  "Hrght  \o  Varcnncs**  arv  pTofoitncDy  stimulaliDg.  Tht 
sumnLiry,  raor^Qvor^  of  the  caui^s  which  led  to  the  outbreik,  thougb 
stronger  from  the  literary  than  the  phtlosophkal  stnndpoinc,  tod 
tcvcatini;  the  umJcrcurreDC  amonj;  the  thinkers  rather  tlun  Among 
the  workers,  is  eminently  mterestin^  and  valiubtc.  Mr,  McCarthy 
dwells  upon  the  darker  rather  than  the  lighter  side  of  the  cightccnth- 
ccntury  life,  irhich,  in  spile  of  its  heart1e«mes»  and  debauchay— not 
greater  perhaps,  though  more  carefully  concealed,  than  those  of 
li>day--had  a  certain  delicacy,  d;imtine?t«,  An<l  re&nemcnt  Thu,  as 
an  historian  of  the  revolution,  he  was  bound  to  do.  Sorry,  indeed, 
anddcgrTiding  from  more  tlun  one pdni  of  vievr  va%  Uut  dghiemth- 
century  hfe,  and  in  one  aspect — that  of  the  immunities  accorJcd  the 
noUcs^it  was  horrible.  The  present  writer  tact  with  approval  from 
thoie  whore  pnunc  was  worth  having  whcji,  oti  liciiig  a»ked  to  poiTit 
10  a  fouler  pn^c  in  history  than  the  French  Revolution,  he  advanced 
the  page  before 
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R.  MCCARTHY'S  boolt  is  practically  a  history  of  the 
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Constituent  Assembly  declared  its  labours  at  an  end  The  tong- 
dcbatcd  Constitution,  iriih  all  its  wild  and  ibsiract  >'ct  ncTer  ignoble 
dccbrations,  h^id,  after  tvcniy-eight  months  of  licrce  and  in  a  grcttt 
measure  futile  debate,  Iscen  passed.  I^uis,  no  longer,  since  his 
interrupted  flight,  master  of  his  actions,  or  indeed  anything  except  a 
prisoner,  liad — amid&t  j>ubt)c  rejoicinp  which  he  could  not  and  did 
rot  share,  and  protect  a  lions  of  loyalty  the  stgniflcuDce  of  which  Ik 
had  begun  to  graip  and  wa.i  shortly  to  realise — pror*ourced  his 
acceptance,  and  then  retired  to  weep  in  such  approach  to  vobludo  as 
was  accorded  him.  He  had  then  closed  the  Kssion  in  an  addrcfis, 
and  heard  the  answer  uf  the  Prcttdcnt.  The  mtCEion  of  the 
Constituent  Asiicrobly  was  s;iid  to  be  closed,  and  such  of  the  members 
as  remained  to  the  end  dispersed.  Wisest,  if  not  Inya1!c5t,  were  those 
who  had  already  taken  refuge  in  flight  The  curtnin  tht^n  fell  on  the 
first grcflt  act  of  what  Mr,  McCarthy  calls  "the  great  mystery  or 
miracle- play  of  what  may  be  called  modern  history'."  Exeunt 
blirabcau— he  bad  indeed  just  died-^and  Bailly,  Ijifayettc.  and  ilic 
it  of  those  in  whom  men  saw  ibe  champions  of  liberty.  By  the 
Ltranoc  stand  Robcspicne,  Damon,  Mamt,  and  those  by  whom 
before  many  months  had  rolled  by  that  unuttcralle  iniquity,  the 
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R«|^  oTTerror,  was  to  be  cstabUsbed.  It  is  1  good  potnt  it  which 
to  break  o^,  proTidcd  ahrajs  that  the  bistocy  of  tbe  secood  act  is  in 
preparation. 

As   ESTlMATi:  or   M[RATlEL\tr. 

THE  ooe  character  thA£  sUnds  fowanl  ta  Mr  SiEcCarthy'fl  paces 
in  heroic  propoitioas  is  Maabeau.  He  was,  it  is  said, '"  the 
one  supfctDcly  s^cat  man  whose  oaaic  is  rocorded  to  the  history  of 
the  <aHy  tevoluiion.**  Tbe  sa^nf  i<^  indeed,  accep<e<l  that  "the 
hut07  oT  the  French  Rcvttlution  is  the  history  of  Mirabcau  so  long 
as  tbe  Hfc  of  tbe  one  and  tbe  liA:  of  the  other  fan  together.^ 
Suprccnel/  great  as  an  orator^  resolute  in  his  efforts  at  self-advanOfr 
mem,  knowing  his  own  mind  and  working  stcadi/to  hisaims^bc 
was  tbe  gre^eu  man  in  the  Stttcs^Oeneral  and  probably  in  France 
He  vaS|  moreover,  in  spite  oTbUdlfficaltj  in  writing  and  the  absenoe 
of  itjrlc  frDiD  bis  works,  better  cquippoi  than  any,  it  may  almost  be 
9am1  thin  all,  his  cooipciixors.  His  ptcaoociACS  were,  hovcvcr, 
aJnost  as  coospicudua  as  has  grcaEncsacs,  He  bscTOircd  money 
olmofE  tA  recklcsily  as  our  own  Shcntlsn,  snd  his  joy  was  indecent 
on  icafttitiu  that  Louis  XVI.  had  psid  hi^  d^^bts  and  made  him  an 
aUowancc  HU  pn4e  in  hU  birth,  inr;>rHi<^rnt  a^  it  nuy  nppr-»  in 
one  who  took  prirt  in  iK<;  abolition  of  titl<%  of  nobility,  nnd  hU  th.ime 
at  theconitmplatton  of  I1U  poverty  and  his  poor  establishment  with  1>ut 
one  serrant,  are  coadonabic  cnoQith,  but  are  scarcely  heroic  To 
tbc«e  aspects  of  Mirabeau  Mr,  ^tcCarthy  assigns  no  prominence,  and 
be  is  jtistiHed  in  so  dolnjf,  Miiabeau's  stupendous  immoraUty'  was 
cbaiacteristic  of  the  age  rather  than  of  tl>e  individual  lliis  tbe 
UUat  hisioriaD  ts  at  no  [>aJns  toconcealj  and  he  does  not  dupute  the 
alleged  bc^  that  the  limc  immcdtitdy  arkr  ihc  debate  on  the  Regency 
and  all  but  pa-ceding  his  death  was  spent  in  reckless  dcbaudicry. 
Sech  was  the  France  of  the  etgtueenth  century.  It  is  for  those  t>eiter 
i|]|bnncd  than  I  to  say  if  it  is  not  the  France  of  to  day. 

A  Co>rxixuATiO!*  or  Mr,  McCart^iv's  Work  to  hi:  Di^stRiiD. 

IN  taking  leave  of  ^t^.  McCarthy's  faKtOiting  ^t>lumcs»  I  can  but 
repeat  the  ho^  tbst  be  wHl  coniinue  a  work  For  whkh  a 
chiratrous  impaitial^ty  js  not  the  (cast  of  his  rc<omniendattons,  He 
has  dealt  as  foi  with  tbe  ti^c  when  Celtic  pisston  was  tinder  the 
control  of  okea  who^  wtijle  letimg  loose  the  torrent  of  revolution* 
believed  in  tlietr  pOTcr  todam  its  bank^  or  it  Ica^t  (0  g\iidc  iti  flow. 
TbchoTTon  10  follow  vcrc  w  yet  tainily  indicated.  Tbe  dcjilhs  on 
the  lamp^postSf  the  tearing  to  pi^^ces  by  the  mob  of  thoso  who  had 
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imde  ibemtdvcs  unpopuhr^  the  cairying  aloft  of  ihcir  hcftds  upon 
pikes,  and  other  even  wone  atrocities  *cn  prophetic  of  the  blood- 
fury  vrhlch  vpi  to  folloir.  While,  howcTcr,  «c  li>ok  upon  tlicae  thiogB 
vhith  the  kathmf;  ihey  mtut  always  bi^et  in  the  mimb  of  sJl  except 
knaves  And  nidLdmcn,  wc  mutt  not  diaw  compArisocia  vbolly  in  otit 
own  fovour.  Our  own  rcvoltitions  were  mvked  by  no  iimit:Lr  atJroci^ 
tien,  and  our  nature  ti  nol  eapaU^^  of  being  easily  rouved,  pcrhipc  of 
being  rDU£«<cl  At  all,  to  a  ;imibr  freniy.  NeiOier  In  1640,  hnirever, 
nor  in  16S8,  had  the  public  experienced  such  provocation  or  under- 
gone such  intolerable  wrongs  u  £Oiade<J  the  pei»nls  and  the  operative 
elas£  into  fury.  No  KimiJar  pinch  of  starvation  had  been  experienced* 
no  iniquities  »uch  ax  the  condition  of  French  law  imposed  had  bcca 
known,  and  no  hopes  of  a  time  of  proletarian  suprcnucy  had  been 
held  out.  Had  our  wrongs  been  those  of  the  French,  we  should, 
]  hope,  have  sJiown  the  moderation  we  tiave  exhibited.  The  mob, 
honevcr,  of  1799  should  be  compared  with  ibai  under  Jack  Cade 
nthcr  iban  with  the  supporters  of  the  I-ong  Farliamcnt. 

Tmk  Last  (?)  Fkexck  Bull  Fight. 

AS  I  ha«  been  d^^ling  with  the  initial  successes  of  the  French 
Kcvolution,  I  may  return  to  a  subject  on  which  I  have  more 
than  once  dwelt —the  apparent  incapacity  of  the  Frcnd)  democracy 
to  coniTOi  tl^e  ferocious  appetites  of  the  populace.  Again  and  again 
have  I  pointed  oui  that  ihe  horron  of  the  bull  ftghc,  when  permiEtod 
among  the  excitable  PrDven^als  and  Langucdocicns,  were  certain  to 
infect  the  North,  aud  lo  wp  tl»e  di^nly,  the  hcjilth,  and  the  very 
being  of  ihc  whole  French  nation.  Not  with  impunity  can  such 
things  be  tolerated  \  and  if  France  takes  the  bull  fight  from  Spain,  she 
mu«t  be  prepared  to  fcillow  Spain  into  obscurity  and  extinction.  I 
copy  from  the  PaU  M>i!i  G^sdiU  a  portion  of  a  deicription  of  a  hull 
fght  at  Roubaix  :  "  I  witnessed  on  Sunday  a  spectacle  of  the  mo4t 
gruesome  buichery  that  il  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  itec  in  ihi:  s^ape 
of  a  bull  fight  carried  out  strictly  ^  fafiagnoU ;  but  the  country  was 
fiir  France,  and  the  fair  Jaughiert  of  France  were  present  in  ibeir 
thousands,  and  seemed  perfectly  cdtous  to  the  cruel  murder  cf 
Spanish  bulU  and  the  impaling  of  feeble  old  hones  that  migbt  often 
have  given  ihcm  a  pleasurable  ride  on  the  Boulevards,*  A  descrip- 
lion  of  the  horrors  1  spare  my  readers.  1  am  told,  and  I  hope  with 
truth,  that  this  is  the  last  bull  ligln  that  ihe  French  Go^^rnment  will 
tolerate.  If  that  it  so,  all  ii  well,  but  action  of  ihc  kind  was  more 
than  expedient,  it  waa  imperative. 

fiVLVAKUS  eiLSAM. 
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G/SMONDO: 

A  STOJiV  OF  TO-DA  Y. 

BT  LESUB  GUt!CELL, 

"  i\i»ci  c*<«l  tivn  dd  ttop  lOc  CL  dd  Uap  UmL** 
L 

HC  Imlf  tiAed,  half  pulTcd  aside  th^  heavy  carlain,  sUppcry  with 
^c  lowh  of  genentions  of  fing^rrt,  and,  stooping  His  head, 
stepped  intide.  As  \t  (AX  noistlcs^iy  behind  him,  the  brig^r  outet 
woild  vith  i:s  dear  ercning  lights  vanished  abrtiptty,  and  ga;^  pbce 
to  «  dim  radiance  of  farofT  altar  tapers. 

The  chang<;  «-as  so  f^udden  that  for  a  scco.id  or  tvo  his  strong 
eyes  saw  little  bcj^nd  the  heads  of  Uic  nearest  people,  but  presently 
^rovrhig  used  to  it,  they  travelled  further  u-lth  their  usual  Veen  sure- 
oess  ot  Tision  and  with  3  manifest  dcfiTiiicncss  oF  aim. 

It  was  Sunday.  He  had  left  the  mail  train  at  Venice  to  speed 
on  homeward  with  hU  hue  feUcw  passengers,  ^nd  had  reached  Rome 
early  that  m{>ming.  It  tn«  his  first  \\%\X^  but  he  h:id  quickly  foun^ 
out  whett  i»toplc  mo:<ly  coiign^gaie,  and,  having  looked  in  vain  for 
her  fiicc  among  the  crowd  of  loungcx&  on  the  Pindo  and  the  j>Tex$ 
of  carriages  10  the  Boxghcsc  Cardenas,  he  had  turned  nt  the  hour  oT 
Benedictbn  and  gone  up  th^  steps  of  the  Trinit^  de'  Monti  Church, 

Ckarly,  pi^reiogly,  in  their  monotonom  «wcetncss  the  eluldren^ 
voices  rose  and  fdl  in  answer  to  the  pneirt*£  harsh,  lesonant  voice  at 
the  altar,  and  for  a  britf  ithile  the  remote,  othcr-wofid  pathos  of 
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iWr  Kync  Elci&oi)  touched  him  with  i  thrill  of  nimonted  «moiIbn, 
and  brou^Tu  a  toTtencd  look  btto  hb  sun-scorched  itsolute  &cc. 

Theji  hb  own  ihoughts,  his  own  dcsuts,  his  own  intentions,  resumed 
tlidr  swAj.  lie  gently  pushed  a  wat  for  himtdf  through  the  aowd 
of  standing  lUicnas,  and,  going  a  lulc  farther  up  ttie  nirrow  aisle, 
sat  down  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  t>cnchcs  and  stared  eagerly,  un- 
abo^shedly  about  him,  forgethil,  as  is  the  manner  of  most  men,  that  bis 
neighbours  had  come  there  to  saytbcir  prayers. 

At  fint  his  featUras  un^itiiltcd  glAticc  rored  to  the  fanhcsi  points 
of  tlic  little  building,  lo  where  the  white  capped  giils  and  blade  idkd 
nuns  knelt  in  the  di^nce.  Tlien  suddenly  tus  aiteiiEion  was  caugtit 
\rf  a  child's  Cace  turned  towards  htm  A  ^ard  away.  A  small,  stnighl 
featured,  o^^l  faC4.'  wilh  large  gn-yeyen,  eyes  thai  regarded  him  wiih 
a  certain  reproving  curiosit)-.  As  they  mei  hii  own,  a  ihock  thrilled 
thiDU^h  his  v^einsn  llie  eyes  were  so  like  tho««  other  eyes  the 
memory  of  which  had  haunted  him  tl:TOUi;H  hit  long  years  of  exile 
and  had  kept  him  single  when  he  most  wanted  a  wife. 

In  that  same  inHtant  a  slender  wornan  in  black,  whose  boe  be 
could  not  see  and  whose  hlonde  haJr  was  a'most  hidden  by  the  depth 
of  her  lace  boa,  moved  from  her  kneeling  posture  and  touched  the 
diild  gently  on  the  shoulder.  The  small  boy  murmured  somellting 
In  an  eager  whisper  and  returned  to  his  prayers  :  a  quaint,  charmiif 
little  ligurc,  clad  in  tight  knee  breeches  and  a  loose  while  cambric 
shirt,  wStli  the  wide  ftiUs  and  turned-back  cu^s  of  a  minbture 
ea^'atie^  His  pale  golden  hair  was  straight  and  short,  cut  s<|uare 
oixr  dark,  delicalcly  marked  brows,  and  In  spile  of  bis  extreoie 
fairness  there  was  somelhing  vaguely  un  English  in  his  look* 

•'  Have  you  quite  forgotten  me,  Hester  ?  " 

He  hftd  let  her  pass  hitn  by  as  the  congrognlion  Mrcftmed  out, 
chatlcnng  and  bughing,  into  the  flower-Mcnted  sunshiiur;  had 
looked  her  in  the  foee  to  make  a!i«uranee  douhly  sure ;  then  had 
followed  her  down  the  steep  ftcpR  and,  pnusing  at  her  side,  spoke  lo 
her  just  as  «he  wa^  wailing  for  her  Victoris  with  tls  tall  black  horses 
and  servants  in  mourning  liveries  to  drsw  up. 

To  Hester  Filcnardi  it  was  like  a  voice  from  the  dead  in  its 
sheer  unestpeciednes!!.  All  her  life  rushed  back  on  her  at  the:  sound 
—her  girl-life  before  she  became  a  wife,  wedded  lo  a  Roman  noble. 
Not  a  word  of  greeting  tiid  she  utter,  but  her  lllle  gloved  hand 
gripped  hard  oji  hi»» 

"  I  only  got  hac  this  morning,^'  he  went  on,  in  cooler,  evoyday 
tones.  "Never  seen  Rome,  yTcnow,and  thought  Td  like  to  took  yoti 
up*    Aunt  Kan  said  in  her  last  letter  tlat  you  were  still  living  here-" 
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•'Oh,  yes,  of  coarse;  ii'*  my  home  except  vrhcn  we're  in  ihc 
country." 

Her  roice  ircniblcd  a  little  with  an  emotion  all  her  eiTorts  Eiiicd 
to  control.  In  old  days  this  ra:m  had  held  so  liirgc  a  place  in  tier 
life  \  in  Uter  dajs  she  had  thru^  h!m  so  resolutely,  so  unavailingTy 
out  of  her  ihcoghts  iLnd  now  he  seemed  like  a  Mnngcr. 

^Icanvrhiic  the  fooEtiun  conttntied  to  hold  open  the  coniAge 
door. 

"I  am  going  to  drive  rotmd  for  half   in  hour.     Will  jrou 

COOM?" 

She  looked  at  him  rith  her  grey  eyes  full  of  yearning  and  1  light 
of  whkh  she  bcredf  was  unavare.  And  the  man,  though  not 
vcncd  in  mnaen^  looks,  nid  to  himself  with  a  tlirob  of  satisfaction  : 
"She  hasn^  forgotten  me." 

Bat  as  Hester  mortd  to  step  into  her  carriage  she  missed  the 
touch  of  her  bo/s  hand  in  hers.  For  live  tniDutcs—the  first  in  his 
seven -year-old  life — she  had  abso1utel>'  forgotten  his  existence, 

^Gitmondo,"  she  cried  quickly,  turning  round. 

"The  Marchcsino  went  in  that  direction,  Eccellcnza,"  said  ihe 
ponderoos  coachman,  turning  on  his  seat  and  pointing  n-iih  his  whip 
jn  the  direction  of  the  stone  parapet.  '^  Ah  J  all  is  well,  EcccIIema ; 
1  tec  him  coming  with  the  Polish  Father." 

A  tall  gaunt  priot  in  a  rubbed  and  shAhhy  gar1>  came  round  the 
back  of  the  carnage  aa  he  spokcwitli  Gi&n\ondo  clinging  to  his  arm. 

"  Here  i«  the  runaway,  Marchcsa,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  Ihc 
d^U  with  the  nearest  uroblanee  to  a  smile  which  ever  lightened  his 
haggard  fciLtures- 

Gismondo's  little  face  grew  full  of  wonder. 

"Tim  was  the  man  I  told  you  about  in  church,  Mother,"  he 
said,  in  perfectly  good  Knglish,  pointing  a  small  forefinger.  "  I  told 
yon  be  was  like  that  piaure  on  your  ubie  which  you  never  let  mc 
tottcib— now  isn't  he  ?  "  scanning  the  stranger  widi  the  cnlircly  un- 
ahrtnkiog  glarKC  of  the  child  who  has  always  rul&d  supreme  in  his 
own  small  wovld. 

Hester  blushed  faintly, 

**Cism<>ndo,  thou  art  always  a  chatter- box^ump  into  tlie 
caniige,''  she  said  softly  in  luliaa  "  Nok  not  the  place  by  mc— the 
litUe  seat," 

Gumondij'i  Qowcrlike  mcuth  opciK-d  alukost  aj  vtdc  as  hii  cyca 
in  astointthin«;(it.  AU»y^  since  he  could  remember,  he  had  occu- 
pied that  phcc  at  his  mother*^  right  hxnd,  sometime*  silting  upright 
1x1  mioiatufc  dignity,   sometimes  lolling  lazily   back   on  th«  soil 
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ciishiORt,  but  ahnys  in  that  same  pUce  of  honour ;  he  could  hftrdlf 
remember  his  fiihcr  who  ti^  sit  there  before  him.  and  iw  other  mai 
hid  ercr  ukcn  tL  All  Rome^itc^ndil  loving  and  uIel>!:aHng  u  it 
is — bore  witness  that  the  Marchesa  Filonardi  hid  worn  her  widow*! 
weeds  longer  than  «^as  necessary,  and  had  ihown  no  »iga  of 
wishing  to  cbange  lier  name. 

To-di]r  all  Rouic  turned  Its  head  in  wondennent  to  see  i 
sEramgcr^s  ftqiurc  shoulders  »iid  ntron^  prorilc  in  llic  room  or  Gi«> 
mondo**  wcU-kn^vm  little  it^re. 

"M<)thcr,  jroLi  tic^iir  uld  good-da^  or  good-bye  or  anythii>g  to 
Father  Kelisc,"  cri«d  the  child  reproachfully,  as  the  big  block  hornet 
dnihcd  off  at  a  swift  trot. 

"Queer  looking  Johnnie,  that,"  said  Antony  Dundas.  glancing; 
back  to  where  the  priest's  tall  figure  still  s^tood  motionless,  hb  fin^en 
moving  in  a  gesture  of  fatevcll  to  the  child  '*  LooVs  as  if  he  had 
bccti  buried  and  du^j;  tip  a^ain." 

Gismondo  did  not  quite  follow  his  meaning,  but  he  Hushed. 

"  He's  a  great  friend  of  mine— and  of  Mother's,  loo.^ 

"Oh,  really!" 

Dundas  had  all  the  Protestant  englishman's  unreasoning  horror 
of  priests,  and  his  thought  betrayed  ii^elf  in  his  face 

"  Vou  must  be  quiet  now,  darling/'  said  Hester  quickly.  "  I 
warn  to  talk  to  thi»  gentleman.  He  is  my  cousin— your  cousin,  too, 
You  didn't  kngw  lliat  I  tiod  auch  a  big  sun  3U  this,  did  you, 
Antony  }  * 

She  smiled  rather  tremulously,  looking  with  n  world  of  lore  ia 
her  eyes  at  the  child,  but  with  her  he.irt  beating  lurd,  ai  it  bad  not 
beat  for  many  yvan,  with  cxpect^ition  and  pleasure,  and  a  newborn 
longing  that  wai  almou  pain- 

"And  so  you  have  not  married?"  she  said  softly,  when  presently 
the  carriafie  wis  bowling  9m3DlhLy  along  under  the  trees. 

"  No.  For  the  fim  yean  after  I  weiit  out  1  couldn't  hate 
a/Toidcd  it  I  saw  too  much  of  the  cheerful  rcsulu  of  matrimony  on 
small  means  among  my  friends  in  India  to  wi^h  to  try  the  cxperi- 
mcat  myself.  And  nfleriA-ards— well— 1  ncrcr  liked  nny  woman  well 
enough.  1  was  very  near  it  onc«  or  twice.  Sometimes  the  life  out 
there  is  so  terribly  lonely  that  thcr^  comes  a  moment  when  ooe 
imagines  that  one  would  be  ghd  to  swear  'to  love  and  cherish'  anf 
woman.  Tve  seen  fellows  t.ikcn  that  way  and  nothing  would  stop 
them-  But,  thuiik  GuJ,  \  pulled  thri^ugh  tlur.e  periods  and  rcmftiiwd 
a  free  man-  I'm  not  badly  o^  now,  aiid  I*vc  got  a  certain  pOiittoll 
to  offer  mj'  wife." 
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TT«  looked  simi^h;  into  her  e>-«s  as  he  spoke,  lie  had  foi^ouen 
ihc  parcsencc  of  Cismondo. 

Aod  then  ihcf  fell  to  ijdking  cA  old  daft,  and  an  hif  frequent 
"Doo^t  jroii  Tcmeinber?'^  i^rought  a  gUd  insnerirg  radiance  into  her 
pensive  face,  hope  and  exultation  grew  strong  withia  him.  All  his 
forces  fixed  themselvci  in  a  desire  to  reconcjucr  his  hold  01^  her^alt 
that  be  bad  held  and  might  have  kept  vhcr,  ten  years  ago,  she 
had  confessed  vith  lips  that  trembled  under  his  kisses,  that  she 
loved  him.  He  vatched  her  now  with  the  sunlight  fiickering  across 
her  face  between  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  the  lace  or  her  parauoJ, 
It  was  a  changed  face  from  the  one  he  re^nembered-  The  roundness 
of  fbno,  the  freshness  of  eotour,  the  childish  innocence  of  exprcs- 
voi]»  verc  gona  She  was  p^cr,  prouder,  sadder.  A  woman, 
And  a  woman  of  the  world,  as  he  hiin:»clf  n:L^  a  mifi  of  the  world. 
Tbej  met  again  ou  cqu.*i1  |:round,  the  advantage  rathei  on  her  stdc 
than  hu.  And  he  liked  it  better  so>  It  niadc  her  ihc  more  worth 
winning. 

"I'm  tired  of  driving  round  and  round,  Mother.     I-et's  go  homo." 

The  conversation  had  ceased  for  a  moment,  Dundas  was  enjny^ 
LRg  himself  in  silence  when  Gismondo'i  lugh-pildjed  little  voice 
broict  in  on  his  pleasant  ihciigtita  and  m^dc  him  stitn.  And  Gis- 
moDdo  did  not  wait  for  leave  He  jumped  up  and,  poking  Uie  fat 
coachman  in  the  back,  said  :  'V'/  Fahii*>^  wi;h  an  air  of  commandi 
"^  mgmur  ct maUnJ* 

«  That  will  be  the  obsiade,"  thought  Dundas.  But  he  thought 
also  thai  be  should  conquer  it.  He  was  used  to  ruling  men  and  cir- 
cnmsUAce.  He  bcSonged  to  that  breed  of  Englishmen  who,  when 
asked  by  the  unlearned  what  it  is  the>  *'  cJo  *  in  India,  make  answer 
with  truth,  "  I  go^'cm." 


n. 

"  Are  jou  in  tiotibic,  Madame  ?  "  said  Father  Felix  gently. 

He  did  not  look  at  her  as  he  asked  the  question,  but,  half  turning 
»wa)',  pulled  nervously  at  lh<r  leaves  of  the  nearest  ilei.  It  was  s-ery 
hot  everywhere  en  this  April  morning,  bul  the  nun  did  not  reach 
through  the  thick  canopy  of  over-archtng  branches.  In  tliat  small 
side  alley  of  the  ^^€dici  Gardens  the  shadow  lay  cool  and  dusk,  save 
tor  a  few  fitron^  shafls  of  glowing  light  which  struck  down  here 
and  there  between  the  foliage.  One  just  caught  the  edge  of  Hester's 
bair  as  she  sat  with  down-bent  hctd  on  an  old  stone  bench  at  the 
c^  of  tbe  path. 
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Her  £>ce  vu  rcrj  pBk^  mad  ber  swm,  scrcoe  erea  had  ui  tu^ 


kMkia 


ifae  kttid  of  look  thxi  iim^faintanlj  bctrafi  itt 


borJiP  of  aBib«l  Ioil  For  a  IvH  minaU  the  ilid  ooc  ftow«r»  &nd 
the  pneM  took  off  ha  hai  and  paoed  hk  hmd  once  or  twi<%  over 
Ui  loof  creybw-.  HevuaotMiIluioldiiaivbQt  tt  wasilrcadr 
ocanj  wutCt  uio  i^cv  uno  ipoot  ■fciSQokco  tco^l& 

"  I  bcs  fOor  paidaf^'  be  vent  on  prcsemlr,  "  I  un  not  roor 
CdnfoBomd  yoo  in  oot  s  Ooliolic,  bot  I  hartsuflcrod  so  mndi 
io  Bf  oire  U^  h  Biakes  me  qckk  to  fee  «beii  otben  softr,  and 
dfifiR  gmdj  to  hdp  than.  And  ihcn  there  b  Cisraondo :  I  doot 
Idov  vhy»  boE  E  Iffve  hiin  better  tbaxi  1  tv^j  thought  to  love  tny- 
tfeixis  *«"*"■"  anin.  Do  you  mucniber  that  diTi  Hircbesat  nhca 
he  on  along  the  edge  of  the  mdl  oa  the  Fipdo,  and  X  vent  and 
caught  Uo  and  hfted  him  dovn  gently— femljr— for  fear  be  shooU 
Btan  aod  fidl?  Wdl— when  t  bdd  hJm  for  that  minute  in  mf 
arau;  sofbcthing  vokc  op  in  okc  vh«cb  I  thought  had  long  been 
dead." 

He  fpokc  m  vctj  fluent  FrciKht  in  a  loVj  iBonototioux,  fnclan- 
choly  ip-oice, 

H«4tf^  lifted  her  head. 

"  Ye*,  yoa  arc  right.  I  am  in  trotibV',  and  there  «  i>o  living  wral 
on  eartli  to  whom  I  can  tpeak  frecljr,  or  of  whom  I  can  sak  adnce. 
You  have  been  good  to  my  boy  ;  why  shouldn't  1  tdl  you?" 

She  Ka2ed  up  at  him  with  searching,  hesitating  wistfulncss. 

"  A^liy  not  ?  It  will  be  aftenrards  as  iT  you  had  tcld  that  tre^* 
touching  ihe  ilex  again.  *'  I  am  a  priest,  you  know— not  a  taao. 
I  waa  once  a  man  and  a  loldkr.  Though  you  may  not  Mieve  it,  I 
was  once  u  strong  and  sclf-confidcnt  as  your  English  friend.  But  1 
am  only  a  priest  now." 

He  vmfled  a  faint,  mirthless  ghost  of  a  nnile. 

"  He  U  not  my  fria^d.  He  fa  a  coustin.  J  have  known  him  all 
my  Itfc  ;  he  n  t1ic  firet  pcr^un  1  can  clearly  remember  when  I  was  a 
chiM,  and  aflerwartU " 

She  (topped  thoTt.  This  gaunt,  lad-eyud  man,  io  bis  pri«stly 
hfthit,  how  could  ihe  spe^k  to  him  of  lo^'c  ?  The  words  would  not 
come. 

And  while  she  hc^iutcd,  with  quick  Inttiition  he  divined  her 
thought. 

"  I  undcrtUnd.  Why  shouldn't  J  ?"  with  an  accent  of  repressed 
btuernessunderiyiiig  his  calm.  "I  have  lost  it  and  forgotten  the 
way  thithcrp  hut  it  was  not  always  a  forbidden  paradise.  Afterwards 
*-jwuk>vedhim?" 
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'  Vci,  I  loved  him,  ignonntly  anJ  childUily,  \va\  ir(!h  nil  my 
,  and  he  loved  me — as  men  tove.  But  we  vere  both  too  poor 
in  tbose  days  to  think  or  marriage,  and  he  went  to  India,  and  nothing 
caoic  of  it,  and  I,  after  anhtle,  not  caring  wlut  T  did,  drawn 
by  the  roinancc  and  the  strangeness  of  it,  married  GlsTnondQ 
Filooirdi,  a  man  not  of  my  race  of  faith,  and  when  my  child 
«3i  bom  I  grew  happy  a^n  and  forgot.  He  has  been  the  joy 
ofniylifCi  my  one  pure  joy;  all  the  rest  n-as  dUnppomtnicni  and 
humiHatiOfi,  and  till  now  1  have  lived  Tor  him  alone.  He  is  to  be 
brought  up  a  Catholic,  but  that  \s  nothing  At  long  as  1  do  not 
many  a^'ain  he  b  mine — tnJne  to  brin^  up  a»  1  lilc^^  to  fashion  into 
auch  a  tnau  as  I  vould  ha>'c  my  M»i  be— twav'C,  honounblrt  manly. 

He  baa  a  beautiful  nature  and  he  adores  me.  Dut  if  I  \^\^  him " 

She  stopped  short,  her  roko  breaking  sharply  and  hct  1!pa  quivering 
with  ibe  inv^rd  ^rtguJih  of  the  iboughL 

The  pric«t  locked  ilovn  at  her  and  nodd«d  hb  head  tSowly  once 
orlvvce. 

"Ah  I  I  see.  He  would  be  banded  over  to  his  couain  and  bred 
up  with  hb  bo)s,  to  becotfae  lucb  an  one  [>eihap»  as  Gino  Flloiiardi 
He  has  a  beautiful  nattirc,  as  you  say.  But  circumstanees  are  often 
sUDogertban  character.    It  vould  1>e  a  pity— a  great  pity-" 

Hener  ihuddurcd  as  a  viMun  ro&c  up  before  her  of  thai  very 
effete  youth,  Gino  FUonardi^  with  the  old  head  on  young  shoulders^ 
&nd  morals  as  cynically  corrupt  ns  if  he  had  been  a  vivtur  of  forty 
inEttad  of  a  bd  of  ^'ghtccn.  Wiy,  two  years  a^o,  before  b<^ 
hiubond  diedf  he  had  tried  to  make  love  to  her  un^Icr  coier  of  their 
relationship  and  her  kindness  to  h:m.  The  incidciu  had  seemed  to 
tict  then  half  ludiciou^.  She  had  almost  for^oLtc-n  it.  Hut  ahc 
recalled  it  ix^w  with  a  chill  uf  3Ji(x:kcd  dJ^gu^t.  The}-  nould  make 
bcr  Cianondo,  her  darling,  oM  and  wise  before  his  \mx\z^  and  send 
him  out  into  the  world  with  all  his  faith  tn  G<kI  lost  in  mere  supenti^ 
tioc^  all  his  reverence  for  v'omen  blunted  and  tj^oilcd  by  prcmrtture 
lcn(Mrtc4ge  of  evil.  She  herself  coutd  not  hope  to  influence  him 
from  a  distance.  She  would  become  to  him  a  mere  nam^  a 
ueraory.  And  though  she  might  have  other  children  born  to  her  of 
the  man  she  loved,  she  knew,  with  a  de^paitin^  conviction,  that  to 
her  he  wouk!  always  remain  a  liiing,  haunting  pre^ncc,  uhich  would 
kill  her  new-found  joys.  And  yet,  with  all  heruniiitisfLed  woman's 
heait,  she  longed  for  the  love  of  her  one  lover,  for  the  free,  sweet 
life  he  ofltred  her-  She  was  very  lonely  here,  though  half  Rome 
professed  to  be  her  friends.  In  a  few  yc^rs  Gismondo  would  grow 
big  and  leave  her,  and  she  would  have  no  ontflert— noone.    And 
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once  more  the  child  was  forgotten.  The  woman'i  love  for  the  nun 
rose  up  in  a  flood  of  returning  passion,  and  she  felt  that  neither 
could  she  give  up  Antony  Dundas. 

'*  Oh  \  why  should  one  always  have  to  choose  ?  Why  must  it  be 
always 'this  or  that '—never 'this  iJ/tt/  that'?" 

The  priest's  sad  face  greir  sadder.  The  acute  despair  in  her 
voice  touched  him  to  the  quick. 

"  I  cannot  tell.  But  it  is  so  for  many— for  most  of  us,  as  far  as  I 
know.  And  if  we  try  and  grasp  the  two  things,  life  becomes  harder 
still     Believe  me,  it  is  ill  work  striving  to  live  with  divided  afTections." 

Hester  looked  up  at  him  again  with  a  mute  question  in  her  eyes. 
In  her  own  extremity  of  doubt  and  indecision  she  grasped  eagerly  at 
ui  experience  other  and  wider  than  her  own,  that  might  perchance 
help  her  to  act, 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  quietly,  "  I  am  one  of  the  many  who  have 
had  to  chocst,  not  like  you,  between  the  love  of  two  human  beings, 
but  between  my  love  for  my  country  and  my  passion— the  one 
passion  of  my  life^for  a  woman.  How  and  why  the  two  things 
were  at  variance  and  might  Hnd  no  meeting-place  for  me,  is  a  long 
story,  too  long  and  far  too  sad  to  tell  you.  But  it  came  to  this,  that 
I  had  to  choose,  and  I  could  no  more  forswear  and  be  false  to  the 
devotion  I  owed  my  countr>%  the  land  of  my  birth  that  needed  me 
ftnd  all  her  sons  in  the  hour  of  her  dire  distress,  than  Z  could  deny 
the  God  in  whom  I  believe." 

He  crossed  himself  hastily,  a  thrill  of  deep  emotion  creeping 
into  his  dull  voice. 

"  Well  ?  *'  she  said  eagerly,  full  of  a  sympathy  which  made  her  for 
the  moment  half  forget  her  own  trouble. 

"  The  '  result '  you  mean  ?  Was  it  for  good  or  ill  ?  Ah  !  that  I 
carnct  tcU  you.  My  Poland,  the  land  for  which  1  fought  and 
suffered,  is  enslaved  and  dismembered.  The  home  of  my  forefathers  is 
a  half-burnt  deserted  rum.  The  fiicnds  I  loved  are  all  dead  or  in 
exile.  I  myself  wore  out  the  best  years  of  my  life  in  the  tomb-like 
solitude  of  a  Siberian  mine.  I  shall  live  out  the  remainder  of  my 
life,  and  I  shall  die,  alone  and  in  a  strange  land.  You  must  not  ask 
me  for  the  results,  Madame.  I  can  only  assure  you  that  if  1  had  it 
to  do  again,  I  should  still  do  no  otherwise.  It  is  a  poor  consolation, 
perhaps,  but  I  ofler  it  you  for  what  ic  is  worth.  My  country  needed 
me  more  than  the  woman  I  loved." 

"And  she?" 

"She?  Oh,  she  manicd— married  a  Russian  noble  high  in 
power,    I  saw  her  here  not  long  ago.    I  stood  close  to  her  in  a 
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cnmdflt  St*  Pdcr's,  so  clo«c  111.11 1  touched  her  and  looked  in  her 
eyts.  I  shouUl  havt  knonn  her  an1^wheTl^  chan^  as  kHc  was.  but 
she  did  not  knov  me.  Her  years  of  prosperity  had  niereljr  ripened 
bci  great  bauly,  and  tlie  yean  of  such  advemty  z,%  mine  tuid  turned 
me  into  an  old  man,  a  shabby,  half  starred  pr^e<tl,  from  whom  she 
drcv  bcneU  and  her  silken  guincnts  Away,  as  ir  to  brush  his  slec^-^ 
was  GonUmiDatton.  So  you  see,"  he  added  gently  after  .1  pau^^ ''  I 
sm  a  poor  person  to  35k  counsel  of.  i  can  only  ctTcr  you  my  ex- 
perience, nml  thai  is  not  encouraging— except  on  one  point-that 
through  It  all  1  have  never  known  the  sting  and  canktT  of  vain 
legrcL  Thai  which  irc  giiT  up  voluntariljr  fcr  the  wkc  of  a  htghcr 
diity  and  a  higher  love  is  paid  back  to  us  by  Cod  in  peace  of  mind. 
That  at  least  has  been  my  experience,  II  may  not  be  youra.  We 
csnnoC  judge  fov  another,  I  ofTer  (t  you  for  irhat  ll  \%  worth,  n^G 
I  tatd  before." 

His  voice  had  lost  >ts  thnTI.  His  haggard  faet  h^d  re«-umed  its 
mask  of  absorbed,  indilTerer:  mcbneholy>  He  half  mechanicaHy 
moUcred  beneath  hi<  brcat!i  a  Latin  benediction,  and.  turning  away, 
went  do*n  the  paih  towards  the  onier  gaits, 

Hester  vatched  his  tall  black  figure  till  it  was  out  of  sight,  and 
for  long  aRcT  it  bad  ^-anished  she  vxX  there  very  siill»  bst  in  deep 
tboughL 


IIL 


•"What  has  become  of  the  till  Englishman  who  wns  here  in  the 
fprin^  before  we  went  to  the  mounuins  ? "  GisLi:ondo  asked 
suddenly. 

A  child's  memory  la  vlumsic.d  in  its  manifcst^iions.  In  fill 
thc«e  months  it  irai  the  first  allusion  he  had  t\^x  made  to  Antony 
Dundas,  ^r^  Hevier  ttarted  and  shivered  %  little  under  her  fur^ 

It  wat  ble  autumn  again,  and  the  nJr  *tniek  ith.np  and  chilly  a* 
the  carriige  drove  swiftly  down  from  Ihc  hill  and  turned  into  the 
shadow  of  the  streets. 

•'He went  back  to  Knfibnd,  darling,"  ihe  answered.  "Idon*t 
know  where  be  is  now.  He  *rill  soon  be  goins  very  far  away— out 
to  IrHjia." 

As  she  spoke  she  buttoned  the  child's  coat  closer  acrots  hi*  slight 
chest  wiih  tender  lingers,  artd  drew  the  carriage  rug  higher  up 
round  him.  Cismondo  watdwd  her  with  his  large  wistfd  grey  eyes, 
lie  was  lying  back  agair^st  ihc  cushions  with  a  iiiileair  of  languor, 
ftnd  tuf  ttnall  delicate-featured  face  was  pi^ichcd  and  pa!e.    He  had 
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had  Tet'ci  tliat  summer,  caui^ht  ao  one  kncv  how,  and  it  had  left  hint 
mere  fragile  than  ever,  llc^cr  hjd  bfoiight  hira  back  to  Rome 
cortict  Uan  usual,  that  she  mi^ht  consult  an  Amcrkan  doctor,  whose 
talents  and  penptcacily  lud  btdy  brought  him  into  nottct^  as  to 
where  ihcy  should  winter.  She  fdt  it  would  be  a  tatisraciion  to  hcc 
to  tx:  ordered  U>  go  somewhere  and  do  something.  She  shrank  from 
rctummg  to  the  old  grooves,  ajid  sometimes  a  pank  of  fear  would 
scue  her  IcslhcT  sacrifice  lud  bcr;n  in  ^-ain,  A  panic  that  would 
make  her  r;»c  up  a  dj/eii  tlmc&  iii  the  tifghl  to  Ustcn  tu  the  chHd'ft 
breathing,  lo  touch  hi^  little  sofl  hand  He  was  hvr  aU  ooir. 
And  he  looked  so  fragile*    The  doctor  was  encouraging  but  mgu& 

"  He  necd&  tho  greatest  postibW  care,  but  with  you  he  will  have 
that  whcrc^'cr  he  i*,  in  kome  or  eUcwhere-  He  must  never  over- 
tire  himiel/,  nerer  eatcli  a  chill,  go  lo  bed  early,  lead  a  perfectly 
rc^lar  Life-" 

"  Then  you  dotit  think— you  are  sure  ihat  there  is  nothing  .^rfitwf 
the  matter?'' questioned  Hester,  at  once  disappointed  ai^d  reassured  by 
hi5  telling  her  nothing  new,  no  care  she  did  not  already  practise  with 
regard  to  her  son, 

l*he  man  looked  away  from  her,  his  sharp  cut  hatchctty  face 
preserving  its  impenetrable  and  penetrating  alcnne&», 

"There  is  nothing  serious  the  matter  now,  Iklarchesa,"  he 
answered  with  a  perfect  equality  of  accent  on  tiis  words,  "and  the 
future  re5ts  mainly  with  you."  Then  he  added  smiling  :  "  Vou  Kafd 
juitt  now  in  excuse  for  your  very  natuml  anxiety  tliat  alt  your  eggi 
were  in  one  ba.*(kc'-.  Not  a  bad  thing  after  all— for  the  egga.  2 
agree  with  Mark  Twain— ^  some  people  say  don*t  put  oil  your  C^ga 
in  one  basket,  but  I  say  put  ^em  all  in  one  basket  and  watch  thaU 
basket'" 

Then  he  bowed  lu^r  oul,  little  guessing  what  balm  \\\i.  woirdi  had 
laid  upon  her  ulcerated  heart.  And  as  he  vent  back  to  his  consult* 
in;:  room,  where  another  patient  was  already  wartinj-,  lie  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  said  to  himself :  ''  Poor  woman,  she  may  not  ha?c 
to  watch  it  long  at  this  rate.  I  gneiss  she's  ilie  only  soul  in  Rome 
that  docsiVl  knaw  what  sort  of  life  her  husband  led.  That  boy  is 
like  her,  t>uE  he  hisn't  a  constitution  worth  a  cent/' 

"  Then  it  wasn't  true  ? "  said  Oismondo  presently.  He  liad  been 
diligently  following  up  his  own  train  of  thou^t. 

"ttlut  wasn't  true, /ji'//tfw/<;/" 

Hester  bt^ld  his  little  hand  J^  Jn  hers  under  co^^  of  the  ruf, 
^ml  looked  down  at  liim  sitiUing. 
^■POh !  nothing — nothing,"  wriggling  in    his  scat  uoeaiily   aod 
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lookbgaway.  "Ooljr  whit  Giuseppe  said,"  indicating  wilh  a  sliglu 
motion  of  his  head  the  fat  coachman,  who  ihn^ned  ir,  t)ro3d  backed 
and  majestic,  od  the  box. 

He»tcr  coloured  Caiatiy.  She  had  all  a  nice  woimn's  ostrich-like 
ideas  about  concealiDcni.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  her  servants 
gonipcd  about  her  private  a£atis. 

•*  Wiai  did  Giuseppe  »y  ?  "  She  ^>okc  very  low,  but  tiic  child's 
qokk  iiutliKt  eaiight  (he  cho-i^  of  tone. 

"Yoq  won't  he  ingry  if  I  say?" 

"Aiigiy?  Am  1  ei-er  argry  with  roti?  And  you  ar«  not  respon- 
sible for  Giuseppe's  talk.    Tell  nic" 

"Wcl!,  then— he  sak!  itwl  you  WL-re  going  to  marry  tW  tall 
EogEshcnan,  and  that  be  nould  take  you  away.  Bui  it  isji't  Irue,  is 
it.  monimy?  I  knc^'  it  wasn't.  Only  sometimes  I  dream  about  it 
in  my  ^eep — dream  that  you  have  gOQC  away,  and  that  T  am  ninntng 
tbroi^  all  the  rooniA  and  can't  Hnd  you  anywhere.  Then  I  begin 
to  ay,  and  then  I  vake.  It  isn't  tnjc,  is  it  ? "  and  he  nestled  closer 
to  her,  ami  under  cover  of  the  rug  caught  up  her  hand  to  his  mouth, 
and  kisied  tt  and  her  sleeve  with  little  ha>ty  furtive  kisses. 

Hester's  eyes  grew  dim  wih  a  sudden  rush  of  Icars,  but  her  heart 
grew  lighter. 

"No^  darling  It's  not  true.  Nothing— noihing— -shall  e\'er  part 
you  and  mc     As  long  as  you  wjnt  nir,  niy  Jingcl,  I  shall  be  there-" 

"Oh  I  look,  there'*  Father  Felix/' cried  Gisniondo.cAsilysaUhiicd 
ami  quickly  diverted,  u  is  the  wont  of  children,  "and  he  doc3D*E 

With  a  bound  he  was  on  bis  fevt,  and,  hanging  over  the  camoge- 
door,  vfaved  hi*  straw  hat  in  a  vehemence  of  friendly  greetings. 
The  print  wai  walking  along  the  other  si(!e  of  the  Cor^o  with  his 
bead  down  <  bent.  He  turned  into  a  kIJc  alley  ait  the  carriage  pas^^d, 
and  did  not  tee  them  \  but  Hester  caught  a  gUmpsc  of  his  worn, 
sad  profile  and  leant  hack  with  a  sigh.  She  wondered  if  he  ever 
recalled  their  talk  in  the  \tcdici  Gardens.  She  had  not  seen  him 
siEkce^ 

That  evening,  as  &hc  rose  from  her  solitary  dinner,  the  post  caiiie 
in,  bringing  Her  one  foreign  letter  addressed  in  a  clear,  line  hand- 
writing, the  liandnnting  of  an  older  generation.  It  m-as  from  the 
iDudcnlady  Dundas  had  spoken  of  o^  '*Aunt  Nan,''  a  cousin,  from 
wbom  Hester  heard  once  a  yeu  at  Christtti^ts  time. 

For  lici  to  write  no^^,  diete  [nu>l  be  some  vpceiiil  fdtnily  news  to 
impart,  and  before  »he  had  opened  ihc  Ictici,  as  ahc  went  fllowly 
into  the  sitting  room  with  it  in  her  hand,  Hestor  guessed  dimlyi 
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ipprdiensivcly,  wha!  \\%  contents  wo«Id  be.  Alter  some  eeMle" 
platitudes  about  tbc  wt^iher  i:  ran  ihus  :  "  I  Jtrow  >cu  will  be  glad 
toh€2r  that  our  dear  Antooy  b  at  lasthApptljcngaccdtobemAmed. 
I  rtaBj  was  in  despair  about  Hira,  he  seeiaai  so  bent  on  mminiog 
a  bichdor,  and  he  hu  all  the  making  of  stich  a  fiood  hasband.  1 
think  Miss  Ethel  Haughton  15  a  ^try  fcrrtunale  %\t\  do  you  nd? 
She  i*  the  cnTy  cbugtiEer  of  some  new  people  vho  lure  tnicn  that 
pretty  plicc,  Siaumoii  Court,  which  pcrh^  jx>u  rcmanl«r,  and  she 
iriil  have  a  nice  little  fonuiw  of  her  own  iddcd  10  her  04hcf  attrac- 
tions, which  are  considerable  ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  \\y2x  (be  is 
not  the  Icasi  '  modern  *  in  the  objcc;ioiwiblc  sense  of  the  word,  and 
perfectly  devoted  to  dc-tr  Antony — thinkn  there  b  no  one  in  the  woild 
like  him.  She  «iil  make  him  a  vnoEt  ftuiublc  wife/'  llicn  in  a 
postscript !  "Antony  hns  jii«t  come  in  to  ^e  tnc,  and  bcg«  to  be 
most  kindly  remembered  to  y&u,  and  hopes  your  little  boy  i*  quite 
veil  He  has  nd  told  ti«  much  about  you,  but  I  fe>el  sure  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  10  him  seting  you  in  Rome  list  spring."* 

Hester  folded  the  letter  together  mechanically,  and  stood  for  a 
few  mint:tcfi  with  her  hands  c1a%ped  together  staring  straight  in  front 
of  her.  Did  she  remember  Staunton  Court !  In  her  day  It  had 
stood  empty,  and  there  ivctc  woods— beech  and  6rwoodi— all  round 
it,  stretching  up  to  the  gor»c-*rente(l  moors  l>cyoiwl.  And  in  those 
wood»,  one  <iun)mer  day,  she  had  said  ha  lirst  good-l^c  to  Antony 
UuDdaa,  She  could  hear  his  voice  now,  saying:  "1  shall  come 
back  ftomeday^ don't  quite  forget  me  dear " — could  feel  in 
rcmcmbiancc  his  kisses  and  the  »mnrt  of  her  own  tears. 

Then,  just  then,  a  ncighWuiing  clock  i»lruek  eightj  and  she 
started-  Slie  hod  misled  ttic  time,  Gismoodo  must  be  waiting  for 
her. 

She  went  quickly  across  the  comdor  to  his  room  nert  her^^  and 
stole  sofUy  in.  It  was  hvr  habit  to  bid  him  always  a  last  good-night 
in  bed,  but  tonight  Gismondo  had  not  waited  for  her,  ulccp  had 
ov(»nflken  him,  lie  wm  lyinfl;  with  his  fiir  head  pillowi^d  on  one 
arm,  and  his  face  wore  that  exi^iuisite  expression  of  peace  and  purity 
wht^  makes  even  a  plain  child  almost  hcautifvl  in  slecp^  and  lifts  a 
pretty  one  to  the  lev-el  of  the  an^i^ls. 

Hester  stood  for  a  minute  gadng  down  at  htm.  A  carefully 
shaded  lamp  h-Jmed  in  a  f^r  comer  of  the  room  \  perhaps  it  was  the 
dimness  and  unccrL-tiniy  of  the  light  which  made  him  look  so  waxen 
pale,  and  threw  s»ich  deep  shadowy  under  his  eyes,  where  the  king 
dark  lisbes  by  hghtly. 

Befoie  her  rose  a  mental  vision  io  aci:te  that  ihc  shivered,  and 
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her  heart  vell-nigh  stopped  beating— the  vision  of  a  little  figure 
Ifixig  stiff  and  straight  with  hinda  folded  over  a  crucifix,  in  a  stillness 
other  than  slecpw  A  little  figure  heaped  with  white  flowers,  with  tall 
tapers  burning  at  the  head  and  feet 

She  stooped  with  an  inarticulate  moan  of  anguish,  and  kissed  the 
tikild^  soft  wann  cheek,  and  listened  to  his  tianquil  gently  diawn 
breath.  Then  she  flung  herself  on  her  knees  by  his  bed  and  prayed 
passionately,  while  across  her  brain  still  swept  the  sound  of  voices 
chanting  the  "  Dies  Tne-" 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  FAMOUS  SOCIETY: 

THE  GUILD  OF  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  disinterested  philan- 
thropy recorded  during  the  Victorian  era  was  the  foundation 
of  an  institution,  the  purpose  of  vhich  was  to  benefit  necessitous 
authors  and  artists  irithout  injuring  their  susceptibilities  or  prejudicing 
their  sense  of  independence.  This  brilliant  idea  was  originally  con- 
ceived by  Mr,  Richard  Hengist  Home  (author  of  "Orion,"  known 
as  the  "farthing  epic"),  but  some  years  elapsed  before  it  attracted 
serious  attention. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1S50,  Charles  Dickens  and  a  distinguished 
company  of  amateur  actors  (including  Mark  Lemon,  John  Leech^ 
Douglas  Jerrold,  John  Forsler,  Frank  Stone,  Augustus  Egg,  &c) 
gave  three  private  performances  of  Ben  Jonson's  play,  "  Every  Man 
in  His  Humour,"  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Lytton  family  mansion  at 
Kncbworth,  and  it  was  during  the  presentation  of  this  celebrated 
comedy  that  Mr.  Home's  excellent  notion  was  eagerly  discussed. 
Charles  Dickens  and  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  (afterwards  Lord 
Lytton),  fully  realising  the  importance  of  the  proposal,  occupied 
themselves  in  maturing  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  society,  in 
aid  of  which  Sir  Edward  offered,  free  of  cost,  a  portion  of  land  upon 
his  Hertfordshire  estate,  in  a  locality  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a 
college,  and  further  agreed  to  write  a  comedy,  to  be  acted  with  the 
view  of  raising  a  preliminary  fund. 

The  project  speedily  assumed  a  definite  shape.  It  was  decided 
to  designate  the  new  Society  "The  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art" 
(which,  as  Dickens  sententiously  observed,  "may  be  a  good  name 
or  a  bad  name  "),  the  objects  of  which  should  be  "  to  encouraf^  life 
assurance  and  other  provident  habits  among  authors  and  artists;  to 
render  such  assistance  to  both  as  shall  never  compromise  their 
independence;  and  to  found  a  new  institution  where  honourable 
rest  from  arduous  labour  shall  still  be  associated  with  the  discharge 
of  congenial  duties,"  In  connection  with  the  Society,  by  which  it 
was  intended  "  to  commend  and  enforce  the  duties  of  prudence  and 
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foresight,  cspecbUy  incmnbcnton  those  whoH:  income  is  wholly  or 

munly derived  ftocn  the  pcvcanous  profit  of  a  profc»ioii,"  \\  was, 

L  proposed  to  oteblish  and  endow  nn  institute)  hftving  at  its  dispOMl  \ 

'cciuin  ftdarie*  to  which  ccrt&in  dmks  would  be  Attftchod ;  together  ^ 

with  a  Umtted  number  of  froe  nfltidcncea,  whicli,  thovigh  snifictcntly 

snttU  to  be  tdnptcd  to  a  very  modpratc  income,  would  be  completed 

^■mth  doc  reganl  t3  the  ordinary  hahils  and  ntrcswry  comforts  of 

fendemen.    Tbe  offioes  of  endowment  were  to  con^btt,  fint,  of  a 

1  vaideiv  vith  a  house  and  salary  of  ^£200  &  year ;   sccorKL  of 

p  siembert,  vith  a  house  and  jf  i;o,  or,  u-ithout  a  house,  £700  a 

year ;  thirds  of  associates,  ^th  a  salary  of  ;^ioo  a  yv^.    Among 

ocbef  condttioftt  it  Vi-a^  stipulated  t]m  each  nrea^1>er  should  deliver* 

cither  personally  or  by  proxy,  three  kcturcs  annually  on  subjects 

L  lelating  to  liters  or  Art,  one  of  which  should  be  givc-n  in  London, 

rand  die  others  at  Mechanics'  Institutes  or  some  public  buiMing  suited 

lor  tbe  purpose  in  the  principal  provincial  towns.    It  vras  further 

^rngFiffl  to  Klect  for  the  appoiniment  of  members  (who  were  to  be 

faceted  fiar  life)  those  writers  and  ailiMs  of  estabUihcd  rcpuuti^tz, 

and  generally  of  maiurc  )XArs  (or,  ir  young,  in  failing  health),  to 

L  whom  the  income  attached  to  the  appointment  mi^ht  be  on  object 

P'tkf  honotuable  deaire;   whtlc  the  office  of  ;t«iociate  was  intended* 

partly  for  those  who^  toils  or  ments  were  le^  known  10  the  general 

I  poblk  than  the^  prof(?«ional  brethren,  and  pnrtly  for  those  who  in 

learlieTlifegarepromiseof  future  eminence,  and  to  whom  aiempornry 

ffacome  of  a  hundred   pounds  a  year  might  be  of  essential  and 

'  pcnnamcnt  sen'ioe. 

Theocetically»  the  excellence  of  the  scheme  was  made  manifest  Vy 

L  all  who  irtre  concerned  in  formulating  it,  and  Dickens,  w  ith  clurac- 

I  leriitk  tnergy  and  impuUivcncss,  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 

rtbe  good  cause,  practically  considering  it  for  the  time  being  the 

liObJoct  of  bis  life.    Needless  to  ^ay,  he  wa^  regally  supported  by  liis 

r  fricDd^  those  distinguished  artists  and  authont  who  constittJtcd  the 

little  compatiy  of  actors  of  which  l^ckens  Kimself  was  the  honoured 

L  chief.    We  )«km  from  the  great  novclisi,  by  the  way,  thai  the  public 

F  tlustciKC  of  this  Dssocialion  of  amateur  Thc^piuis  wu  ^jiiitc  oicci- 

denta];  it  was  origii^ly  formed  for  the  private  amusement  of  a 

I  tcisorc  liCMr,  but,  yielding  to  urgent  entroaty,  it  rendered  scrviec  to 

^  the  Sanatorium  (referred  to  by  Dickctu  on  "one  of  the  most  u^ul 

and  most    rcceiiary  tnilhutions  ever  founded    in  this  rounlry"), 

and  wa.%  4«l«r^[ucntly  enabled  to  afford  timely  assistance  to  throe 

wclUknown  litcnuy  men,  who  were  aflen^ards  pUccU  en  the  pension 
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Oiarlcs  Dickens's  select  little  theatrical  company  having  already 
obtained  a  considerable  share  of  public  appreciation  and  applause,  it 
seemed  natural  and  appropriate  that  a  series  of  dramatic  perfomiances 
should  be  given  by  the  members  in  order  to  promote  the  wel&re  of 
the  "Guild/' the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  fund  then  being  raised 
for  this  purpose.      The  new  comedy,  specially  written  by  Sir  E. 
Buhver  Lyttan  with  this  object  in  view,  was  entitled,  "  Not  so  Bad 
as  We  Seem  ;  or,  Many  Sides  to  a  Character," "  the  copyright  of 
which,  both  for  acting  and  writing,  being  unconditionally  given  to 
the  Association,  enabled  it  to  realise  a  handsome  sum  of  money.     In 
a  letter  (dated  Januxiry  5,  1S51)  to  Sir  Edward,  having  reference  to 
the  various  r6Ies,  Dickens  proposed  to  call  the  company  together  to 
agree  upon  one  general  plan  of  action.     He  suggested  playing  first 
about  three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  so 
that  the  performances  might  be  the  town  talk  before  the  country 
people  and  foreigners  arrived  in  the  Metropolis;  and  further  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  (for  cheapness  and  many  other  considerations) 
it  would  be  desirable  to  construct  a  portable  theatre,  which  could 
be  easily  erected  and  taken  down — "say  in  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms  " — and  moved  into  the  country,  an  idea  speedily  carried  into 
effect.     In  concluding  his  letter  the  novelist  said  :  "Now,  my  dear 
ISuIwcr,  I  have  come  to  the  small  hours,  and  am  writing  alone  here, 
as  if /were  writing  something  to  do  what  your  comedy  will.     At 
?>iich  a  time  the  temptation  is  strong  upon  me  to  say  a  great  deal 
more,  but  1  will  only  say  this — in  mercy  to  you — that  I  do  devoutly 
believe  that  this  plan,  carried,  will  entirely  change  the  status  of  the 
literary  man    in   England,  and  make  a  revolution  in  his  position 
which  no  Government,  no  power  on  earth  but  his  own,  could  ever 
cfTect.      I  have  implicit  confidence  in  the  scheme — so  splendidly 
begun— if  wc  carry  it  out  with  a  steadfast  energy.     1  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  peace  and  honour  of  men 
of  letters  for  cenlurics  to  come,  and  that  you  are  destined  to  be 
their  best  and  most  enduring  benefactor.     Oh  !  what  a  procession  of 
New  Years  might  walk  out  of  all  this  after  wc  are  very  dusty.'' 

In  a  very  few  months  c^'crj'thing  was  ready  for  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  "  Not  so  Bad  as  We  Seem."  Dickens  was  to  have 
composed  a  farce  to  follow  the  comedy,  but  the  unexpected  cares  of 
management  prevented  him  from  completing  it  in  lime.  *'  I  have 
written  the  first  scene,"  he  informed  Mr.  Forstcr,  "and  it  has  droll 
points  in  it,  more  farcical  points  than  you  commonly  find  in  *  farces  * 

*  The  title  proposed  by  Dickens  was/A'/z^fi/^f  thi  XV^rM;  or,  Nffi  so  Badas 
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rtally  bcUCT,     Yd  I  am  consumly  atriving,    Tov  my  rtrpuEjitMn's 
sake,  to  get  into  El  a  mcAiungthat  is  impoft&tblirinafarccj  comunijj 
tluaikinc  of  it,  therefore,  a^Lia  the  gtain  ;  ^nd  ccrutmily  imprcncd  j 
with  the  conviction  ihjtt  I  couUl  ntrver  txx  in  il  myncir  with  tJui  vild  \ 
fttendonment  which  can  alono  irarry  A  farce  off.     U'herefon;  I  hi%-c 
MtnlesAed  Eo  Butwcx  Lriton  and  aike<l  him  for  absolution."    A  new 
Jarc«   by  Murk  Lcquhi  tt~as  therefore  subiatituled,  entitled  "Mr 
Ni^btu^[ale's  Diafj,"  to  which,   however.  Dickens  eoiuributed  so  j 
Bftsy  )okcs  and  so  much  fun  of  his  oivn,  that  it  is  no  cx;iggciat!oii  ' 
to  ay  thu  the  siiax:ss  of  the  little  pby  wias  due  as  much  to  tiim  tz 
to  the  acknowledged  author. 

The  authon  engaged  in  the  inaugural  performance  of  Sir  Bulwer 

Lytcon's  comedy  were  Charies   Uickcns,   Mark  Lemon,  Douglas 

Ljenotd.  Dudley  Costello^  John  Foriicr,  Richard   Hcfigi*i  Home, 

Kharles  Knight,   Robert  Bell,  Tctcr  Cunningbain,  and  Westland  ! 

^Maiston  ;    «hjk  Art  wa;»  ivpjcM;nCcd  by  Augustus    Egg,  A-ILA^ 

P,  W,  Topliaoi,  Frank  Stone,  «nd  Mr,  (now  Sit)  Jolui  Ttnnid,  0>c 

Utter  bciAgt  aU« !  the  sole  sumvor  of  this  remarkable  company. 

The  »U^ architect  and  machiri^E  wa«  Sir  Jof^ph  I^ton  (designer 

of  the  Crystal  Palafc,  then  justt  completed  for  the  Great  Exhibition), 

and  ihow  rr*jx>nsible  f^r  the  scenery  were  CInrksnn  StanficH  R-A., 

kDwvid    Roberts.    TLA.,    l^ouis    Haghc,   and   Mr.    William   'IVIbin. 

*AiD0O8  the  pctintcn  vho  took  an  intea-?!t  in  the  ^' Guild"  scheme 

ms  Mr.  E-  M.  AVard,  R.A.,  by  whom  an  admirable  design  vas 

Ldnwn  for  the  card  of  membership.     M  an  iltustniion  of  the 

Hhocou^ucss  with  vrliich  the  preparations  were  carried  out,  Dickens 

I  informed  Sir  Buln-cr  Lytton  tliat  in  the  matter  of  dresses  there  wat 

l|kot  a  pockct-fUp  or  a  scrap  of  lace  that  had  not  been  made  from  aii  j 

riM  print  or  |wciurc— indi'cd,  cwry  detail  ^-a*  in  pcrfea  truth  and 

keepij^  which,  of  courie»  greatly  enhanced  tiie  artistic  merits  of  the 

cnUfprisc 

Apart  fnxn  the  above  contiidciauon!!,  the  initial  pcdbrmance  cf 

"  Not  *o  Bad  as  We  Seem  '*  marks  a  rcd-leitcc  day  in  the  animb  of 

I   the  Stage,  for  it  wa»  honoured  by  the  prncncc  of  Her  ^fajc»ty  the 

■  Queen  and  the  Prince  Con  sort-    As  soon  as  Dickens  became  o^are  of 

thia  graceful  act  of  condescension  on  the  pan  of  the  SoveTtigr:,  he 

ac<|uainted    ihc   Htike  of  Devonshire  nith  thr  f^rt,  and  plaiidy 

intimated  to  his  Grace  (to  whom  he  was  then  a  stranger)  his  dcdrc 

L  1o  secure  the  loon  of  Devonshire  Hou«e  for  tJie  auspicious  cv«nt;J 

r  whereupon  the  [)uke  responded  in  a  moist  friendly  manner  promiaijigl 

hU  earnest  and  sizKcrc  co-operxtion,  and  offering  wiUi  princely 

munificcrcc  the  loan  d  his  man6Jon  foT  the  benefit  of  itie  new 
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endowment  For  pmpom  of  the  pbj  hu  Gvtce  •ccordad  tho  lue 
of  hu  brgo  ptctm^^dkty,  to  be  feted  op  vtth  fieatt  for  the 
«adieftcr,  and  thr  ISta^rf  •draining  lor  the  erectioa  of  the  pormMc 
dMMR;  the  ttae  ponion  of  the  kttcr  spoitakcnt  bans  screened  off 
lor  me  AS  a  "green  mom.*'  A  speol  bos  for  the  Qocen  wu  oln 
provided.  In  ^  ercctkwt  of  the  thM&e  not  a  luQ  was  allowed  to 
be  hammered  into  the  fiooc  or  wilb,  the  bten)  supports  being 
bcUbytheprcsiare  from  end  to  end  of  padded  beams;  none  of  die 
TihiaUe  pictures  were  removed,  bnt  were  protected  by  pbnkfdiapel 
with  crimttxi  %^lvct 

The  date  of  the  Royal  pafonnxnce  waa  Ha^  t6, 1851  (not  tbe 
a7th  of  that  month,  as  incorrtctfy  Ualcd  bj  Mr.  Forstcr,  the  latter 
betnff  the  dite  of  the  second  repctisentatton,  at  which  the  Queen  ins 
not  proictit).  When  t!tc  comedy  wui  first  enacted  there  wu  no 
aftcr-piccc,  a«  the  curtun  did  not  ri^c  until  tho  Utc  hour  of  nine 
e'dock.  Mr>  R»  IT,  llovne,  who  hai  pUccd  on  record  mftoy 
interertiAg  incidents  rcbtir>g  lo  tlte  rchcamli  And  inaugnnJ  ptr- 
fbfinancct,  mentions  thai  ibe  liclcet*  for  the  first  night  wore  prieedAt 
ftre  guineas  each,  and  ihit  Her  Ma)»ty  forwifded  the  cum  o\x 
hundred  goincaf  for  her  box.  The  tnitiaJ  reprMcntation  of  the 
comedy  vent  oT  without  a  hitch,  if  we  except  an  amusing  Hitle 
accident,  vhereby  the  jtittinff^ut  nrord  of  one  of  the  actors  parsed 
ri^dly  across  the  surface  of  a  tabte.  sweeping  therefrom  the  entire 
contents -decanters,  glsxses  grspes,  pti>e-«pp]e,  painted  pound^alie, 
woo<!en  peaches — all  of  which  rolled  pcH-mell  upon  the  stage  towards 
the  foolli^ts,  the  humour  of  the  c^ntnttmps  being  apparGndy  much 
relished  by  Her  Majesty  and  tlie  Royal  wuite.  {Mr  Home's  memory 
lilted  him  whcn»  in  jotting  down  his  recollections  some  tircflly  )"cars 
^Ifler  the  cveni,  he  definitely  a^seru  thai  the  artet^fifcoe,  viz,  *^  Mr, 
Nightingale's  Dla^,"  was  aUo  produced  on  this  occa^oa)  'Vh^ 
actual  date  of  ihc  first  ijerformanoc  of  Mark  Lemons  laughable  fiuec 
woA  May  27^  wlttni  "  Mot  ho  Bad  as  We  Seem  ^  was  enacted  for  the 
second  time  st  Devonshire  House — a  confua'on  of  dates  which 
probably  originated  the  error  in  ^f^.  Forster's  biogmphy.  Ilie  plot 
of  the  aficT-piece  i^u^  so  very  f»1ight  as  scarcely  to  merit  that  deiagitt* 
tion,  and  the  chameters  weM^  t-xpres^ly  invcnit'd  with  a  view  to  the 
spedal  histrionic  talents  of  Dickens  and  Mark  Lemon,  Seven  per* 
sonoges  verc  actually  in  the  cait,  Dickens  assumtnn  that  of  Mr, 
;  Cabblewi|]c  in  ovcrvolublc  bamsicr,  and  Lemon  that  of  S!ap.  Other 
'characters  not  named  in  the  bill  were  freely  introduced  by  the 
authors  of  the  plsy,  and  not  the  leait  remarkable  reature  of  the 
performance  was  the  extmordLnary  manner  in  which  tlie  tuo  principal 
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actors  more  than  "doubled  "their  parts,  Didzcns  impersonating  no 
ksa  ilttn  Ofc  distinct  chanciest,  two  of  whom  strongly  rocmblcd 
Sun  WcUcT  and  Mr»,  Cimp^  hb  nutkc-up  uid  appn^prUtc  vcmaculw 
beinx  tuuuipASwble. 

In  honour  of  the  scccnd  ptcacntalicn  of  Sir  Bulwcr  Lytton^ 
comedy  tit  Devonshire  Houses  the  Dulcc  gave  a  magnificent  ball  and 
•upper  to  the  AClors  and  the  cniiro  audience,  wKicli,  ^n  nuy  bo 
inugincd,  pirovcd  y  wry  ttnlliant  Kccne.  After  chc«c  two  eminently 
vocctsi^l  inaugural  nigbis  (never  forgotten  by  iIioAe  wlio  piniripftted 
in  them)  and  a  few  pcrfonnanccs  at  ihc  Queen's  Concert  Room^t, 
Hano^XT  S<juare,  tliere  folloired  the  j^nmd  pro^inciiil  tour  of  the 
disiinituished  amateurs  in  aid  of  the  "  Guild '' fund.  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Bath,  Bristol,  and  other  large  towns  were  visited,  Die 
reception  being  eveiyvhere  most  cordial.  Dickens,  a»  u-sual,  took 
the  whole  management  on  his  shoulders,  and  one  night,  after  supper, 
be  announced  to  his  c^/r^/rs  that  liavbg  already  accumulated 
j^ooo  without  much  trouble,  he  though:  ihcy  should  continue 
tbdr  efforts  until  the  sum  of  ;£^5iOoo  wa^  reali-sed,  for  with  that 
amount  in  hand  be  considered  they  would  be  fully  justified  in  laying 
their  prospectus  before  the  public  for  the  c^LibliKhiucnt  of  "The 
Guild  of  litenturc  and  Art,*  with  the  iotinuition  that  "  U'c  luivc 
<lonc  thus  much  ourM:]rc9  towards  the  foundation }  now  what  will 
you  do  to  h<.lp  us?"  It  w^  therefor^  unanimouUy  agiccd  that 
this  "splendid  lUolUng"*  ithould  be  extended,  and  as  the  ^mo 
pieces  were  played  in  each  town,  and  no  rehear^ls  were  required, 
there  wai  plenty  of  lci:(ure  for  pnvati?  study  and  work  of  another  kind. 
It  was  an  established  rule  that  all  members  of  the  ^"  Guild  "  should 
dine  and  sup  together— the  ladies,  by  the  way,  who  took  part  in  the 
plays  were  profewional  actrewes,  who  cccupitd  pn^nte  ai^rtmcnts  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  concert -room,  or  hall,  engaged  for  the  "GuiW,^ 
or  else  came  down  by  express  train  on  tlie  nijjhts  of  ikcrformancc — 
and  aflcf  supper  various  forms  of  recreation  were  usiLally  indulged 
in  by  the  gentlemen  amateurs,  the  favourite  "  game  "  being  leap* 
fifOg,  whid)  was  played  all  round  the  snpper-iable-  "  Very  much  of 
the  fun  of  this," remarks  Mr.  Home,  "consisted  in  special dilticuliiea, 
with  thetr  consequent  disasters  ^<^^  Uickeru  wa^  fond  of  gi^g  a 
'  high  badt,'  which,  though  practicable  enough  for  the  more  acUve, 
was  not  eaiUy  surmounted  by  oihcra,  especially  of^cr  a  substantial 
auppcr ;  while  the  imnicnse  breudth  and  bulk  of  Mark  Leinoa'a 
back  prcacntcd  a  sort  cf  buU'^Lrk  to  the  pr^grcs^  of  the  majority. 
Kow,  as  everybody  is  bound  to  nin  at  the  *  fro^jJinck  '  given,  and  do 
hi^  beft,  it  often  happcncnl  that  a  gentleman  landed  i:poii  the  top  of 
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Ifafk's  bock,  and  there  renoinal ;  vhOc  vidi  tt^aid  to  the  'high 
fatck '  given  hf  Mr  Dickena,  it  frcquentlf  occuired  that  the  le«{Mng 
frog  nerer  attained  the  centre^  bot  slipped  off  on  one  nde  ;  and  we 
well  renwmber  a  certain  occasion  when  a  veiy  vigorotis  run  at  it 
bitcd  to  carry  the  indiiridaa]  over  ;  the  violent  concustion  sent  the 
high-arched  '  frog '  fl>'ir^  under  the  taUe,  followed  headlong  by  Ihe 
unsuccessful  leaper.  Mr  Dickens  rose  with  perfect  enjoyment  at 
the  dinster  .  .  .  exclaimii^  that  it  was  just  what  he  expected  I  * 
AH  this,  doubt1««,  is  unmitigated  frirollty,  but  great  minds^  like 
ayerage  intellects,  may  occasionally  unbend. 

Charles  Iticken-s,  in  letters  home,  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the  public 
furore  attendant  upon  the  pHnincial  tour,  AVriting  to  his  wifefrom 
Clifton  in  Ko%-ember,  1851,  he  5a>'s:  "We  had  a  noble  ni^t  lad 
night-  The  room  (which  is  the  largest  but  one  in  England)  was 
crammed  in  e%'cr>^  parL  The  effect  of  from  thirteen  to  fourteen 
hundred  people,  all  well  dressed,  and  all  seated  in  one  unbroien 
chamber,  except  that  the  floor  rose  high  towards  the  end  of  the  hall, 
was  most  splendid,  and  we  never  played  to  a  better  audience.  The 
enthusiasm  was  prodigious.  .  .  .  We  were  all  thoroughly  pleased,  1 
thinV,  wiih  the  whole  thing,  and  it  wu  a  very  great  and  striking 
success,"  To  Sir  E,  Bulwcr  Lvtton  be  wrote  three  months  later: 
"  I  left  Liverpool  at  four  o'clock  this  morning,  and  am  so  blinded 
by  excitement,  gas,  and  waging  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  that  I  can 
hardly  sec  to  write ;  but  I  cannot  go  to  bed  without  telling  you 
what  a  triumph  we  have  had.  Allowing  for  the  necessarily  heavy 
expenses  of  all  kinds,  I  believe  we  can  hardly  fund  less  than  a 
thousand  pounds  out  of  this  trip  alone.  And,  more  than  tha^  the 
extraordinar}-  interest  taken  in  the  idea  of  the  Guild  by  '  this  grand 
people  of  England '  down  in  these  vast  hives,  and  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  they  give  it,  assure  me  that  we  may  do  what  we  will  i£  we 
will  only  be  true  and  faithful  to  our  design.  There  is  a  social 
recognition  of  it  which  I  cannot  give  you  the  least  idea  of.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  we  have  the  ball  at  our  feet,  and  may  throw  it 
up  to  the  very  Heaven  of  Heavens.  ,  •  .  I  can  most  seriously  say 
that  all  the  sights  of  the  earth  turned  pale  in  my  eyes  before  the 
sight  of  three  thousand  people  with  one  heart  among  them,  and  no 
capacity  in  them,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  of  sufRclently  testifying 
to  you  how  they  believe  you  to  be  right,  and  feel  thai  they  cannot 
do  enough  to  cheer  you  on.  .  .  .  We  have  won  a  position  for  the 
idea  which  years  upon  years  could  not  have  given  it  I  believe  its 
worldly  fortunes  have  been  advanced  in  this  last  week  fifty  years  at 
least,  .  »  .  Believe  mc,  wc  may  carry  a  perfect  fiery  cross  through 
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tbc  Konb  cf  England,  ard  ovot  the  Tlorder,  in  i1u»  cause  If  need 
b&— not  only  to  \hc  cnrichmciil  of  liic  cause,  but  to  the  kiting 
cnlisuiient  of  the  people*^  iiympathy." 

Unhappily,  the  singular  nu:  of  good-fortune  attendant  upon  thcAc 
histiionk:  dTonts  did  not  continue  to  keep  pace  with  the  hopes  and 
asporatiom  of  the  cneigelic  pronioters  of  the  *'  Guild  "  project  The 
pubbc  response  vus  ik>  far  satis&ctory,  howocTi  as  to  jostify  the 
erection  (after  a  considctable  inten^aJ)  of  some  hou&t^  on  the  land  at 
StcTcnagc,  near  Kncbwoah,  which  had  been  gcncrousiy  givca  by 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  I.yttun,  and  on  July  39,  1865^  the  n^cmbcrs  of  the 
"GuiJiil"  journeyed  10  thit  pretty  Hertfonklure  village  fur  the 
purpose  of  in»pc€Un^  the  buildings  hoikd^onicly  dcAigncd  by  Mr. 
Daibiihir^  the  honomr}'  orclntcct.  They  conM^t  of  four  sclfcon- 
tuned  residence:",  constnieted  of  Monc-,  m  the  Colhic  style,  4Lnd 
comtiltile  on<!  stdc  only  of  trh^it  woe  ori^naliy  intended  to  be  a 
quadrangle.  Aftcf  their  survey  of  the  "  Guild  "  houw^  tJie  appear- 
ance of  which  it  nov  fio  much  enhanced  h^  ity  and  trailing  creepers 
and  flower-gardens,  llie  party  drove  to  Kncbvforth  t^j  {urtnlcc  of  the 
hospitality  of  Sir  Bulwcr  Lytion.  Dickens,  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
prcq>o«ng  the  healll)  of  tlic  host,  remarked  that  thc»e  houses  could 
never  have  been  erected  but  for  his  lordship's  /caloui!  and  valuable 
co-operation,  and  added ;  "  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  we  shall 
invite  to  occupy  the  h^n^ett  we  luve  huilt  will  ne^t;r  be  pl&ced 
under  my  social  disadvantage.  They  will  be  inviicd  to  occupy  thcra 
as  arti^Lt,  rocei^tng  Uicm  a*  a  mark  ol  the  hi^li  respect  in  which 
ibey  are  bdd  by  their  fcUo^A-'Workers.  ;U  artists  I  hope  they  viU 
often  exercise  ihcir  calling  HiLchin  iIiok:  wuIU  for  the  general  advan- 
tage ^  and  tlicy  ttill  always  doiai,  on  et^ual  tetms,  tlio  hospitality  of 
Ihcir  gcxKTOua  nci^bour." 

According  to  the  ^triitgcnt  and  exprcsft  prohibition  of  the  Act  of 
Pariiament,  no  pension  could  be  granted  until  ilie  **Caild  "  clurter 
•wm%  Kc^'Cfi  year^  ofd  1  ^  On  ditco^^ring  this  remArlcabtc  clause, 
Dickens  immediately  recommended  that  tht^re  ihontd  her  no  eipensvn 
in  connection  with  the  *' Guild"  affairs— tliat  the  interest  on  tlie 
coastal  should  be  invested  as  accrued,  that  the  "  Guild  "  i^hould  ha^-c 
die  use  of  the  Jfet/sc/t^fJ  l\  'ords  ofHce  rent  free,  and  llte  serkiges  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  U'ilU  (his  assisUnt  editor)  on  the  same  terms,  all  of 
which  vas  duly  appncTf-ed  and  effected. 

Dickens,  as  ino  ha^-e  seen,  avo^vedly  anticipated  tbu  absolute 

^A^ffatot  lTkl«,  DickCTis oInervcO to  Lord  Lvtion,  '"It  appeait  lo mc  thit 
tiie  Itoute  «f  Commont  ami  PuUaineni  altc^lher  bt  jutt  ihe  drcsrlcil  faJlure  utd 
iiui«uc«  Ibu  baa  ttothned  Ilia  mucb-lxtlliiied  wutU/' 
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■uccesA  ofiho  grind  project  into  which  he  thn-w  Iiim«elf  with  su^ 
extraordinao"  cncrg>'.  There  uas,  indeed,  ibundani  justification  in 
ihe  belief  that  a  Kchcnie  Huch  as  il»s,  «o  lUKpicioutl)-  initiated  ind  so 
poweriiiny  dmmpioned  by  many  of  the  leading  ligl^  in  the  world  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  could  not  but  achio'C  its  magniiiccnt  purpoec 
AIas  1  there  proved  to  be  a  tntter  disappointment  in  ittore  for  the 
promoters,  than  which  nothing  could  better  tllustntc  the  vanit;r  of 
human  wishc*  nnd  ^piracions.  The  very  class  the  '* Guild"  irn 
meant  to  bcncfudid  not  look  upon  it  with  approbation,  and  erery 
renewed  exenior  to  secure  public  npfjreciation  more  largely  adifed  to 
the  faUurc.  It  is  ^id  Ehai  so  unrortunate  a  result  was  partly  attHbui- 
able  to  the  ridicule  |x>iircd  u{H>ik  tbi.t  altruistic  mo\-cincfit  by  ctnain 
pumdo^Cacctiou?!  journoU,  iioinc  of  vhich  jucoftcly  anticipated  a  nuh 
of  passengers  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (close  \rf\  to  ace  "  the 
liEcmry  lion;}  at  feeding  time."  The  "<;uil4i**"  non-mcecs*  \%  more 
prolably  \9  bti  found  in  tli«  suggestion  that  lh«  unexpected j£a;&v  vru 
dup  not  only  to  the  cirrom^itanre  ihat  nich  a  form  of  charity 
militBted  AgninKt  the  i^enftC  nf  rIelUrary  and  n*-rin(*mi-nC  Qnially 
appertaining  to  genius*  but  may  be  also  accounted  for  !>>■  the  fact 
that  the  *' Guild"  houses  ibcic  situated  in  a  locality  Tcmoie  from 
London  and  not  easily  accc^ible.  ThesfC  attractive  residence^  alter 
remaintng  unoccupied  for  nearly  twenty  years,  at  last  fctrnd  teruDtX 
on  being  conixrted  into  "suburban  villas,"  the  rents bemg  available 
for  the  relief  of  tlioflc  unfortunate  persona  whom  the  "GtjiW 
deigned  lt>  benefit.  Nearly  opiionte  the  "Guild'*  buildings  by  the 
way,  may  be  observed  a  modem  public-house  rejoidng  in  the  sign 
of  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"  in  compliment  to  Charles  Dicken^  who 
mis  at  that  time  (1365)  engaged  u]>on  the  xtor>'  bearing  the  ^miliar 
tiMc.  v\ne'ttihi:^  place  (jficfK^hnieiit,  wittily  disjKised  people  observed 
that  it  muRt  hare  been  estAbliAhcd  for  the  pufpo«c  of  entertaining 
Literature  and  Art,  in  the  pemona  of  it^  impoverished  rcprcscnlativcs^ 
with  grog  and  cigarn^  in  eompany  with  those  who  came  to  tint 
them. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  mention  that  Charle*  Diekens  and  his 
coadiuton  were  deeply  grieved  byth^^  non-rcatisatton  of  their  high 
expectations.  The  very  hopeful  antidpaiion.^  rt^arding  the  "  Guild  " 
Bchcmc  which  the  novelist  e^pcrinxcd  arc  made  fully  mamfest  in  the 
letter  to  Sir  Bulwcr  Lycton  prc\iou&ly  quoted,  so  that  the  depth  of 
his  disappointment  may  be  approjiimately  gau{{ed.  Ceruin  advan- 
tages, however,  accrued  as  the  result  of  the  united  elTorts  of  the 
members  of  the  "Guild,**  for  the  fairly  substantial  mm  of  money 
raised  by  means  of  the  dramatic  performances  was  practiodlyderoted 
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to  the  deared  object.  For  seven]  yon  the  number  of  membcrt  of 
tbe  "  Guild  "basgradiullydccrcascd^  and  DO  n«w  members  have  been 
dectcd*  nor  tuvc  ftny  nibscriptiona  or  donatiom  been  received  by  the 
'*  Guild."  There  are  nov  no  anruitants,  and  none  of  its  members 
rcudc  in  the  diieUkig^Mjiucs  at  Stc^cnn^c ;  bui  gmnti  hive  from 
tunc  to  lime  been  mode  by  ihc  ootincil  to  ncccwtitoun  persons.  The 
"Guild"  property  co«bia£&  of  ^3^111  invcai<.ij  in  '' Coichens."  m 
snull  bAtojice  al  CouUt's,  ^nd  ihc  lind  And  bouses  already  described. 
Tbe  fandK  derived  ffom  tbefic  fource^  have  a1v4>ii  been  carefully  and 
coonomiattty  ^miiiistered  by  the  council,  in  conformity  with  the 
pfovisbons  of  the  Act  ol  Puliament,  iitidcr  nhich  the  "  Guild  "  hft«  a 
corpome  existence.  Tbe  acnve  mcrmben  of  t!ie  council  u^re,  until 
quite  recently.  Sir  John  RobinK>n,  the  editor  of  the  Dai/y  News^ 
Mr  John  llalltns^icidt  and  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  the 
^tMin^er ;  but  the  council  were  cvcnEually  reduced  to  two,  m.  Sir 
John  Robinson  and  Mr.  F.  CliiTord. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  £nal  dia|Aer  in  the  history  of  thb  famout 
iivtilubotfu  Among  the  priTitc  (and  unopfKued)  UiiU  iiroceoded 
widi  in  Parliament  during  tlie  tut  ^es^ion  nas  one  to  which  a 
nutandioly  interest  attaches.  It  w^  thai  whitTi  ihc  EarJ  of  Morle/s 
Conunittce  had  ordered  tu  be  reputied,  viiUi  ajucLidtiicnb,  to  die 
Hous:  (jf  lAxdN  the  ubject  uf  tlm  BUI  Uiing  the  vindin^'up  wid 
diuoJution  of  the  once  celebrated  **  Guild."  The  Dill  hailjig  been 
pTfiH^  It  b  notr  proposed  to  di^'idc  the  money  xx\  ctjuol  motctics 
betir«en  th«  Ro)-aI  Litezaiy  Fund  and  the  ArtiBis'  General  Benevo- 
lent Inttilution ;  the  land  and  hoiuc«  to  be  auigne<l  to  dlh^,  as 
tOMy  be  agreed,  or  placed  in  tru5.t  for  the  joint  benefit  of  both  or 
citbet,  subject  to  a  right  t^f  purchase  within  twenty-one  year*  by 
the  pcescnt  Earl  Litton.  By  this  aminicement  the  generous  and 
chaniablt  movement  which  Dickea'i  and  his  friends  bad  so  much  at 
heart  will  practically  be  carried  into  effect,  although  in  a  manner 
somewhat  differing  from  tliat  originally  corucivt^  by  its  projectors. 
AH  honour  to  those  who,  nearly  half  a  ccnttir)-  since,  were  actually 
responsible  fox  the  inception  and  foimdatbn  of  a  scheme  intended  to 
bene6l  the  less  fortu:iate  but  Aorlhy  Tepresen[atives  of  Litcratun;  and 
Art 
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ENGLISH   PROSODY. 


THE  nature  niK]  sinictutc  i>f  EngHsli  vci^e  would  seem  to  hk\t 
received  less  than  due  attcniion.  Healthy  orgsnisni5  wock 
without  scir-Annlysijt  ;  ^ui  poet?,  Ijuaicd  with  singing,  scMom  itAjrcd 
to  coniid^  the  mechanism  of  i\wt  tones,  Readers  were  content  to 
enjoy,  %cichout  seeking  to  Analyse;  and  after  x\\  a  good  ear  \z  the 
chief  ctsentifll  for  stich  enjoyment  Jusit  as  rules  of  clocniion  never 
made  an  oraior,  so  rules  of  prosody  cannot  make  a  po«t  ;  they  art 
not  even  indispensable  to  t)ie  student  or  critic  of  otjr  literature. 
Yet  the  phywology  or  natural  history  of  verse  forms  a  subject 
interesting  in  itself,  and  not  wiihcul  practical  effect  on  the  reading 
and  writing  of  poetry.  In  an  age  when  questions  of  tediniqiie 
occupy  £o  large  a  place  in  poetical  criticism,  it  is  strange  that  the 
most  fundamental  of  such  questions  should  remain  without  authori- 
tative answer.  Can  we  "scan"  our  verses,  in  other  Vfords  divide 
them  into  more  or  less  accurate  sections,  the  recurrence  of  which 
constitutes  rhythm  ?  Or  must  we  be  content  to  receive  the  impres- 
aion  of  verse-music  as  a  whole,  wiihout  tr)-ing  to  resolve  it  into  its 
constituents  ?  Can  we,  or  can  we  not,  dissect  the  structure  of 
English  metre,  say  what  makes  a  line  musical  or  the  tcveme,  ^lo* 
nouncc  un  particular  lines  aa  guod,  bad,  or  indifferent  from  the 
merely  metrical  point  c»f  view  ?  To  all  appearance  we  both  can  and 
do,  and  yet  the  principles  which  underlie  our  judgment  have  not 
been  stated  in  a  way  to  command  nnqn^lified  assent,  their  very 
existence  to  this  dny  forming  matter  of  as^tumplion  rather  than  of 
proof. 

On  Ode  point,  indeed,  English  ailiciam  i*  tolerably  unanimous. 
Our  verse  is  held  to  consist  of  "  feet,"  made  up  liy  the  alternation 
of  two  kinds  of  syllables.  Sometimex  lhci;e  kinds  arc  styled  Ung 
shorty  scmetimes  strong  and  weak,  sometimes  merely  accen/^ 

unaceeHhd.  It  is  assumed  that  we  can  distinguish  these  with 
BUbltairtial  accuracy,  and  the  critic  transfers  the  classical  terms  iapih^ 
/rwilfrand  the  rest  to  such  collocations  of  syllables,  and  exhausts 
his  ingenuity  and  his  reader's  patience  in  fittijig  caps  to  heads  which 
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Mifdily  rcTuie  to  vcar  them.  Tot,  in  anr  really  accuralc  analj-^is  or 
Bftgfrh  speech,  the  dUtinction  underlying  ihtrie  :crnis  tests  on  no 
SMits  foundatjof]  thin  the  looey  of  grammaii&ns.  Tliere  b  no  law 
ofour  luigoagCgdrainng  a  Ui>cof  demarcation,  on  this  side  of  which 
tB  q^biblcs  belong  10  one  cLus,  on  that  to  another.  Neither  ai  a 
matter  of  "  quantity  '*— thai  is,  of  the  time  occupied  iu  pronoundog 
a  s>'llabie— ncr  a5  a  matter  or  accentuation,  can  iliis  be  deemed  tiue. 
Undoubtedly  some  syllables  take  longer  to  pronounce  than  others. 
Undoubtedly,  also,  the  altcnucion  of  moa*  strongly  with  less  strongly 
accented  sylUblo  is  a  Tact  of  our  ^>ecchf  from  which  neither  prose 
rnter  nor  poet  can  hope  to  escape.  But  to  lay  dovm  i  fixed  rule, 
tnd  divide  <yar  infinitely  varied  ayltoblcs  into  two  classes  and  no 
toon — on  whatever  principle  our  division  be  founded — is  to  do  what 
we  have  tcaDy  no  warrant  whatei-er  for  ntlcmpcing,  and  what  la 
detnonfttnhly  at  varbnce  with  the  fads  of  our  bnguagc  and  our 
i^erse: 

Apiolongtd  discussion  of  this  the»is  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
It  ouy  bo  allowed  :o  refer  to  tiro  psrophlets,'  where  it  has  btely 
been  examined  at  some  length  and  in  some  detail.  But  the  gist  of 
the  argument  can  be  shortly  stated.  Qua»/ifr,  in  Engli&h  speech,  is 
(rf  SQcfa  minor  importance  that  some  critics  deny  its  existence  as  a 
bet  of  TCv^  at  all.  This  view  i»  certainly  too  narrow  ;  the  quanti- 
tatm  vahic  of  a  syllable  counts  for  something,  and  is  not  ignored  by 
vnten  who  try  to  make  their  vertc  irtusicaL  But  it  is  ucatcd  by 
tbem  with  great  freedom,  a  long  sellable  being  shoncned  or  a  short 
DUc  lengthened  as  the  accent  or  the  music  dcnunds.  Antnt^  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  dominrmt  principle  of  our  Ycrse,  whose  importance 
it  b  inaposable  to  ovcrestimaEc.  Wen:  it  uniform  in  its  incidence, 
it  fioight  form  a  hia^i^  for  mclrical  systems  as  exact  and  precise  as  the 
aebeines  of  Creel:  and  L:itin  verse.  But  iti  nx>Tking  is  capricious 
uncertain,  incapable  of  lietng  reduced  to  e.'cact  rule.  The  same 
word,  perhaps  in  thu  wimc  line,  has  it  one  moment  and  the  next  has 
it  i>oL  Or  rather,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  ic  may  have  or  not  ha\'e 
it  in  a  thousand  differing  ^i^ations.  The  degrees  and  rdincmcnts 
and  moduhticns  of  our  stress-accent  are  simply  endless  in  number, 
and  to  seek  to  reduce  these  to  a  crude  dichotomy  of  long  and  short 
is  to  build  OUT  system  on  shifting  sand,  and  to  abandon  all  hope  of 
a  permanent  and  conviiidi^  analysis. 

If  proof  of  this  be  wanted,  it  tnay  be  found  in  the  disputes 
of  grammarians.    Agreeing  that  our  verse  bs  composed  of  deTinite 

■  Bt^isk  /f/samtffr  F/rr/,  ami  /"u^yA  Vint-Sii-mtttitt^  by  T.  &  Omond. 
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f«t,  they  are  unal^le  to  iflrec  as  \o  whal  ihcsc  feet  are  in  panicular 
uiGtanccs.    The  stock  example  U  the  6m  line  of "  Paradiic  Lost'' — 

According  to  the  stress  we  \xy  on  the  word  man*s,  on  the  word  frst^ 
onthcfintor  third  syllable  of  the  word  dhe^dttrnt^-vsetaacf  tefln 
lhi«  liae  in  any  of  three  or  four  way*-  There  tt  no  certainty  about 
the  matter ;  no  authoriEy  can  tell  us  definitely  which  way  is  n'^t 
We  arc  tn  a  region  of  guesswork  rather  than  of  knowledge,  and  one 
man's  opinion  LA  Osgood  35  his  neighbour's.  Or  take  a  single  instance 
from  one  of  ihc  ablest  of  recent  metrical  works.  Prof.  Mayor's 
"Chaplos  on  English  Metre"  (Cambridge,  1SS6V  He  discovcn 
five  trochees  in  the  following  line  from  ''Enoeh  Arden" — 

Tak«  your  owq  lime,  Annie,  t^kc  yout  ova  tine. 
As  a  tr^hci  means  a  foot  of  two  syllables,  of  whicli  the  first  is  loQ{ 
or  accented,  die  second  short  or  unaccented,  it  is  clc^r  that  he  thinks 
that  in  the  twice-repeated  plirase  "own  time"  the  accent  ^lls  wholly 
on  the  word  &wn^  not  at  all  on  the  word  time.  A  real  line  of  five 
trochees  would  run  more  like  this— 

Take  it  cuy,  DorA,  i&k<  it  easy. 

But  most  of  us  will  a^rec  that  this  is  not  the  music  oF  Tennyson's 
line  at  all,  that  the  word  iiiu  is  accented  as  much  or  even  noon 
than  the  word  &wn,  so  that  the  foot  fornied  by  these  two  v^-ords  hstt 
more  of  an  iambic  or  even  spondaic  character  than  of  a  trochaic 

Instances  of  this  kind  tiould  be  multiplied  by  thcscore.  Oui 
best  authorities  disagree  with  each  other  as  to  how  particular  lines 
shall  be  scanned.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  possibility  of  a  fniAl  dectsioti, 
no  tribunal  which  can  adjudicate  on  the  precise  value  of  any  syllable. 
Ccruinly  our  verse  like  (1  should  su^jposc)  all  vci^  ba^wi  on  iipoken 
ralliei  than  aun^  wordi,  build*  largely  on  accent.  Unless  wc  catch 
the  pUy  of  accent  intended  by  die  poet,  we  miss  ihc  effect  of  hia 
music ;  and  il  i»  therefore  his  bu.Mncss  to  make  this  iinnaist:tkably 
clear.  But  ^vriter  :ind  reader  sre  alike  human  and  fallible.  ^Ve  can 
never  be  quite  ecrtain  ihol  we  hnve  re.ilissd  the  whol«^  t^lTect  intended 
by  the  poet,  IJnes  strike  us  difTerently  at  different  lime^,  and  we 
forlhwitti  fead  them  \t\  a  difr<:rent  way.  If  the  scansion  of  our 
English  verse  depends  on  perfectly  realising  the  accentual  beat  of 
Ihc  words,  wc  may  as  well  at  once  acknowledge  that  it  can  never  be 
scientirtc^lly  coircci  or  even  wholly  convincing  to  ourselves. 

But  if  we  have  no  warrant  for  saying  that  syllables  succeed  each 
other  in  prescribed  order,  how  ihall  wc  accGunt  for  the  impression  of 
lecuncnce,  of  uniform  andrcgularrepetition  ?    All  critics  arc  agreed 
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ihftl  this  is  Uue  essentiil  cknocnt  of  metre,  the  thin^  vUch  dtSeren- 
tktes  Tcnc  from  prose:  If  fylUbks  do  not  recur  irith  exact 
tegulanty— if  we  are  unable  to  ixialy^  tbcm  into  anythitig  like 
rtgorous  firt—tx  tectum  as  if  there  wen:  but  one  concepdoo  to  Call 
tttdt  upon.  The  ihythmtcal  division  or  paiod  in  which  the  syllables 
are,  as  it  were,  imbedded  mu&t  itself  be  the  rudiment  of  structure,  the 
Bnit  thu  recun  Tbe  word  fitriaJ  is  a  convenient  one,  because  it 
tuggcsts  the  idea  of  time;  and  tha;  is  precisely  the  clement  sought  to 
be  emphastad.  Time  wotiU  be  (bus  made  the  imi^ortant  feature  \a 
DUX  ^'ers^  Accents  may  vary,  syllabtcs  become  longer  or  shorter, 
ind  yet  the  nndcilying  tiotc-pcriod  rcm^it  tbc  san^c-  This  si^ts  us 
It  once  A  mote  chutic  concept^n  of  metre,  and  one  belter  adapted 
fo  Ttprcscnt  th«  immcDic  v&ricty  alike  of  our  syllabic  quantity  and 
of  our  itnperioufi  yet  eapricioufl  accentuation. 

But  this  is  not  x\l  Time,  it  i*  clear,  may  be  occupied  either  by 
sound  OT  sikncc.  I'hc  musician  iioutd  be  puuJed  to  l>al3nce  hi^ 
bar%  unless  he  included  in  his  notation  res!s  as  well  as  ntftfs.  Afctrc, 
whicti  ts  closely  akin  to  music,  demands  a  similar  privilege.  We 
must  not  scan  our  verse  by  syllables  alone^  but  must  rcco^ise  the 
hct  that  metrical  periods  naturally  contain  fausa  as  vretl  as  tyllMti, 
Hie  word  p^uu  is  again  a  convenient  one,  because  it  leaves  room 
for  rariety  of  effect.  Pause  docs  not  necessarily  irnplj'  cessation  of 
speech.  The  voice  may  pause  on  a  s>llat>Ie,  instead  of  before  or 
sfler  ;  it  Is  |}rol^bly  cften  left  to  the  reader's  choice  which  he  ifill  do. 
But  that  both  forms  of  paiue,  both  the  lingering  of  the  voice  on  a 
syllable  and  the  cessation  of  voice  before  or  after  a  syllable,  arc  neces* 
lary  ckmentx  in  tlie  scansion  of  English  verse,  a  UtElc  con^idcraUon 
of  our  "irregular"  forms  of  metre  wilt,  it  is  believed,  clearly  show. 

Tbia  U,  of  courf^;,  tbc  only  test  of  any  metrical  analysis  j  it  mubt 
seem  to  explain  the  facts  of  our  verse  These  facta  arc  there,  not  to 
bt  piflsaid  cc  ROt  o^'cr.  Metrical  theories  do  not  create  the  facts ; 
tbey  only  rc'cogrriic  and  try  lo  understand  tbcm.  Our  poct<  do  not 
»ng  as  the  grammarians  toll  them.  The  song  comes  first,  the  i?x* 
planation  later*  Even  in  our  own  day,  learned  and  self-conscious  as 
they  can  lordly  help  bdns,  our  poets  liave  not  lost  the  ancient 
6eedoin  of  son^:.  No  doubt  absolute  bm  undt^rlii;  that  freedom; 
It  is  conditioned  by  the  necessities  of  the  art,  and  in  obeying  these 
realises  its  highest  perfection.  To  formubte  these  necessities  is  the 
amlwtjon  of  thi-  mctrist ;  he  succeeds  or  tiilB  according  as  he 
prets  the  actual  result.  A  theory  ^vhich  does  noi  accord  with 
(as  seems  ihc  case  with  the  /v/ihcory  in  English  verse) 
Stands  condemned  without  more  ado  ;  while  for  the  grammonan  to 
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Sjsue  from  ptst  experience  nhal  poeU  c^n  or  cannot  do^  ind  Altetnpt 
to  Umit  tiicir  future  performance,  U  2  distiXKt  travelling  bcfwid  bb 
provioce,  and  vrfll  probably  Icad—aa  it  has  often  done  in  the  put-- 
to  his  pEcdiaions  being  tniimphanUr  btufted  b;  some  succeedxog 
singer,  whose  practio:  anailitlatd  rule*  bftsed  on  too  narrow  a  con* 
ccplion  of  the  art 

This  being  clearly  understood,  we  must  hasten  ait  once  to  bring 
our  theo:>'  to  ttic  test  of  facu>  to  prove  or  disprore  L[  by  comparison 
wlih  tfic  aaual  verses  <if  English  singers.  Take  lint  Broiniing*i 
couple  L—* 

^^llmtTlf:,  rvcnin^E.  noon,  and  nigtit 
/Vv/w  C^!  wn|>  Thcocrlle. 

This  has  l>cen  uid  to  consist  of  two  lines  of  irregular  length,  because 
the  fu9t  line  contains  se^'cn  syllables,  the  second  only  six.  But 
surely  it  is  obvious  xhM  ihc  time  of  th^  two  lines  is  the  same  The 
words  Prahc  God!  arc  mejirt  to  occupy  iht  lime  which  would 
usually  be  taken  by  tlic  words  /Vtfiw  to  C<idl  It  is  a  liold  use  of 
metre,  but  juslified  by  the  necessity  for  the  voice  dwelling  on  these 
words,  which  arc  long  in  themselves,  and  emphasised  also  by 
accentuation.  Accent,  <|uantity,  and  iMtuae  thus  combine  to  make 
two  syllables  fill  the  time  of  three,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if 
any  otdinary  reader  of  Browning  cvtT  thought  of  dividing  tbc  line 
otbcrwisc,  or  felt  any  **  ifrcgulaiiiy  "  in  the  metre  beyond  the  jusli- 
flable  cmplia-sU  whicli  subf^tttutcU  one  syllable  for  two  in  the  lint 
period  of  the  second  line. 

In  this  ease  the  pause  is  clearly  en  the  syllabic  Take  next  two 
lines  from  Charles  Kingslc} — 

CIcu  ftcd  cool :  deiu  ind  coc4  \ 

By  laugliine  sliJllow  and  dreflmlag  por)I. 

It  U  scarcely  10  be  doubted  tlut  here  attain  the  iwo  lines  arc  of  the 
same  length.     Had  ihc  poei  chanced  to  wriie 

Sit  c!at  and  cool— »d  cIcat  rtn<l  cool 

(or  any  such  pbrasc).  this  would  not  be  doubted,  and  the  lines  would 
be  pronounced  "iambic,"  with  one  foot  of  three  sylbble*  in  the 
second  line.  Can  it  really  be  maintained  that  the  omission  of  the 
word  So  alters  the  strueltiial  basis?  Is  not  that  basis  one  vtlfwr 
/OT(»j!rt  occupied  in  the  second  Une  mainly  by  syllables,  but  in  the 
fimlincbya  conkbination  of  pauses  and  syllables?  If  reinsert  a 
"rest"  before  (or  possibly  tjetter  after)  the  word  <kar^  the  four 
pcnods  of  tlie  line  are  easily  recognised.  The  space  of  time 
during  which  the  voice  dwdls  on  the  word  ikar  will  naturaily 
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vith  different  rtadcrs  ;  but  I  think  fcv  will  refuse  to  admit  that  there 
is  an  actual  pause,  a  cessation  of  lound,  &£  weU  as  and  in  addition  lo 
the  prolongiUon  of  voice  during  the  utlcnmcc  of  the  word- 

Anotber  striking  insunce  U  tupplwl  by  Tennyson's  weU-known 
Une»— 

Drank,  hrtoltt  bcrak 

On  Ihy  cold  et*)'  MoiMf ,  O  Sett  I 

These  two  lines  obviously  each  contain  three  periods.  But  ia  the 
»eeoDd  line  two  or  even  lhj«c  fiylbbkfl  %n  \f>  a  period,  while  in  the 
first  lirto  each  pctSod  contain*  hui  one.  Whelht-r  ih*  word*  Btrak^ 
brmk^hn^k^rtXoh^  r^gnrded  »  occupying  the  icholc  time  of  the 
Imc^  or  whether  the  undoubted  len^h  of  these  s>l1aS1es  is  supple- 
mented by  1  pause  of  actual  silence  between  the  words,  may  be  left 
to  the  reader  to  determine:  In  either  cjiso  the  element  of  pause 
comei  in,  whether  it  be  pause  on  the  word  or  paii5e  after  the  word  ; 
and  without  rcccgniiion  of  tliis  clement  correct  scatiuon  is  really 
inipotsibleJ 

Smdents  of  the  subject  will  probably  ^y  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  this  conception  of  n>etre.  It  agrees  with  the  old  Greek 
doctrine,  so  far  as  that  divided  its  feet  by  times  ntbcr  than  by 
syHabkSii  It  agrees  ^ich  any  ihcor)',  anciciit  or  tnudt^tn,  wliich 
detects  extra  Icnj^h  ("  longer  tlian  lon^  "^  in  cettain  syllable^  and  it 
sicckfl  r>oc  merely  to  point  tliis  out,  buc  to  AA&ign  its  ciuse  And 
explanation.  It  E»dopts  and  taaken  more  general  Cokri^gc*»  theory 
in  ibe  pre&ee  to  "Chtislabel/'  where  he  says  that  Engtrsh  ^■e^s^  should 
be  tcanned  by  counting  ihe  accents,  not  the  syllables,  so  that 
"Tu— whilt — Tu — whoo  !"  i*  the  metrical  equivalent  somriimes  of 
seven  syflables,  sometimes  of  twchv?.  And  still  more,  of  course,  it 
agrees  with  the  ^■lew  of  those  ^ho  prefer  to  adopt  musical  notes  and 
terms  for  the  analysis  of  English  vcne,  and  to  apeak  of  minim, 
crotchet,  and  quaver  rather  tlun  merely  of  lorig  and  short  syllables. 

At,  indeed,  our  "period  "  is  clearly  much  analogous  to  a  bar  of 
music,  with  its  rests  as  well  as  notes,  ic  may  be  asked  why  the 
musicat  notation  is  not  adopted  outfight.  Wc  should  get  the  bene6t 
of  a  mticb  more  elastic  system,  the  whole  ran^  from  semibrc^'c  to 
icemifiuAver  and  furtlier,  together  with  all  the  variatiotis  introduced 
by  doctcd  notes,  syncopation,  and  compound  time  bcini;  at  our 
semce.  Undoubtedly  the  advantage  >«vould  be  gie^i,  and  were  this 
the  only  ahcmatirc  lo  out  ordinal  pscudo-Clawie  nomenclature,  it 

'  Sonikftyt  ia  Mr.  RoUrt  Bclc^Anan'4  Sa!li^  ff  yuJai  fuariot,  cnc  whole 
line  is  fbnied  by  Ju  woeds  "  MaJc  twcei  tound/'  ihete  thr«  tillable  oocepying 

ih^  tSmegwtva  elKtrbene  ia  the  pccm  to  eJlJicf  nU  or  <cvci. 
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wculd  deserve  immediate  adoplUKi.  Oac  of  its  most  illtmrious 
adherents  (is  the  present  writer  has  but  latd^  discovered)  is  Mr. 
RiuVin.  "Elcmaiiior  KnglUh  Prosody  "  (Orpington,  i8So)  is  the 
name  ofa  sIcitJcr  tnict,  Ici^  knovn  than  it  should  be,  in  irhicU  his 
views  arc  set  forth.  Like  all  out  great  writer's  work,  this  ptnnphkt 
contains  much  admirably  expressed  truth,  coupkd  with  some  things 
that  c:tn  only  be  called  whimai<'al  and  fantaatic  Hla  anoiysis  of 
English  verse  is  often  mutcrly  and  eonvincing,  full  of  Hashes  of 
luminous  insight,  if  sometimes  blinding  in  its  very  brilliADce ;  whit 
is  most  dlspuul>le  is  generally  etpresifti  in  terms  of  th«  grealet 
certitude.  As  n  metrisi  he  must  not  be  implicitly  followed.  His 
list  of  feet  differs  in  se\'er;k)  points  from  that  commonly  accepted ; ' 
mttn  he  uses  (without  explanation)  as  equivalent  to  /W,  instead  of 
in  Its  ordinary  English  sense.  In  some  respects  his  work  must  be 
called  that  of  an  amateur,  but  an  amateur  of  genius,  more  splendid 
even  in  his  blunders  than  any  plodding  professional  It  \%  even 
dcubiful  whether  within  the  nrtrrow  limits  of  some  sixly  sparsely 
printed  psges  any  English  vi-riter  has  given  us  more  vcalth  of  analysis 
and  iUuslration,  more  suggestive  hints  and  interesting  side-lights  on 
the  whole  subject  and  pto\  ince  of  metre. 

But,  with  all  rcspeaco  Mr.  Kuskin  rind  other  eminent  authorities, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  arc  not  grave  reasons  agiinsi 
employing  this  mu&ical  tioUtion.  In  the  fir&t  place,  it  pins  ^%  down 
to  assigning  an  ciact  value  to  every  syllable  in  oi;r  line-  Immensely 
more  comprehensLve  as  the  mu^eal  notation  b,  that  man  b  to  be 
pitied  who  attempts  lo  express  in  it  the  prodigious  complexity  of  our 
syllabic  structure^  Remembering  that  accont  as  well  as  quantity 
must  bo  taken  into  account,  that  quantity  mehs  and  fuse*  in  the 
hands  of  accent,  while  accent  itsdf  depends  on  the  subtlest  interpr^ 
taiion  of  exact  shades  of  meaning — both  accert  and  quantity, 
moreover,  being  to  some  extent  moulded  by  the  mere  rhythmical 
flow  of  ihc  line— one  can  readily  apprehend  the  quite  tnsupcrablo 
difficulty  of  such  a  task.  Secondly,  the  musical  notation  requires  us 
to  regard  each  syllible  as  being  wholly  in  one  period  or  another.    A 

■  ThujTiifi  Trochrt  i^  ^^1^1  mosl  writers  call  a  Pjiiliic,  wMlc  i*hflt  ihcy  ciJI  a 
Trxhrf  hn  mtmr!^  Chorcus.  This  last  term,  wh]{^h  simply  niE^in^  a  Toot  uvd  in 
choTu««,  l»  Applied  by  other  writers  sometime*  lo  the  Pynhic,  samclimcs  lu  the 
TrochM-,  wmctimci  even  to  tKc  TiiUriLch  ;  and  li  therefore  bc»(  nvoIitcJ  u  un* 
liiguoua.  In  my  o^ti  iDBgh  liat  (  fVnf-i'/rwc/wrf,  note  A)  Chsrtt  is  unrortnuaiely 
given  u  a  lynon/m  for  Pyrrhic  InaEcEid  of  (u  (he  noEc  foUuwing  abowt  wju  in- 
tcjiiJ«<Jl  for  Trochee  This  slip  may  (cctn  to  bar  oliI  Mr.  Kiukia's  uscTlicn 
that  "nearly  all  writer*  on  prosody"  confuse  the«  two  feet :  but  eiccpt  that  tbc 
name  ■*  c^orie  foot  '*  it  givcrj  to  both,  I  know  of  no  cround  for  hit  itiitcment. 
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DOCci  of  ocdifoiy  Wns^^  whkh  b  pvtlf  in  one  bar  aiuI  partly  in 
anotbo^t  vosld  be  looked  oa  as  a  morutrodty  ui  miuic  But  in 
BKftc  there  Mrcroi  no  rauoa  vhy  thit  should  not  happen.  The 
ftcriods  yodcriie  the  syllables,  but  tbc^  oced  nol  necessarily  comci^le 
abeohately  vith  them.  Let  u»  test  theory  again  by  exaanple,  and  see 
vhether  &cU  prove  or  disprcnre  thifl  concpptioo  of  the  fieicibillcy  of  r 
period 

The  second  verse  or  Teanyaoii's  laat-qtioted  poom  begins— 

O  wen  (U  the  &lK»un'm  boy 

Tm  W  ihMtt  viLh  hi<  dilrf  U  r^y  t 

I>i%-iding  these  Uocs  into  three  periods,  it  ifi  easy  to  sec  that  0  wcU 
occupies  one  period,  the  two  "  long  "  syllables  occupying  the  time  of 
thr«c^  And  forming  something  like  a  sfondc£.  But  what  of  the  other 
two  periods  in  this  tine?  Shall  wc  give  three  syllable:-  to  cadi? 
But  ao  one  really  divide*  the  words  *o  :  /?r  /Me  foh^-<rmaH*t  ^. 
Shall  we  scan  a^  we  read,  f>r  tki  fitker — m^trn's  ^,  giving  four 
fyllihks  to  the  second,  and  only  two  to  the  third?  This  m^iy  be 
fkcsm  the  iTtith,  Uit  it  scarct^ly  seems  the  whole  truth,  Aauming 
the  correctness  of  our  periods—  of  which  more  may  be  said  later— it 
leecDS  necessarr  U>  conclude  that  the  division  betYrecn  second  and 
thud  periods  comes  somewhere  during  the  word  fisktr,  but  not 
pccdbely  cither  before  or  after  the  secorid  syllable  of  the  word. 
Once  w%  are  freed  Trom  the  tynnnous  domination  oifitit  there  seems 
QOtlung  strange  in  this  idea  of  the  periods  underlying  the  sylhblcs 
btit  not  coonddtng  with  theni.  It  would  indeed  l>c  ftlnuige  if  such 
Don-coincMlesKC  did  not  occur  sometimes,  when  wc  remember  how 
otn-  poeca  exhaust  e\'ery  dev-ice  to  give  freedom  and  mriety  to  their 
n»ctrc 

This  mi^ht  possibly  Heem  an  instance  of  oici  minute  analysis, 
were  it  not  that  similar  casci  occur  so  frequently)  and  that  their 
caus*  seems  so  unmistakable.  In  the  very  i^cxl  line  the  word  mltr 
is  dmded  in  the  same  way.  bfot  to  dwdl  too  much  on  one  poem, 
notice  the  wordfi  iulictsed   In  the  following    lines  from  various 

writers — 

VTIicre  he  stinds,  ilt«  Arch  Feu  in  a  vmbU  fom. 
Tlus  world  is  the  mptAtr  of  aU  wc  feet. 
AaiI  hi*  i^k^fi  ircie  glMming  in  pufp1«  and  golJ. 
O  tJfM  are  Ihtr  ^^m  jind  friend*  who  nhill  lirr. 
And  die  wavc-wcifn  homs  of  tlie  tiMotn^  bock. 
And  a  ^rk  in  my  fccL 

Is  it  no4  clear  that  in  all  thc&o  cnscs  the  division  of  the  periods 
does  not  coincide  with  the  division  of  syllables,  %o  thai  the  elasticity 
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cf  our  unit  need  not  be  hampered  by  the  limitt  which  such  coinci- 
dence would  involve  ? 

It  woiild  sccni  ufcr,  then,  not  to  aticmpt  usigning  cxitct  value 
\(>  each  con^ilucnt  of  the:  pcrtod,  but  to  be  content  to  rcgajxl  the 
Utter  itacU  »  our  unii.  Not  ihAl  this  eonception,  l«kon  b  and  by 
lUeir,  cstrrics  us  very  fir.  1  o  tny  that  fhyihmic  peHods  undcrlit  ft 
line  ifi  lo  wy  merely  what  every  metrical  criiit^  :i<!mitii.  N'nr  h^  £t  been 
denied,  fto  far  as  I  knew,  tb;tt  these  pi^Hods  Are  of  equal  and  unifbnn 
length.  Thh  indeed,  wc  have  seen,  is  usually  conndcred  the  most 
essential  and  diflcrenliating  quality  of  I'crsc.  To  assert  that  every 
line  in  "  i^iadisc  Lost "  coniists  of  fire  Much  periods,  therefore,  may 
leem  to  deal  only  with  the  A  i)  C  of  the  question.  Undoubtedly 
«e  vant  to  go  much  further,  desiring  not  merely  to  fccogni&c  bat  to 
characterise  the  periods,  seeking  to  discover  their  quslitics  and  the 
laws  of  their  framing.  But  a  just  general  oonceplioo  b  half  the 
battle*  When  wc  take  the  clastic  ptriod^  instead  of  the  rigid  foci  so 
dear  to  gcnciations  of  English  mcCrius,  as  our  fundamenul  conoep- 
tion,  wc  At  legist  tn:ad  iiurer  ground,  and  any  progrcia  wc  make  fs 
likc-ly  tu  be  real  inatcad  of  lUusory.  Let  us  mtv  in  what  directiun  it 
leads  us. 

Three  clcmcntit,  vc  have  already  seen^  go  to  make  up  the  dianctcs' 
ora"peTlod" — Aa^nt^  Qaantity^^n^  Pamt,  The  nature  of  accent 
has  formed  the  »uhj«-ot  of  hoc  debate  among  Er>glish  grammarians. 
It  i*  comelimes  identified  with  mrtriral  icius,  som^rimc^  («b- 
illvtded  inlo  various  dasMfiailions— logical,  rheti^rical,  and  the  like. 
But  for  practical  luirposes  it  may  be  defined  simply  as  the  stress 
which,  from  wtiatcvc-r  reason,  emphostses  one  syllable  more  than 
others.  U'^hcthcr,  in  so  doing,  it  lengthens  the  sylbble  on  which  it 
fills,  ta  a  point  open  to  dispute.  It  certainly  does  not  lengthen  tlie 
A'owcl,  as  is  oflcn  said ;  a  short  vowel  can  be  emphasised  as  easily  as 
a  long.  But  it  is  probable  that  whatever  gi^-et  prominence  10  a 
qrllsble  tends  to  nialce  the  voice  dwell  on  thai  ^'liable;  to  this 
esctcnt,  though  not  necessarily  or  invariably,  Accent  has  probably 
some  effect  in  prolonging  tlic  duration  of  a  syllable.  Quantity 
proper,  again,  depends  partly  on  the  natural  length  or  shortness  of 
voxels,  partly  on  the  retarding  influence  of  a  number  of  ConsODinta. 
Ooaely  aUied  to  Accent  on  the  one  side,  it  is  on  the  other  as  closely 
allied  to  Paniw,  The  lingering  of  the  voiccon  a  syllable,  from  logical 
Off  emotional  or  purely  nmslcal  reri^ftrn;,  directly  affects  in  quantity- 
Bui  there  remains  a  residuum  not  so  affcctM  ;  hf  i^  n  had  vense* 
maker  who  unduly  shortens  a  nnturnlly  lorg  syllable,  or  lengthens  a 
ahorr  one.    T)\t  third  clement,  l'jiuiw^\\i^\jtttT\s\3.?f.':,v.tLUv  defined; 
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tc  nay  be  either  pause  on  n  sylbUe,  or  a  momentaiy  BQtnca  bcfDn 
or  after  one  Ttic  fonncr  w  doselj  allied  to^  pcifaap*  icarcdy 
disdii^idttUc  from,  Qtuntily ;  the  latter  has  iis  independent  ftinction 
in  Ea^lbh  verse.  \Mim  thc^  three  elements  are  fairly  taken  into 
acaxntithcrcio^msUUle  dii)&cuUy  in  recognising  the  fundannentil 
unifonnity  kA  the  pcriodi  which  underlie  our  syllabic  diversity. 

Tine  chaiucicr  of  the  period  nnusl*  or  course,  be  dctcrmixHd  by 
cxamming  the  poem  as  a  whole,  ^^'e  mu&t  not  takv  single  lines, 
wUch  often  dliTcr  very  widely  from  the  riornial  slructurc.  This 
muicty  i^  iodccd,  the  greatest  charm  cf  Engli^ih  verse-  "  Cor/cct " 
metre,  lines  which  repeat  an\-ar)'ingly  aomc  pn:ecribcd  codence, 
becoBe  incipkl  and  monotorKHni.  On  the  contrary,  the  aim  of  our 
grc^  poetfl  acem«  to  he  to  try  how  wi<!cly  they  can  dc'pnrt  from  the 
tiornul  "  period  "  without  destroying  the  effect  of  n?cunence.  The 
form  of  the  veisc  must  be  felt  as  underlying,  othccwi&c  it  o^ses  to 
pleftM^  ceases  to  be  felt  as  verse  it  all  £ut,  wiLhtn  these  limits,  the 
wider  variety  the  better.  Even  Pope  and  his  school,  in  the  tamest 
and  nMMt  artificial  period  of  English  poetr)-,  are  very  far  from 
following  an  invariable  pattern  of  structure.  Milton's  blank  venc, 
on  the  other  hand,  rings  the  changes  on  his  simple  five-period 
line  with  inexhaustible  variety  and  incomparable  completeness  of 
mivsic  And  ic  need  hardly  be  said  that  his  force  and  freedom,  not 
the  tamer  correctDess  of  the  precisians  of  \x%\  century,  form  the  ideal 
striven  after  l^  the  best  poets  oT  our  own  day ;  it  is  sitch  rer^e  as 
MiJioo's  and  Shakespeare's  that  wc  think  of  as  the  English  Muse's 
bigbcEt  iiuinincDt,  it  is  «uch  verse  therefore  that  any  metrical 
theory  n:ust  abo^'e  all  other?  justify  at>d  explain, 

Tlie  Qovmal  structure,  ihco,  forms  mereiy  the  basis  on  which  the 
poet  buildSf  the  theme  on  vhich  he  plays  hit  lariaitcns.  Possibly 
no  voigle  line  of  \C\%  poem  may  actually  follow  thi«  structure.  For 
of  f^UTse  all  our  ordintry  m«tre4,  nowadays  at  l^st,  are  common 
property ;  the  reader's  knowlcd^  of  them  ran  Iw  assumed  by  iSe 
poet  Probably  no  poet  gets  full  effect  from  a  metre  unfamiliar  to 
his  readers  :  the  necessity  for  marking  time  is  too  obvious,  tends  to 
letUrukd  constrain*  Great  poets  have  always  built  on  the  labours 
of  their  petdecessOTs.  Practice  Is  said  to  bring  out  the  capabilities 
of  a  metre ;  pcrhapt  it  is  the  hearers  as  much  as  the  singers  who 
require  to  be  lamiliaiised  vith  its  compass.  For  education  as  w^l 
as  nalirre  goes  to  form  our  car  for  poctr)* ;  the  child  and  the  savage 
love  a  stnple  singsong,  while  subtler  cadences  appeal  to  those  who 
have  acquired  or  inlierited  a  trained  car.  But  in  all  ca«es  the  law 
is  ihc  same     The  /lindaraenuJ  uniformity,  the  senst  o^  ^iWAoxe 
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tecdrrence  muu  be  nuide  distinct,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 

car  that  bean ;  iifLer  that,  variety  u  soughl,  and  ibc  gieait^t  Knsc  of 

departure  and  return  which  u  constJitcnt  irith  not  lo«ing  the  Indif- 

pcn^able  sense  of  pcfiodicity. 

One  of  the  salient  w.tys  of  emphasising  this  sense  of  recurrence 

i£  by  ihc  aliemaiion  of  strojig  and  weak  syllables.    Here  we  come 

bock  very  nearly  to  join  our  frieoda  the  '^CtaiiMcaL"  mciri^ta.      If, 

instead  of  unibic  or  anapecitic  fed  and  so  forth,  they  wercconient  to 

speak  of  iambic  and  iinapX4tic  cadences,  there  would  be  little  fauh  to 

fiiid  with  the  dcltnitLon.     These  terma  arc  Aa  ^ood  a^  any  other  for 

the  purpote,  and  they  have  tlie  odvanUige  of  being  fonilliar  to  all  who 

have  studied  the  subject-      But  it  ts  a  general  elTt^  not  a  partkubr 

succession  of  tylbblrs,  which  we  find  in  each  "period'';  and  the 

Sector  "cadence"  is  produced  by  attention  to  accent,  quantity,  and 

pauBC.     Milton's  verse  may  CD{iS]st  normally  of  fi^t;  iambic  feet,  yet 

a  particular  line  may  contain  no  single  such  foot,  a^  In  the  oft-qi 

uistarice'^ 

IIaH,  Soaof  ihc  Moftt  nigt),  hzU  of  l»ih  worlds! 


I 
I 


itU^«^_ 
feet;  1 


This  line  contains  ten  syllables,  therefore  preGumably  has  lire 
yet,  if  we  thus  divide  it,  no  one  foot  can  be  called  an  iambus  (short 
syllable  followed  by  long).  And  yet,  on  ihc  other  hand,  probably 
no  reader  objects  to  the  line  as  unmusical,  as  departing  too  widely 
from  the  accustomed  rhythm.  The  poet's  skill  retains  the  desired 
dTcct,  in  spite  of  continual  slight  departures  from  normal  stniclure 
These  departures  not  only  prevent  monotony,  but  seem  actually  to 
enhance  our  perception  of  the  periodic  basis;  the  slight  effort  of 
attention  nccnoary  tu  niainLaiii  bold  of  the  movement  prcvt-nts  the 
car  from  being  dulled,  and  quickens  our  acnsc  of  the  uiiirurmUy 
underlying  the  variatic^na. 

On  these  principles,  and  with  these  quallficationB,  \h^  ordinaty 
divisions  into  iambiCj  dactylic,  trochaic,  and  ana^^xitic  metres  may 
bealloivcd  lo  pass  muster.  It  may  be  douhted,  indeed,  wtietbtr 
these  distinctions  are  as  well  marked  in  English  as  in  CUssic  verse. 
The  easy  way  in  which  they  pass  into  each  other  seems  to  argue  nd 
fundamental  difference  of  structure.  And  when  once  ve  uke  in  that 
a  pause  may  on  occasion  stand  for  a  sellable,  it  is  clear  that  the 
dividing  bne  becomes  shadowy  indeed.  The  iambic  elTect  may 
prevail  in  one  part  of  a  tine,  the  trochaic  in  another.  The  cadence 
of  our  verse  seems  to  be  much  more  a  matter  of  movement  than  of 
syllabic  Uructtire ;  and  the  most  important  distinction  is  therefore 
between  verecs  wUich  move  in  "common  time"  and  verses  which 
move  in  ^'triple  time/'    But  here  Again  our  Classical  assodatioot 
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taotmiskad  as ;  it  is  net  dactyl  and  viapoest  that  move  to 
tim^  iamb  and  trochee  to  tineven.  On  tbe  contrary,  with  us 
il  sccDQs  just  the  oUiet  way.  Ijunt>  and  trochee  evidently  represent 
the  stead;  and  quiet  movement,  the  "common"  time  of  music,  vhito 
dactyl  an<l  anapgcst  represent  uneven  or  -Mriplc"  time.  Even  hcct 
:  dote  approximation  between  the  two,  often  in  the  same  poenif 
that  tbc  diflfcrcncc  is  one  tnej^dy  of  movement,  nowiac  of 
I  or  fuDdAincntal  iiKoiUJstency  of  Urvcture,  Aiid  it  is  raih  la 
the  cxlrcnw:  to  by  down  laws  ai  to  tbc  occaaioo.i  on  which  cither  it 
U>  be  UAcd  ;  thU  tnuai  be  left  to  the  poet'£  judgment  if  ive  wiEh  to 
avoid  the  Cuniliar  ^barnc  of  dognuttc  prediction  falsified  by  tbft 
J  Siq>renie  lest  of  suo:e4tf ul  rLcbtevement. 

The  wa/  is  pcrhfips  now  clear,  therefore,  to  see  what  ne  can  and 
what  wc  cannot  say  about  the  structure  of  "  periods."  We  can  gar 
that  Ifaey  are  intended  to  have  an  iambic,  or  troclmic,  or  anapaestic 
'  cflcct ;  we  cannot  say  that  this  c^ect  t^  attained  by  a  rigorously  exact 
ancceapon  of  sjllablei.  Other  things  than  this  must  be  taken  into 
accotmi,  and  in  particular  we  must  r<.-cognisc  tliat  the  cJfect  or  move- 
>«keat  of  a  period  is  conditioned  by  its  pauses  as  well  a^  its  syllabtes^ 
T«o  weak  syllables  may  take  the  place  of  an  iambus,  when  helped 
out  t^  a  pause,  as  in  the  second  foot  of  Milton's  Linc^ 

Curictiif)',  inquiutivc,  iDi|>ortufiei 
(V  in  the  second  foot  of  his  phrase, 

lo  the  first  only  of  these  tnsUmces  the  pause  is  mcirkcd  by  a  comma; 
but  is  it  any  leu  real  and  paljiablu  in  the  second  ?  Is  it  not  clear 
that  in  thta  second  ca«c  the  two  weak  syllables  would  be  irQuf&cieut 
to  &U  out  the  period,  were  they  not  helped  by  the  lingering  of  the 
voice  between?  And  if  this  be  so,  is  It  not  futile  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
Ibe  fiiel,  to  scan  our  verse  by  syllables  alone,  neglecting  tho  other 

» dements  which  are  ef^tially  essential  to  ihe  structure,  and  contribute 

^tqully  to  the  resultant  effect,  of  the  period? 

On  the  other  hind,  once  wc  get  the  movement  of  the  line  correct. 
«e  need  not  be  too  anxious  about  the  precise  form  of  the  structure ; 
wc  need  not  too  carefully  distinguish  between  iambic  and  trochaic 
verses  on  the  one  hand,  dactylic  and  anapxstic  on  the  other.  Theio 
b  little  if  any  real  difference  between  these  movements.  It  may  be 
doubtful,  for  instance,  whether  ''Drcak,  break,  break  V^  should  be 
c1a£5cd  as  anapaestic  with  spondaic  substitution— 

Ob  thy  cold  |  gny  slona,  1 0  Sea— 
Of   dactylic   with  similar    variety,    the    short    syllables   at     the 
bcgiinuDg  of  the  lines  bdng  "  redundant,"  and  read  rcaDy  i: 


in  con-       i 
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"^  --fl/Vr  I  ^r^   JTrr  T^_*r  ua  insn^xii::.''  Js^sa  i  aunevtai 
V    ,tr   .-r-.T 'w.  !Jr-;Ji-----  ^-jsesec  ii  3  eat  ai  jianicu  zl-^ 

'  -r.r.'T,:     ^.     »  ../.-     ?      :    I.-r--,:^,    ~    ,Ti;'*r:n::t    IT  tie   ■^■■7":jr    1^"*^    rf 

'.**■,■■    .';.',    r^'^    tr*l     i::.r.  -/.r  :x:e£     Lterr  uusriiiiica    KZUi^in  "JZjt 
"i   :;<•  /A-jn  ■>'  .'!«,  i  viwT  ^t'  ii;^t. 

■>*,  v.*-/  p^r,  ^/*  t  n.aeri  ir:h ;  iie  iky  _  _  . 
7 i  -.****  r-  /wi/  i'/"r*5;'^^r,^'!  ithit-  t-  tike  Hr.ei  of  i  tswe  dried  un^taniy 

f  'rv'i  mf  fpi''^  ;  min^  ejei  rUvIe  ;  ihc  died  roni^, 

\.]Vi'  tli'>  tiritrkv  U'>wn  Mit  oft  tnilbji  i&d  dk? 
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iKtrti  th^l  xht  problem  IS  mott  blereftlmg  ind  most  difficu}! ;  it  is 

Eb(Ki  bi  particular,  that  the  function  of  "pause"  b  most  clotrlj 

qfocoti  most  obfiottsly  an  important  feature  in  the  solution.    Did 

^mperait,  it  would  be  u^l  to  consid^  s  multitude  of  instances, 

is  cm;  form  of  r^Ur  and  irrcguliir  metre  ;  it  is  only  by  mcb 

Aidcttlc  illustration,  such  iridcljr  extended  application  and  nnalfds, 

ibl  tbs  truth  of  a  tlicoiy  can  he  tested.     For  itie  i^reseni,  tiowcvcr, 

i{  mm£  suffice  to  conclude  with   but  one  or  two  irut^tncea^    u 

dirctiilied  as  possible,  to  cxcm^\\\y  particular  poioia.     Any  inlerested 

ntda  can  easily  fitxl  at  nkany  more  as  ho  Lilccflv  and  it  is  hoped 

thai  l&e  jicneral  principle  instiled  on  will  supply  him  with  themethod 

oT  a  ttore  accurate  analysis. 

Take,  first,  the mctreofShellcj's "Cloud."  Tlie normal structtnc 
<>r  this  poem  is  obvioLisly  cnafastic^  two  shorlsyllables  followed  by  a 
^Of^  In  a  fciF  casc^r  where  the  periods  an:  wholly  filled  by  syllables, 
Uk  arapgots  are  unnsistak^ble— 

Utc  A  cblM  ;  from  the  vomb,  [  like  a  ghoul  |  from  the  tomb, 
J  vii£  I  sjkI  untnilld  [  ii  i^n. 

^Sut  br  more  commonly  they  are  disguised,  a  pause  being  subsUtutcd 
Tor  one  or  more  of  the  weak  syllatjle^  This  ^ubstitulion  may  occur 
at  [be  beginning  of  a  line,  ^^-^ 

vff  I  on  the  jag  I  of  1  iDtJun-  {  loincrig. 

In  this   fona  it  is  familiar  to  dl  metrists.    But  it  must  also  bo 
recognised  as  a  feature  of  any  period- 

And  ihcn  [  i^Ja  ]  I  <IisM>!vc  f  tl  in  laia. 

The  first  three  words  of  this  line  occupy  the  time  of  two  anapaests 
We  do  DOC  pronounce  them  rafudly,  in  the  time  of  oclosyllahic  metre ; 
Ihe  voice  Ungers  on  and  between  them,  spacing  out  the  tifne  of  the 
period  It  is  not  a  question  of  '*  quantity  " ;  the  word  agairt  cannot 
possibly  be  a  ^xindee.  U  is  the  jiausc  before  c^ain  Avhich  fills  up 
the  metre,  aad  maUitains  the  anapxsiic  effect.  This  effect  is  the 
doQiifunt  metrical  cofkccptign  throughuui.  Various  htdc  teraporaiy 
departures  only  ^crve  to  atrcn^lhcci  our  hold  on  it.  Double  rhymes 
oocaaionaily  perplex  \\  for  the  mooicnt.  The  periods  sometimes 
furponly  do  not  coincide  with  the  i:yIUblcs  aa  in 

But  any  careful  reader,  undoubtedly,  will  bear  the  anapiesttc  pcriodt 
undcrljini;  the  lines  throughout ;  and  it  is  by  th^e,  not  by  \H  mere 
syllabic  straetme,  that  the  porm  should  be  scanned,  soin^  symbol 
being,  if  thought  nemsary.  employed  to  indicate  the  pauses  which 
/J!/  tip  the  iiiac  iff  ihe  pciiods. 
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For  A  less  oVHous  instance,  we  maj  take  next  Mr  Meredith^ 
poem  **  I'li*j;l>us  with  AiJmeuii."    The  nwtre  b  erempUfied  in  *u 
lints  AS 

Mincfful  Yfftt  the  BhepWdi,  ai  now  the  Doon  •«*«« 

BcQl  a  burning  eyebrow  to  brotm  cveiide, 

TlKSclines  cau  !»carcc]y  be  rcaJ  witliuui  rtcogQlUon  of  lie  pauses 
irbicb  form  part  of  ihc  structure.  Where  precisely  thc^  come  it 
maj  \k  less  easy  to  determine  To  my  ear  the  verses  seem  troehitCf 
and  tlie  inten-ening  spac«a  tniglit  be  fiUed  up  in  eome  flucb  vay  ta 
thb^ 

Mindful  I  *U  the  1  ihepherJ  |  boyt  as  |  now  the  |  noon  w-  |  vere — 
Bent  It  I  buroEni*  [  fiery  |  brow  Xo  \  paFlid  \  eren'  |  IJde. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  Mr.  Meredith's  actual  metre-  Bui,  keeping  to 
this  time  (if  I  am  right],  he  Iu.h  created  a  new  and  admirable  metre  for 
himself  by  substituung  pauses  for  some  of  these  syllables.  Instead 
of  shefh^rd-^p  he  writes  boldly  sh/^herds^  compeHing  the  roice 
to  pause  after  that  word,  ^nd  so  getting  an  eiTect  of  great  free- 
dom and  vigour*  Similarly,  tycbrvw  occupies  the  lime  of  three 
syllables,  and  bnncn  cvetide  of  lire,  this  last  giving  the  strong  finish 
on  three  accented  syUablei  which  all  readers  cT  this  poem  must 
have  noticed,  A  metre  so  peculiar  as  this  needs  careful  observance; 
the  slightest  departure  from  it  would  cause  bewilderment  to  the 
reader  And  I  nink  it  will  be  found^  therefore,  that  Mr-  Meredith 
follows  t^e  same  scheme  closely  in  each  verse;  while  the  refrain 
after  each,  though  divided  into  shorter  lines,  really  repeats  the 
endenee  of  the  first  line  with  a  ^'ery  slight  deviation.  Whether 
this  analysis  gives  a  satisfactory  accoiini  of  the  structure,  readers  can 
judge  by  testing  it  on  any  of  the  other  lines  of  the  poem.  Hut  that 
the  pause  in  each  line  forms  an  e&^ntiaJ  and  prominent  part  of  the 
structure,  may  surely  be  taken  as  beyond  all  doubt;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  point  which  it  is  desired  here  to  enforce. 

Finally,  take  one  of  Ml  Rudyatd  Kipling's  favourite  swinging 
metres,  of  wbich  a  line  from  "  The  Lost  Chantey  "  may  stand  as  t 

specimen — 

Tjy&A  Gin(  rVie  Koulior  the  jolly  jolly  manien. 

This  IS  clearly  enough  a  line  of  four  periods*      Mad  he  cboseo 
to  write  It  in  a  slower  movement,  we  might  have  had  some  stich 

ifa)thm  as 

Loudly  t  *<>ulg  of  t  JovUl  |  ttllon. 

This  would  liavc  been  claimed  as  trochaic  metrct  aDsverlng  to  the 
familiar  time  of 

Would  feu  hcu  4  Spanish  l»fly 
How  Alie  woo'J  an  Ka^ll&hnun  ? 
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BH  ^.  KipUng  lias  pccfnTcd  the  swing  ftcd  go  of  «  mucti  more 
ofdd  moTtfocnt-  Shall  wc  say  ihal  the  metre  is  triple  time,  aivd  the 
poMds  ibetflic?— 

ire  si^t*  1^(1  vc  oT)ly  tbb  line  to  go  liy,  though  strict  oietnMs 
■ooMbiTeiBdcfatiDublctoeJtpljun  bona  nipid  double-trochee (/W?y 
^1^)  cin  tMlce  the  place  of  a  dactyl  m  tbc  thiid  foot  or  period.  But 
vka  ve  read  the  poem  at  a  wh^  —and  this,  at  said  before,  b  tbe 
odf  Bay  CO  arrive  at  the  reil  KtrxKCuro  of  a  line — wc  cc^r  tbat  the 
DIPfCQCrU  k  yrt  more  rapid-  Four  sylbblcn,  not  three,  go  notmiLI^ 
IOftp«riod,yif//^>n/^  giving  in  Tact  Uie  regular  lime,  not  the  excep* 
liaaL  The  second  line  of  each  staiua  usually  contains  its  full 
ODvpfemcnt  of  syllables,  ^x— 

Fligve  vpm  Ibe  |  barriouie  that  |  made  m  fort  ud  I  fle«^ 

b  the  oihera  thrive,  or  even  two.  syH3b!e<i  Utf\\\^l\y  flrffi^  for  a 
period,  yel  ihe  lime  remains  the  same  The  force  of  ihc  musical 
beat  marks  and  emphasises  ihe  measure,  obliging  us  to  eke  out 
penods  by  paascs.  A  mong  accent  falls  on  the-  first  syllable  of 
<adi  period,  a  vcaker  on  (he  ihird ;  the  b-nt  period  of  each  line  is 
"  tjuncatcd,"  to  gire  the  sense  of  completion.  The  ideal  Etnicttirc  of 
the  5nt  and  second  lines  may  be  represented  fairly,  if  grotcsquctyi 
as  folton-^^ 

nmty  immrjf  \  Umty  ttmty  \  t^miy  tnmty  \  ttlmly  turn  \ 
TAmiy  tnmty  |  Ofmjy  tumiy  \  idmty  ftiyiO'  \  Af'w. 

The  third  line  (which  is  printed  as  two)  and  the  fourth  repeat 
tbe  same  measure,  with  redundant  syllables  at  the  beginning  of 
each ;  these  laU  we  may  rcg;tr<l  as  tacked  on  to  the  I'tne  before. 
Here  is  a  specimen  verse,  scanned  by  its  pcrioda : — 

f^wl  0n£  the  [  foiiUofthel  jollf  jolty  t  mMrincnt  | 
K«yi  bit  wc  were  |  tittgrj,  and  a  |  Tiuiy  folk  nrc  [  wc  t 

If  wc    wockcd  tbc  ihlp  [a-  |  gcihcf  uii  she  |  loundnrcd  in  foul  \  wenthcrt 
Arcwc  I  b«bo  that  w«  vKovJd  |  clAinour  for  a  |  Tcngouicc  ontli«  |  bm^ 

Wherever  only  tliree  syllables  come  to  a  period,  ii  will  be  noiJctd 
that  the  YCnce  tulunJlj  lingers  or  pauacs  10  m^kc  up  the  rhytlim. 
The  iMxtG-scnAc  of  the  poet  is  the  sole  practical  criterion,  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  his  readers  its  sole  }ii?aif) cation.  Skiliul  handling  of  accent, 
(juanliiy,  and  pause  enables  hini  to  satisfy  our  car,  and  compels 
any  trtdligmt  r^der  to  follow  this  time.  The  lilt  of  the  metro 
torr*  no  *^boire,  rvon  when  fptantity  ]%  sometimes  rather  daringly 
disregarded:  supposed  necessities  of  syllabic  equivalence  go  for 
aovgiit,  :md  the  strong  Bow  of  tbc  line  carries  us  unresistingly  along. 
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The«  are  screnl  oibcr  poems  im!teii  in  this  mdre^  tbe  identitf 
of  whkb  «iU  nov  be  apparent. 

lut  b  oat  [  M— O  1  coolly  it  otf  j  ^iu^ 

it  t  cootpicuoui  domplfe 

Coulwtao—  I  CTOHteM     I  fO«id  ifce  wocM  lod  |  back  igftia 
]|  cast  in  the  aac  mould,  and  we  recogmse  it  again,  vith  an  extra 
■^kbicoMmine^sqiucsEd  into  tbe  iecoodpeiiod,  in 

Wbetbcr  this  view  of  his  inctrc  would  comincnd  itaelf  to  Mr.  Kiplbg, 
one  does  not  know.  But  that  luch  is  the  actual  nunxmcnt  of  hb 
ircrM  Kcms  hardly  open  to  question.  To  test  it  fully,  kt  us  space 
out  another  complete  sunsi— it  nil!  not  be  Toffotlcn  that  the  strong 
accent  bib  on  the  fit^t  syllable  of  each  p<rriod :— * 

5m,  utod,  and  ]  doudihdTI  ]  ful  not  EiQm  the  I  Cice  of  it,  | 

SUngBig.  'I'^inK  I  >fJn4l(iJ>,  nor  (Ih  ]  lubiuf  l^jin^  {  free  \ 
Add  the  I  thipt  ihdl  go  *-  [  tircti'T  to  ibc  |  clnry  u/  the  ]  I.*orit,^ 
Who  I  hard  ibc  (iltjr )  taitur-rolk  ^nd  |  gjivc  ihtm  b&ck  their  [  ms. 

These  few  instances  must  sufEcc  as  illustrating  the  applicaiion 
tbe  period^lheory  to  English  verse  Only  tlic  outlines  cf  a  large 
and  complicated  subject  have  been  rouglily  sketched  out  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  But  it  does  seem  as  if  the  method  there  suggested 
might  with  advantage  rqihcc  our  present  system  of  scanning  \jfttt* 
The  sense  of  [nclrical  time,  the  |)crcepuon  cf  the  ihythin  and  move- 
ment of  a  vcr^c,  is  a  safer  guide  than  imaginary  values  assigned  to 
particular  ayllabTCH.  So  at  lta\t  the  present  writer  lias  Long  thought, 
and  he  would  be  gtad  to  see  the  matter  funhcr  discussed  and 
woilced  out.  ThcJC  i*  no  novelty  in  ilte  ides  ieadf,  and  but  HitKe 
in  Its  application  \  it  sccki  to  forrniilaic  vliat  proLably  moat  readers 
have  felt  and  ol>»crvcd.  One  cannot  but  regret  that  the  laws  of 
Engliah  verse  should  be  lesB  studied  than  thc&e  of  Grvek  or  Laiin, 
that  we  should  sttfl  knew  so  little  of  the  ftcttial  movement  snd 
mechanism  of  our  metrp.  To  a««iit  in  laying  n  foundation  for  stich 
kfiovledge,  to  contribute  in  somo  sniall  degree  to  the  solution  of 
difficult  and  interesting  questions,  is  all  that  the  present  piiper 
presumes  to  attempt 

T,  S.  OMOBCD, 

*  Thii  Cockney  ihymc  U  hateful  to  nice  tan,  but  ciifi  doim  wmi^  r^spccUUc 
authmily,  m  of  Knta  and  Mr>  Swinbuine  id  jureflii«  pcca.  Hcr«  it  Duy  HM 
b«  out  tjf  pUoc,  Init  in  uigCher  jjuciti  uf  ihc  Mtiic  voJuruc  ( 7Af  S^vrn  J«Ai)  U 
oflendt  gmily.  Put  la  the  mouih  of  M^^ndmi,  il  la  \\\rt\y  atoWiun  m  grau 
u  If  wc  mflJc  txi  Cnaliih  Bpoftun«D  tjHog  homo  %  t^fiU  of  pulrldgcat^  ot  a& 
th  Whip  tflJk  of  ihe  /j/;  of  a  fom  1    From  "  M'.\ndrcwi'  Hymn,"  ii»ny  nic, 
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LIKE  '\%  ^ort,  xtvdi  learning  long*  Fevr  of  tu  Emre  tune  to  atady 
Anything  thon:>ughly ;  »nd  JLt  for  our  mother  tongue  "it 
tipon  D«  l>y  hudle,"  a«  old  Richard  Mulcartcr,  fnil  h^d- 
ler  of  the  Merchant  I'aylor^  School*  sud,  iliiiw  hunilred  years 
UcACc  most  of  [IS  often,  and  nil  of  us  somctlriKs,  catch  ou^^ 
selves  tuing  rcidy-cuuSc  phrasos  of  whose  source  uid  force  w  know 
Iktle  Off  nothing.  **  That  will  happen  at  the  Grtck  Calends "  may 
«cn  be  one  of  thcTM  phrasTf^  What  if  ''c^'cr)'  fool  knows"  that  tho 
s  hftd  no  cakiKJ^  ^^xA  then^fore  that  the  forc«  of  the  phraie  is, 
'never;  docs  every  fool  know  that  its  author  nas  the  Empcrof 
AustiJOais,  who  laid  of  certain  never-paying:  wighLi,  "Those  gentlemen - 
viil  pay  at  tl%  Greek  Calends"?  Sc  that  the  phrase  is  now  some 
3,000  )'cani  old,  though  still  current  in  the  higher  literature  of  Great 
Britain,  Greater  Britain,  Ameiica,  GermAny,  France,  and  liaJf; 
bcli&c  in  all  high  literature  on  the  Eace  of  the  {^lohc. 

The  wofftd  tt  ridi  ifi  happy  phraser  of  thi$  sUiin|),  nhich  gradually 
wotfc  tkctr  vay  from  the  land  of  tlidr  birth  into  other  lands  and 
laiignagca.  Wo  ahould  be  loth  to  count  the  number  of  times 
Tbomaa  Ounpbdrd  "Coming  cvcmts  ca^t  their  thadou-i:  before" 
clothed  in  i^rroan,  finch  place  in  the  5,000  pages  of  Treicichlce's 
"Hotory  of  Germany  "  ;  nhieh  thiii  gain-i  much,  though  Britain 
nothing.  Made  in  Germany,  the  cxccilcnt  imitaton  ]  Made 
itt  England — by  a  Scot—tlic  matchless  oriftina]  \ 

Thus  to  light  stjddenly  on  an  old  friend  in  a  foreign  book  is  like 
ily  lighting  on  a  Jle^^ndblood  old  friend  in  a  far  land.  Il 
sbedi  a  gleam  of  golden  light  on  the  strange  page,  and  makes  one 
fed  for  the  nonce  at  home.  And  we  can  ])romi»re  the  faithful 
student  of  the  best  English  literature— especially  the  Bible  and 
Sfaftkcspcare—that,  in  studying  the  best  foreign  lileraturc,  he  wilt 
find  these  gleams  neither  "few  nor  tar  between''— to  <|uotc 
CuBpbeU  yet  once  more. 

Shortly  before  hii  rcccni  dratb,  Lord  Chief  ju^ce  Coleridge:^ 
couoaclkd  ail  )-oung  men  ai>0  maulcn^  to  "read  ovily  the  besL'^ 
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The  ftdvtce  was  souncl  but  scitccty  original ;  for  QuiDtiUan, 
died  1,800  years  tgo,  says  thai  the  sudcing  orator  must 
word-stone  "optima  quEcqtie  legcndo"— in  plain  English,  by  reft£ng^ 
whatever  h  best  We  say  this,  not  with  the  iU-naturcd  view  ofv 
charging  Lord  Coleridge  with  wilful  pla^iaiism— fot-  the  samcj 
thought  may  ci-sily  occur  lo  two  ditTercnt  persona — or  ui  oM  manj 
imy  readily  misukc  for  his  own  what  is  really  the  Truit  of  his  eaily  j 
reading.  No,  we  merely  wish  10  back  Loid  Coleridge's  autlwriiyf 
with  that  of  a  name  yet  mor«  shirring  limn  hu  ovn,  But  here  tho)l 
boiCTolcnt  reader  may  exdaim,  "  You  bid  us  read  only  the  t>cst,  yd . 
escpcct  ua  torcad^rnr!"  A  tcoicr  that!  vrhkh  might  fairly  havti 
■tainped  Quintilian  himselC  What  can  poor  wc  do  ?  Appeal  lo  ibaJ 
umpire  ?  Hovei'er  ruthftil,  he  Rit:sC  say  "  Oul  1 "  and  leave  at  to  4 
plood  for  one  more  inningn^  a«  Selpl<*«c  du^cfs  who  can't  do  much  j 
dama^.  I 

The  old  Romafi  year  began  wiih  March  (so  did  the  old  English' 
year,  for  that  matter),  Meanwhil1^  the  Romans,  beginning  with] 
Marcli,  catlc<l  t^eir  fiilh  month  QuintiUs,  from  ^ninths  {M\h\  \X&\ 
they  renamed  it  July,  in  honour  of  Julius  Ca;^r.  Then  they  pro-^ 
ccoded  to  rename  Soctilis  (sinh  month)  Augu-«t,  in  honour  ofj 
Augustus  Cxsar,  hia  adopted  son.  Some  ser\i1e  Roman  senatoraj 
wanted  to  christen  tbc  biith^months  of  Vitcllius  and  Domitian  . 
those  patterns  of  wisdom  and  manhood.  I^  uft  feel  thankful 
those  sUush  dancrtrs  of  vice  failed  10  carry  their  point ;  and  thai 
— though  Walling  Street  be  a  corrupiion  of  Viielliana  Strau— no^ 
ancji  names  oa  Vitctly  and  I^omitkn  dihgmce  our  Bfiii^h  calendar.- 
Sdll  we  »GC  that  — x-i  the  word  calendar  itself  comci  from  the  Komaitj 
calenda— so  all  ihc  moncha  of  our  yes^t  hear  Roman  naivcfl.  ^  Who) 
will  rid  UK  of  the  C.rcckR  and  the  Ri^mani  ?  ^'  ( 

That  ^-ery  phm^e  ha*  a  long  hUtory.     Twa*  the  wrar-ciy  of  th«l 

French  RonunEicists  of  ift^      The  ntghl  of  the  lirsC  uagbfl  of^ 

Victor  Hu}^ri\  romAntit:  play.  "  Rm.ini,*^  when  Th&>phi]e  Gaudcs) 

sponedhis  blood  red  waistcoat  on  purpose  to  rile  thcho«tJleClas£idsts<  J 

Hugo's  backci^  casi  thit  phrase  in  ihcir  tcclh.     One  feda  tempted! 

lo  ask,  by  ibe  way,  ifchere  is  that  wai.^tcoat  now?    Has  it  \'anishcd— ^ 

[like  Wms  Hn^itmann'a  party— into  tJie  EwigVeit  (Avig-kitc,  if  yool 

[pleaw:  wlien  other  fdlovs  sport  stich  scrcflm-coloured  n^al^lcoat^t 

^  W%  hard,  indeed,  if  one  poor  quillman  mayn't  air  his  tiny  mite  oC 

German)?    The  Ewigkcit  means  the  e^ertasting— which  the  waiftcoatf 

I  could  not  t>e ;  yet  it  seems  likely  to  live  as  long  in  htcrature  as  thol 

[line,  "Qui  nous  d^tivrera  des   Grecs  et  des  Romains?"  which- 

•jwcd  from  the  pen  of  a  poet  natne<l  BeicVvwx  vjuw  yj^  ^««^  *au», 
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Roiuard  was  doing  Us  utmost  to  swamp  hu  mother-tongue 
:th  Greek  and  Ljtin  words  ttuu  drove  o-oy  plain  man  to  the 
dkbonary  or  to  despur.  In  1830  tJie  KonuknticL»L-«  r^ed  the  line 
opb  ind  fluDg  it  at  their  foes,  the  Wigi  (vitliout  an  /).  Note !  The 
Qttsicists  were  chi<:fl>'  elderly  and  bald  (witbout  tltdr  wigs);  the 
Roroaniicuta  yoiutg  and  ii«t«ral]j  biuiy, 

Eogiaxui  hoA  hftd  her  Ronioxd*;  Bon  Jonson,  Shakespeare's 
liicndt  for  one ;  and  Samuicl  Johnson,  Burke's  friend,  for  Another, 
Utm  we  socaecimcs  caJI  iho  Doctor,  soia«tun««  tlio  Grvat  Bear, 
Cihbotv  too,  may  ptur  vriih  thU  pair  as  a  svrom  frw  of  bomdy 
En^iiSx  What  aited  him  that  he  should  fontake  it  m  favour  of  a 
vile  jargon  which  i«  neither  EngUah,  FrencK  n&r  Latin,  but  a  patch- 
work of  the  three,  that  reminds  one  of  Uudibras'  hiigo  as  dctcHbcd 
by  Butler  ^— 

l^v  A  ^brlonha  £ikct 

^^K  WUch  l«uaH  pcdftcib  tniKh  affect; 

^^V  It  wis  >  paitl-^Dur'd  drcK 

^^^L  OF  patched  sntl  piebald  lun^v^o*  \ 

^^^^^^^K  Tnia  EceHib  cni  on  Creek  qthI  LftUn 

^^^^^^^^^  Uka  Aul£ft&  hcrttofnrc  on  utixi> 

^V  We  know  of  at  least  two  good  men  and  true%  who,  feeling  it  their 
^f  Auy  to  read  Gthbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  0I  Rome " — which  every* 
body  is  supposed  to  hare  read — manfully  attacked  the  twelve  stout 
tnoeei ;  but  finind  tlu!  xlyLe  90  loatliMjmc  thai  they  soon  cca,%cd  fiom 
Ibcit  laUnir,  and  h&ve  blnce  u»ed  the  t>ook  at  hitcrvalb  as  ra^^  TnatcrUl 
lor  toming  inlo  English.  To  a  boy  wc  lo^xd  wc  should  say,  do  thou 
lilffiU^  if  >^u  touch  the  book  at  all. 

A  tvdy  passage  in  Bo^wt-ir*  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  shows  us  the 
l^'Great  B*ftr'*  distourting  of  he^T%  to  t  comjiany  of  Wpod*  which 
ided  Gibbon.  After  awhile  the  con^'ersation  flagged ;  but 
Johnson  still  went  on  muttering  to  himself,  as  if  pursuing  the  subject; 
and  at  bat w^distirctly heard  lo  fcrowl:  *'  Pennant  vnm  of  bears,  but" 
^^hakinghb  massire  head— **1  should  not  hkc  lo  trust  myself  vith 
ene."  "  I  should  not  like  to  trust  myself  with  you,"  quoth  Giljl>on 
in  an  tindenone.  V'es,  and  tlw  ^y  dog  kept  hts  word  in  this  sentte. 
So  long  as  Johnson  lived,  Gibljon  never  wagged  pen  against  him» 
Bm  after  his  death,  he  b^an  to  nag  at  him  in  the  footnotes  lo  the 
bter  volumes  of  the  "  Uechne  and  FalL" 

As  to  Ben  Jonson,  "  Rare  Ben,"  'tis  but  fair  to  him,  and  to  the 
youthful  reader,  to  add  tliai  when  he  |)enned  such  exquisite  poetry 
as  "Drink  to  me  only  wiih  thine  eyes,"  and  '* Undcnteath  Qua 
mublc  hearse,"  no  English  could  be  purer.     Twos  only  when,  to  uao 
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ISton's  words,  ^Jonson's  Icam^d  sock  was  on,"  ilint  he  Urdcd  hiff 
Ibcs  with  Latin  enough  to  make  one  prck-r  the  vholcincad  l^n  of 
Tadms  or  Juvenal,  Hiv  "Sejanxis,"  for  C3iam|dc»  so  btistles  viih 
d&ssic  lore  tliat  none  but  a  tnbhed  Latin  scholurcouUl  makt  h«ad 
or  tail  of  it  without  a  cof>ious  comnuntary ;  a  sotncidiat  heavy  dmg 
to  the  reading  of  Ji  play.  As  for  the  ti^xn%  of  It,  coo  mancls  how 
any  audicnix  could  be  found  to  sit  out  "Scjaiiu^"  Vet,  we  bdie\-et 
it  had  a  nine  nighu'  r^n— no  Uul  rvn  for  a  play  at  a  time  when 
London  wiu  a  mf;rc  tillngc  compared  with  the  I^ndon  of  today,  and 
iriien  eouniT)-  folk  travelled  thither  on  foot  or  honcbatJcp  ifat  olJ ;  so 
that  the  I^ndon  ]>lA)-goen  onoe  nted  vith  a  play  were  IHtlc  likely 
to  be  rrpUoed  by  a  freah  audience  from  \\\t^  ihirc-«^ 

AViTI  the  lenient  reader  bear  a  little  longer  with  the  tjald  disjointed 
ehat  of  &  lonely  bookworm,  who,  like  those  idle  Oxonians  of  a  by- 
gone generation  that  stirred  the  bile  ckf  a  scout  who  lud  known  a 
busier  race — a  ncc  that  hunted,  fished,  shot,  boated,  boxed,  drarUc 
deep,  ftnd  caught  the  blossom  of  Uie  flying  tcnns^"doe£  nothing 
but  read,  read,  read,  from  morn  till  night";  and  who  seldom 
wiites^nevcr  without  a  sense  of  resembling  on  oh'1  abroad  by  day- 
light— uhofeeb  he  belongs  to  the  post  rather  tlian  to  the  prewnt, 
and  wonders  to  lind  himself  ali^-c  at  this  wonderliil  end  of  thu  u-on- 
derfui  ecntur),  when  e^'erybody  but  he  u  "up-to^latc,"  and  nobody 
save  him  cares  a  fig  for  dates,  wliich  he  was  tau);ht,  in  his  faroff 
youth,  to  deem  the  c}-cs  of  hi^tor}-,  without  whieh  all  nas  fog ;  or  her 
IjoekbunCf  without  which  all  wu  abujn^lcan  jelly  ^  Con  audi  an  old 
fogey  nope  to  gain  a  bearing  ?  11a»  he  the  front  to  crave  it  ?  0\\ 
gentle  rcttdct  of  the  CrNrt-uMAW's  MACA^jsr,  they  say,  ''VaHdy 
u  ehorming."  lia^t  that  truth  failed  \  m  does  it  alill  stand  finn  ?  If 
so,  then  let  nie  twaddle  a  little  longi-r,  if  oiity  U>r  swrft  vjiric1y*s 
Koke^  Tor  Aurc  am  1  iTut  iny  strain  is  «o  old  fafigled  llial  it  may 
well  jm»s  for  ne^v— ex-cn  as  poor  Marie  Antoinette's  milliner  was 
wont  to  say  that  all  the  new  fashions  of  her  dty  were  but  the  o4d 
orie:i  reviii-eiL 

A  technical  appliciiiou  ilialj  of  King  Solomon's  "  Koihing  new 
under  the  *un,"  \c* ;  and  ihc  longer  we  live,  and  ihc  itwre  we 
read,  the  more  we  lean  to  the  belief  that,  at  least  in  regard  to 
literaiurt,  that  apophthegm  of  ihc  royal  poet  comes  very  near  the 
plain  prosaic  truth,  lake,  for  sample,  another  ia)ing  of  another 
kin^,  who,  if  not  a  {x>et,  told  Dryden  he  was  poor  enough  to  Km;  a 
peel.  We  mean,  of  course,  Charles  IL,  and  hi»  raying — of  a  debate 
.  in  the  House  of  Lords — "  TJs  as  good  as  a  play  "  Does  any  one 
I    imagine  that  to  Imi'c  been  original  ?    If  lo^  he  for geu  his  ilorocc  ; 
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«iiicb  the  UcrT>-  McMirdi  protAbly  hid  m  mind.  Anyhow,  tf  the 
Kftderwil  torn  to  Honoe — '*  Sitiies,"  iL  S,  77--he  viil  find  l-undjjiius 
tfno  dacnbu)g  its  iocideoi  iR  the  counc  of  N&sidienus'  ili-starred 

difswt:— 

Tan  JB  Icdft  qttoqiM  «Ucrca 
StrUcrc  «aeLa  ditiKs  rare  nswroa. 
HoIIm  Ui  bbUcsi  Into  spectuse. 

Now  the  ncfltcst  possible  En^sh  for  XuU&s  ACr  tnallem  hd&s 
sfcffktssf,  in,  Ttru  u  t^ood  u  a  plaj — vtuch  is  almost  to  iJtc  h)-1UUc 
Chvkd's  "  Ttii  tii  good  »  *  pUy." 

Wc  beg  the  reader  to  bdicvc  that  wc  wiih  to  dcitroy  no  n>tn'« 
reputatkA  for  on^n^tir*  Our  aim  b  atmply  to  entertain  the  reader, 
if  TO  can,  with  ihc  Tmits  of  oar  dewltory  reading  and  tense  of 
nntUantj,  if  ve  pocseaa  iL 

We  bear  no  inaliee  to  tny  man,  lrt«  of  all  to  p<v»r  ThrtHr*  IT,, 
who  has  been  daubed  witli  mud  by  some  who,  expcocd  to  his 
tcifiptations,  would  haw  behaved  far  wone  than  lie,  without  display- 
to|c  a  tithe  of  his  sood  qualities.  It  is  50  cheap,  in  this  ajce  of  mob- 
nile  and  atob-wonhip,  to  speak  iH  or  king^,  that  any  man  of  average 
sense  and  spirit  fech  almost  forced  to  take  the  other  lidc-  One 
nuy  dream  that  in  some  bliss'd  Utopia  the  nilc  of  the  bcnU  headed 
fay  ihc  best  of  all,  would  be  tlic  best  of  all  rulc^  But  in  this  worky- 
day  world,  wherein  we  hye  and  move  and  ha\-e  our  bein^,  who  shall 
decide  who  are  the  best,  and  who  is  best  of  all?  ** Happy  aa  a 
king  I"  The  foolish  phiaw  !  Will  folk  never  learn,  wtait  Shake- 
speare knew  so  ^'elt,  tliat  every  crown  is,  in  some  sense*  a  erown  of 
thoms? — a  golden  sorrow.  So  that,  instead  of  striving  to  by  bare  and 
even  exaggerate  a  monarch's  wcakr>cs3ei — common  to  all  mankind — 
fyt  eolx  God  b  perfect,  we  sliouJd  nther  »cek  to  veil  tliom^  and  feel 
Amkfol  to  th«  bearer  of  the  gilded  burden  ;  and,  instoad  of  nibbling 
af  tbe  royrd  re^<eniie«,  like  so  many  Polo-Jewish  mooey-tender^ 
haggling  for  the  last  failbing.  h^ld,  wilti  the  large'inTndf^d  Sehoper^ 
haver,  that  a  hereditary  sovereign  is  dirt  cheap  at  any  price.  Truly; 
'tis  a  comfort  to  find  Germany's  longneglechxl  sage  at  one,  in  this 
nost  lital  point,  with  oi>r  own  deathless  Slukespeare.  and  with  the 
Uind  old  bard  of  Scio's  rocky  isle,  who,  wcllnigh  3,00c  years  ajfO^ 
pul  into  the  mouth  of  the  wise  Ulysses  the  wholesome  teaching, 
"  Let  there  be  one  lord,  one  king,  to  whom  all  testing  time  hath 
giTCn  scq>tre  and  law,  to  king  it  over  men." 

Wc  bear  no  man  malice,  not  c\"cn  to  Diderof,  nho,  we  fear,  bone 
aaUce  to  lungs.  But  we  think  that  he,  like  the  Merry  Monarch, 
owed  soaie  of  his  wit  to  his  good  memory.    When  tome  one  said 
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him.  *M  l^ic  ^-KC,"  Diderot  prompcJ/  retorted,  ''Tlicn  you 
your  fdlo«r  men,"    Yes,  bat  Pliny  tdls  tis,  in  the  twenty^ 
kttcr  of  hia  et^tfa  book,  that  "ihniMa,  ihc  mildest,  and  for  this 
very  reason  the  greatest,  oJ  mo*,  used  often  lo  say,  'Qui  vitia  odit 
honuncs  odit.'" 

Is  il  blasphemy  to  suggest  Umi  tvcn  Sliakcspearc  owed  more  to 
the  men  of  old  ihan  i*  commonly  »tippo!><:il  by  lHom;  who  jnn  their 
iiuth  on  Ben  Jonaon'a  summary  judgment  of  him,  *'  Small  Latin  and 
no  Greek,"  ic  follow  what  seeim  th<j  tnicit  record  of  the  memorable 
dictum?  Wc  vill  not  dwell  on  ihc  luckneycd  "  Malic  a  virtue  oT 
necessity"  ("Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Act  IV,  Sc  »),  further 
llun  10  note  ihal  it  may  be  tnw^d  homeward*,  through  Chauccf  and 
QitiAlilian,  to  Terence's  "Ad^phi,"  Act  I.  Sc  a;  where  Miiio  the 
indulfient  unde— a  man  of  the  same  mould  as  Pliny^s  *<  mtttnimuB  " 
Thrasea— says  to  the  "  Krimsire  "  father :--"  Haec  %\  nequ^  rgo 
neqac  tu  fcdmuH,  non  si^lt  cgestas  facerc  nos.  'I u  nunc  tihi  id 
budi  ducii  quod  turn  fcosti  ineina."  In  plain  English ;  '*  In  youth 
you  were  loo  poor  to  kiclt  u^  your  hcel^  as  your  boy  now  does,  and 
now  in  your  old  a^  you  claim  praise  for  your  enforced  abstinence; 
in  other  vords,  you  make  a  virtue  of  nooesiity,''  \Vc  may  add 
anee  Terence  candidly  confesses  in  the  prok^e  to  this  play  that  he 
took  the  bulk  of  it  word  for  word  from  Diphilus'**Synflpoihnesconiesj'' 
we  might  fairly  look  tliere  for  this  now  itiread1>arc:  ^ntimcnL  Only— 
the  bundled  playit  of  Dipliilu^,  tlic  "Synapotluieacontcs"  among 
them,  are  losi  1  And  wc  will  n*>t  make  a  virtue  of  otir  necessity  to 
kai-c  tJicn  unearthed  Me:anwhilc^  what  of  the  Shakos i^caiiat^ 
*■  The  wislx  wa*  father,  Harry,  lo  iliai  thought "  ?  1  he  happy  and 
itriking  expression  of  the  thought  is  Shakespeare**.  But  the  thou^I 
occurs  in  Dcmcsihenffs'  lliird  Olynthiac,  potagrapb  3^  %  y^ 
^B#£X«rn«,  rAird*  ci,-ooTDt  1^  i^urni  ;  whi<ji  may  he  Englished, 
'■Whatei'er  a  man  wishes,  that  hcthinks."  AjidafterwaidiHeliodonjs, 
and  Chariton,  too,  author  of  the  ^  Loves  of  ChRvcas  and  Callirrhoe,* 
■1  Greek  novel  penned  some  seventy  years  before  the  English  came 

Britain  ard  conquered  the  best  part  of  it,  cxptesBcd  tlic  same 

lought  in  almost  the  selfsame  words.    These  writer  most  likely 

it  from  Demosthenes,  who  may  very  well  have  drawn  it  from 

^uc)-dides ;  for  that  renowned  hLsiorian  writes  in  his  fourth  bool^ 

chapter     108  :    e<v9(ir«c    01    d^&pwroj,    o&    ^\v    iwif^uft^vatr^    iXx-th 

tpiff*;iwr^  ciB6fai  ("men  being  wont,  when  they  desire  a  thing,  to 

ive  way  to  heedless  hope") ;  which  is  Demosthenes'  thought  in  the 

Kut  had  Demosthenes  read  Tbueydides?     The  late  Mr. 

bdco  said  in  the  House  of  Comnxota  Cc^X  fytx  caj^I  iA  ^^i.^  TVtnt^ 
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woith  more  thtn  «//  Uic  works  of  '!1iiir)^'des ;  and  thereb 
noed  a  lui^  i^inst  tuouelf ;  his  }lousc  of  Commons  knev 
Tliucydides  vrote  but  one  work — the  hbtory  of  ctic  greai  u-ar  I 
Atbeiu  find  Spoita*     Loid    Piklmcrstoii   once  ^Jokc  uf  Cobdoi^l 
Demoatbcnic  d>oqu<;ncc.     But  the  origiiml  Dcnic>»thc[iui  iltuu^bt  lol 
Atghly  of  llnjcydidcs'  vrork  lliat  bo  tranvcribcd  it  Mivcn  timcrt  irilh  hi* 
«wn  hand*     And  th«  words  we  tave  cit«d  may  well  have  rootttl 
thattftdvcB  in  hu  memory,  and   inspired  hU  own  v<T<non  of  the 
Okought.    'flic  Scots  }utve  their  own  homely  and  pithy  vemon  of 
"As  the  fool  thinks,  the  bdl  cUnki."    Ay,  It  seems  to  echo  one 
Irishes  or  hopc& 

Not  only  Slmkopeare  uems  indebted  to  Thucydides*  but  Vinrfl 

Ixforc  bun.     In  the  thirty-mth  chapter  of  his  fourth  book,  tl:e 

liifttoniii  tikens  the  plight  of  the  InAcedxinonian  anny,  during  a 

certain  battk  in  Sicily,  to  that  of  the  Three  Hundred  t\'hen  Attadoed 

both  in  front  and  rear  at  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae     But  he  prefaces 

tbe  simiie  with  the  apologetic  parenthesis,  wc  /iccp^K  ^ly^^  dni^iu* 

Vbit  is  tbts  but  Virgii's  '*  Si  pan'a  licet  componcrc  magnis "  ?    We 

Aoold  rather  ask,  wlut  is  Vila's  phrase  but  Thucydkks*  "  Thus  lo 

fikcD  the  linlc  to  the  great  *'  done  into  latin  vcr^  ?    To  save  tb«H 

roiido— not  harii^  a  ]>dphin  Virgit,  with  its  lnd€x  vtr^omm^  at  his 

<1Im>w — a  troublesome  Kaich,  wc  add :  St€  **C<^r^c^"  ir.  176,  ard 

«dso  *',Eclogocs,"  i,  34t  where  Tityms  e^claifna,  *'£tc  porvia  componcrc 

■***g""  aolebam.**    So  that  Vtrgil  uses  the  phrase  twice,  at  leut,  to 

OUf  knonrledge ;  which,  wc  grie\-e  to  say,  is  anything  but  «xhtuctivc. 

IVhen  RcgirinJd  Hcber**  "PMesline"  appeared,  a  critic  highly 

iscd  the  pod's  happy  "coinage"  of  the  v«b  '4o  hurtifc"     Wc 

ibr^  the  critic's  oame,  and  we  assuredly  owe  him — or  his  dust — no 

gndge.    But  his  ta^tc  was  far  bettor  than  his  memor/ ;  else  his 

reading  muu  have  resembled  Shakespeare^s  Latin  in  quantity.    The 

proof  is,  that  Cray  uses  the  verb  "to  hurtle,"    Id  his  "FaUil  Sisters^"* 

ibc  Farcsc  of  the  Xortb— 


OUf 

tlirai: 


Trail  dcitC  nf  amtvy  ihow«r 
HuUcs  Ic  the  dukca'd  air* 


t  tbatvH 


And  Gray  dkd  in  1777— six  years  before  Hcber's  birth.  But 
a  trifle  Shakcqjcarc  uses  the  verb  "to  htinle-"  "The  noise  of 
taulo  hurtled  in  the  air,"  says  Calphurina,  when  striving  to  deter 
Caaai  fkim  goin^  to  the  Senate  Hou^c  And  Shakespeare  fcU 
aslc^  in  1616,  But  further,  Spenser,  who  preceded  him  to  the 
grave  just  seventeen  yea/3,  employs  the  verb  "to  hurtle"  at  1e«^ 
Ay  cas«^    Ho^'  a^ny  uwc3  SpouCT^  "  MasU^i"  QuAic^r^  yx^sk  xv. 
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we  cannot  ull    But  once  is  enough  for  our  jmrpose ;  utd  that 

is  here,  in  the  "  Kni|ht'&  Tsdc,"  I  1,758 :  "  And  be  him  hjrtkrth  witli 

hii  hOFK  Adown-" 

*'  Let  him  trudge  it  who  has  lost  his  budg^**  quoth  Nebon,wbcn» 
for  the  nonce,  he  had  hod  his  (ill  of  Aghcing.  and  felt  loth  to  put  to 
sea  again,  ut  Ihc  Go^-dimietit  s  beck,  crc  he  hud  fjiirly  set  foot  asbore 
tdicx  It/tig  ycora  Afloat ;  ace  SouUwy'*  "  Ll/c  of  Ncbon,^  Chsptcr  IX. 
A  pUhy  saying  !  But  surdy  not  coined  by  Nclaon  on  ihc  spur  of 
the  moment  Na^,  it  procUims  itself  \  popular  law ;  albch  vc  do 
not  recollect  to  have  hoArd  it,  or  nccti  it  cliewher^.  At  to  iti  source, 
howei^r,  there  enn  be  nc  doubt.  Tit  the  "Ibit  «o  quo  vis  qui 
lonam  ii^rdidii/'  of  the  Lucullian  soldier  in  the  ^nd  epintle  of 
Horace's  Secord  Book,  hnc  40 ;  who  fought  Ukc  a  lion  after  he  had 
lost  his  all,  but  ^rew  ch:ir>-  when  he  had  refilled  his  purse.  Tope's 
avowed  inutation  runs:  *^X<et  him  take  castles  who  has  ne'er  a 
gn:at ;  **  and  a  very  good  imiution,  too  1 

N&tes  and  Qtttn'ei  once  discussed  the  sounre  of  tl>c  saw,  **  Every 
man  of  forty  is  a  fool  or  a  physician."  One  AW»  atid  Qi^hes 
writer  gnve  it  to  Mm.  Quickly,  another  to  Mimnemius— an  old  Grccfc 
amatory  poet,  some  of  whose  "scattered  limbs"  may  be  found  in 
Dcsprcz's  footnotes  to  the  Oelphin  Horace ;  and  elsewhere*  Now, 
far  be  Jt  from  m  to  deny  that  the  saw  may  t>e  found  in  one  of  these 
fra{;nienis,  uhicTi  has  escajicd  our  eye.  But  wu  hardily  asacrt  that 
Dii QIC  Quickly  never  utiercd  it.  A  very  different  penion,  howcvcf, 
the  Emperoi  '^Jbe^iu^  used  to  laugh  at  the  physicians,  and  at  folks 
of  thirty  who  needed  others  to  tell  *cm  wh*t  was  good  for  'em.  Sec 
Tacitus'*  deKcription  of  the  last  days  of  'Hberiuft,  '^  Annals,'' Book  VI,, 
last  sentence  of  Chapter  46 :  ■■  Solitusque  eluderc  medicotum  arteo, 
aique  eos  qui  post  triccsimtjm  fctatis  Annunt  ad  intemosccnda  eoq>on 
suo  utilia  vel  noxia  alieni  consihi  indigefent  ''-^which  may  be 
Englished,  "  And  be  w:is  wont  to  make  game  of  the  healing  art,  and 
of  chose  who  after  tliiity  needed  otTier  men's  advice  as  to  what  was 
wholesome  or  hurtful  for  their  bodies."  So  tluit  in  Tiberius^  deem, 
every  man  of  f/^ir^v  is  a  fool  or  a  physidan,  May  be,  our  fordadiera 
made  it  *'  forty "  for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration,  or  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.  Acecrding  to  Dc  Quinccy  they  went  so  far  as  10  ^U 
"physician  "  witli  an  f. 

Having  traced  this  saw  to  the  Emperor  who  was  reigning  when 

Christ  died,  wc  have  ^hot  our  shaJt     But  we  shall  feel  thankful  to 

any  wight  who  will  trace  it  lu  Mimncrtnus,  who  lived  in  the  days  of 

Solon,  600  yeaxs  bcfoic  Clirist'a  birth.     And  why  not  ?     If  wc  may 

tnsst  Suetonius,  all  the  twelve  Cacaai^  ^^>iu.^  Oi:jt^  ^i^jtV)  \  uA'Cofc 
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Jast  words  of  the  mighty  Juhus  were  not  Ei  tu  Brute  ! — as  Shake* 
speare,  following  North,  who  followed  Amyot,  who  is  said  to  have 
followed  some  earlier  Latin  version  of  Plutarch's  original  Greek — 
would  have  us  believe ;  but  rather,  Kai  <rv  tt  it^tivuv ;  rol  ?«,  ri^rov  1 
"  And  even  thou  art  of  Ihem  ;  even  thou,  my  child  I  "  Suetonius, 
however,  atEnns  that  Caesar  never  opened  his  lips  on  this  occasion. 
On  others,  teste  Suetonius,  he  Greeked  it  amain ;  his  pet  quotation 
being  the  Euripidean  :  "  If  one  must  sin,  then  be  it  for  a  crown. 
But  else,  act  justly/'    Characteristic  ! 

Tis  doubtless  a  far  cry  from  Mrs.  Quickly  to  Mimnennus.  But 
in  these  days  when  almost  all  float  down-stream,  gorging  the  latest 
novel  or  newspaper,  and  deigning  but  a  listless  glance  at  anything 
old,  one  may  expect  some  harem-scarem  work — "  misnaming,  mis- 
dating, misquoting,  misstating  *' — and  one  gets  it.  Talk  of  giving 
**  to  Titus  o!d  Vespasian's  due."  O  Pope  3  had  you  lived  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  you'd  never  have  written  in  that 
namby-pamby  strain.  Why,  only  fother  day,  we  saw  an  American 
'*  blue-light "  crowned  in  print  with  the  laurels  of  Diogenes.  Strolling 
down  Broadway,  eyeing  the  shop-windows,  the  "light  "  was  heard  to 
CTclaim,  "  How  many  things  there  are  in  this  world  of  which  I  have 
no  need."  And  the  inevitable  American  reporter  reported  him, 
name  and  all,  as  the  author  of  a  truly  original  remark.  Truly  original, 
indeed  !  One  need  not  go  bick  to  the  Greek  to  show  its  perfect 
on^nalit}'.  For  the  nonce»  old  Isaak  Walton  will  serve  our  turn ; 
and  we  are  not  so  enamoured  of  hoar  antiquity  as  to  search  Diogenes 
Laertius  for  what  lies  ready  to  hand  in  the  "  Complete  Angler, 
There,  Chapter  XXI.  of  Part  I,,  we  read :  "  Let  me  teU  you,  scholar, 
that  Diogenes," — to  wit  the  cynic  philosopher,  not  his  namesake 
the  historian  of  philosophy — "walked  on  aday,  with  his  friend,  to  see 
ft  country  fair ;  where  he  saw  ribbons,  and  looking-glasses,  and  nut' 
crackers,  and  fiddles,  and  many  other  gimcracks.  And,  having 
observed  them,  and  alt  the  other  Jinnimbrtins  that  make  a  complete 
country  fair,  he  said  to  his  friend,  *  Lord  1  how  many  things  are  there 
in  this  world  of  which  Diogenes  hath  no  need  ! ' "  Walton  was  born 
"t  1593,  twenty-nine  years  after  Shakespeare,  and  one  must  net 
quarrel  with  the  anachronisms  of  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare, 
who  anachronises  with  a  Sultanesque  or  pagan  pride.  Else  one 
might  pick  holes  in  Walton's  Greek  looking-glasses,  fiddles,  and 
hobby-horses  \  and  otherwise  display  one's  knowledge  of  Greek 
antiquities.  But  that  was  not  our  object*  Our  object  was  to  show 
in  Walton's  own  racy  English,  that  a  faithful  study  even  of  so  com- 
paratively modem  a  book  as  his  may  save  one  from  being  gulled  by 

VOL,  CCLXX3CIV.     NO*  aoo6.  U 
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COCl[<ftnd-buTI  stories  from  VoOier  side  of  the  hemngpond,  or  this. 
For  bdc,  too,  the  pen  fcals  of  ncldcss  ignonuicc  arc  oicugh  to  make 
A  ploddng  stu<lcnt  i\Mt  flixJ  gup,  and  tear  whjii  little  hair  time  nuy 
havesporecL 

For  our  part^  we  6ncl  th<;  Ktudjr  of  the  clouic*— in  the  bnvdest 
sense  of  tlie  tcrui — neither  liaxd  itcv  dry<  ^Ve  nuik  Tcnnjrvjn  among 
the  cUfiaks— pcthflpOf  picnutunrly.  Ttme  viU  thov.  Mc^mwbil^ 
it  plcOACs  OS  vhcn  rcflding  bis  **  Ay\o^%  fidd,**  and  how  the  proud 
baronet,  *'  the  county  god,"  aet  spl«s  to  watch  his  love  dck  daughter's 
oioveDientB,  and  then  sotncon«  chc  *'io  »9tc)i  the  watchers'* — it 
please*  tic  here  to  recogniie  our  old  Aiend  Juvenal'i;  *'Scd  quit 
cmtodiet  ipaos  cuatodes?**  And,  a^in.  to  find  Hocner*!  ogM 
Nestor  mnatmg  the  deeds  oT  bis  prime,  and  uinding  up  with  the 
vonlit.  "  Such  «as  I  among  mexi,  if  I  were  he,"  in  a  stiain  wUdi 
•ounds  like  an  echo  of  tbc  TeDn)-uHttaii  Titbonus  bewailtng  his  loA 

Ay  met  By  mc  1  vflh  wlut  aoolbcr  hcvfl, 
Tn  di)ii  Htr  oflT,  %Tid  uith  vhit  ochrr  cyci 
t  DKd  to  wtKb— if  1 1»  be  tlial  WAlch'd. 

Wc  Bi/  "sounds  like  an  cchOt*' t^ccausc  wc  chanced  to  know 
Tennyson's  '*  I'lthonus "  by  heart,  yoars  before  vrc  refreshed  our 
schoolboy  knowledge  of  the  grand  old  Grt^ulE,  and  took  to  n^ding 
him  for  his  own  siko,  not  ai  a  tatk  ;  which,  according  to  Lord 
Byron,  is  ciMugh  to  Kicktm  any  hiil  of  Homer  Ic  Oi.  Ir»r  life.  Wc 
have  not  found  it  so  ;  perhaps  because  wc  took  the  lask  ea^ty  ;  and 
yet  who  could  tiJcc  it  easier  Ehan  I^rd  Uyron  ? 

Tennyson  is  full  of  these  ecliocs ;  Milton  fuller.  We  cliooae 
Tennyson  as  "a  less  dissected  subject/'  His  "Tears,  Idle  Tcars^'* 
contains  an  echo  from  the  "  Seasons "  of  the  favourite  of  his  salad 
days,  J;imes  'Ihomson,  whos^:!  shepherd,  bewildered  \j\  the snovstcrmi 
loses  heart  Mkd  hope. 

When  fc4  the  duvky  tpui  which  fj&ncy  frl^'d 

nu  tufted  cotiagr  rblag  ilii^'  ibe  mow, 

He  nueU  tha  roii^hncu  of  the  niiddlc  nU«< 

Ilk  Tcanyaor'ii  *'  Tears,  Idle  Tcaia  "  wc  hnt'C  the  luss  L>y-» 

On  Upi  ihflt  an  foi  othen. 
In  "  Lockatcy  HalV'  ^^  '-» the  hero  nouriftlies^ 

A  jtmlli  feuMJine 
With  the  fniry  taJci  of  SderKfc 

Tlicic  fjLiry  tiles  of  science  belong  of  tight  to  I^oac  Diaincli,  wbOi 
in    tfic  *■  Curioiilics  of  LtlcralUTC,"'  utLd«i  \W  Ws^oo^  ^  ^[>t« 
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at  the  Dawn  or  Philosophy,"  writes :  "  They  are  the  fairy  tales,  and 
the  Arabian  Nights'  entertainments,  of  Science" — the  fairy  tales  of 
adence  1  Q.KD.  Sir  Bedivcre  in  the  "  Morte  d'Atthur,"  stands  on 
the  brink  of  the  lake  with  the  sword  Excalibur  in  his  hand,  "  This 
way  and  that  dividing  the  swiil  mind."  So  does  Vii^Vs  hero  stand 
dubitant,  "jEneid,"  viii-  ^o:  "Atque  animum  nunc  hue  celerem. 
nunc  dividit  illuc " — a  line  here  Englished  by  our  late  Laureate, 
ahnost  word  for  word.  And  those  "  Blind  motions  of  the  spring  " 
felt  by  his  Talking  Oak  are  simply  a  singularly  happy  appropriation 
of  Horace's  "c^ecos  motus  orientis  Austri'^ — blind  motions  of  the 
south-west  wind.  By  which  token  the  "pronus  Orion  *'  of  the  self- 
same ode— the  37th  of  Book  III> — reminds  one  that  Tennyson,  too, 
has  an  "  Orion,  sloping  to  the  West."  Horace's  rather  speeds  west- 
vards,  or  dives  headlong.  In  Tennyson^s  "Love  and  Death,"  Love, 
at  Death's  bidding,  "spreads  his  sheeny  vans  for  flight."  Writes 
Milton  of  Satan— " Paradise  Lost,"  IV.,  927— "At  last,  his  sail 
broad  vans  he  spreads  for  flight."     In  "Edwin  Morris  "  Tennyson 

writes: — 

Tut  whcD  the  bncken  msled  cjn  (heir  crags, 
My  suit  had  wUher^d,  ntpl  lo  death  by  him 
That  WM  n  god,  and  is— a  lawyer's  ckrk. 
The  rcntroU  Cupid  of  our  rainy  isles. 

Yes,  but  I^fontaine  wrote,  some  150  years  earlier  :— 

LiA  1  ce  litest  plus  te  si^cle  de  not  p^res ; 
Amour  vend  tout,  t\  nympbes,  et  bctg^res  ; 
II  met  le  Uux  ^  maJnt  objct  divin  : 
C'eloil  un  dicu,  «  n'cat  qu'un  fche^in. 

Alas  \  our  Talhers^  limas  exist  no  more ; 

Love  gives  naught  no^  ;  nor  nymph,  nor  shepherdess  ; 

He  sets  a  price  on  many  a  thing  divme  : 

Ite  Avas  a  god,  he  ii  a 

bajjitfj  or  churchwarden,  or  what-not ;  for  truly,  after  carefully 
consulting  **Littr^,"  we  can't  undertake  to  English  kchevin.  But 
Tennyson  fearlessly  Englished  it  "a  lawyer's  clerk."  And  this 
raises  a  grave  question.  Did  Tennyson  share  the  common  faith 
that  all  lawyers— including  counsel  learned  in  the  law — the  only 
lawyers,  barring  judges,  that  are  lawyers  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term — are  the  deepest-dyed  rascals  unhung  ?  A  certain  clerg)'man 
evidently  thought  so.  For,  applying  to  the  Benchers  of  the  two 
Temples— the  Inner  and  the  Middle— for  the  then  vacant  readership 
to  the  Temple  Church,  where  his  congregation  would  naturally  con* 
fiit  mainly  of  members  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  higher  branch 

HI 
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of  the  legal  profession,  with  their  wives  and  daughters^  he  laid  great 
stress  on  his  "  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  gaol  chaplain  in  convert- 
ing e^en  the  most  obdurate  criminals."  This  is  not  one  of  the  fertile 
" Ben  Trovato's "  stories,  but  a  sober  truth;  belike  well-known  to 
Tennyson,  as  to  less  illustrious  frequenters  of  the  original  Old  Cock. 
And  he  may  have  argued  in  his  poet  brain — for  even  your  poet  can 
reason,  and  sometimes  forcibly  enough,  when  his  wits  are  whetted 
with  a  due  allowance  of  old  port  or  ^'  sherris  "— "  If  they  do  these 
things  in  the  green  tree,  what  will  they  do  in  the  dry  \  or,  to  drop 
figures  of  speech,  if  the  bigwigs  be  such  arrant  rogues,  what  on  earth 
can  we  expect  from  the  small  fry?  The  Prince  of  Darkness  may 
be,  as  Lear  says,  a  gentleman  ;  but  what  the  devil  can  we  look  for  in 
his  imps?"  Thus  the  poet  may  have  reasoned;  and,  thus  reasoning 
deemed  that  the  basest  thing  on  earth  is  a  lawyer's  clerk.  This 
theory  adds  point  to  his — or  Lafontaine's — antithesis  :  "  That  was  a 
god,  and  is  a  lawyer's  clerk." 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  having  introduced  the  devil,  we  feel 
tempted  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  "  playing  the  devil,"  a  phrase 
thai,  though  now  like  its  companion  phrase,  "  out-Heroding  Herod," 
worn  well-nigh  meaningless,  once  possessed  a  most  definite,  one 
might  almost  say,  concrete  meaning.  But  these,  we  feel,  are  matters 
of  too  great  moment  to  be  hastily  despatched  at  the  fag-end  of  an 
article.  Bi;sides,  tls  well,  in  all  things,  not  to  outstay  one's  welcome, 
and  lay  oneself  open  to  the  covered  dish  of  spurs,  wherewith  old 
Scotland — though  justly  famed  for  hospitality — used  to  hint  to  an 
abuser  of  hospitality  that  't^vas  high  time  for  him  to  ride  away. 

PHILIP  KENT- 
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THE   NEVJLL  PRINCESSES. 

TWICE  of  late  there  has  been  s^  before  us  the  story  of  one  of 
the  sti^ngesC,  most  tragic  incidents  in  history,  the  wooing  and 
winning  of  the  Lady  Anne  of  Warwick  by  her  young  husband's 
murderer,  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  most  memorable 
picture  of  1896  was  its  luridly  picturesque  presentment  in  faithful 
detail  by  Mr.  £.  A.  Abbey,  A.R.A.,  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  ^Ve  have  had  it  again,  repeating  the  same  picturesque 
points,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre* 

Though  by  fortune  of  war— and,  one  cannot  but  suspect,  by 
consent  of  private  ambition — the  Lady  Anne  was  twice  set  in  such 
careful  height  of  place,  first  by  betrothal  as  the  Red  Rose  Fiincess 
of  Wales  and  then  as  a  White  Rose  Queen  of  England,  she  was  not 
rightly  of  royal  birth,  fiut  to  suppose  from  that  fact  that  she  married 
much  above  her  natural  sphere  would  be  to  iail  very  far  in  appreda* 
tion  of  what  it  meant  in  those  days  to  be  a  baron  of  England,  and 
the  greatest  of  barons. 

The  power  of  the  baronage,  which  was  so  wholly  broken  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  was  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth  as  ntodem 
democracy  is  dangerous,  more  tyrannical  in  its  possibilities  than 
absolute  monarchy,  and  the  most  dreaded  factor  of  civil  w^r.  It 
was  not  dangerous  to  the  crown  itself,  as  is  that  other  disturbing 
force,  though  terribly  dangerous  to  the  wearers  of  the  crown, 
as  was  proved  by  the  fate  of  Edward  II-i  of  Richard  IL,  of 
Henry  VI,,  and  of  so  many  of  the  Scottish  kings.  But  though  a 
powerful  baron  might  choose  to  thrust  his  sovereign  from  the  throne, 
he  never  set  bimself  thereon.  Perhaps  he  dwelt  too  near  it  not  to 
know  Its  cares  and  dangers — even  its  helplessness— and  be  apprecutted 
it  too  well  as  a  necessary  element  of  order  and  a  seat  of  justice  raised 
above  self-interest  to  wish  it  annihilated.  So  the  English  barons  who 
dethroned  and  murdered  Plantagenets,  and  the  Scottish  barons  who 
revolted  against  and  murdered  Stuarts,  worked  only  to  pkce  a  better 
approved  and  more  amenable  member  of  the  fami3y  at  the  head  oT 
the  State.  The  King-maker  never  made  a  king  of  anything  less  than 
a  Plaotagenet 
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Yd  Rfch^rd  Neiill.  Earl  of  .^lUI>t]ry  and  Warwitk,  had 
blood  in  his  wins,  with  power  and  wcAlih  ihai  were  more  than  n 
Mis  Krandmoiher,  the  second  u-ife  of  Ralph  Ncvil),  of  Ratiy,  first 
Earl  or  Wrttmorcland,  wasihc  Lady  Join  BcAuroM,  daughter  of  John 
of  Gnunt  hy  ]u^  xhiv\  and  niiher  duhlouH  wife,  CaL^icrinc  Swynfoid, 
From  which  union  Henry  VI  f.  aI^  dcsccndcdp  His  mothi^r  vu 
Alice  MonLicure,  h^ia***  of  Salisbury,  which  carkloiu  *he  carried  to 
her  husband,  Kidiard  Ncviil,  third  ton  cf  Ralph.  Thdr  son 
Richard  married  Anne  Beauclutmp,  hcfreo  of  Wnrwick,  vho  brought 
lo  him  with  il>ai  cirldoni  ihc  ouilcs  of  Warwick,  EJnifcy,  Worcescer. 
Cardiflf,  (lUmorgiin,  Kc;;ib,  At>crga\^niiy,  and  Itamardot&tlc.  He 
inherited  Idtcr  fn^ni  bii  f;ithcT  ihc  cartdom  of  Salisbury. 

Hia  grandfather,  Ralph  EaH  of  Wet  t  more  bud,  had  lirentj'One  ^ 
children  ;  another  of  whom  by  Joan  BenuToit  w:i!t  that  Cicely,  who  H 
married  Richard  Pbntagenet,  Duke  of  Vorfc.     I'hcir  youn^r  rons,    " 
George  Dtikc  of  CLircncc,  and  Richard  Duke  of  Cibucmer,  were 
preaerily  to.tnarry  the  King-maker's  daughters  Ifabet  azid  Afine»  H 
their    ihird   cousins   once   removed    in    com  mo  n    descent   from 
Ed^'ATd  Iir>    llie  first  husband  ofAone  ras  Edvrard  of  Ijincastcr, 
Prince  of  AValei,  lier  third  cousin  hy  their  common  descent  from 
John  of  Cauni  by  different  wives. 

It  was  ibc  straMgc?t  of  centuries  into  which  those  Ncvill 
pri:iccssc3  were  horn,  Cicely  and  her  grand-nieces.  It  was  a  time  of 
decay  and  of  new  birth  ;  a  time  of  fa:ntnc«s  and  of  encr^  ;  a  time 
of  strife  snd  wonder  and  hodmg,  that  last  century  of  tbe  Middle 
Ages.  Ii  was  the  century  of  the  womiin  of  tntgedy,  the  heroic 
woman  \  the  womin  uf  ronianoe,  ideal  of  tht;  troubadours,  was  [xass- 
ing  away,  as  ilic  saintly  prlnccMC*  hiid  piiscd  before  her.  Tho 
rrin«3s  Margaret  SfuarT,  PauphJncvs  of  Trance,  and  her  %i!itcrswcrc 
among  (he  bst  of  the  ^ntic  ladies  who  it-ove  verses  and  had 
intifhtto  d*  atwrr.  The  Minnesingers  wore  kept  up  only  as  a 
survival  hy  the  hvi  princt*  H-ho  poted  as  psimns  of  arts  and  lellers  ; 
monarchs  out  of  wurk,  like  Rin4  at  Anjou.  Then;  was  too  much 
Stirring  that  was  irsisieni  and  urgent ;  too  much  that  was  perturbing 
in  thingsofloni^  «^t(k;d  order,  to  leave  leisure  for  poetry  and  Ijncy. 
T])e  world  was  Toud  with  the  clash  of  arma ;  the  heavens  wen:  full  of 
portents ;  stran^^'e  lights  w«re  flickering  overhend  out  of  gathering, 
nnuttcring  clouds;  beneath,  out  of  the  coiruplion  of  dc^d  ideals. 
Greed  of  gold  and  Inxily  of  morals  in  high  places  v«re  eating  the 
Church  within;  heresies  were  attacking  her  from  without;  and 
funids;  ilie  violent  forces  and  shocks  of  sotil,  woman  rose  to  the 
''c^ftr  of  her  dramatic  possib'iUl^. 
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For  the  women  of  the  fifteenth  century,  even  when  they  e5icapcd 
Ibc  doom  of  rioletvt  death,  cxhibiEcd  all  true  ckments  of  tragedy : 
grcali^cn  of  noul,  strciigtli  of  brain,  majaty  of  bcaririg,  M:t  aniong 
ftticnuoui  circufii^ Lances*  They  were  gieat  |;ovcn]i]]{;  womcJir  such 
as  Margaret  of  AuAtria,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands  and  Isabel  of 
Cnstille ;  even  great  wa.rrior  women,  such  aa  Jean  of  Arc  and 
Margaret  of  Anjou.  Bitt  though  it  was  an  age  suinr^d  by  lierce&t 
piu&tons,  and  here  and  there  by  appalling  crimes,  it  was  not  an 
tcnmoral  age.  Joanna  II.  of  Naples  and  Lucreiia  Borgia,  mistaken 
for  types,  weic  ugly  exceptions  among  women  of  singularly  high 
character,  nisc  and  virtuous,  such  as,  besides  Ihoscabovc  mentioned, 
Utedaufthterv  of  Ixiuis  XI.  and  their  nister-in-law^  Anne  of  Brttagne. 

Of  Cicely  Nevill,  Duchcsi  of  York,  "the  Rose  of  Raby,"  we 
know  no  ex'il,  save  that  regrettable  if  perhaps  pardonable  pride 
vhich  is  said  to  ba\'e  earned  her  the  nickname  cf  "  Proud  Cis," 
though  Fullerwould  not  have  Admitted  its juMicc.  "  She  may  pats," 
he  says,  *'  for  the  clearest  instance  of  human  frail  feticit)."  He  sums 
up  her  joys  and  her  £orrow£  in  parallel  columns  for  comparison  and 
roorattsing ;  thus : — 


5h«  wu  the  yourigc»t  (laughicr  >ncj 
dkihl  luKAlph  £iiit  of  WcbUuujckiiJ 
(who  hftij  oiie-atid-iwcrtly),  aid  ev- 
CMdnlhot  hitters  In  honoui  Ijy  bring 
married  to  Kidunl  Duke  of  \'Drk. 

She  WM  blcM«il  uiih  three  foni 
(who  Ut«l  to  haie  iisiMl*  pach  Iwrr^  in 
a  iwcnl  kincJom  :  Edw«riJ,  At  tior- 
detui,  in  France;  George,  it  Dubib, 
iafrchati;  Kicbarit,  at  rolhuclnfioy, 
la  [!n£lan<l- 

Shp  hrhrt^T  her  rMrtt  con,  Frlwanl, 
lUoe  ^  tncUiKit  &nJ  cnricberl  «ilh  a 


Hrh  MisaiLisi 
SEic  nw  hvr  tm^and  killed  ia 
Uink;  Gcurgc  Duke  «f  CUrciiec,  liCf 
HCohrl  ion,  cruelly  rnuf  Jcr«cl ;  Edvud, 
her  «ldc«t  »on,  cut  ulT  by  hii  own  in- 
temjiennce  rn  (he  j>rimc  of  \\\\  yean; 
his  iwo  wns  butcl»red  by  thi:ir  ancle 
Rkliu^i  who  hiAHdlf,  not  long  ^ter, 
vru  tb&Q  at  the  batcte  of  Eotuonh. 

She  KLw  her  own  reput^ilion  mur- 
dered publicly  at  Faur>  Civu  l>y 
the  [>mciir«ii»CHl  **f  hei  yijungcit  ion, 
Hirhurl,  Ulcing  hit  el4ei(  brother  ItV 
iUesiliaute. 
t  pCAUrity, 

"Yei  our  djroniclei  do  not  charge  her  with  elation  in  her  good 
nor  dejection  in  her  ill-success ;  an  argument  of  an  even  and  steady 
ftoul  in  all  alterations.  Indeed,  she  survived  to  sec  Elizabeth  her 
grandchild  married  to  Henry  VII.;  but  litde  comfort  accrued  to  her 
by  ihil  conjunction,  the  party  of  the  Yorkists  were  so  depressed  by 
him.  She  lived  fivc-and- thirty  ycais  a  widow,  and  was  buried 
beside  ha  husband  in  the  choir  cf  the  Cathedral  Church  cf 
Fotberingay  in  Niirihamplonshirc,  which  choir  being  deinolUhcd  in 
the  <!ays  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  their  bodies  lay  in  ibt  churchyard 
wfthout  any  monument,  until  Queen  Ehxabcth  cgming  thither  ta 
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progress,  gave  orders  that  the)-  should  be  interred  in  the  cfaurch,  aod 
iffo  tofiibs  lo  be  erected  over  ihcm.  Hereupon,  tiieir  IxKJir*  Upped 
In  Icact  were  removed  fiom  ihcir  pUin  grave*  and  ibeir  eoAna 
opened  The  [>ucbe3a  Ckcly  b^d  ftboui  her  neck,  Kui^ng  m  a 
silvtt  ribtxndi  a  pardon  from  Rome,  which  pcruicc!  la  a  very  fine  hand 
was  as  fair  and  fresh  to  be  read  as  if  >t  had  been  written  but  yccterday. 
But  alat  f  most  mciin  are  ihcir  momimcnie,  madtr  cS plahter,  wrought 
vilh  a  frtrwtJi^  and  no  douht  there  was  much  daubing  thcreiAt  the 
quef^n  paying  for  a  lomb  proportionable  to  their  pcnortagcs-"  (So^ 
llicre  were  jetrybuildcrs  in  the  spacious  (ia>t  of  great  Elizabeth,  who 
dared  to  cheat  c^'cn  her  Grace  !)  "  The  best  in  ihc  memory  of  tins 
Cicely  hath  a  bcEter  and  more  Usttng  monumenc,  who  was  a  bouati- 
fiil  benefactfcss  lo  Queen's  CoUegc  in  Cambridge,'' 

In  1469,  Kdward  IV.  being  on  th.1i  Siege  Perilous,  ihe  very 
shaky  throne  of  England,  Henry  VI,  a  pnsonci  in  the  Tower,  the 
Lady  Isabel  Nevill,  elder  daughter  of  Warwick  who  had  nude  liim 
king,  was  married  to  Edward's  brother,  George  Duke  of  Clarence, 
she  Ijeing  eighteen  years  old.  Soon  after,  Edivard  mortally 
ofTendcd  mighty  Warwick  by  marrying  Elizabeth  WoodviUe,  while 
Warwick  was  treating  wilh  Loui»  XI.  for  ihc;  liarid  of  the  PrirKC^ 
Bona  of  SiLvoy  for  liis  masiei.  The  furiuu^  kiiig-nukct  Uiicatcacd  to 
make  his  son  in  law  of  Clarence  king,  who  in  hi»  indignation  9X  hU 
brother's  mi&alltance  forgot  for  awhitc  the  worm  love  as  well  as  the 
loyalty  that  had  bound  those  fatherless  prjnccs  together  sinci;  the 
fatal  fight  of  Wakefield. 

The  ^Vhit!?  Rose  was  thus  divided  against  itaclf-  The  Korth  of 
England  rose  for  Warwick  and  Clartincc-  Etlward  IV.  was  dethroned 
and  imprisoned. 

But  Edward  escaped,  and  \Varwick  found  what  a  broken  reed  to 
lean  on  was  "false,  fleeting,  perjured  Clarence"— though,  after  all,  one 
cannot  altogether  find  Clarence  guilty  of  iJerjurj-  in  breaking  a 
treasonable  compact  and  threatening  to  join  his  brother  and  lawful 
sovereign  in  his  distress.  ^Varwick  himself  liad  no  sciuples  as  to 
transferring  his  allegiance.  He  crossed  the  Channel,  sought  out 
Margaret  of  Anjou  in  Burgundy,  laid  his  all-powerful  sword  at  her 
ftfcl,  and  offered  bis  daughter,  Anne  Nevill,  to  Margaret's  son, 
Edward  Piincc  of  Wales. 

The  prioee,  then  seventeen,  had  ten  year*  earlier  been  betrothed 
in  ihe  Princes*!  Margaret  Stuarij  sister  of  the  child-king,  Jamo  HI. 
To  ohtaih  this  alliance  from  the  Sc^tish  Qufen-Rcgent,  Mary  of 
Gueldres,  Margaret  had  rl&ked  the  high  and  legitimate  displeAtture 
of  her  followers  by  the  cession  of  Berwick  to  Scotland.     But  though 
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the  Red  Rose  had  some  sort  of  success  from  the  ;miaDce,  Margaret 
was  defeated  at  Hecham  in  1463,  and  compelled  to  flj  back  into 
friendly  Scotland  Then  by  the  infiuence  of  Philip,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  uncle  of  Mary  of  Gueldres,  the  contract  between  the 
now  fugitive  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Scottish  princess  was  broken 
off  Margaret  was  furious,  and  swore  that  if  ever  she  got  the  chance 
she  would  make  the  axe  pass  between  Duke  Philip's  bead  and  his 
shoulders.  But  she  changed  her  mind,  and  ceased  to  thirst  for  such 
vengeance,  for  presently  we  find  her  sheltered  at  that  ^'ery  Court  of 
Burgundy,  where  she  and  her  son  were  treated  with  every  kindness 
and  courtesy. 

She  was  at  first  indignant  that  Warwick  should  deem  his 
daughter  a  worthy  bride  for  her  enUcd  young  son.  Had  not  this 
very  Warwick  slandered  her  by  casting  doubts  on  that  son's  birth  ? 
Was  he  not  as  dangerous  an  ally  as  an  enemy  ?  And  what  though 
two  Nevili  ladies  had  already  come  near  being  queens,  Cicely  as 
wife  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yoik,  the  legitimate  king,  and  Isabel  as 
wife  of  Clarence,  the  opportunist  and  very  temporary  Pretender. 
She  bad  other  views  for  her  son.  She  would  many  him  to  Elizabeth 
Plantagenet,  the  inlant  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  thus  end  the 
devastating  struggle  of  AVhite  Rose  and  Red. 

But  the  French  king  Louis  XI.,  and  Margaret's  father,  old  King 
K^n^  "of  Anjou,  the  Two  Sicils  and  Jerusalem,''  were  all  for  the 
Nevili  match.  Was  not  the  daughter  of  a  mighty  king-maker  as 
good  as  the  son  of  a  caplive  king  ?  So  after  a  fortnight's  hesitation 
on  Margaret's  part,  and  vows  of  eternal  fidelity  to  the  Red  Rose  on 
Warwick's,  the  betrothal  took  place,  which  was  legally  marriage  and 
earned  with  it  tlie  royal  title,  and  Henry  VI.  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom. 

It  was  a  marriage  that  promised  radiantly  for  happiness,  for 
though  State  business  had  brought  it  about,  it  was  really  a  love 
match.  Long  before  Warwick  and  his  wounded  pride  and  trans- 
ferred faith  made  it  practicable,  Prince  Edward  had  wooed  and  won 
the  heart  of  his  then  great  adversary's  daughter  like  any  knight- 
enant  He  was  passionately  in  love  with  her  :  he,  one  of  the  hand* 
somest  and  most  accomplished  princes  in  Europe: — 

A  sweater  and  a  lorclier  gentJenMin, 

Train'd  in  the  pTodigality  of  nature, 

Young,  nliAnt,  wim,  >iid,  no  doubt,  riehl  royftT, 

l^t  tpftcious  world  cannot  igun  afTord. 

The  most  powerful  European  sovereign  was  their  fnend*    The 
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most  powerful  EngTish  baron  was  their  svom  wldicr.  The  pe«>ple 
of  England  were  always  wkh  ihc  Homac  of  I^ncutt^,  the  gcnOe^ 
ointly  King,  and  tbc  brave,  devoted  Queen.  The  future  seemed  all 
tglow  with  brilliant  augury.  Hut  the  clouds  that  had  hung  over  Mm 
since  his  cradle  were  lifting  only  lor  the  moment.  Though  t>3rn  so 
auspiciouily  on  St,  Edward's  Day,  he  was  "  the  child  of  sorrow  and 
infeUcity"  from  tlic  first;  more  unfortunate  than  evai  tlial  last 
English-born  Stuart  prince,  unle»  a  violent  death  iji  early  youth  be 
pieferrcd  lo  near  eight  decades  of  exile  and  the  aching  o^didappoin^ 
inent  and  hope  deferred. 

There  are  many  coincidcnee»  between  the  youth  of  the  Red  Ro&« 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  youth  of  that  Prince  of  Wales  vho  wore  ih« 
later  While  Rose-  Both  looked  for  luck  to  astociation  wiih  the 
Bbek  Prinee,  and  both  n^oeiv^d  his  nnmc  with  a  refcrenee  alfio  to 
the  Royal  Confessor :  Edward  PbjiLi^^'net,  t>ec3UKe  be  wa*  bom  on 
Ociobcr  13  J  James  Francis  Ed^vaid  Siuari,  because  he  was  born 
on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  Black  Prince's  great  festival  The  loi^- 
despaired  of  birth  of  Edvord,  nine  years  after  his  parents'  marnaf^ 
disconcerted  the  ambitious  hopes  of  Richa^l  Oiike  of  York,  heir 
preiumptive  to  Henry  VI.,  but  sirongcr  itiU  in  bis  position  as  lawful 
king,  as  James's  biuh  disconcerted  the  ambition  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  neiit  in  the  succession  after  James  IT.'s  daughtei^v  but 
whose  position  was  strengthened  and  indeed  tinally  eiubti^hcd  by 
being  husband  of  the  ddcr  princess.  The  Voiklsts,  too,  instantly 
set  up  the  theory  of  a  suppositiEious  child. 

When  Edward  of  Westminster  was  bom,  his  father  could  not 
acknowledge  hitn,  could  not  even  r<:eogai:sc  hiinn  The  coadneu  of 
his  grandfather,  Charles  VI.  of  France,  had  fjillcn  upon  him.  The 
Queen  took  her  babe  10  Windscr,  attended  by  his  godfather 
Buckinj^hatn,  but  the  unhappy  King  under£tood  nothing  of  it,  vrouM 
not  Epcak  nor  cvcti  look  at  the  ehild  nhen  the  poor  young  mother 
held  liim  close  to  his  father  rn  her  arms,  ]>e^eeching  a  blessing  upon 
his  fated  head.  "  Bui  all  iheir  labour  w-as  in  vffin,  for  they  departed 
thence  without  any  ;jnswcr  or  countenance,  saving  that  only  once  he 
looked  on  the  prince,  and  cast  down  his  een  again  widiout  tny 
toore." 

It  was  not  tjntil  Edward  was  fifteen  months  old  that  he  was  ^ain 
presented  to  bis  father,  now  recovered  from  tliat  fnst  attack  of 
insanity.  "  On  Monday  at  noon  the  Queen  came  to  him  and  brought 
my  lord  the  prince  with  her,  and  then  he  asked,  '  >Vliat  the  child's 
name  was  ? '  and  the  Queen  told  him,  '  Edwnrd,'  and  then  be  held 
up  his  bands  and  thanked  Cod  thereof/' 
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The  Wtrt  of  the  Roses  had  begun — the  Yoikists  encoumged 
by  the  King's  alternations  between  helpless  insanity  and  too  tender 
scrupulosity.  All  the  conduct  of  her  husband's  cause  and  such 
government  as  was  possible  in  a  distracted  country  fell  upon 
Margaret's  shoulders,  a  foreigner  and  only  tweniy-four  years  of  age. 
Never  had  woman  found  sharper  thorns  in  the  crown  of  a  great 
Icingdom.  Never  was  woman  confronted  with  more  tremendous 
responsibilities.  Never  did  woman  rise  more  valiantly  to  the  occasion. 
The  affection  of  the  people  was  with  the  gentle,  holy  King,  whose 
sad  malady  appealed  to  the  compassion  of  a  strong,  generous  nation. 
Mad  kings  have  always  been  tenderly  loved  by  their  people,  for  all 
the  misfortunes  they  may  have  brought  upon  their  country- 
Charles  VL  of  France,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  George  IIL  Margaret 
worked  hard  to  win  the  love  of  the  nation  for  her  son.  He  was  the 
loveliest  of  children,  of  bright,  sweet  nature,  and  most  winotng 
manners.  But  all  round  the  helpless  King  and  young  mother  and 
child  stormed  a  crowd  of  powerful,  turbulent  nobles,  watching 
opportunities  for  increasing  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the  crown; 
chief  among  them  the  Earl  of  ^Va^wick,  whose  sword  thrown  in  the 
balance  would  make  and  unmake  kings. 

Margaret  took  up  her  burden  without  flinching,  but  the  mass  of 
mailed  might  against  ber  was  too  strong  for  peaceful  methods.  The 
quarrel  must  be  fought  out  in  the  field.  The  King  could  not  lead 
his  army,  so  the  Queen  herself  must  step  into  the  breach,  and  do 
battle  for  her  husband  and  child. 

The  little  Prince  accompanied  his  mother  all  through  those  terrible 
campaigns,  fled  with  her  to  the  North  of  England,  to  Wales,  to  Scot^ 
land,  to  France ;  was  with  her  at  the  victory  of  Barnet,  and  knighted 
by  his  father  on  that  his  first  field  of  glory. 

Was  it  a  fierce,  cruel  woman,  all  unsexed,  who  fought  those  twelve 
pitched  battles  ?  Gentle  measures  would  not  have  served  the  pressing 
need — would  have  meant  the  light  leaving  of  a  crown,  the  lavish  waste 
of  brave  men's  lives.  The  Yorkist  leaders  were  not  rose-water  soldiers. 
Never  was  war  like  that  war  for  ferocity  and  lack  of  patriotismp 
even  of  loyalty.  The  adherents  of  either  Rose  fought  each  for 
)iis  own  hand.  Each  camp  was  full  of  waverers  and  traitors.  Each 
side  on  its  turn  of  victory  stained  its  cause  by  savage  cruelty.  There 
is  nothing  to  choose  between  thera  :  between  the  needless  butchery 
of  "  pretty  Rutland  "  and  the  tragedy  of  Tewkesbury  ;  between  brave 
York's  head  crowned  with  paper  and  the  "bloody  supper"  in  the 
Tower.  But  for  "lascivious  Edward,  perjured  George,  misshapen 
Dick,"  we  have  "  the  gallant-springing  brave  Flantagenet"  flinging 
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bimscir,  boy  ils  lie  was,  upon  tlte  Yorkist  spcan  id  hit  Ust  dcfpcrstc 
stand  fot  hi.*t  tatlier'ii  cronn,  defying  bis  conquerors  uioil  be  feU 
bcficath  ihcir  daggers,  "  an  an^  with  bright  tuir  dabbled  in  blood" 
His  broken-hearted  mother  and  his  young  vrife,  bebering  be  had 
fftllen  upon  Uic  field  of  icwkcsbuiy^  retired  to  a  neighbouring  coo- 
venl  to  bide  from  Edward  lV/»  tigcr-likc  A-engeancc 

What  wondtrr  Margaret  curuxl  his  murderers  !  He&rily  that 
cuise  went  home.  Hi^  innocent  blood  was  required  of  the  iiiaocent 
sons  of  Edwaid  IV. — ofCbrcncc  and  hia  young  son,  the  £ail  of 
Wamickj  cf  hb  daughter,  Mar^Arct  Potc,  Councc&s  of  SddUbury; 
of  Gbucesler,  "in  the  bat  baiilc  borne  down  by  ihc  flying"  of 
Gloucester's  own  infant  son. 

Then  the  proud  fierce  Queen  and  the  vidowed  l^rioccss,  th< 
king  mflk^*sdnughfcr,  were  forced  lo grace  ihe  tnumplior  the  loetor 
when  he  entered  London.  I'hey  dtd  n(>t  kiyc  ihemselrcs  from  that 
deep  humiliation  by  any  prctiy  worm  of  Ndus  or  kindly  dagger. 
There  was  siilt  hope  that  King  Henry's  hfe  might  be  recompense 
for  their  agony.  OF  all  the  martyrs  who  have  ever  walked  tbc 
Way  of  Sorrows,  surely  none  ever  carried  a  sharper  sv^rd  throagh 
her  soul  ihan  ^[argaret  of  Anjou,  wiih  her  proud  head  diicrowncd. 
her  bravCj  fierce  hcan  newly  biccding,  as  few  mothers'  hearu  hive 
ever  bled,  1>eanng  the  biLlemess  of  untold  shame  and  anguish  foitlie 
vain  chance  of  her  hu-thand's  safely. 

The  murdered  Prince  was  buried  at  Tewkesbury,  under  the 
central  tower  of  thi;  Abbey.  A  flat  tombstone  of  grey  marble  used 
to  record  how  he  vho  lay  beneath  it  "lost  bU  hfe  in  cood  blood." 
When  ihc  pavement  was  rei^aired  in  the  eighicentb  century,  Uie 
ancient  ntonc  was  f!ung  aside  and  replaced  by  a  brou  tablet  At  tbc 
expense  of  the  people  of  TcwkcsWry,  "'  lest  the  memory  of  Edtiard 
Prince  of  WrdcK  should  pcTisb."  I'he  original  stone  wns  sftcrwards 
identified  ;  iu  brass  inscription  had  long  been  picked  out  It  wns 
m.idc  into  n  baccmcnt  for  the  font  to  preserre  it  from  further 
desecration. 

In  that  >'ear,  1471,  hia  widow  was  fifieea,  and  one  of  his  mur- 
derer^ Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  cost  his  evil  eye  at  once  upon 
her  and  her  cohcircsashiix  His  brother,  Clarence,  who  was  Anne's 
brother-in  law,  objected  strongly  to  the  conicmplaied  Diarrtaso;  pro* 
bably  because  he  wished  Anne  to  remain  a  widow,  and  her  sister 
Iiabel  to  inherit  her  portion.  He  carried  Anne  off  into  hiding, 
disguised  as  a  kitchenmaJdi  in  which  capacity  ?;he  remained  concealed 
for  nearly  two  years-  In  1473  she  was  discovered  by  Richard,  and  went 
olT  with  him,  it  is  saidi  not  altogether  unwillingly.     Prolonged 
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experience  of  a  kitchenmaid's  existence  probably  made  liberty  with 
state  desirable  at  any  price,  even  of  marrying  a  fiend  incarnate^  her 
husband's  murderer.  Richard  sent  her  to  London,  and  placed  her 
D  sanctuary  at  Sl  Martin's,  Westminster.  They  were  probably 
married  that  year,  privately  and  invalidly,  for  their  kinship  required 
ft  dispensation  which  Richard  might  not  then  Bnd  it  convenient  to 
seek. 

Their  son  Edward  was  bom  in  1474  at  the  Castle  of  Middleham, 
which  Anne  had  inherited  from  her  father  Warwick.  Her  love  for 
ber  child  amounted  to  almost  idolatrous  passion  ;  her  very  life  was 
bound  up  with  his.  He  was  given  the  name  of  the  reigning  kin^ 
but  it  was  the  name  also  of  the  boy-busband,  love  of  her  early  years. 
She  clung  to  him  all  the  more,  in  that  her  life  must  have  been  so 
unutterably  lonely,  so  appallingly  insecure,  great  princess  though  she 
vas.  Whatever  gratitude  she  may  have  felt  for  the  pnnce  who  took 
her  from  the  kitchen,  must  have  turned  to  loathing  as  soon  as  liberty 
was  g^ned.  With  her  sister  Isabel,  Duchess  of  Clarence,  she  could 
not  have  been  on  pleasant  terms.  On  December  21,  1476,  Isabel 
died  in  her  twenty -fifth  year,  probably  poisoned,  as  Clarenceasserted, 
by  her  attendant,  Ankarette,  widow  of  Roger  Twynho,  who  was  very 
possibly  employed  by  Richard,  She  left  two  little  children— Edward' 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  Margaret 

Clarence  offered  marriage  to  Mary  of  Burgundy,  who  had  once 
refused  bim,  and  was  now  an  orphan.  His  sisttsr  Margaret  was  her 
atepmother.  She  again  refused  him.  In  1476  he  was  chafed  with 
high  treason,  and  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine,  to  the  great 
distress  of  Edward,  forced  to  let  him  die,  but  who  exclaimed  piteously, 
**  O  unfortunate  brother,  for  whose  life  not  one  creature  would  make 
intercession  1" 

After  a  succession  of  appalling  crimes,  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester 
became  Ring  of  England  as  Richard  III.  Anne  was  crowned  with 
hinL  Their  little  son  was  brought  up  to  London  and  created  Prince 
ctf  Wales.  He  accompanied  his  parents  through  all  that  pageantry 
irttich  was  so  grim  and  ghostlike,  having  been  prepared  for  the 
eoronation  of  the  murdered  boyking  Edward  V, 

The  little  Prince  of  Wales  was  idolised  also  by  his  monster  of  a 
latber,  who  extolled  "  the  singular  wit  and  endowments  of  Nature 
wheicwith  (his  young  age  considered)  he  was  remaikably  fumishedp 
and  which  portended,  by  the  favour  of  God,  that  he  would  make  an 
honest  man." 

In  procesuons  and  progresses  through  York  and  London,  Anne 
walked  oc  rode,  holding  her  Uttle  ton  by  the  hand,  he  wearing  the 
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demjcrcm-n  of  the  heir  or  t^ighnd.  But  tbe  ^\lutc  Rosebud  ^ded^ 
and  for  all  liia  fathers  pride  in  \\\m  aiid  his  tnothi^r't  patsionaie  Io%'C 
he  passed  away  nlonc  Mnc  had  gone  to  the  sooth  with  ber 
husband  to  put  duwn  Buckinj^lum's  iruurreciKHi,  when  the  cJiUd 
dicdun  Mjcch  ji,  1484,^1  MiddkbaiD  CAStlc—^afi  ujihapiiy  death," 
the  record  says.  Whether  this  mcani  treachery,  or  the  piicout 
wailing  of  the  dying  little  boy  for  hb  absent  mother,  ve  cannot 
knoir. 

Hi«  death  would  have  scned  for  his  inod>eiV  dcaih  bfov,  ens 
without  th«  pui^on  Ricbnrd  is  ^u^p^eted  of  havEng  cnipJoy«d  to 
hurry  on  freedom  for  niJLrria^e  whS  bis  little  niece,  Elizabeth  of 
York.  After  the  first  frantic  anguish,  sbc  drooped  Jind  faded  a*»y. 
She  died  on  March  if>,  u^S-  ^o%l  likely  immediately  cf  poison,  but 
ovenrhclmed  by  Rrief  and  by  horror  at  her  own  tacit  &Iiare  in  her 
husband's  guilt  \  condemned  by  the  loss  of  ibc  boy,  for  whose  sake 
she  had  sinned  by  condonation  of  the  cnniea  which  paved  the  iray 
for  his  advancement. 

But  the  tragedies  of  the  bst  Plantageneti  were  net  plaj-ed  out, 
even  when  Richard  IcU  next  year  at  Bosworih.  The  litttc  Kail  of 
Warwick  w,is  kepi  in  llie  lower  by  Henrj'  Vlh^  cnen:Iy  for  being 
A  I'lanU^enct ;  forgotten  ils  one  dcad^  to  be  broughi  out»  dazed  and 
foolish,  10  prove  the  Imposture  of  I^mbert  Slmnd;  Ujen  sent 
back  to  solitude  aod  silence  (or  twcht:  inori:  ye.^rs ;  kept  in  otter 
ignoraneej  ao  that  he  '^could  not  discover  4  i^oom  from  a  capon  ' 
and  became  wholly  imbecile.  Draped  forth  once  n^orc  in  1499, 
only  twenty  two  y\::xr%  old,  to  be  behtadcd  for  the  Mti&factioo  of 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  v/ho  refused  to  give  his  ikh  daugbLcr  Caiherii>e 
to  Henry  VII/c  ton,  Arthur,  while  the  VorkiKt  prince  lived.  SadUy 
poor  Catherine  eamc!  to  remember  how  her  ilUomencd  marriage 
had  been  made  in  blood. 

Margaret  PlantagcncU  dflughtcr  of  George  Duke  of  Clarcnee  and 
Isabel  Nevill,  married  De  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  was 
beheaded  by  Henry  Vlll.  on  a  charge  of  treason,  refusal  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  the  head  of  the  Church ;  realty,  because  she  was  a 
Plantagenet  princess,  and  a  dangerous  ri^-al  lo  an  excommunicate 
king.  She  was  beatified  by  Pope  Lco  XllI,  with  over  fifty  other 
English  mart>xs  in  iS36,  and  is  commemorated  as  Blessed  Margaret 
Pole,  Her  son  Reginald  was  ihe  last  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Cardinal ;  he  died  1555, 
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PETER  AND   THE  INTERVIEiVER. 

ONE  tnamin  I  were  in  th'  Green  Dragin  takin'  my  ''noonins," 
as  us  call  'em  in  these  parts,  th*  missus  were  a  servin  I, 
when  Maister  Kittly,  what  keeps  th*  public,  he  comes  out  o'  th*  bar- 
parler,  an'  he  motions  for  I  mysterous  loilce. 

"What  be  it?"  sezs  I  in  a  whisper,  seein  as  he  had  his  fore- 
finger up. 

"  Here ! "  seis  he ;  so  I  goes  close  to  him,  an'  he  sort  o'  puUa 
me  in-tew  th'  parler, 

"  There  be  a  queer  sort  o'  customer  here,"  were  what  he  zed. 

"  What  be  him  trade  think'ee  ?  "  asks  L 

"  Him  sezs  he's  on  a  paper/'  Kittly  made  answer  \  ''  do  *ee  knov 
what  that  be,  Peter?" 

To  tell  trew  I  were  Tairly  non-pluss'd,  never  heard  o'  sich  a  tiade ; 
but  It  don't  do  to  let  volks  see  when  'ee  be  moitbered,  so  I  just  rubbed 
my  head  a  bit  (one  gets  out  ideas  now  an'  agin  in  that  way,  'sides  I 
find  it  gives  'ee  toime  to  think,  so  to  speak), 

*■  Be  him  in  th'  paintin'  an'  paperin'  line  ? — there  be  workmen  up 
to  th'  Hall." 

"No,  t'aint  that,  Peter,"  sed  Jim  Kittly ;  "he  be  a  gintale  sort  ^ 
chap." 

"  Be  him  ih'  new  rate-collecting  chap  ?  " 

"  No,"  sezs  Jim,  a-cuttin'  I  off  as  short  as  a  carrot  as  th* 
sajin'  is, 

"Let  I  see  him  then,"  for  I  were  a  bit  put  out  wi'  him,  for  if 
there  be  one  thing  more  nor  t'other  that  riles  my  dander,  'tis  to  be 
snapped  up  i'  that  fashun. 

Wi'  that  he  took  I  in  th'  parler^wherel  seed  this  stranger  a  nttio* 
in  a  arm  cheer,  a  smokin'a  bit  o'  white  paper  rolled  rouD'  ttght^ 
leastways  so  it  seemed  to  I,  but  for  arl  'twere  only  paper  it  smelt 
prutty  nastyl 

"  Sarvant,  vx^  sen  I,  takin*  off  my  ha^  cot  I  knows  manners. 

"A'-h  1"  sezs  he,  in'  he  takes  tbk  screw  from  a 'tween  his  teetb^ 
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wt  ftadkxs  It  RKtn*  l>out  «i'  hi*  fingos,  ih'  Ukes  o'  *hidi  I'd  ne'er  t 
tttn^  tfaOD  vcre  thu  white,  an'  wi'  Ka^s  on  'em  too  ! 

"  A— h !  'ee  be  ooc  o'  ibe  lirigginctt,  I  penoom  ?  ' 

"Kcs  I  babtt"sea  I ;  "*!  were  boraan' fared  T  thi5p1tce,ui'i3iir 
fejthor  an'  pifllcTtfaor  tforc  1 1' 

\Vf  that  th'  chip  he  iarfed  ie&t  Ixxit,  an'  so  did  KitOy,  an'  fcr 
tbit  tnattcr  to  did  I.  I  were  alkn  considered  a  jokey  80ft  o'  feUer, 
boiirbae  thk  }okc  come  in  Vm  dcmedif  I  xc 

" Capital ^gtxxl  I"bca  \vt  amecn  his  chuddlns  ;  "ihilD  do  T 
Facta,  my  fircnds,  1  kx*cc  mun  l>c  ulccn  into  my  confidence.  Trc 
liccn  ftcnt  down  h«Tc  by  a  Lonnon  paper  to  report  on  tb'  maoncn 
an'  cintooks  ol  th'  rustics  hercabosts.* 

Maibtcr  Rittly  he  a^kcd  right  ont  t 

«  Wbu  do  ihat  mean,  air  ?  " 

1  bftld  my  lonpie ;  alien  best  vhen  *ee  doit^  know  vhai's  meant, 
*ee  leuns  a  deal  more  if  *ee  fislens^  an'  don^  show  'ec  be  a  vool 
neiLher. 

ThbC  dk3p  puU  hit  wCTtyt  o'  papef  in  his  nouth.  an*  twiddled  th' 
bit  o'  hvr  on  his  lop  lip  till  I  a  most  thowght  he'd  a  pulled  him  out. 

"On  tb*  manners  an' cmtoms?"  he  scjcsagin^  lotkcaskin  summat 
as  *ec  may  »y. 

So  1  speaks  up  then  : 

"To  tell  trcw,  wme  oo  "era,  th*  ^ng  ones  more  'special,  aim 
got  no  mannen  so  to  speak,  an'  as  to  custom,  who!  Kktly  here  11  tcU 
*ee  what  ^rt  o'  biznc^  he  ^ets  to  th'  Green  Dragin — if  s  gone  off  a 
t»t  since  Parson  look  up  wi'  Tcm'prancc,  an"  Band  o'  Hopes-Hunt 
it,  Jim?" 

I  nivcr  did  see  such  a  chap  to  larf  as  thic  paper  fcUcr,  wh^  to 
bear  on'  icc  un.  a  body  'ood  a  thought  I  were  making  jokc&p  Vcad  o' 
tcBin  he  ih'  plain  ticwth. 

•"Tia  refrubin  1 "  seifi  h& 

t  thovrght  AS  he  tnean't  ih'  dnnk  he  were  having  as  I  seed  in  his 
glass  ibeiv  t>e  some  l«fV  ;  so  1  ^z% : 

"'Ess,  lidcf  an'  lemonade  mtxt-d,  be  considered  gntiefool  to  iH* 
pallet  by  mo»t  volks." 

"  NoR'.  come  (a  chucklin  sliQ),  come  Mr—'* 

"Peter's  my  name,  if  "cc  means  I." 
'•Christian?" 

AVi*  that,  I  speaks  up  pretty  plain  I  IcU  'ee. 
"  0"  cooric  I  l>e,  an"  my  forbears  avore  I,  aO  on  ua  was  cfarisscncd 
jnthic  churdi  there  (us  could  sec  it  thro'  th'  mndenc/tb'  bor-parlerX 
,ar  if  ee  asks  Johnnie  Pavcy  XW  saxton,  hcTI  shew  'ec  th'  books  wi' 
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ari  our  names  writ  therein— feythur,  granTeyther,  an'  bo  on ;  an'  if 
that  ain't  bein'  Christians  Vm  darned  if  I  know  what  b  \ " 

Thic  paper  chap  were  a  bit  uppish,  I  take  it  Limnon  ways  be  arl 
rdght  I  dessay,  but  us  country  volks  bain't  vools,  tho'  I  say  it  He 
were  taken  back  I  tell  *ee. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  makes  answer  ;  "  no  Tence  'tended  ;  *5pose  *ee 
shews  I  th'  lions  o'  th'  place  1" 

"  Bef^n'  pardon,  sir,"  sezs  I ;  "  us  ain't  got  no  wild  beastes  here^ 
sich  as  lioDS,  but  ITl  shew  'ee  Ih'  pigs,  an'  there  bain't  a  finer  sort 
cnnywheres,  go  where  'ee  will,  rale  Birkshire  most  on  'em>" 

Sezs  he  :  "You  be  a  'umerist,  Mr,  Peter." 

"  No,  I  bain't,"  sezs  I ;"  I  be  a  fettler  by  trade ; "  la !  how  th' 
chap  did  open  his  eyes  sure-ly — "but  if  'ee  stands  palaverin  loikc 
tbiccy,  'ee  won't  see  much  to  my  moind  I " 

"  Before  we  start  on  our  explorations,"  he  speaks  up,  Jest  so,  '*  I 
may  as  well  tell  you,  my  friends,  I  am  what  is  called  an  intervooer" 
{he  were  a  tumble  one  tew  use  big  words,  I  niver  hcerd  sich  a  chap 
avore,hespokeloikeabook).  ''No doubt 'ee  've  seen  in  your  noose- 
papers  how  men  an'  women  be  paid  to  go  to  Dooks,  Princes, 
Painters,  Literry  volks,  an'  sich,  an  ask  'em  arl  sorts  o'  questions 
'bout  theirselves,  an'  vamlies,  an*  tell  what  tables  an'  cheers  them's 
l^ot,  an'  what  'em  eats  an'  drinks,  what  garments  they " 

"  Aye,  aye,  Tve  heard  on  it,  my  darter  have  read  it  in  The  Village 
CachUr  as  us  takes  in  o'  Saterdays,  an'  I've  said  to  my  missis  : 
'  Tell  'ee  what,  Bess,  if  enny  o'  them  there  pryin'  volks  was  to  come 
Aoigh  thic  place,  a  spyin',  an'  a  gapes  nestin',  demed  if  I  'oodn't 
interdoose  my  shoe-maker  to  their  tailor  ! ' " 

When  I  said  thiccy  here,  th'  Lunnon  paper  chap  moved  a  bit 
/urder&o'll 

"Mr,  I"sczshepolite-loike. 

"  Preedy's  my  name,  tho'  I  be  alius  called  Peter,  so  to  speak," 
sezs  I. 

"  I  'sure  'ee,  Peter,  they  volks  loike  it,  why  it  brings  'em  avore  th' 
public" 

"Brings  'em  afore  th'  public,**  cries  out  Jim  Kittly  ;  "  IVe  niver 
seen  'em  nigh  th'  Green  Dragin,  let  alone  in  my  bar-parler— an' for 
th'  matter  o'  that,  my  missis  won't  have  nought  to  do  wi*  untidy 
volks,  no  ways  I " 

"  Untidy  ?  "  asks  'tother  ;  "  what  do  'ee  mean  ?  " 

**  *Ees,  didn't  'ee  say  them  was  literry  volks  ?" 

"  A-h,  I  see,"  sezs  th'  young  chap,  a  grinnin'  loike  a  Cheshire  cat 
as  th'  sayin'  is,  not  that  I  e*er  saw  a  cat  o'  enny  sort  grin, 
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•■Ccme  along,  Peter,  come  along,  lime  waits  for  no  man,  an'  I 
yearn  lo  explore  this  inlcrcMin*  i>l-ice— until  we  meet  igain  *  Fweweil 
min<:  host '"— wavin'  hi«  white  hand,  an'  strilcin'  out  \\\%  arm  forarlth' 
waiUl  loik£  th'  sign  post  &1  tb'  cross-rouJ^  whcic  it  pints  tew  a  rood, 
an'  'ec  sees  writ  up  "  Tt>  Taunion." 
^L-  \R  that,  tu  left  Jim  Kittty  ^laiidiiV  at  \xa  door* 
^      «  Wherc1>outj  shall  us  take  'cc  ?  " 

«'  ^Vhcreso'cr  thou  listeth  ;  kad  on,  Til  Toller  ! " 

"Look  'ee  h<!re,  young  man."  sgx&  1  stem  lotkc  ;  "  don't  'ce 
up  to  gimmirkt  nlr^ng  o'  I," for  !  ficed  he  were  brleifih  ;  "jest 
behave  decent,  arj"  no  potey  mind  "  ;  for  why  need  he  go  on  loike  a 
play  actin'  chap? 

"  All  right  guv'nor  1 "  *ex«  he. 

I  mu!it  say  as  he  were  civU  s]K)ken  "nulf,  so  tif  Roes  up  itrcct,  an' 
6e!n'  a  bit  curous  to  know  th'  ways'  o'  Lunnon  volks,  seis  I : 

"Do  'ee  mean  to  tell  ihat  'ce  be  pakl  tew  find  out  th' grand 
people's  doins?" 

■'  My  good  man/  seu  he»  "  T  do^  an'  E  lingen  no  end  o'  cash  in 
th<:  process." 

h*'  But  'pears  to  I  it  t'aint  seemly  a  peq)in'  sn'  a  pryin'  arter  other 
folks  bu'ncM," 

"T&s  ft  produck  0*  ih'  age,  my  friend,"  he  makes  answer,  'a 
flourlshin'  they  aTras  o'  his  'Lroui. 

■'Pcoduck  surely,  what  be  ihat?^^3c/9L  "ArltHcy  be  gurt  geese 
lo  my  mind,  if  thai'i  what  'cc  means," 
y_  ''  BLoaft  'ec,  0omc  on  'cm  is  gceUt  an'  gooldeo  too ;  an'  Ihey  lovoa 
^tew  «c>o  their  picter«  in  th'  noosepapers,  an'  their  best  parlen  took 
wi'  arl  ih'  fiimiter,  Dooks,  play-actor«.  a^  even  parsons,  arl  are 
intetvood  nowadays,  an'  they  turn  nnt  their  innardn,  KO  to  q^tak,  ay 
as  neat  as  ninejwnce,  an'  as  cheerful  \ " 

*■  Well,  that  beats  hccky."  sctt  I.  an'  I  wirrc  forced  to  take  off  my 

I  Iiat  an*  rub  my  head,  i  were  thai  took  back.    '^  I  alters  hccrd  tell  as 

p  Englishman's  house  were  his  castte,  but  I'm  demed  if  they  ^'olks 

jn't  bide  in  glass  houses,  «o  to  speak  -  why  ev'ry  manal  thing  can 

seen  on'  talked  of;  'oodent  do  for  the  likes  o' us — no  gapes- 

bestin  for  1." 

"Ah  1  Mr,  Feler,  'ee  ain't  a  public  character,  nor  do  'ee  eoort  ih' 

lid's  gaze ;  why  they  volks  yearn  to  be  turned  inalde  out,  an'  tell 

,  their  private '^rs.    Everybody  as  is  somebody  (or  thinks  ihctr 

Jvcs  *u<:h>  which  is  'bout  ih'  same)  stands,  as  'cc  may  say,  avore  th' 

Isrholc  iForld  a  cryiii'  oliE,  '  Look  at  M.  H.  1  here  I  be  on  show,  fix  oa 

Vh^ttdlcs,  an' pump  mcdry,  I  WWttiW*" 
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«Ia  A  mussy  I  *ee  don't  say  so !  Well,  1  be  glad  as  us  dont 
have  sicb  pryios,  ao*  pokins  here-abouts ;  why,  it  be  loike  th' 
■  quuidoD '  as  my  Ben  were  readin'  of ;  he  said  as  men  used  to  pnt 
screws  OD  volks  thumbs,  an'  stretch  'em  on  a  sort  o^  mangle  I  take  i^ 
an' pull  'em  out  o'  arl  shape  an'  size,  a  pupposs  to  make  'em  answer 
questions — well,  1  demed  I " 

"Ah,  yes  1^  sezs  thic  paper  chap  a  laHin  \  '*I  know,  the  rack 
twas  called  thin,  but  it  ain't  painful  to  these  volks  now-a^ys,  on 
tb'  contrayry  mighty  pleasant,  at  least  so  I  persume,  sedn'  as  they 
cTaves  it,  an'  as " 

Arl  of  a  suddint  he  stopped,  an'  would  'ee  blicve  it  he  set  off 
in  to  sich  a  chuckltn',  I  a'most  thowt  as  he  were  took  bad  wi' 
'stericks. 

"  What  be  th*  matter  wi'  'ee  ?  "  sezs  I  consamed. 

"  Oh,  don't  L "  sezs  he,  laifin'  jest  loike  a  higheener  I  once  heerd 
at  a  wild  beastes  show  at  Bruton,  ''thiccy  be  too  much  for  me"; 
an'  he  pointed  tew  'Lijah  Scriven's  winder- 

'Lijah,  he  does  arl  our  boots,  he,  an'  his  feyther  avore  hinv  have 
made  and  mended  us  toime  out  o'  mind,  as  th'  sayin'  is,  an'  there 
werat  Dothin'  iresh  as  I  seed  in  th'  winder,  but  there,  thic  Lunnoa 
paper  ctup  stood,  wi'  his  face  as  red  as  a  turkey  cock's  snout,  a  most 
doubled  up^  an'  chokin'  jest  'bout 

"What  ails  'eeman?"  sezs  I ;  "can't  'ee  speak?" 

But  he  shook  his  chugger  head,  till  I  felt  loike  to  punch  it  to  get 
di'  sense  out  on  him. 

"  Can't  'ee  see  ? "  was  all  he  could  say. 

Well,  there  wem't  only  'Lijah's  notice  writ  up  on  a  board !  la  I 
I've  a  seen  it  ever  since  I  can  mind<  "  Any  man,  woman,  or  child 
can  hev  a  fit  here,"  ^  which  I  take  to  be  a  tumble  sensible  way  o' 
puttin'  it.  I've  heerd  tell  as  it  were  writ  by  our  old  saxton,  Johnny 
Gawler  (be  be  dead  avore  I  were  bom),  an'  he  were  a  dapster  m*  his 
leamin'. 

"What  o'  ihatt*'  sezs  I;  "'tain't  nuthin'  to  larf  at  as  1  aee^ 
could  'ee  do  it  better,  come  now  ?  "  for  1  were  g^tin'  a  bit  waxy. 

But  he  were  writin'  it  down  in  a  book  as  tho'  'twere  summat 
curous — now  what  was  there  in  that,  can  'ee  tell? — but  Lunnon  volka 
an'  their  ways  be  queer  seems  to  I. 

It  were  gettin'  on  to  noon,  an'  my  Bess  is  trew  to  toime,  meals 
allers  ready  to  th'  stroke  o'  th'  clock,  so  I  sezs  : 

"  If  'ee  wants  to  see  'bout  'ee,  better  make  haste  an'  come  long 
'an  not  stand  there  arl  day." 

>  A&ct. 
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"  Rcidy's  fh'  word,"  sea  he  chcciful  loJkc,  for  be  wim't  a  bad 
tefDpered  chap  I  will  s^y  that,  "whither  thoo  goe»t,  &c.,  ^c" 

He  were  turrjble  fond  o'  potTj,  tho'  my  ciaitci  Tryphec  said  as 
/Ao/were  Scriptcr ;  howsomcvcr  us  went  on  up  itrcctt  till  ti$  comes 
tew  Aiabdlcr  Tac^^y  s,  whtti  be  stopft  sliotl, 

•Til  intetvoo  ih*  inmates  o'  this  mansion^''  sc2«  be;  "III  get 
summat  out  of  here/' 

*'  Ay,  that  *ee  will»"  iliiriVa  I,  "an"  more  ttum  'cc  bargaiDS  fov  if 
*ec  goea  imidc  5"  for  Aiabcllcr  be  th'  mo«t  nlammexky  '  irctKh  'bent 
thcM  pirl^  I  calls  tttx  a  wcncii,  but  U  ber'5  goc  a  'usbaod,  aji'  a 
men  o*  children. 

**j€»1  lb'  sort  o^  coit^e  en  which  to  rc^rl,"  he  were  a  sajrm\ 
and  wi*  that  be  walks  right  In  to  th' gardin,  uhich  were  a  bedo' 
nettles  w>  tew  speak,  I  a  follerin'. 

T*vc  scL'ti  pictcTs  o*  country  cotUigrs  done  by  what  'cm  calls 
artists  (ihey  comes  our  way  sometimes,  situn' under  white  umbrcUan; 
wi'  a  queer  sort  o'  three-legged  thingummy  in  front  o'  them,  taltin' 
skitcfaes,  so  they  tells  T»  an'  one  were  tossed  heeb  o'er  head  into  a 
field  o*  wuts  by  VArmcr  Watts*  cow,  as  was  bein'  dri^''  long  th^  lane 
wi'  her  calf — cows  be  a  trifle  rampagious  now  an'  agin. 

*' Were  be  hurt?" 

*'Wcll,  here  'ee  see  'twas  thiccy ;  he  were  shook  a  bit,  an"  ih* 
umbrellar  which  had  angi^red  th'  poor  beast  were  split  to  ribblns. 
Out  Varmcr  Watts  were  most  upset,  for  there  was  his  wuu,  as  foiac 
a  crop  as  ^ce'd  see  in  a  day's  march,  ;is  Ih*  sayin'  is,  that  Bat,  as 
nDthin*  would  rise  'em ;  th'  onist  chap  were  somewhat  lleshy,  an'  fell 
heavy  so  to  speak — but  1  be  ioddlin\" 

As  I  wa>  saying  cottages  looks  uncommon  pruttjF  in  pacter 
books,  an'  Arabcllcr  Paccy's  ytsi^  wh^t  they  painter  volks  calb 
pickteresk-"  All  I  B-ay,  Would  be  belter  if  'twere  cleaner,  I  icU 
*ee  plain,  that  up  agin  th'  door  way  were  je^t  the  marlu  o'  Arabcllcr's 
shape,  her  is  forever  standing  leanin'  rgin  they  posts  chat  term  aggin* 
wi'  one  or  "tother,  so  arl  th'  whitewash  be  rubbed  clean  off  where 
her  stands  lollopin' — with  ih'  friction  the  skutcmastcr  calls  it.  Her 
man,  too.  be  alaiyhound,spendin'  hiseamins  at  ih'  "Jarjc'^bui  my 
missus,  her  seis  : 

"A  tidy  health  keeps  th'housewarm,"an'that^sas  trewascan  be- 

Pace/s  gardin'  were  a  sight  to  se*^ — nettles,  an'  dock  all  o'er  ih' 
place,  th'  tatcrs  smothered  wi'  weeds,  an'  ne'er  a  flower  to  be  seen, 
i  aUers  sen,  if  'ee  looks  on  th'  ouisides  o'  a  hotise,  'ee  c;m  prutty 
well  tell  what  be  inside ;  btit  thic  >-oung  man  he  made  no  bones  'boot 

■  Dirty,  UQlidy. 
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it,  la !  he  went  up  as  bold  as  he  pleased  to  th'  door,  which  stood  wide 
open.  There  ain't  many  as  would  care  to  face  yVrabeller  nor  her  man, 
neither  more  'special  when  th'  drink's  in  'em,  an'  they  ain't  often 
wj'out  that  lining,  so  to  speak  ;  she  must  have  heard  us  comin', 

"What  do  *ee  want?"  ber  seas,  meetin'us  at  th'  door;  my  !  hej 
WUs  that  frowzy  to  be  sure  [    I  were  glad  she  wem^t  my  wife  I 

"  My  good  woman,"  sezs  th'  Lunnon  chap  smilin'  and  civil ;  "  I 
merely  wants  to  ascertain  a  few  particulars  respectin*  your  manner 
of  livin',  and  such  like,"  a  wavin'  that  there  white  hand  o'  his'n  wi' 
the  rings  a  glistenin'  jest  'bout 

"Ohl'^  her  snaps;  "be  'ee  th'  rale  collector,  or  th'  relievii^' 
officer  ?  1  hear  tell  us  has  got  a  new  'un  \  if  he  ain't  no  better  nor 
th'  last,  he'd  better  look  out,"  an'  her  glared  that  wrathful  on  him 
th'  young  man  drew  back  to  I  pretty  sharp  f 

"  Oh,  no,  T  assure  you^"  was  what  he  said.  "  I  have  nothln'  to 
do  wi*  that     I  come  from  Lunnon." 

"From  Lunnon,  do  *ee?"  her  snarls;  "an'  what  do  'ee  want 
here?" 

"  I  have  told  you,  my  good  soul ;  to  ascertain  the  full  particulars, 
&c>,  &c. ;  to  interview  you  in  fact ; "  an'  he  takes  out  a  book  from 
his  coat-pocket,  an'  a  pencil. 

"  H'm  I"  her  sezs,  ey'in'  him  up  an'  down.  Arabellers  a  big 
woman,  I  tell  'ee,  an'  he  were  a  very  small  chap. 

"  What's  your  husband's  occupation  ?  "  he  asks. 

"  What  be  that  ?    Ackipation  'ee  mean  ?  "  her  sezs, 

"  Oh,  his  trade  1  —work  I — that  is  to  say,  how  does  lie  earn  his 
livin'?" 

"'Ee'd  better  ask  he;  there  he  be;"  an*  her  points  to  where 
Jerry  was  sittin'  by  the  hearth-place,  smokin'  a  nasty,  dirty,  black 
pipe.  Not  but  what  I  likes  my  pipe,  but  gi'  me  a  clean  "church- 
warden" an'  bird's-eye;  th'  rank  baccy  Jerry  smokes  come  anigh 
chokin'  o'  I,  an'  as  to  his  pipe— well,  there  t  But  lor  I  his  pipe  was 
a  match  for  th'  place ;  my  missis  would  have  gone  off  her  head,  as 
the  sayin'  is,  jest  tew  see  such  a  hole ;  dirt  wem't  th'  name  for  it  1 
there  wasn't  a  clean  spot  as  big  as  a  sixpence  nowheres,  an'  Arabeller, 
that  mucky,  if  'ee'd  a  pat  her  agin  a  wall,  there  her'd  a  stuck,  as  sure 
ai  my  name  is  Peter  1 

"  Good-momin'r  my  friend,"  was  what  thic  young  man  said,  aa 
spry  as  could  be,  but  ne'er  t  word  from  Jerry,  "I  am  makin' 
inquiries  as  to  th'  condition  of  th'  labourin'  class,  an'  want  to  know 
how  you  earn  yi>ur  livin'  ?  " 

Jerry  looked  he  up  an'  down  jest  as  Aiabeller  had  don«^  but 
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WCTl  on  smokinV  I  coughed  fit  to  chokc~rro  a  Wt  a-iitnatica] 
doctor  tells  I ;  but  tb'  paper  ch^p  he  fitood  there  srriJin'  an'  plcaiant. 
Bym-bye  Jerry  takes  his  pipe  out  o'  tus  moutb. 

"  Oc  'cc  gcnn'  to  find  us  in  meat  an'  drink,  an'  gi'  bs  a  shilUn'  or 
50?"  a$lti  he 

"  Certainly  not»  my  good  man,  you  are  an  JDde(>endeo(  Knftlisb* 
man  ;  you  have  your  vote  (at  lea^t,  so  1  presume)  and  o\h^  glon'ous 
pdvilegea,  ao'  would  scorn  to  be  pauperised,**  aiuers  th'  young  feiler  \ 
he  nf€rt  fond  o'  big  words,  surc-lr ' 

"What  be  poppetcjci?"  agin  is!c»  Jcrty,  an'  I  didji't  IPtc  ih' 
looks  on  him,  I  must  say. 

"  Pauperised  ?  "  tcx^  'tolhcr,  '*  why — ah— why — nude  a*  bcg^ara  I 
poupces  1 — kept  by  th'  rate*  I  " 

"  An"  what  be  they  rale*  vor,  if  'em  ain't  to  keep  th'  loilces  o'  we  ?  • 

"My  good  man  I  you  n  repr«entative  of  a  groat  nation  to  talk 
like  thai?  hen;  are  your  diildren  educated  free  of  cost  to  you— a 
j'/Z/ff^^  education,  with  drawing,  music,  and  all  the 'ologics' thrown 
in  ;  tcach<;rs  paid  immense  salanes  lo  inslmcl  your  young  barbarians. 
Inspectors,  &(i,  all  for  them  "  (how  he  did  go  on,  to  be  sure),  "  the 
nobility  and  gentry  alurays  re^dy  to  p;^t  you  on  the  back,  speaking 
metaphorically,  if  you  knov  vhat  that  means,  and  yet  you  talk  of 
living  on  the  riles  !  AsscM  your  English  grandeur  of  character,  and 
refuse,  ay,  scorn  to  accept  such  paltiy  money  I  " 

"Now,  look  *ee  here;  don't  'ee  go  to  talk  o" paltry  money,' 
young  man.  I've  got  a  vamily  o'  ^ftccn  livm',  there  be  some  on  'em," 
an'  sure  enough,  there  was  a  lot  o*  ch'  dirtiest  brats  I  ever  set  eyes 
on  ;  talk  o'  pigs  I  gi'  mc  ihcy  bcasies  if  these  'lothcr  be  chfllem, 
dcmcd  if  'gc  c^uld  «cc  th'  colour  of  'cm,  ah'  soap  be-  cheap,  an'  water 
ibe  plcEJliful,  100  ! 

*'  What's  to  feed  ihcy  ?  "  roars  Jerry. 

"Work,  my  worthy  Ixiend,  work,  nothing  like  tt  J  Earn  your 
iTTOad  hy  honest  loil ;  it's  sweet " 

"  Look  herir,  young  sir/*  seia  Jerry,  a  eomin'  close  up  to  he  j  "if 
^ce  loikes  to  give  I  summat  to  drink  yer  health,  or  to  help  a  bit,  I'm 
your  mart ;"  an'  he  held  out  his  hand- 

"  I  never  indulge  in  promisccus  almsgiving  ! " 

''  Which  means  "ee  aint  goin"  to  stump  up !  Then,  look  'ee  hcrt, 
jest  clear  out,  an'  soon  ■  us  don't  wants  volks  pryin'  about,  an' 
puttln'  into  books  a  lot  o'  lies  'bout  us,  an'  givin'  us  noihin'  neither  f 
— 'igh  !  here,  Bones  I "  an*  Im  derned  if  there  didn't  spring  from 
ahind  (h*  settle,  Jerry's  bulldog,  ih'  fiercest  varmint  in  th'  whole 
pihsh.  Jerry  goes  in  Tor  sport,  an'  his  Bones  has  von  msny  a  fight, 
I've  Heard  tdi 
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Away  goes  th'  Lunnon  chap,  tunlblin*  over  Arabeller's  baby  u 
were  sprawlin'  anigh  th'  door,  an'  I  artcr  \am^  for  I  didn't  want  to 
feel  th'  taste  o'  that  dog's  teeth  in  my  pusson  nowheres,  an'  us  didn't 
stop  till  us  was  some  little  ways  oif  from  Jerry's. 

"  A  most  terrible  man,"  sezs  th'  poor  chap,  strugglin'  to  get  hii 
breath ;  "a  bad  specimen  to  report  on,  I  must  say  I " 

"Why,  yes,"  I  makes  answer;  "he  be  a  black  sheep,  as  th' 
sayin'  is,  an'  have  been  in  jail  a  moit  o'  times  for  poachin',  an'  sidi 
loike ;  he  very  nigh  kilted  a  man  once,  him  an'  Bones  1 " 

*'  Dear,  dear,  what  a  lucky  escape  1  Give  me  the  Londoner,  if 
this  is  the  sort  of  rustic " 

*'Oh  ! "  aezs  I,  spurrin'  up  a  bit,  "  us  ain't  all  as  bad  as  Jerry  ; 
an'  country  volks  be  as  good  as  Lunnon  volks,  I  take  it>  Tbere'i 
many " 

But  there  wern't  toime  to  say  my  say,  for  Jesse  Lock  were  standui' 
close  by  at  bis  gate,  an'  be  sezs : 

'*  Will  *ee  please  to  walk  in,  Peterj  an'  bring  th'  genelman  along 
o"ee?" 

Now,  neither  my  missis  nor  me  can  bide  Jesse ;  my  Bess  calls 
he  "slimy."  I'm  demed  if  I  wouldn't  have  Jerry  o'  th'  two,  thic 
tother  be  that  slipp'ry,  there's  no  catchin'hold  on  he,  as  'ee  may  say. 

Howsomever,  he  takes  wi'  some  volks,  an'  I  see  as  thic  chap 
were  mighty  pleased  wi'  Jess  Lock's  soft  way.  'Vore  1  could  say 
*'  yea  "  or  '*  nay,*'  he  speaks  up  : 

"  Ah,  my  man,  ye  be  of  the  right  sort.     No  bulldogs  inside  ?" 

."Na,  na,"  grins  Jess  ;  "  nought  but  my  old  'ooraan's  tom-cat,  an' 
her  be  gone  out  to  earn  her  wittles — walk  in,  walk  in,  sir  I " 

Us  allers  calls  cats  "  her  "  in  these  parts. 

The  Lunnon  genelman  were  a  btt  spent,  he  wem't  used  to 
runnin'  o'er  stones  ;  they  tells  I  Lunnon  roads  be  jest  'bout  smooth 
to  walk  on,  so  he  falls  a'most  into  a  annchair,  be  were  that  done  up, 

"Will  'ee  hev  a  drop  o'  summat,  my  dear  young  genelman?^ 
sezs  Jess,  that  soft,  'ee  would  think  butter  couldn't  melt  in  his  mouth  ; 
"a  drop  o'  brandy  to  pick  'ee  up.  I  be  a  'stainer  me-self,  but  111  go 
to  th' '  Jarge '  for  a  friend  an'  feller  Chrisscn." 

*'  A  'stainer  be  ee,  Jess  ?  "  sezs  I ;  "  that  be  news  I  Last  fair  day 
wasn't  ee  led  home  a'lween  Moses  Tucker  an'  Jacob  Mitcham?" 

"  Peter,  Peter,"  sezs  he,  shakin'  bis  bald  head  at  me,  "  I  were  took 
bad  wi'  th"  bet,  not  liquor  I " 

I  see  'ee  were  up  to  summut,  so  ne'er  another  word  said  \\ 
'  a  wink's  as  good  as  a  nod  to  a  blind  'oss,"  as  th'  sayin'  is. 

Well,  to  make  my  story  short ;  Jesse  had  got  wind  o'  thic  chtp'i 
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purpuss  to  put  we  intew  printt  an'  he  spun  sich  ft  jam  consanuo 
f>th'  maimers  an' custoim  "  o' we  volks  AS  feirly  staggered  I,  an' took 
in  th'  puper  chap  5ure-ly ;  for  I*m  demed  if  he  didn't  go  back  to 
Lunnon  that  same  night,  wi'  sich  "  notes  "  as  ee  called  'em  ]  why  he'd 
esuff  to  fill  The  Vilhse  CackUr  chock  TuU  twice  over  I  An'  ^ule- 
maister  read  us  some  on  it  out  of  a  noose-paper  he  had  seat  him  ; 
la  I  it  said  there,  as  us  was  th'  blessedest  volks  in  tb'  waild  ;  allers 
content  an'  peaceful,  wi'  plenty  o'  vittles  an'  drinks ;  as  to  out 
cottages  1  they  was  arl  as  pfutty  as  picters,  wi'  roses  everywhere's,  an' 
ne'er  a  rotten  thatch  or  broken  winder,  arl  as  neat  as  new  [nns  I 
Bless  'ee,  why  there  was  ne'er  sich  another  place  out  o'  Eden,  but — 
not  a  word  o'  Jerry  nor  Bones  ! 

How  us  laughed  to  be  sure — why,  it  wem'l  trew  one  bit  1 

Jesse  Lock  had  done  that  intervooer  jest  'bout an'  sarve  him  light; 
doc^,  lords,  parsons,  an'  sich  may  turn  theirselves  inside  out  to 
strangers  if  them  loikes,  tho'  seems  to  I  'tis  down-right  "cheek,"  as 
my  Ben  call  it,  for  volks  to  come  askJn'  questions  about  ee  ways  o' 
life,  demcd  if  I'd  answer  *em  !  There's  no  end  to  "  societies  "  nowa* 
days.  Why  don't  some  Parli-ment  chap  start  th*  "  Anti-pokin*-ee- 
nose-into-other-volkcs-bizness-Society  ?  "  Jiggered  if  I  wouldn't  pay 
a  shillin'  or  so  to  that,  an'  if  us  ever  catched  a  Lunnon  paper  chap 
gapes-nestin'  roun'  here  agin,  he  should  see  th'  bottom  o'  our  duck- 
pond,  an'  intervoo  that  by  way  o'  change  !    Dem'd  if  he  shouldn't  1 

Intervooers,  indeed  !  what  next  be  us  comin'  to  ? 

Here,  Bess,  gi'  I  my  pipe  ! 

FENLEY  SSY1X 
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NA  TIONAL    TREE-PLANTING. 

OUR  New  Zealand  cousins  have  lately  inaugurated  a  new 
anniversaiy.  It  does  not  refer  to  any  historic  event,  nor 
does  it  commemorate  any  incident  in  the  advancement  of  the 
colony,  nor  yet  is  it  dedicated  to  mere  pleasure  making  ;  it  differs 
from  most  other  anniversaries  in  that,  while  they  have  their  origin  in 
some  reference  to  the  past,  this  is  concerned  only  with  the  future,  it 
is  purely  altruistic,  and  for  the  benefit  alone  of  posterity.  This 
Anniversaiy  is  known  as  Arbor  Day,  and  it  is  a  day  set  apart  for  the 
good  work  of  tree-planting ;  on  it  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young, 
are  invited  by  the  Government  of  their  country  to  leave  their 
ordinary  vocations,  and  unite  in  the  common  object  of  planting  trees 
throughout  the  land.  By  this  measure  the  Government  hope  to 
cope  with  a  growing  difficulty  \  for  New  Zealand,  once  so  rich  in 
forest-landt  is  iast  losing  her  riches,  though  the  demand  upon  them 
is  an  ever-increasing  one.  The  clearing  of  the  country  through  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  towns  and  the  growth  of  the  population  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  demands  the  removal  of  trees,  and  yet  calls  for  more 
wood.  It  is  noteworthy  how  very  largely  man^s  advance  in  any 
country  is  dependent  on  a  good  supply  of  timber;  possessing  it,  he 
can  build,  manufacture,  and  do  what  he  will ;  lacking  it,  he  is 
hampered  on  every  hand.  Therefore,  as  a  New  Zcalander  develops 
the  resources  of  his  country,  there  is,  on  all  sides,  and  in  the  most 
unexpected  places,  a  cry  for  more  wood.  Take  a  couple  of  instanceS| 
small  perhaps  in  themselves,  yet  like  straws,  showing  the  way  the 
wind  blows.  The  exportation  of  butter,  though  an  industry  at 
present  only  in  its  infancy,  is  increasing  enormously^  but  butter 
cannot  be  exported  without  suitable  packing  cases,  and  when  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  such  cases  are  required,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
question  of  cheap  and  plentiful  wood  must  enter  lately  into  trade 
calculations  of  butter  exportation*  Then,  again,  the  activity  in  the 
minii^  and  building  trade  is  making  serious  inroads  into  the  avail- 
able supply  of  larch-poles,  and  unless  something  is  speedily  done  to 
replace  those  taken  away,  the  scarcity  of  good  poles  will,  in  a  most 
initating  way,  hamper  and  retard  operations.    The  inhabitants  OD 
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the  treeless  plains  of  Canterbury  in  the  South  Tslaod  already  knoir 
the  inconvenience  of  little  timber,  and  would  indeed  ha\'c  beci 
grateful  had  it  occurred  to  their  immediate  ancestors  to  start  an 
Arbor  Day, 

But  putting  aside  the  trade  difHcuUies  raided  by  a  restricted 
timber  output,  there  ts  another  point  involved  in  the  total  dii- 
.ippeannce  of  ihc  grand  primrcval  forests  of  even  greater  importancCi 
and  that  is  ihu  influence  whidi  trees  in  large  numbers  are  known  to 
exercise  upon  climate.  Tiecs  tend  to  precipitate  moisture  from  the 
doudfi,  while  at  the  same  time  ttie^  regulate  the  ev-aporation  ftoci 
the  ground ;  hence,  as  ihey  disappear,  prolonged  droughts  make 
their  appearance,  the  land  becomes  parched,  devastating  stonm 
svm;p  furjc>usly  across  it,  their  couisc  now  uncbtxlccJ  uiid  uiibrvkcii 
by  any  leafy  tMrricrs.  The  hot  and  cold  currents  of  ihe  air,  no  longer 
moderated  and  mixed  by  Ihcir  passage  through  the  woods,  make 
thcm&clves  felt  only  as  burning  bla^td  or  icy  winds,  while  th«  climate 
inevitably  deteriorates,  and  agricullure  fuSers. 

For  the^e  reasons,  therefore,  the  (^iovemnieftt  of  New  Zealand, 
recognising  the  importance  of  tree- planting,  and  in  vimic  of  the 
marvellous  results  which  have  been  achieved  l>y  the  setting  >u<le 
for  that  pur^se  in  the  United  States  of  America  of  one  day  in  the 
ycir  to  be  called  Arbor  Dny,  deiennined  to  emuUtc  Amenci*s 
example,  and  inaugurate  there  also  an  Arbor  Day  ;  and  so  Ai^pist  4, 
189J,  was  set  aside  ns  the  hrst  annivenary  of  the  treophntlng.  It 
must  be  owned  ihal  she  majority  of  New  ZeaUindcrs  did  not  evince 
any  very  great  enthLsIasm  over  the  project  at  6rst,  but  when  the 
second  anniversniy  came  round  greater  interest  was  shown,  and 
doubtless  the  interest  will  grow  year  by  year,  as  each  man  comes 
to  recognise  more  clearly  the  iraportance  of  the  work  in  whic^  he 
IS  asked  to  !ie];>,  and  the  disastrous  result  that  a|»ittiy  mu^t  bring  to 
his  country.  A  writer  on  this  subject,  in  the  last  published  "  New 
^^land  Vcat  Dt>ok,"  expresses  a  conviction  lliat  in  lime  Arbor 
Day  may  even  hope  to  rival  in  popularity  the  annual  Cattle  Show 
Day. 

The  above  reference  to  the  example  of  America  reminds  us  that 
in  certain  parts  of  that  country  Arbor  L>ay  hat  already  stood  the 
test  of  twenty  years' experience,  and  the  '^marvc^Uout  results"  that 
have  *iO  sinjck  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  are  well  worth  a 
passing  notice,  especially  in  face  of  the  fact  that  similar  diificu]tic£, 
albeit  on  a  smaller  scale,  ore  pressing  near  home  I'hc  inspiration 
of  its  origin  came  to  a  certain  Governor  Morton  of  Nebraska,  an 
intpi;aiioo  that  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  it  was 
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Ihe  exigencies  of  his  oirn  State  ihat  awaltcncd  tlic  thought-  At  that 
tiiDC  a  great  part  of  Nebraska  cr^nsistcd  of  vasi  uet-less  plains,  over 
which  the  blizzaid  fiom  the  north-vrcst  and  llie  hot  tlasis  from  the 
south  swept  nith  teniRc  forcc»  hannful  to  man  and  fatal  to  his  U'ork 
in  the  cultiration  of  the  land.  The  state  of  things  scein^d  irremedt* 
able  until  Governor  Morton  suggested  thni  leafy  trees  in  sufhcient 
Dombcis  would  be  an  cfTeciive  barrier  to  the  storm's  onsTaughl,  and 
a  protection  to  animals  and  crops ;  and  further,  ihat  such  trees  would 
constitute  a  source  of  w<.alih  in  themselves,  llut  he  saw,  loo,  that 
to  d«Al  with  trees  in  numbers  large  enougli  to  do  any  good  concerted 
QCticn  vuab^lutely  necessary,  and  some  mcthotl  must  be  devised 
vhkh  should  lntt:re&t  and  include  all  hi:4  people.  He  managed  to 
Infuse  enthusiasm  for  his  plans  irtto  his  collcitgucs,  and  at  n  meeting 
of  ihc  Stile  Doani  of  AgricuUwrc  m  JamiaTy  iSj-i,  the  second 
Wednesday  in  April  in  that  year,  and  in  each  succeeding  year,  vra» 
solemnly  dedicated  to  a  general  tree- planting,  'the  pcopio  of  tlic 
State  responded  wamily,  and  the  fuse  "Arbor  Day"  saw  the  planting 
of  the  almost  incredible  number  nf  over  ten  million  trees.  The  work 
hw  gone  on  rntii  at  the  prcwnt  day  there  arc  more  than  a  htitidred 
Ihousind  acres  oi/'/anfeJ  forest  land  in  Mebmska.  Wicn  we  remember 
that  ihis  large  area  was  practiolly  a  Vceless  waste,  and  consider  further 
the  amelioration  of  climate,  the  incn^c  in  a^culturc,  xnd  the 
<Iirea  money  value  which  has  accrued  with  the  trees,  we  can  estimate 
sovnething  of  what  Nebraska  dwcs  to  the  wisdom  of  Governor 
Morton. 

But  the  anniversary  of  Arbor  Day  did  not  remain  confined  to 
Nebraska.  The  idea  ** caught  on"  with  neighbouring  States  who 
were  confronted  with  the  same  problems.  Iowa  followed  suit  almost 
imm[!diAteIy,  and  Michigan  too  made  the  experiment ;  and  so  greatly 
were  these  States  impressed  by  the  value  of  the  institution,  that  they 
soon  removed  the  day  from  an  cxperimenuil  category  and  established 
it  as  a  final  measure  by  law.  On  Artior  Day  irees  were  to  be  pUinted 
ererywhctc  for  the  future  bencHt  of  die  St4te.  Governor  M^  of 
Miehigsii,  in  one  of  his  Atbor  Day  proclamations,  exhorted  hia 
people  to  plant  them  *'by  the  way-sid^  by  our  farmhot»e«»  in  our 
fiekU,  parks,  vilbgei  and  eilie«,  around  our  school' houftc«,  and  in 
(fc*€emeteries  where  tlcep  our  beloT-wl  dead ;"  and  then  he  continued, 
in  true  publie  spirit,  "  We  may  not  live  to  enjoy  the  full  Fruits  of  thljt 
wnric,  but  our  children  and  oat  cKildren's  children  will  receive  Ihe 
benefit  of  our  labour." 

Within  the  next  ten  years  the  irmitutiooi  grew  like  the  mustard 
•eed  in  the  parable,  until  literally  the  branches  o^  the  trees  sprea4 
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through  many  biidt  "  By  ihat  tim<^  scv«nre<^n  Sutes  had  *tirt«!  an 
Arbor  Day,  many  dt  ihc  Eoitcm  States  following  the  example  of 
W»tcin  prairie  ]an<is.  It  was  not  that  ihey  too  vere  ever  treeless 
waMet,  but  1>ecau^  ihcy,  like  Nev  Zealand  at  the  prcsefit  lime^ 
round  that  their  abundant  forests  ircrc  1»ginning  to  »how  too 
markedly  the  inroad*  of  clearing  fires  and  woodman's  ax^  while  the 
necessity  of  good  timber  incnMsed  yearly.  Hence  it  was  felt  that 
only  the  continuous  and  regular  planting  which  an  Arbor  Day  brings 
ooi]Id  keep  the  supply  up  to  the  demand, 

Dut  Arbor  Day,  like  all  living  institutions  and  organisms,  has  had, 
by  virtue  of  its  vitality,  various  fornw  of  development.  i'erhnp»  the 
most  interesting  of  these,  and  the  one  from  which  wc  may  hope  to 
sec  the  moal  Cir-rcachijig  Avid  happy  n::iulti,  U  that  in  which  it  h» 
bocomc  peculiarly  associated  with  the  chil^Jicn  of  the  country.  This 
dates  from  the  tpriiigof  [SS^,  when  the  American  l-oreiiry  Congress 
hcM  their  meeting  in  CincinnatL  To  suitably  mark  the  occasion  a 
general  holiday  with  a  tree-planting  on  a  grand  and  impn^ing  scale  was 
arringi^l,  and  a*a  rhirf  fialure  of  the  gala  a  prooession,  which  included 
twenty  thousaiid  children  from  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  toaictung 
in  due  order  with  their  teacher^  flags  flying  and  bands  playinjc  wound 
■  hs  way  to  the  beautiful  Edtn  Patk,  lyirg  outside  C'incinnaii.  And 
there  in  the  bright  May  sunshine,  trees  wen-  planed  to  form  the 
Author's  Gro^'e,  and  as  each  tree  wa*;  put  into  the  earth  the  memoty 
of  some  great  author  or  statesman,  not  necessarily  an  American,  was 
associated  with  it.  'llius  was  their  first  Arbor  Day  impressed  upon 
the  children's  n^emory,  and  thus  l;egan  their  lasting  connection  with 
the  day.  They  had  received  ihcir  first  lesson  in  forestry,  their  atten- 
tion had  been  called  lo  trees  a*  one  of  Nature's  best  gifis  to  man* 
kind,  and  they  liad  seen  the  planting  of  a  tree  recorded  as  a 
meritorious  act— an  act  which  might  worthily  serve  aa  a  levercntial 
memorial  lo  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  No  more  auKpicious  uitto- 
duction  to  the  woiks  of  Nature  could  they  have  reccivod- 

Cincinnati'it  neighljour,  ^Vcfit  Virginia,  apprehended  at  once  tha 
ediicalionaT  I'alue  which  the  movement  might  be  lo  the  children, and 
promptly  took  steps  to  inchidcthem  in  Iheanfuial  celebration,  And 
so  by  degrees,  all  over  the  country,  thinking  men  and  women  resolved 
lliat  though  the  adult  generation  of  that  lime  might  have  undervalued 
their  trees,  ycl  llic  men  and  women  of  the  future  should  have  a  lov« 
for  thcnii,  and  an  inlerest  in  their  protection,  inculcated  from  their 
earliest  infancy. 

The  movement  s[wead  nonhward  from  New  York  and  Maine 
Into  Canada,  and  although  it  is  only  sonne  ten  years  ago  since  it  fint 
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tottcbcd  that  prorrnce,  yet  now  almost  ertry  cclucmonil  department 
hat  isctuded  it  in  its  sdicine  of  education.  For  instoiice,  the  hduca- 
tjoial  Dcpaitmcot  of  Oaton'o  by  down  a  fixed  law  in  their  directions 
to  VeaAert  tlat  the  fint  Fridiy  in  hfay  hliuuld  be  ict  ^^^n  by  the 
trostecs  of  evoy  run!  adiool  uA  iiicurpoiatol  \ilLigc  foe  the:  puqxMC 
oTpUDtiog  ihidy  Xitc^  making  Qowcr  beds,  &nd  Oihcrwbc  iroproving 
and  bcttutifyin^  the  school  grounds..  The  fiducAttooal  and  scsthct ic 
tide  is  libut  begiiming  to  predominate,  for  although  thcrre  U  not  the 
cTjng  need  in  tint  prorince  for  great  timl>er  plantations^  yd  lSo9C 
cfidtTolting  the  educttion  felt  that  Arhor  Day  was  loo  great  a  weapon 
far  food  to  be  passed  ox-er.  The  children  gain  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  diflcrciU  wieties  of  treeXt  the  conditiom  of  their  f^rowlh,  and 
their  vahie  and  use  to  the  community  ;  the  arsthetic  »de  oi  thdr 
oature  is  roused  by  their  auei^tion  being  direaed  to  the  beauty  of 
plants  ;  and  the  tltruistic  side  of  ihcir  ck^rActer  n  drveloped^  since 
their  efforts  are  for  the  general  good,  not  penonal  advantage;  and 
children  early  tau^t  to  care  for  the  improvcmem  of  their  ovrn 
imnediaic  stinounding^  at  school  nill  in  time  extend  ibe  same 
C4re  and  Entefest  upon  their  vUlagc  or  cown,  and  so  puis  on  to  a 
lore  of  ibeir  couniiy,  with  a  patriotic  devotion  to  her  welfare  and 
pvosfcss. 

As  regards  the  number  of  treca  phtnicd  on  any  one  Arbor  Day, 
no  other  State  has  touched  the  grand  totJtl  of  ten  miLHcns  put  into 
lite  gromd  on  the  lirst  Arbor  Day  in  Nebra^Jca  ;  Minnesota  did  wcU, 
however,  with  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  m  1S76;  Ontario  saw 
nearly  forty  thon^nd  planted  vhen  she  inatiguraled  ihe  ^inniver^ary 
in  iSS^  and  althoug)!  m  following  years  the  numbers  steadily 
dimimshed  until  in  189^  only  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 

I  thtte  were  recorded,  yet  this  does  not  necessarily  show  tlut  the 
totcrcst  flags,  but  rather  that  the  need  of  such  great  numbers  is 

,  fesaening.  Such  energetic  yearly  planting  must,  of  course,  decrease 
tfae  space  suital)!e  and  available  for  the  purpo&e.    New  Biujimick^ 

'  vhkh  has  only  instituted  an  Arbor  Day  nithin  the  last  three  years, 
has  a  record  of  3,381  trees  and  696  shrubs  planted,  together  with 
the  layii^  out  of  4B7  flower-beds  as  the  result  of  her  first  daf's 
wriL 

Althf>ugh  Arbor  Day  has  been  called  into  existence  too  recently 
Biyct  for  any  c<^imUy  to  have  tasted  tls  full  fimt^  still  soubc  vf  tlie 
golden  promises  it  held  out  are  eircn  now  beginning  to  be  rcdccotcdi 
and  Xew  Zealand  has  done  wisely  and  well  in  facing  her  didicultiesi. 
And  $0  promptly  adopting  a  measure  of  proved  hencfil. 

Australia  has  not  yet  moved  in  this  matter,  but  doubtleta  the 
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i%f  b  not  far  disUnt  when  ahc  also  will  be  compdled  to  do 
Already  the  depiction  of  the  forwl  in  New  South  Wales  i« 
some  anxiety,  and  allbough  lately  Forest  Kescrves  have  t^een  made, 
aU  wood-cuucrs  liceosed,  and  strict  regulations  enforced  against  ibe 
indiscriminate  cutting  and  terrlbte  wa^te  once  so  direfulLf  prevalent, 
^t  it  U  doubtful  if  ibcsc  iDcasuTcs  wJll  aliogeiber  suffice  to  meet  the 
case,  especially  a»  New  South  Walc«  will  probatbly  largely  develop 
her  cJipoct  timber  tmde,  a  trade  for  which  her  natural  advantages  in 
30it  and  cliniatc  make  her  eminently  fitted,  Moreovct,  aj  ii  becomes 
more  deeply  impressed  on  the  colonists*  minda  that  trees  arc  moat 
valiiable  agents  in  reclatraing  and  improving  waste  and  banen  lanc^ 
it  is  probable  ihat  steps  will  be  laken  to  bring  gome  part  of  the  vast 
plains  and  sandy  dtsert  land  of  the  interior  under  their  melioratinfj 
influiCDce,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  so  much  planting  could  bo 
done  reasonably  without  nome  institution  in  the  nature  of  an  Arbor 
Day, 

(Fiance  supplies  us  with  good  illustrations  of  the  value  of  trcc- 
planting.  In  many  distnci&f  nolably  the  belt  of  land  over  one 
hundred  miles  in  length  round  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  what  were  once 
dreary  wastes  of  drifting  sand  ore  now  transformed  into  thriring 
plantations  of  hirdy  pine  trees,  where  roots  hold  the  soil  toj^ether, 
prevent  the  sand  drifting  and  desolating  the  surrounding  country, 
and  which  are  in  themselves  a  most  useful  source  of  revenue.) 

In  our  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  the  question  of  a  lessening 
native  limber  supply  is  not  altogether  without  its  difficulties,  although 
met  practically  t^  increasing  impotlaUoii.  But  in  Ircloxid  the 
deaiTori^Lation  of  the  land  b  a  problem  which  vexes  the  sou)  of 
each  sjcceeding  Irish  Secretary.  Ireland  is  a  land  which  Nature 
intcndi-d  to  be  a  good  limber -producing  countiy.  Ic  has  ovtty 
natural  endowment  for  that  purpose,  and  in  the  past  did  undoubtedly 
possess  mAgnifieent  forests,  but  maladministration  and  waste  of  the 
grosses!  description  lua  reduced  the  forests  to  an  almost  negligible 
i^uantity,  and  instead  of  being,  as  it  should  be,  the  best  wooded 
countr>-  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  vtty 
fforat  Would  it  not  be  possible,  then,  to  lake  a  hint  from  our 
American  cousins,  and  by  a  State-aided  Arbor  Day— the  date 
judiciously  connected  with  some  national  anniveraary  to  evoke 
popular  enthusiasm— do  something,  at  any  rate,  towards  the  solution 
of  the  problem? 

The  advantages  of  setting  aside  one  special  day  in  the  year  for 
a  public  work,  tuch  as  national  tree-planting,  arc  fairly  obvious. 
That  which  is  every  man's  duty  in  general  fs  no  man's  duty 
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fBticiilu',  V»d  if  the  tuk  of  tree-plantiiig  were  left  for  each  roan  to 
do  when  he  felt  indmed,  little  indeed  would  the  countr?  profiL  But 
tfie  atabluhmeDt  of  a  settled  dty  at  the  right  season  of  the  year 
oQi  it  to  evcTf  man's  mindi  so  that  it  is  iinposable  for  the  time  to 
p0  unheeded.  Moreover,  that  which  is  drudgery  when  done  alone^ 
liecumcs  pleuant  relaiatioD  and  change  when  done  in  company.  A 
ipirit  ctf  cmuUtioD  aiHi  tspHt  de  carps  is  aroused ;  no  one  likes  to 
bQ  bdiind  hia  neighbours^  and  if  there  is  a  genenU  holiday  for  the 
poipoae,  fhcfe  is  no  sense  oFwotIc  n^ected  to  help.  In  perhaps  no 
odi0  wo^  ia  the  prorert)  of  "  many  hands  making  light  work  "  better 
aplified. 

a  CLARKE  NUTTALL, 
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"for  the  glory  has 
departed:' 

'  T  muse  be  with  Tc^ngt  of  ffomow  and  of  piiy  that  tU  tlto«o  i 
are  i<^imnte<l  with  the  history  of  Sp^itn  at  the  dine  of  1 
gr^test  glory  look  upon  that  cotitilrf  in  its  present  state,  The^ 
must  sigh  OS  they  think  of  activity  turned  to  &U>th,  of  glory  to  dcgn- 
dation.  With  pain  ihcy  muBl  con:cnnpUtc  the  poverty  of  a  country 
upon  which  Nature  has  lavished,  wttli  no  uns|nKng  hind,  the  best 
that  fthe  can  ofler.  With  wondering  imucmcnt  tliey  roust  compare 
the  tnagniJiccnt  victories  of  Hcrrando  Cortes  with  tiK  sad  rcrerses 
of  Ancnio  Campos,  the  repression  of  the  Attec  with  the  iiuurTCCtloti 
of  the  Cuban. 

So  interesting  is  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Empire  during  the 
sixteenth  century  that  we  shall  make  no  apology,  even  to  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  tc,  for  briefly  discussng  a  few  of  lis  most 
prominent  fc^aiurcs- 

Thc  causes  of  ilic  ri^c  »iid  of  the  fjill  of  great  empires  arc  wcH 
wofthy  of  confii deration,  \S^hociror  wit;bcn  to  know  what  contiibutcs 
most  to  elevate  and  to  humble  them  should  turn  to  the  history  of 
Spain.  The  causes  of  her  downfall  arc,  wc  bclicre,  well  known  ;  and 
it  is  our  purpose  rather,  in  ihr  preswil  in^tancej  tosjccotint  for  her 
ripid  rise  and  splendid  repuuition* 

The  state  of  Castile  befcrc  the  accession  of  Queen  T*nVtH  fai 
the  year  1474,  was  deplorable.  The  nobles,  with  tU  theanogiDoe 
cf  CastilianSi  had  risen  against  the  unworthy  favourite  of  King 
Henry  IV.  Bcltran  de  k  Cueii'a  was  in  every  way  hateful  to  them. 
He  was  of  lowly  birth  ;  and  yet,  with  haughty  contempt,  be  had 
presumed  to  accept  a  position  higher  than  any  occupied  by  even  the 
most  considerable  of  the  nobiliiy.  The  detesution  with  which,  on 
this  account,  they  regarded  the  favourite  soon  shook  their  allegiance 
to  the  king.  Henry  refund  to  dismiss  the  minister;  and  the  nobler 
resolved  to  depose  hJm  from  hl«  throne*  They  were,  however, 
altogether  disappointed  in  their  attempts  to  gain  possession  of  bis 
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^^WteBP  J  and  they  resorted  to  other  means,  nhich  could  not  (oil  to 
'  ftage  Ihe  mosi  indolent  or  monarch^  In  the  midst  of  the  plaint 
of  Ankirat  erected  a  forgeous  ihnDna  Upoii  it  w^  placed  a  rciire- 
tentsljon  of  the  king  fLtiired  in  ropl  robes.  The  rebel  nobles,  cbd 
in  armour,  marc^ed  in  prooe».sion  from  ilie  cit]r-  Amid  the  shouts 
of  tbc  multitudes  the  crovn,  the  sword  of  Justice^  and  the  sceptre 
were  snAtcbcd  from  the  figure  ;  And,  tc  complete  the  .<K:cnc,  ihc  fjguic 
itself  was  hurkdrioknily  from  the  throne,  h  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  Henry  iroold  endure  CTich  unparalleled  cfTfom cry  without  taking 
socne  measures  of  revenge.  Tie  asceinliled  hi«  loyal  lubjcctft,  and 
give  battle  to  the  rot>cU  noar  the  city  of  0]m4?do.  Kc  failed  to 
cn^h  them.  But  at  this  moment  his  brother  AIT^nso,  10  whom  the 
L  confederates  had  paid  their  aUestincc,  fell  ill  and  died.  Isabella 
I  WIS  procbimed  Queen,  But  she.  exhihiiing  fiom  her  earliest  days 
\  that  remarkable  prudence  for  which  she  xn  «o  justly  noted,  refused  to 
^—Aim  against  her  brother.  Peace  wa?^  under  these  circumstances, 
^^^Isily  restored ;  and  Henry  agreed  to  pass  over  the  nghts  of  bis 
F  diu^ter  Joanna,  who  was  generally  considered  to  be  the  adulterous 
I  offspring  of  the  Queen  and  Bcltran,  and  to  leave  the  crown  of  Casttle 
10  his  sister. 

Not  lon^  after  this  evert  ICin^;  Henry  died;  and  Isabella,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  was  at  once  proclaimed 
QiMtn.  But  Joanna  had  no  lack  of  supporters*  Many  of  the  most 
indoentUI  of  the  Ca-^tilian  nobks  joined  ber ;  and  ihe  King  of 
Portogal  despatched  large  forces  to  act  with  them.  Isabella  was 
BSBUted  by  troop«  from  Aragon.  Iler  husband  Ferdinand,  who  was 
in  command,  marched  viih  all  her  forces  to  the  seat  of  the  ^^ar,  and 
sit  down  before  the  city  of  Zamorx  The  King  of  Portugal  m:irched 
to  its  relief.  The  two  armies  engaged  at  I'oro.  A  sharp  action 
foUoired.  The  Archbiithop  of  Tnlcfto,  who  had  deserted  to  Joanna, 
afcowcd  the  greatest  courage.  But  Cardinal  Mcndoza,  with  a  naked 
ivord  !n  one  hand  and  a  cruci5x  in  the  other,  urged  the  loyalists  to 
victory,  "  Knaves,  ft^ht  away,"  he  said.  "Have  ye  not  a  Cardinal 
With  you  ?  "  The  cTthortalion  of  a  man,  whose  red  hat  and  gorgeous 
robes  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  consecrated  followers  of  the 
?rincc  ol  Peace,  stimulated,  of  course,  the  eagerness  of  the  assailants. 
A  decisive  victory  was  won ;  and  the  Casliliant  from  Oiis  time  bowed 
tbfl  Imee  to  laabetla  only< 

Such  was  the  state  of  Casttle.     Aragon  was  in  liardly  better 

condition.     Rebellion  raged  witlnn  her  borders.     Catalonia  i«nu  in 

insurrection  against  her  lawful  sovereign.     But  while  the  King  of 

Castile  was  ireak  and  foolish^  the  King  of  Aiagon,  though  well 
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ftUx'aficed  in  years,  and  almost  blind,  was  finn  and  pmdeni ;  and 
many  of  the  rib  vrhich  had  viatcd  Castile  under  Henry  IV.  were 
unknovrji  to  A/igon  irndcr  Julia  11. 

A  iLiitcor  pro^pcruy  w.is^t  tand  for  both  kingdoms  In  1479 
the  civil  tumults  of  Castile  were  lulled  ;  and  in  the  aamc  year  King 
Jolin  dkd  in  peace,  and  was  Guccccded  b/  his  son. 

Fcrdiri'ind  find  Ivi1)ct1:i  were  new  boih  anointed  sovereigns;. 
TKcy  hfkd  hct^n  v-etld^  on  October  35,  1469,  in  i«crel,  and  ag:kinst 
tlw  express  command  of  King  Henry  of  Castile  Amid  the  gl«mi 
of  the  c^LlhcdralofValbdoiid  the  nuptial  blessing  Ind  been  bestowed. 
The  irchbii&hop  had  joined  in  in^parable  oneness,  not  F«idiaand  and 

■niiabclb  cnly,  but  Anigon  and  Castile 

f  Ihc  new  sovereigns,  eneouraged  by  iheir  early  success  proceeded 
at  once  to  Introduce  Tefomis  into  all  their  territories.  The  welfare  of 
their  subjects  was  their  first  consideration.  But  they  did  not  forget, 
at  the  same  time,  to  increase  their  own  power  and  importanoe.  Th« 
grand  masterships  of  AEcani>-in,  Santia^^o,  and  Caiatrava,  which  gave 
to  the  poss«3ori  an  almost  independent  power,  were  Appropriated  10 
the  Crovn.  Ad  extraordinarily  eiTcctive  police  was  created  l3y  the 
Institatton,  under  ihc  roy.il  palroEiagc^  of  the  Santa  Hermandad*  Tho 
curreticy  wis  restored  \  taxation  waa  diminishcfl. 

^VhUc  they  trcrc  thus  conferring  upon  their  kingdoms  incalculable 
Ogt— the  l>lG*smgs  of  ptofipericy,  and  of  good  government — 
aand  and  Isabella  began  lo  extend  their  bordcn,  antl  to  drive 
from  their  land  the  hated  follovrr  of  UlAm.  The>'  tnec  with  a  lor^{ 
and  a  stiibbom  reKixlancc.  The  atiaclcs  of  the  Christians  often 
failed.  Many  of  the  greatest  nobles  fell.  But  in  1491J  after  nine 
years  of  unceasing  warfare,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  cnEcrcdp  anaJd  tt^ 
acclamaiioas  of  a  brilliant  throjig,  the  time  woni  gates  of  Granada. 
Wellmi^ht  Zorago,  in  her  flight  from  the  horocof  her  ancestors,  wail 
with  the  exiled  King  AbdalZah,  "ALi«  I  my  son,  well  mayst  thou 
irccp  now  like  a  woiuaEi  for  the  loss  of  that  city  which  thou  bast  iiot 
been  able  to  defend  like  a  man  I " 

^      A  sliout  ol  joy  resounded  throughout  Europe,     High  Mass  was 

^Fcdcbratcd  at  Rome,  All  the  courts  of  Christian  princes  from 
London  to  Vienna  were  loud  in  their  praL^cs.  Consuntinople  was 
lost ;  but  Giauudii  waii  rcjpiided  1 

But  wcarc  in<:lincd  to  tliiiik  that  if  the  nations  of  Europe  luul 
realised  tho  tnic  meaning  of  that  bapp^  event  they  might  possibly 
ha\-e  been  more  sparing  of  their  applause.  Indeed,  wc  go  so  far  as 
to  believe  that  their  orthodoxy  might  have  been  seriously  impiured 
by  manifeHations  cf  disquietude  at   tho   success  of  the  Catholic 
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Sovcmgm  ia  rttlmming  to  Chrmianity  lands  whose  mosques  adorned 
ever/  city,  and  whose  inbabiuuit5  had  Tor  800  yc^rs  been  accustomed 
to  invoke  th«  Ftopbct,  and  to  extol  tlic  pei/txtions  uf  Him  whooi 
BfCi  and  times  cbu»{;t:  \\\a. 

The  fjdl  of  Gnnoda  had  indeed  effects  which  were  oT  the  most 
motncnlOLja  importance  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  arms  of 
Castile  and  Axagofi  had  hUherlo  been  almot^t  entirely  employed 
Against  the  Moors.  These  were  now  iheir  subject*.  Spain 
aWe  to  turn  her  eyes  from  the  mountain  rangw  of  the  Atpiijarras 
the  Pyrenees,  or  to  the  Alps.  She  had  poured  her  armies 
dinftd°-  She  mi^hE  now  turn  her  arms  against  France  or  Italy. 
Strengthened  by  a  firm  and  able  administration,  with  prosperity  and 
Bocccsi  smiling  upon  her,  she  might  ju^ly  feel  proud  of  her  warlike 
glOTjt  and  desirouc  of  future  deeds  of  fame. 

Italy  was  the  first  foreign  field  in  which  Spain  took  an  nctfre  part. 
There  Kis  r»o  country,  vrc  tbink»  in  the  Middle  Agefi  comparable  ia 
interest  with  Italy.  While  other  nations  were  stepped  in  barbarism 
and  in  i^ioiancc,  Italy  vas  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  rich,  eultiiatcd, 
with  populoua  dlies  adorned  vtth  gorgeous  cathedrals  and  luxtirious 
palaces,  with  wide  squares  and  sparkling  fountains  ;  wiili  a  popuU- 
uoa  cmiaem  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  merchaniti,  architects,  sculptors, 
paintertt,  poets.  Culture  and  refinement  were  to  be  found  in  Italy  ^ 
violence  and  bruialiiy  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  it  was  un- 
doubtedly thiis  culture  and  refmcment  which  led  lo  the  riijn  of  the 
Italian  State*.  Tlie  pursuits  of  the  soldier  were  found  to  be  ineon*- 
sistent  with  their  ease  and  luxury  ;  and  with  their  abundant  wiMhh 
ihcy  could  buy  uncertain  and  inglorious  safety.  Service  in  the  field 
would  hare  ruined  the  merchants  of  Venice  or  of  l^'lorencc.  Almost 
vithout  thought  they  had  given  way  to  the  temputior,  and  had 
pceferrcd  wealUi  and  luxury  to  freedom.  They  had  allowed  culture 
to  take  the  place  of  safety,  and  greed  tbe  place  of  patriotism. 

For  loofE  the  danger  of  attack  seemed  slight.  Alt  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  weakened  by  wars  or  by  civil  dissensions.  England 
ud  France  were  each  iighung  for  a  kingdom,  the  one  to  gain,  the 
Otkef  to  preserve.  Spain  was  disunited.  The  Empire  w-a%  bn^ken 
up  into  principalities,  which  made  no  pretence  of  acting  together, 
and  which  only  agreed  in  despising  their  Empetur.  But  at  lau  the 
uorm  broke. 

The  spirit  of  feudalism  had  died  away.  It  was  no  longer 
neoewaiy  for  the  Sovereign  to  expend  all  his  energies  against  sn 
tAdcpendtnt  nobility,  llie  great  peers  hsd  had  their  day  of  power. 
And  were  &st  becoming  satellites  of  the  Crown.      No  wars  were 
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enga^ng  the  Sovcrei^s  of  Europe.  France  haj  regained  lier 
Vingdooi.  Lancastrian  ajid  Yorkist  had  laid  aside  their  di^crcnccs 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  Tudor.  Spom  was,  for  the  finii  lioie,  an 
united  kingdom  from  Cape  Ortegal  to  the  l*otnt  of  Tarifa.  Even 
the  Empiichad,  under  n  vigorous  Emperor,  begun  lo  show  lomc 
unity  of  puqx^ne^     'Die  time  uf  iuily  ma  ciittie. 

lu  the  year  1492  the  fm\  invasion  took  plice»  King  Charles 
VI1I<  of  France,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  croaked  the  Alps, 
marched  thiough  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  the  Statcjt  of  tbc  Church, 
and,  witlioojt  a  single  encounter,  entered  Naples.  He  found  tKc 
Jtalbnfi,  indeed^  alto^ther  unprepared  for  reditance.  He  waa  every- 
where received  aa  a  friend,  though,  in  more  than  one  inttnnrr,  iriih 
the  deepest  distrust.  Nor  could  Ferdinand,  the  lawful  King  of 
Naples,  succcf^fully  resist  him.  Amidst  the  Ratter/  of  lying  friends, 
the  crown  of  an  exited  prince  was  placed  upon  bis  head. 

But  his  rapid  sueceti  wa^  ttie  cauve  of  hb  ttUI  n)ore  rapid  failure. 
The  King  of  Spain  had  himself  no  unjust  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Naples-  The  banished  king  was  his  kinsman.  He  could  hardly 
look  mih  indilTerence  on  the  close  ptoximiiy  of  a  hostile  French 
power  to  his  island  of  Sicily,  i'uffcd  up  Also  by  the  success  of  his 
nulitary  achie«mcni3,  he  longed  eagerly  to  show  to  Europe  how 
greatly  the  strength  of  Spain  had  increased  since  the  year  of  his 
accession.  Other  causes  contrihuted  to  swell  the  opposition  to 
King  Clmilcs.  The  fi>olish  monarch  hod  mistaken  smiles  for 
friendshipj  and  good  words  for  good  thoughts.  He  had  been 
Uttefly  deceived  by  Italian  guile.  Looking  upon  himself  as  a  eon- 
queror  rather  than  u  a  dupe,  he  thought  to  deceive  the  wi)^ 
lulian  by  imitating  the  viee^of  frrcat  conquerors— insolence;  oppres- 
sion, and  tyranny.  IluC  he  deceived  only  himself.  And  while  he 
was  parading  the  streets  of  Naples  in  purple,  the  councillore  of 
Milan  and  Venice,  of  Ferdinand  and  the  Etnpcror,  verc  silting  in 
solemn  council  lo  concert  measures  for  driving  from  his  conquests 
the  vainglorious  trifler.  A  League  vas  formed  Charles  hastened 
at  once  to  quit  the  scenes  of  his  wonderful  achievements.  He 
retired  lo  Fnnce ;  and  Uiere,  amidst  mirth  and  festivity,  enjoyed 
the  well-earned  caresses  of  an  admiring  court. 

In  tlie  meantime  the  Neapolitans  had  risen  against  the  French 

ps  which  had  tieen  left  to  guard  the  strongholds  of  Naples. 

ind  Vp-ho,  on  the  approach  of  the  invading  army  had  fled  to 

Island  of  Ischia,  was  m:a]|cd.     Tlie  cession  of  the  towns  of 

uilo  and  Drindiai  purchased  tlic  assistance  of  Venice.     The  King 

Sj>ain  was  induced  lo  despatch  his  ablest  commander,  Gonsalvo, 
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to  the  aid  of  Ills  kimnun.  The  Spaniards  imracdiatcly  o^tmix  ihc 
whole  of  Northfm  C-tUliria  ;  and,  uniting  with  the  troops  of 
FerdiA^nd,  drove  the  French  from  ihcir  l-ist  stronghold. 

Such  was,  in  britf.  the  first  im-asior  of  Itnly,  Spsin  and  France 
had  dmvrn  the  sv.-^  a^atnst  each  otiier.  It  was  but  the  beginning 
of  a  mu;hty  duel,  in  which  Spain  gaiDcd  at  first  but  lost  at  Uit. 
llieir  ri^iy  vas  oot  to  cease  until  a  Bourbon  had  rephct^d  the  House 
of  Hapsbu^  on  the  ihronc  of  Ferdinand  and  of  Isabella. 

Bat  aggression  in  Italy  vras  by  no  means  orer<  In  1498  King 
Chftfles  VIII.  died.  He  vasBUcccedcd  by  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  had  a  very  strong  claim  to  the  dukedom  of  Milnn.  Me  lud 
already  in  the  previous  invasion  given  proof  of  his  ambitious  designs. 
No  M>oner  had  hv  been  crowLrcd  than  he  invaded  Kikn,  subdued  it, 
Jindattumcd  the  govcrndiciit.  Ilia  aiini bccninc  tn^tc e:itcnuvc,  and 
be  began  to  think  (jf  fcunUing  a  ktiig<Iofn  of  Italy  for  himself  and 
bis  bctre.  He  Iiad,  however,  Looint  sonu;  prudence  from  the  folly  of 
bii  prcdeecfisor  ;  and,  before  advancing  further,  he  made  an  alliance 
with  Fetdimnd  of  Aragon.  They  agreed  to  drive  the  King  of  Naples 
from  hts  throne  and  to  divide  his  tcnitorics.  To  France  u-crc  to  be 
ceded  Abnn^i  and  Term  di  Lavoro ;  to  Si>ain«  Apulia  and  Cabbria. 
This  infamous  compact  was  successfully  accomplished ;  and  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Spain  took  possession  of  the  territories  which 
bad  been  assigned  to  them.  But  iliscord  broke  out  between  the 
conquerors.  War  was  declared.  The  supcriorily  of  Spain  over 
France  was  again  immediately  shown.  The  Frenc)i  were  worsted  in 
every  engagement  At  Cerignola  and  at  Seminara  their  armies  were 
routed  ;  and  no  long  time  had  passed  when  Gonsalvo  marched  upon 
Naples  and  received  thesubmi^ston  of  the  capital  A  second  attempt 
in  the  following  year  to  recover  the  lost  provinces  for  France  ended 
no  1cv(  di»a3»tioti!i!y,  'I1ic  Frnich  army  was  attacked  near  the  river 
Girigliano,  and  utterly  defeated.  And  the  supremacy  of  Spain  in 
Naples  was  40  frrmly  csuhlishcd  that  for  too  years  3I1C  held 
undisturbed  possession  of  it- 

But  this  year  ft-as  not,  m  every  respect,  a  caute  of  rejcMcing  to  the 
Spaniiih  people.  'I'be  *hadow  of  death  was  resting  on  the  royal 
palace,  and  filling  all  loyal  hearts  with  sadne^n.  The  Quc^n,  worn 
out  by  fatigue  and  broken  by  sorrow,  was  no  more,  llie  Spanish 
felt  fnrlcss  joy  at  the  gain  of  Naples  than  sadness  at  the  loss  of 
Isabella.  She  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  cjueens  of  whom 
the  worid  has  any  knowledge.  She  possessed,  like  ovx  own  belo%-ed 
Qjcen,  not  only  all  the  moral  perfections  of  a  won^^tn,  but  alt  the 
mental  powers  of  a  maxL    No  ruler,  we  think,  has  ever  to  a  greater 
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exienE  than  halxilla  combined  the  spl^did  abilities  which  Are 
necessary  for  the  tucccsiTul  coniiucE  of  ^idmini^uaitun  with  the 
splendid  virtues  vhich  are  necessary  for  the  adornmeiiE  of  private 
life. 

This  motjmrul  c%-enl  ims  Uie  cause  of  much  ursecml/  wrargling 
«3ih  lefercnee  to  the  government  oi  Gistile,  It  belonged  of  right  to 
Joanna*  the  Utc  queen's  etd»t  hving  child.  But  ihac  jirinceii  irif, 
unhappily,  afiiicted  with  inaaiuty.  'J'he  regency  was  Ibcrcfore 
claimed  by  her  husbind,  Philip  ;  and  Ferdmand,  her  faihcr,  vhosc 
long  experlcrtce  mi|;ht  seem  to  have  Juiiiiliud  bis  tetenilon  of  the 
government,  was  obliged  10  retiie  to  hu  owo  kingdom  of  Angoii. 

rhilip,  however,  had  no  sooner  reached  Spain  than  he  died-  A 
eoLincil  of  the  most  considerable  CaE^lilian  nobles  vt.-ih  in)iAediatcly 
formed.  But  amidBt  so  much  pride  and  jealousy  union  could  not 
exivt^  l);M«nMoniaroie,  No  boiincct  could  be  properly  tranitacted  ; 
and  the  Slate  b^gan  to  drift  into  anarchy.  Ximenf^i,  the  most 
inHuentuI  member  of  the  council,  advocated  the  rcc^  of  Ferdi- 
nand, A  large  number  of  tlie  nobles  supported  him.  For  thfjy 
were  sensible  of  tlie  mischievous  cfTects  which  their  ill  go^x:mmcnt 
tud  occauoncd,  and  which  they  knew  could  be  remedied  by 
Ferdinand  alooe^  who,  from  his  long  adniinistcation  with  Isabella, 
was  thoroughly  aciiuninted  with  all  the  details  of  the  government  of 
Castile.  To  Ferdinand  they  therefore  appealed  He,  boverer, 
showed  fiome  teluctaticc  to  comply  with  their  wi^ihcs.  But  the  eon- 
Imucd  prnyen  of  the  nobles  at  last  induced  htm  to  yield.  He 
returned,  and  was  received  with  gladness  by  all.  Even  the  dis- 
afTectcd  were  won  oi-er  to  his  side  by  hin  clemency  a«d  goudiritL 
Ferdinand  at  once  ^ve  evidence  of  his  admiTiialiativc  poircrSp  and 
Castile  quickly  resumed  the  high  position  in  Europe  which  she  had 
reached  during  the  lifetime  of  Queen  laibctla. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  were  now  again  engrossing  the  attention  of  all 
European  slat^imen.  Tho  selfish  neutrality  ty{  Venire  durinR  the 
Italian  invasions  ofCharlm  VI II- nni  \.on\%  XlUiad  pleased  neither 
France  nor  tlic  enemies  of  France,  The  wealth  and  influence,  also, 
of  that  extraordinary  republic  could  not  fait  to  excite  the  tnvy  and 
jealousy  of  princes  who,  with  much  gt^^ter  pcwcr,  had  much  less 
culture.  Ferdinand,  thercforf,  joined  wiih  Maximilian,  Louti^  ind 
Julius  IL  to  divide  her  territories.  Louis  was  the  first  to  ad^'aIM:e. 
So  great  was  his  success  that  he  aroused  tlic  jealcusy  of  the  other 
members  of  the  league^  They  feared  ttui  they  would  be  cheated  of 
their  prey,  'i'he  Pope  was  especially  alarmed  The  power  of  France 
was  in  reality  far  more  a  source  of  anxiety  to  him  th;ini1iaL  of  Venice. 
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Venetians   perceived   it,  and   made  an  alliance  vith    bim, 
ilnind  and  Nfaximilian  were  hardly  ksv  appr(ht-n5i>'e  than  ro|ie 
Julius,    Louis  realised  hia  danger.     Yet,  hoping  by  dclcnnlned  aciioii 
»V>  crush  the  growing  opiKistuon  to  him,  he  lumcd  h\%  fDrccs  iigninst  the 
*lN3pe;  and  Juiics  was  compelled  lo  retire  from  liobgna,  and  to  retreat 
TJth  more  histc  than  dignity  10  Rome.    It  n^asanactof  saciUcgcl 
HFerdinand  at  once    fornicd  a   Iiru^ut;    thtiicti,    fiuin   ii»  aiiigulail/ 
Cliiistian  motives,  was  called  the  Holy  League-     Louia  determined 
to  rcabt ;  and  the  ?rcncb  troops  marched  against  the  forces  of  the 
Under  Csslon  de  Foix  they  enpiurcU  Bologna,  and  '^tfCn  \ , 
'  Tictory  at  Ravenna,     \\i\\  the  di^th  of  their  ahlc  comtnaiwJcr' 
deprmd  ihe  French  of  all  hope  of  success.      They  were  driven 
ignominiously  from  Iialy;  and  the  fliLg  of  France  ceased  to  fly  even 
^ovcr  the  plains  of  Lomlxirdy. 

BtJt  French  aggrefiuon  in  Italy  still  cominLed.    In  the  year  1515 

Franc»  L  crossed  the  Alps  von  a  remarkable  victory  over  the  Swiss 

at  UarignanOi  and  enlcrcd  Milan.    Ferdinand  waa  not  unmoved  at 

this  startling  success.    But  he  was  becoming  infirm.    He  felt  himself  1 

BO  longer  able  to  undertake  an  active  foreign  policy,  and  to  direct 

f-lbc  movements  of  a  new  league    But  his  fear  induced  him,  conlrary 

■^■lOl^a  previous  intention,  to  leave  atl  hi,s  dominions  to  his  eldeA 

'  grandson  Charles.    At  this  moment  he  vi^  struck  down  with  a  mortal 

malady;  and,  after  a  glorious  reign,  the  founder  of  the  Spanish 

t&npiie  was  laid  bcKidc  the  remains  of  I^tahclla  iii  the  monastery  oT 

L  Alkambra. 

To  Ximcnc^  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  waa  left  the  regency  of 

>i&sti1e.       He   liad  many  difHcuttics  to  enccunier       Cttarbs,  the 

r-auttesior  to  th*-  iHron4',  had   been  reared  in  ihc  Nctherbnds,  and 

\  completely  under  the  influence  of  (he  Flemings-     They  were  his 

yadviaersand  his  only  friends.    Their  thoughts  were  his  thoughts, 

I  thdr  ways  his  ways.    His  greedy  scr^-ants  fl3cked  to  Spain  in 

[<liope  of  preferment.     They  v^ere  rot  disappointed.    Offices  and 

honours  of  all  kinds  were  showered  upon  them.    Dignities  which 

Spanish  noblemen  had  hecn  accustomed  to  regard  as  exclusively 

their  oirn  were  given  to  unworthy  advenlurtrs.    Bravos  and  boastful 

braggaits  insulted  with  impunity  the  noblest  blood  of  Spain.    This 

kvas  in  itself  no  small  cause  of  embarrassment  to  the  regent.    But 

thisiva^  rot  all.     The  haughty  nobles  of  CasiUc  looked  with  sour 

contempt  upon  the  grasping  favourites.    Nor  was  it  long  before 

contempt  gave  >ray  to  hatred  and  to  rage.     In  tliis  alainung  crisis 

the  Cardinal  i»a^<.'d  Spain,     Tlie  fierce  anger  of  the  nobles  w«  held 

in  <b:<k-      Citircn  miiitioa  iverc  enrolled.      The  obstinacy  of  the 
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reftmctor^  was  ovcrccmc  by  arms.  Nor  did  Ximcnes  alloir  the  in- 
Ruencc  of  forctgncnt  in  the  al&irs  of  Spain  \o  become  paramount* 
He  rtsolutely  refused  to  thoir  any  considcmiion  fOii  the  counsels 
of  tbc  coHeagties  whom  Kin^  Charles  had  api>ointcd  to  act  with 
hiin.  They  became  cyphcra;  and  any  attempt  on  tbcir  poit  to 
intcHtfC  with  the  Crovcmmcni  yrx\  met  wiih  the  coolest  indiSsrtncc 
On  one  occasion  they  endeavoured  to  exert  their  indepciHJGcit 
authority  by  aflixing  tlicir  »ignacum  to  a  government  decree  above 
thit  of  the  rc'gcnt.  But  Ximencs  at  cncc  destroyed  the  documetil, 
and,  with  his  nnmc  alone  affixed,  sent  a  copy  through  the  pforincca 
of  Spain. 

Vet,  despite  hii  rigour,  he  could  not  but  feel  doubtful  of  the 
result  of  his  attempts  to  keep  the  pcacCn  He  perceived  that  the 
presence  of  the  Ving  *n*  absolutely  neccisory,  Charles,  after  w- 
pciUcd  warnings,  ras  induced  to  come  to  Spain*  A  few  day?  after 
his  diiembarlcaiion  the  great  mijiistcr^  ip^ieved  at  the  ingratitude  of 
a  prince  who  had  refused  so  much  as  to  sec  hini»  died  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  ol  his  age> 

Ximcnc«  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability*  He  played  in 
•Spain  tbi:  H.inic  (art  ihaE  Richelieu  pbyed  In  France.  Each  focttered 
the  giovfth  uf  a  Mii^n^  monaEtjluval  power,  of  uhncb  tbc  huli  va3 
culled  in  llie  reigns  of  Tbilip  II>  and  of  Louli  XIV.  Jt  vru  throufch 
tlieir  genius  tbat  Spain  and  France  reached  the  height  of  tlteir 
power,  It  tras  for  the  accomplishment  of  tliis  end  thai  they  strove 
KO  succcESfully  to  deprccTt  the  nobles,  and  upon  their  mint  to  buil4 
up  the  vsst  fabric  of  an  unfettered  dc<ipotism. 

«It  may  indeed  be  n  question  whether  Ximcncs  and  Richelieu* 
in  stving  despotism  to  their  counirie?c,  conferred  a  bles^nK  on  thctn^ 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  monarchical  despotism  Is  benefjcial 
to  any  country,  Ic  may  be  objected  that  n  despotic  prince  lias 
the  destinies  of  a  whole  nation  '\x\  his  hands^;  that  a  prinoc  is  not 
necesuirily  gifted  with  supernatural  attributes  such  as  to  fit  bico  for 
thf  difBculi  duties  of  government;  that  the  incapability  of  one 
prince  is  sufficient  to  humble  a  mighty  empire;  and  that  the  hiMory 
of  the  world  lias  afforded  nL>  cx;kmple  of  a  single  dyaa^Ly  which 
has  not  produced  incapable  princes.  Such  objections  appear  to  us 
to  be  insurniountjtble.  I'hc  advantages  and  the  di:iadvauL-ige4 
which  apiing  from  the  two  bystCLni  cf  govcmmcnt  can,  wc  llunk, 
be  justly  weighed  in  the  balance  by  a  comparison  of  the  history 
of  those  countriea  which  liave  adopted  either  the  one  or  the  other 
polity.  \Vc  think  that  monarcliical  despotism  will  be  found  wanting. 
In  Jess  thatn  rwo  hundred  yean  ahcj  ihe  ^i^otroaXiwv  1^  dvw\  "s^ 
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fbnght  in  neirly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  to  decide  whether 
despotism  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people  or  of  the  Crown. 
In  England  the  sacrifice  of  Strafford  by  King  Charles  I.  gave  the 
victory  to  the  people.  But  in  Spain,  France,  and  Sweden,  a  variety 
of  causes  gave  the  victory  to  the  Crown*  Popular  despotism  has 
kept  England  from  decline.  Her  advance  has  been  sure  and  steady. 
Misgovemment  has  been  rarely  known.  For  the  intelhgence  of 
a  people  cannot  vary  to  the  same  extent  with  the  intelligence  of 
an  individual.  There  have  been  many  individuals  permanently 
mad.  But  we  have  never  heard  of  a  nation  suflering  from  that 
affliction  for  any  length  of  time. 

Yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  despotic 
monarchy.  The  advocates  of  that  polity  will  point  with  pride  at 
France  under  Napoleon,  at  Sweden  under  Chaiks  XII.,  at  Spain 
under  Philip  II,,  and  will  demand  how  it  is  that  those  countries  were 
most  powerful  when  despotism  was  most  unrestrained.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  despotism  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  eminently 
calculated  to  enhance  the  glory  of  a  country.  But  glory  is  not 
always  the  same  with  national  happiness  and  prosperity ;  and  the 
acquisition  of  these  is,  we  conceive,  the  fjrst  aim  of  every  good  govern- 
ment The  nations  of  France,  of  Sweden,  and  of  Spain  were,  at  the 
lime  of  their  highest  fame,  neither  happy  nor  prosperous.  We  confessi 
indeed,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  nation  to  be  ruled  under  a  despotic 
form  of  government  with  honour  abroad  and  prosperity  at  home^ 
and  we  believe  that  the  reign  of  Isabella  over  Castile  affords  an 
excellent  example.  But  pure  despotism  requires  a  sovereign 
.endowed  with  intellectual  power  and  moral  attributes  of  so  high  a 
nature  that  it  would  be  difhcult  to  find  one,  eminently  fitted  for  such 
a  station,  in  a  whole  generation,  and  would  he  altogether  impossible 
to  find  in  every  member  of  an  hereditary  monarchy.  The  position  of 
such  a  person  is  founded  not  on  public  opinion,  which  is  likely  to  err 
very  little  from  the  truth,  but  on  Divine  Right,  which  appears  to  have 
a  most  indifferent  judgment.  The  people  allowed  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  to  use,  for  a  time,  almost  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  despotic 
soi'ereign,  because  they  saw  that  he  was  worthy  to  rule  them.  But 
the  ancestors  of  that  very  people  cried  out  in  vain  against  the  cruelty 
of  Mary.  The  position  of  the  one  was  founded  upon  popular  favour, 
fo  the  other  upon  Divine  Right,  The  one  was  well  deserved.  The 
other  was  unmerited. 

We  agree,  therefore,  that  a  country  under  a  despotic  monarchy 
has  the  greatest  opportunities  of  attaining  to  greatness,  and  even  to 
prosperity.    But  we  think,  none  the  less,  that  such  a  polity  is  mucb 
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more  likdy  (o  humiliate  And  to  dcbooc  b  state;  The  certainty  of  a 
good  go\i^iinicnt,  wlucb  appears  to  ua  to  pOK»c»s  mos-t  of  the 
advanugcs  of  dcspDtinn  with  none  of  its  deTects,  seems  infinite/ 
iDOnf  to  be  desired  than  the  remote  possilMtity  of  an  extremely 
bril&ant  government.  AVc  look  with  Unle  favour  on  a  polity  nliich 
(l^>end£  solely  on  the  freaks  of  nature  Fctdinand  and  Isabella, 
Chaiks  and  Philip  vrcrc  all  bom  to  rvk.  Their  crown  descended  to 
a  bflimlen  )'outh.  In  twenty  years  Sp.iin  had  been  cast  dovn  from 
bcEiTcn  to  hclL  We  l<K>k  with  much  grc:atcr  favour  on  a  government 
which,  uphc^  by  public  favour,  rcJ^Uod  iu  lowest  depths  umIcc 
King  Charles  IL  and  its  hi|^cat  position  iinde;  the  Eail  of  Chatham^ 
m  ponlion  fully  oqual  to  any  to  which  a  despotic  n:on%r<:hy  has  aX 
any  Ume  attainod. 

Sucb,  however,  v^i  the  nature  of  the  power  nhich  XiR>enef  and 
Rjchclieti  IkrqiK-.itliM  toSjiamanil  Fninoc.  It  wn«  likr-ly  to  he  a 
cuiae ;  but  tt  mi^hi  be  a  blessing.  Ii  wis  like  the  i;ift  of  the  wicked 
fairy  Elvira  to  i'rincc  Koscumo.  Her  potion  might  produce  ntihin 
him  cvcrlastinji;  life  ;  but  it  mtKht  [iroducc  insiani  death*  It  might 
be  a  life  giving;  elixir ;  but  it  miglii  be  a  deadly  poison. 

Wc  have  no  time  to  relate  even  briefly  the  histofy  of  King 
Cliarles  I.  ThAt  monarch  was  by  far  the  most  powerTuI  whom 
Europe  had  seen  for  7ooycar5>  His  ciupirceMcndcd  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  world.  He  was  Kmpcror  of  Gcnn.iny  ;  the  proud 
princes  of  Urandcnliur^  ^nd  Ifrunsvrick,  of  Bohemia  and  Havana 
acknovlc«Jgc(l  his  sujtcrainly.  He  was  Lord  of  the  Netherlands  and 
of  Tranche- Com t if.  In  Horcnoc,  Vcnicef  and  Milan  his  h^uence 
Wju  ]ircdoiuiiiatit.  Of  NiplL-s  And  Sicily  he  was  king.  The  bovitd- 
Icss  continent  of  America  wJLt  his  own  inhcrilanoe-  His  life  was 
paa»cd  in  ccanclcss  activity.  He  flit*  from  one  part  of  Europe  to 
anoihi?r.  Now  he  is  tn  Spain,  humbling  the  Cortes,  Now  he  tt  in 
Italy,  curbing  the  pride  cf  the  Pope.  Now  he  is  in  Germany,  crush- 
tng  the  reformers.  Now  he  is  tn  the  Nclheilands,  overcoming  the 
jcbellioua  burghers.  Now  he  is  \n  Hungary,  defeating  the  Turks. 
Now  he  IS  in  France,  advancing  towards  the  gates  of  Paiis.  But 
ccasc]<ss  activity  undermined  hi^coiutitution;  and  the  burdens  of 
king^iip  pressed  heavily  on  his  enfeebled  shoulders.  The  peculiar 
disposition  of  bis  mind^  together  with  the  fact  tl^t  he  felt  himself  no 
longer  able  satislactorJIy  to  carry  on  his  kingly  duties,  induced  him  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son  rhilip.  He  went  to  Spain.  His  deep 
fcligious  instincts  urged  htm  to  retire  to  some  secluded  spot  wliere 
he  might  Jive  in  contemplation  of  those  sacred  things  to  which  his 
Aean  /lad  es-er  urged  him,  but  lo  whic\\\^c\iia4\^\\X«uii\i*iw^^M*va 
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pfty  but  tittle  attentiOD.  In  the  humble  con\-ent  of  St  Justus  the 
greatest  niler  of  the  earth  took  to  himself  humility,  and,  in  lowly 
adoration,  bowed  the  knee  to  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords. 

Id  the  meantinie  Philip  had  succeeded  to  the  hereditary 
dommions  of  his  father  The  nature  of  this  prince  was  widely 
different  from  that  of  Charles.  He  was  reserved  and,  at  times,  even 
morose.  Pride  was  the  most  marked  feature  of  his  character.  Not 
even  the  greatest  nobles  or  most  favoured  servants  might  venture  to 
address  him  unless  upon  their  knees ;  and  he  considered  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  address  them  with  more  than  half  sentences  in  his 
replies.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  most 
popular  king  who  ever  ruled  over  Spain.  He  was  a  perfect  type  of 
the  Spanish  charaaer.  AH  his  acts,  both  good  and  bad,  were  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  Spanish  people.  His 
excessive  dignity  seemed  to  exalt  the  throne  of  Spain.  His  close 
reserve  seemed  to  place  him  above  the  roll  of  mortal  men.  Un* 
approached  and  unapproachable,  unseen  and  unheard,  he  seemed  to 
the  Spaniard's  excited  fancy  to  be  some  mysterious  being  who, 
thoi^h  enshadowed  ever  in  the  gloom  of  the  Escurial,  saw  all  that 
passed  without,  and,  by  his  sole  will,  guided  with  wondrous  hand  the 
onward  march  of  Europe, 

But  though  he  wielded  the  most  tremendous  powers,  though  he 
made  use  of  all  his  vast  resources,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  his 
designs.  He  found  at  the  end  of  his  life  that  Roman  Catholicism 
was  not  universal  in  Europe;  and  that  his  edicts  were  not  implicitly 
obeyed  in  all  his  dominions.  He  saw  the  heretic  Queen  ruling 
prosperously  in  England ;  and  the  son  of  William  at  the  head  of 
rebels  in  the  Netherlands. 

It  would,  we  think,  be  no  injustice  to  Philip  to  say  that  his  refgn 
had  some  of  that  delusive  glory  which  was  so  marked  a  characteristic 
of  the  reign  of  King  Ixiuis  XIV.  His  glory  was  bought  at  the 
price  of  the  future  strength  of  Spain.  The  nation  was  permanently 
exhausted  by  a  struggle  which  had  conferred  no  benefit  upon  it. 
Its  whole  fortune  was  staked  on  one  throw  ;  and  that  throw  failed. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  greater 
in  1558  than  in  r598.  Philip  was  undoubtedly  a  most  able  ruler. 
But  he  misjudged  his  power;  and  his  lailure  brought  ruin  on  his 
empire. 

One  c^  his  first  acts  was  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Inquisition 
in  the  Netherlands.  Such  a  step  was  at  once  unnecessary  and 
impolitic    It  estranged  the  affections  of  a  most  loyal  people ;  and 
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it  tRvolvic<3  Spnin  in  a  difnstrous  war  wliich  crippled  her  resources, 
and  which  waft  iu){!(^>uii[«dly  the  chief  cause  of  her  rapid  decline. 
;ui  though  wc  arc  fully  sensible  of  the  itrocity  of  the  deeds  which 
were  perpetrated  l>y  ihe  agents  of  the  iTiqui&ition^  wc  arc,  at  the 
fame  time,  unable  to  agree  with  those  who  charge  its  author  with  sin 
id  wickednctif-    \^t  think  thnt  those  penons  who  find  a  ptcaturc 
in  reviling  Phtlip  act  \-ery  much  m  the  sime  tnanner  with  Jud^ 
JcffTC>'«.    They  condemn  their  victim  unheard  ;  and  wc  arc  really 
afraid  that,  if  they  had  Fhilfp'a  pofier,  they  would  be  Enclined  to  ute 
it  more  harshly  than  any  inquiaitor.     Ihese  pcnom  indeed  fail 
Altogether  to  undcntund  the  ij>iiit  of  ibc  age  in  which  Phih'p  hi-cd. 
1'hcy  judge  from  the  eitpcticncc  of  nineteen  ccntunC!^  on  experience 
which  they  have  gained  mlher  Troin  the  niistakee  of  Uwir  anciC9tor^ 
ih^n  from  any  merit  of  their  ovm  ;  and  ihcy  blnme  Phih'p  with  the 
utmost  severity  beeaii^  he  was  not  300  years  ah«nd  of  his  time. 
Wc  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  pasi;nge  from  th«  prn  of  Ixxrd 
Macauiay  who,  in  the  coune  of  an  es&ay  on  Macdiiavelli,  hfts  the 
lowing  obscnations :  '^Kvcry  age  and  c^-ny  nation  has  certain 
vices^  which  prevail  almost  ururer^lly,  which  scarcely 
jjiy  person  scruples  Eo  avow,  and  which  even  ri^d  moralists  but 
^ntly  censure.     Succeeding  generations  change  the  fashions  of 
their  monls,  wiih  ibe  fathion  of  their  hats  and  lltcir  caiches  \  take 
acme  other  kind  of  wickedness  under  their  patronage,  and  wonder 
at  the  depravity  of  their  anccttor^.    Nor  is  this  atl.    Posterity,  that 
htgh  court  of  ap|>c3l  v-hich  is  nc\-er  iircd  of  eulogising  its  own  justice 
and  disccrnmcm,  acts  on  such  occasions  like  ^  Roman  dictator  after 
a  general  mutiny.     Finding  the  dcUmiuirnis  tuu  numcruut  to  be  all 
punished,  it  selects  scrue  of  them  at  haiArd,  to  bear  the  whole 
pcnahy  of  an  offence  in  which  ihcy  nrc  ntrt  more  deeply  implicated 
than  those  who  escape*     Wlietht-r  decimation  be  a  coitvenient  modo 
of  nailitaiy  excculiDn,  we  know  noi ;  but  wq  solemnly  protest  agSLiMt 
the  introduction  of  Kuch  a  prinHpIc  into  the  philosophy  of  history^ 
The  sixteenth  century  wjs  pre > eminently  an  age  of  religious 
enthusiasm.    Europe  was  divided,  not  into  nations,  but  into  religious 
Iherc  was  a  far  closer  connection  between  two  Pipjsts  of 
■HiBbTail  nalionaUty  than  between  t^-o  countrymen  who  held  different 
religious  views.    Two  classes  predominated  in  Europe;  tliose  who 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  Host,  and  those  who  reviled  it; 
those  who  revered  the  Pope,  and  those  who  abu,sed  htm.    The  zeal 
of  thcK  enthusiasts  was  unbounded.    If  admonition  biled,  pcrsccu* 
tion  ft//cmcd.    The  Reformers  were  no  less  cruelly  disposed  llian 
ihe  J<omaiiiSls-     Whenever  t\wy  Vs^vA  ^g*««  vrvwi^  \c  vix^^ 
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lb«nsd\-ct  on  the  penons  or  the  obstinate,  the  cry  of  the  prisoner 
and  the  glare  of  the  stake  ascended  into  heaven, 

Bal  the  Reformed  Church  vo-i  by  no  means  at  unity ;  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  the  Calvinist  or  the  Lutheran  to  tind  himself 
imprisoned  with  the  Papist,  With  what  contempt  must  a  ngid 
Komanist  have  looked  upon  the  heretics  whose  church  liad  been 
created  fcr  only  nfiy  ycArs,  and  wbo«c  schisms  had  already  given 
promise  of  equalling  that  nu[nl>ci !  U'ith  ivhac  disdain  un^j^cakAblc 
must  he  Imvf  compared  the  unity  of  an  sncicm  church  with  the 
disunion  of  a  new  one  !  On  the  one  side  a  church  which  had 
mimstered  to  the  need  of  a  hundred  million  souls  !  on  the  other 
lide  41  church  as  rich  in  curses  as  in  bkssings  t  The  one  old  and 
undivided  \     The  other  new  and  disunited  1 

The  difft^rencc  between  the  two  churches  was  indeed  immense^ 
TT*e  Roman  CithoHc  Church  liad  been,  from  time  immemorial,  a 
migjity  power  in  Europe.  Her  early  cxisEcnce  \\as  wrapped  in  ;hc 
deepest  mystery.  Shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  ages  she  bad  become  x 
thing  of  awe  and  fe%'erencc.  Her  votaries  filled  every  corner  of 
Europe,  Her  cathedrals  and  her  churches  reared  themselves  up 
proudly  from  every  city.  The  pc«isain,  passing  lo  his  daily  work, 
rererenily  crossed  himseif  as  he  looked  upon  the  rude  crucifix  which 
her  acal  had  placed  at  every  wayside  to  lift  his  thoughts  from  earth 
Id  heaven.  The  solemn  procession  of  her  robed  priests  awed  the 
heart.  Her  splendid  ritual  heightened  the  imagination.  Her  mighty 
pomp  intoxicated  the  senses.  ArnJ,  licated  on  her  ibrane,  the  Pc^ 
with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  in  his  hand,  reiterated  n-iih  solemn  grandeur 
the  words  of  Christ,  "On  this  rock  will  I  found  My  Church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  ^hall  not  pnei-iiil  against  it.'" 

\Vc  think  that  Philip  locked  upon  the  matter  In  (bia  light.  It 
was,  we  confess,  a  somewhat  unfair  view  ;  but  it  u-a*  one  that  was 
by  no  m^ann  unnatural.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  he  should  be 
ncused.  But  tliere  is  yet  more  to  be  said  in  \\xa  favour,  Ttefore  It 
b  possible  to  judge  of  any  man's  character  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
dearly  to  understand  the  circumstances  under  which  be  has  been 
brought  up,  and  which  have  had  a  permanent  Influence  on  his 
natural  disposition.  We  have  already  obscr\-cd  that  Philip  waa  a 
perreet  type  of  the  Spanish  characien  We  proceed  now  to  incjuirc 
into  the  diicf  feature  of  that  character. 

Upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Spain  was  colonised  by  the 
Vbigoths.  They  had  adopted  the  Arian  heresy,  and  were  on  this 
account  vigorously  aliacked  by  Clevis,  King  of  the  Franks,  who, 
urged  on  by  his  bUhops,  nearly  succeeded  in  destroying  their  liberty. 
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To  the  Visigoths  it  wai  a  war  t>oth  for  the  mainicnAnce  or  their 
religion  and  of  their  independence.  It  w:w  a  war  in  which  rdigious . 
fervour  and  puiiiotic  icti)  were  cui|j1ijyc(]  lof;etber  for  the  same  en<l. 
Time  piuK-d  \  And  they  cist  *w,i]r  ihcif  hcrcticM  doclrine,  and 
Adored  ibe  Trinity.  Uul  still  the  elergy  exercised  the  untiouodcd 
twny  over  the  people  which  ihcy  had  natunLlly  acquired  in  :lvc  war 
wiih  Clovis.  Marly  in  the  eighih  century  ihcir  country  wiu  im^adcd 
\yg  the  Mf^ors  under  Atidel-RaSitnan,  lfohamm«d.int»m  hod 
existed  not  cjuitc  one  hundrc^d  ycara.  Zeal  vra^  still  Uimii^  Ticrcdy. 
The  Visigoths  re5i,^tcd  in  \^in,  and  vcre  i)ushcd  bacic  into  the 
moiintama  of  the  north.  Again  they  ircrc  engaged  in  a  war  for 
the  preservation  of  religion  and  of  independence.  The  cloaeit  union 
between  2II  classes  abne  saved  them  from  deatruciion.  The  sntall 
amnios  of  the  Christian*  had  to  be  encouraged  by  niiraeles  and 
heavenly  ligns.  SL  Jamea,  seated  on  a  milk-white  steed,  «nd  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  flaining  svord,  cheered  on  the  wear^-  patriou ;  or 
some  ftngclic  voice  was  heard  in  the  din  of  battle  to  leauure  their 
hearts.  Twenty  generations  of  Spaniards  bore  arms  against  the 
foe.  Three  th<ju.*ttiEid  seven  luindred  times  the  Spanish  Chiistbns 
looked  upon  the  hostile  rartks  of  Moorish  inridcls.  It  l^ecanic  the 
object  of  every  warrior  not  r^  much  to  regain  ihc  territory  which  had 
been  lo4tt  but  to  rcatdre  to  Chrifitknity  the  Icmds  of  Mohammed. 
l"he  clergy,  therefore,  a*  the  consecrated  representaiiven  of  Chrisli- 
aiiity,  gained  an  eitlniordin.iry  impncUince,  In  tho  counctl-ch3ml>cr, 
in  the  ramp,  their  advice  vras  heard  and  olieyetl ;  And  the  induenoe 
which  they  acquired  by  these  tncans  they  never  loist.  'inhere  was  a 
time  when  it  was  the  ci]!(torn  even  for  the  anointed  king  to  bow  low 
before  his  biibops ;  and  so  greatly  were  ihcy  revered  by  the  people 
that  this  humiliating  act  seems  to  have  brought  with  it  no  seme  of 
^hame  or  of  degradation. 

Many  other  causes  t"to  which  wc  rinnot  now  inquire,  con- 
tribtjtcd  to  the  same  resulL  i'he  ^^pnniard  was  made  by  Nature 
full  of  superstition  arxl  religious  bigotry.  He  was  taught  from  his 
cailiesl  day  10  rcren>  ttic  Church  of  his  fon^Tjihers  ;  and  he  was  led 
10  consider  that  all  those  who  refused,  with  childlike  faiEh,  to  receive 
its  doarincs,  were  like  the  diaff  which  the  wind  driveth  Ky^f. 

How  great  then  tnuM  have  been  the  enthmiatm  of  the  Spaniardt 
when  other  nations,  uninfluenced  by  natural  supcrniition,  were  staining 
their  hands  with  the  blood  of  fvllow-citiu;na  T  How  cagttly  must 
the  conquerors  of  the  infidcU  of  Craruda  have  longed  to  become 
the  ccffiQijeroTS  of  the  heretics  of  Holland  1  With  what  stem  joy 
must  they  have  bclield  the  lurid  fbmu  shct(A  m^  ttul  ^^^^lo^ 
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tbelf  cmbmcc  an  impious  soul  1  Did  not  the  king,  to  whom  had 
been  given  power  and  dominion  from  aboi'e,  hear  a  sacred  call : 
"  Go ;  smite  Amnick,  and  utterly  destroy  all  thai  lhc>'  have  "  ?  Did 
be  not  hear  the  curse  pronounced  b^  the  seer  of  old  upon  ihe  dis* 
obedient  king  :  "  It  hath  repented  rae  that  I  hare  set  up  Saul  lo  be 

It  must,  we  thinic,  have  been  for  reasons  of  tins  kiad  tlittt 
Philip  cMablialicd  the  Inquiution  in  ihc  Netherlands.  Wc  feci  that 
wc  C4n  C31CUSC  him  for  hii  Cinaiicism-  For  we  are  sure  that,  if  b« 
had  been  called,  like  his  victims,  to  die  for  bift  faitb,  bti  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  do  sa  He  called  upon  others  to  do  vhat  ho 
lumsdf  would  have  been  willing  lo  do.  Kut  w<t  <?annot,  Bt  the  ^nie 
tim^  forget  tlie  tbous,ind!(  who  perished  by  a  cnicl  death ;  and  we 
sjgh  for  those  who.  unmolested  by  fanacicism  and  ignorance,  would,  in 
brighter  limes, bare  fiever  seen  an  Inquisitor  nor  ever  worn  a  tan  hinih. 

Most  bitter  complatnis  wac  naturally  aroused  in  ihc  Netherlands 
by  this  fanatiol  measure-  Other  impolitic  acts  still  more  increased 
tbe  discontent  New  bishoprics  were  made  \  new  taxes  were  levied 
to  support  ihcm-  The  government  was  cnttasted  to  foreigners.  The 
nati^«  nobles  were  ^lut  out  of  office.  The  liveliest  dissatisfaction 
W35  felt  at  the  presence  of  Spanish  troops;  and  the  indiflcicnce 
which  Philip  never  ceased  to  show  to  their  just  complaints  pro- 
voked the  deepest  resentment.  At  la^i  the  burghers  broke  out  into 
open  revolt.  The  mob  was  seized  with  excessive  fury.  Church 
doors  were  forced  open;  and  infuriated  multitudes  surged  Into 
tbc  tacrcd  buildings  Images  of  great  antiquity  were  broken  in 
pieces  ;  priccks^  works  of  art  were  ruined  ;  windovra  of  remarkable 
beauty  were  destroyed.  The  regent  was  xinable  to  restore  ord«r.  In 
vain  she  appetlcd  to  the  loyaEty  of  tbe  people.  In  v'ain  she  warned 
them  of  the  dreadful  rclribiitlon  which  she  knew  would  fullow. 
At  Ifist,  in  order  lo  subdue  the  tumult,  she  suspended  the  execution 
of  the  Inquisition.  Peace  wa3  at  once  restored;  and  the  Netherlands 
resumed  their  usual  appearance  of  quiet  industry. 

But  Philip  had,  in  the  meantime,  received  imelligencc  of  the 
revolt.  He  at  once  decided  to  restore  tbc  Inctuisitiort  But, 
rccognidng  the  resistance  which  such  ;in  act  was  ceniun  to  prodtice, 
he  determined  to  cow  the  NetbcrTaaders  by  the  presenocof  an  army 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Alva-  That  general,  who  wa* 
OS  able  as  he  was  brutal,  immediately  crushed  all  active  resistincc. 
The  Coirncii  of  I'ljmuUs  was  established  lo  dca!  with  those  cffender? 
who  lud  Uikcn  pirt  in  the  late  revolt :  and  this  tribunal  sentenced  to 
death,  in  less  than  five  yean,  no  less  than  1 8,000  persons.     The 
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Nelhcrlandcrs  were  piraEyscd  with  fetr.  ThoM  leaders  irho  had 
flced  ttie  :itorm  had  pcn&hcd  in  it.  Hioac  who  hid  fled  from  it 
could  lender  no  assistance* 

But  Atva'i  meaiures  irere  no  less  &tal  to  himself  thin  to  his 
VECtinis.  Hisntmordinary  excesses  quickly  pToduo^J  the  rcaeiion 
which  \%  the  incTttable  fc«uU  of  all  imrnodcrstian.  In  itic  )rjr  1581 
the  ^V'Alcr  Dcggara,  under  Dc  Ia  M.irck,  began  td  recicw  the  cpposttion 
to  the  Duke-  In  a  ftpirit  of  mere  bmvado  they  tailed  up  to  BriJl, 
and  summoned  il  to  sum-ndcr  ;  and  the  m:igistnte£,  Seised  with  a 
lodflen  and  tnexrUMhlc  p.inic-  during  thff  ne|^l!ations  wtlh  tite 
rebels,  aliAndoncsJ  the  town.  The  r«tt)h  «pre:id  f'tst.  Ixuis  of 
Nassau  invented  Mons.  And  succeeded  m  capturing  iL  Holland, 
Zealand,  Fncsland,  and  Uircchl  rose  in  arms,  and  chose  as  ihcir 
Stadtholder  William  the  Silent.  A  fieree  and  determined  trarfaio 
began.  The  discipline  of  the  Spaniard  w^  equalled  only  by  the 
heroism  of  the  Netherlander.  Eueh  ried  with  the  oilier  ia  feats  of 
arms.  Each  showed  to  what  degree  of  patient  endurance  the  liuman 
will  can  attain.  It  wa»  a  mighty  strujcgle.  On  the  one  Siide  was 
discipline  which  equalled,  if  indocd  it  did  not  ctcel^  the  discipline 
of  Oesar's  legtor<i.  On  cUe  uihcf  side  w^i  love  of  liberty,  which 
scorned  all  difGculUcst,  and  vrhidi  overcame  itic  fear  of  dcutli  tuclf. 
The  relief  of  Gues  \\aa  given  to  the  Spanurd  an  undoing  reput^itbn. 
Tl\c  defence  of  Elaorlcm  has  given  to  the  Nethct Under  an  ever- 
lasting fame. 

Th«  Dulceof  Alva,  dismayed  at  tho  fierce  resistance  which  his 
cwn  actions  had  occasioned,  pctiii^fied  for  ri^call.  He  wat  not 
refuwd.  Hi-H  ill-auco.-M  hid  diiappo'mtcd  Philip  ;  and  the  inHuence 
of  his  rival,  Don  Ku^  Corner  dc  Silva,  was  at  that  time  predominant 
with  the  kin(E,  The  Duke  was  coldly  recei^xd  at  Court,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  thrown  into  prison. 

In  the  meantime  Don  Luis  Kcqucscn;;  had  been  ap^winted  to 
succeed  the  Duke  of  Alva,  He  was  hardly  less  able  than  hb  pre- 
decessor, and  was,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  much  less  cruel  nature.  The 
Northern  Slater  he  was,  inileed,  unable  to  appease-  But  his  attempts 
at  reconciliation  st>  cooled  the  anger  of  the  Souihcm  iVovuiccs  that  id 
less  than  twenty  years  ihcy  had  returned  to  their  allegiance*  Three 
years,  hoaxvcr,  after  he  had  taken  the  tx>mmand  in  the  Netherlands, 
be  died.  His  death  deprived  the  army  of  sn  cRiclcnt  Head-  Dla- 
cjpUiic  was  relaxed.  Mutinous  cries  were  heard  on  every  sidc- 
Tbc  M>M]era  clamoured  loudly  for  their  arrears  of  pay.  Violence 
skJid  Wbaritv  followed.  Actn  of  the  most  atrociouc  character  were 
I  perpetrated.      The  Spaniards  in  tVie  r^adnew  tA  ^wt  ^«4\\w^\^^aw«. 
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into  Auiwerp,  The  ricbncss  of  ihc  city  filled  them  wiih  lustfttl 
greed.  The  rcflisUnce  of  ihe  ctiizen^  was  overcome.  An  Incod- 
calcd  sc*IUiery  borsi  wich  loud  cries  inio  every  hou&c.  T!ic  red 
glow  of  burning  buildings  was  minorcd  in  the  sky.  The  tiiumphAnt 
cries  of  infuriated  licnds  were  mingled  with  the  despairing  shrieks  of 
women  and  the  dying  groans  of  mcti,  ll  vos  an  Etwful  scen^  a 
ftOeiac  which  well  desen-ed  the  name  of  "Sponiah  Fury," 

The  momcntiiTy  effect  of  this  ghastly  masuicre  was  to  heal  the 
differenc«a  which  had  been  gradually  springing  up  between  the 
Nofftbem  and  the  Southern  Stales.  Every  pravtnee  of  ihc  Nether- 
hnds  sent  a  representative  to  sign  the  pacification  of  Ghent.  Even 
DO«i  with  a  loyalty  truly  surprising,  Philip  was  recognised  as  king, 
Su£  tbe  confederates  sgiced,  at  the  same  lime,  never  to  lay  down 
tticir  asms  until  the  Inquisition  had  been  abolished  and  the  Spani»li 
troops  withdrawn. 

At  this  moment  Don  John,  the  successor  of  Requesens,  reached 

the  Netherlands,     He  was  the  naltiral  son  of  Charles  L,  and  appears 

to  have  inherited  all  the  abilities  of  his  illustrious  father.     In  1567 

be  had  quelled  a  dangerous  rising  of  the  Moors  in  the  mountains  of 

Granada.     In  1571  be  had  gained  an  European  fame  bf  a  great 

victory  off  Lcpanto  over  the  Turkish  Na^y.    He  came  to  the  Neihcr- 

laods  resolved  10  further  hJs  ambitious  designs.     But  his  broilier 

Li^iilip  fck  the  gravest  ap[»reheiisions  for  his  loj-alty.      He  watglied 

Iftll  his  actions  with  the  greatest  suspicion.     He  hampered  hi&  designs. 

He  cncouTTLgcd  his  personal  enemies.     The  reputation  cf  his  brilliant 

■  brother  stirred  up  jealousy  within  hint.      Every  great  deed  that  h« 

P  performed  wi«  viewed  with  more  dislike  than  pleasure.      Envy  had 

Ot'ermastered  love. 

Under  ihMC  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Don  John 
was  unauccetsful  in  his  administration  of  tlie  Netherlands.    His  first 
act  was  to  ratify  the  pacification  of  Ghent,     But  this  involved  him 
in  many  difficulties.     He  found  it  im|iossit>!e  to  ful£l  hii  promises 
in  such  fl  way  as  entirely  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  nobles, 
L  Thwarted  by  friends  and  foes,  he  grew  morose.     The  popularity 
ririth  which  he  had  at  first  been  received  beg^m  to  wane,     Tht  dis- 
contented summoned  Matthias  of  Austria  \o  their  aid.    But  lie  was 
ueakand  iDdoleotf  and  entirely  unfit  to  oppose  his  briUiam  rival. 
FHis  supporters  were  defeated  at  Gcmhlours,    But  Don  John  not 
long  aflerwardt  esrpericnced  a  slight  reverse  near  Mechlin^    Soured 
by  diappoimmem  and  t>y  the  consciousness  that  the  aims  of  his 
life  lud  not  been  r<.-^lised,  he  died  U  the  early  age  of  ihitcy^two,    His 
pvhrate  ambitionB  bad  indeed  failed.      But  the  policy  of  conciliation 
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which  he  hul  Adopted  dunng  his  gcvetnaiem  or  the  NcihcrUodSt 
carried  oatlie  work  of  Requesens  in  restoring  to  Spain  theall^iaacc 
or  tlic  Southern  States. 

He  was  sucGccilcd  bjr  one  of  the  £rat  generals  oS  the  age. 
Ale»ndro  FamCftCi  Duke  of  l^mOf  had  alreitdjr  gained  a  great 
itpcttauoo*  Al  an  early  age  he  htd  entered  the  Sp^ouh  army,  iind 
«oon  Ij^ame  on<?  of  'm  mott  ditfingul&hed  omamenti.  I-Tc  hid 
wrvcd  with  diftiiciction  at  the  ibtilc  of  Lepanto  ;  and  Philip,  recog- 
nising his  genius,  had  ordered  him  in  i5;t  tothe  Netherlands.  Here 
he  hid  fought  with  £Tcat  success ;  and  it  wu  mainly  through  hts 
help  that  Don  John  liad  been  able  to  win  the  Brittle  of  GcmUoitrs. 
He  di£(>la)'ed  as  governor  all  his  great  abilities.  The  Nctlierbndent 
diamaytd  at  his  successes,  called  to  their  aid  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
heir  to  tlie  tlironc  of  France^  He  came.  But  the  Duke  of  Parma 
worsted  him  in  every  engagement  An  a|>peal  wai  made  to  England. 
£Uxaheth  despatched  a  small  force  to  act  against  the  Spaniards. 
But  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom  the  command  hod  been  en- 
trusccdi  wa.v  entirely  unaccustomed  lo  the  camp^  The  brilliancy  of 
Parma  cuwplctcly  ovecshadowcd  all  his  aiteispts  aigetierahhijx  He 
received  a  acvcrc?  reverse  under  the  walls  of  Zutphcn  ;  and,  having 
pourx^  conientpt  both  on  himrvctf  and  on  bis  troops,  he  was  rc- 
cdled- 

Tbe  K«therLnnders  had  been  throe  limes  deceived  in  therr  hopes 
from  foreign  aid.  The  indolence  of  MauhiA^  the  selfishness  of 
Anjoti,  snd  the  folly  of  Leicester  had  brought  disgrace  upon  them, 
and  had  been  of  do  service.  They  rcsoh^cd  to  trust  to  their  own 
bfavery  and  pcrscvtrance.  They  threw  off  their  aU^iance  to  King 
Philip,  and  offered  sovereign  rights  to  their  f^reat  leader,  WilUam  the 
Silent.  That  remarkable  man  willingly  accepted  the  dignities  which 
the  enthusiastic  Sutes  conferred  upon  Kim.  For  he  was  aware  that  the 
Southern  Trovinccs  were  beginning,  through  Ihc  influence  of  Panna, 
to  submit  to  the  King  of  ^pam»  and  that  in  order  successfully  to 
Bttist  the  whole  power  of  Phllipr  a  dose  union  of  all  the  Northeni 
>StNies  under  a  recognised  head  was  absolutely  necessary.  But  he 
dM  noc  long  condnuc  to  enjoy  liis  lii^h  position.  Assanlnatjon  huag 
continuaUy  over  him.  Four  attctnpts  against  his  life  failed;  but  at 
Last,  OS  bo  wafl  retiring  from  the  dinner  table  to  his  own  apartmcnti  a 
faiiatiatl  Jesuit  shot  him  dead. 

The  war  continued  with  varyit^  succesfli  William's  son 
Minrice  took  his  father's  place.  The  Spaniards  were,  on  the  death 
of  Pinna  in  159J,  gradually  driven  back,  Bui  the  war  did  not  end 
till  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Philip-    By  the  Treaty  cf  West* 


I 


"Fi>r  the  Glory  kas  Depafied^  ^03 

\  tbe  Unittfd  Provincai  Rained  theif  ]ndependetce>  The  ^Ofcgcd , 
'  of  William  and  of  Maurice  had  cnaihtcd  a  humble  ncttj 
'iucc4:s£fuUr  to  resist  the  mighty  power  cf  Spain  un<ler  Alva  and] 
fUe^luescm,  Don  John  and  Parma. 

Wc  have  now,  with  ihe  utmost  bre^-ity,  discussed  a  few  of  ihe 
jnost  imporuni  features  in  the  history  of  Spain  at  the  time  of  her 
greatest  power.  A^'c  have  noticed  her  rapid  rise  from  inEtgnificance 
'  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and  we  have  brought  the  story  dowa 
r  10  the  time  when  she  began  to  show  the  f^X  symptoms  of  decaf 
'Under  Philip  It.  In  this  jjctiod  Spain  reached  undoubtedly  the 
['height  of  bergrcatne».  She  ovcr^hadovrcd  c»'eiy  other  country  of 
1  tfkc  world.  She  ivna  the  admiration,  and  yet  the  terror,  of  all , 
'Europe.  The  Spaniard  n-ith  his  plumed  bonnet  and  tatin  double^ 
\  ai  he  rode  haughtily  through  the  streets  of  London  or  of  Paris,  wat  \ 
tan  ohjw^nf  flwt  nnd  vondcr  rn  every  passer-by.  NotevefXhepiotid 
\  serrant  of  EliHLbttli  could  fail  to  recc^ni^e  and  to  acknowledge  ihs 
;  inferiority  of  his  land,  both  in  ihe  arts  of  policy  and  of  war. 

This  period  was  a  time  of  peaiUar  excitement*  The  enthusiasm 
vhkh  had  been  produced  by  the  war  of  Granada  was  long  preserred- 
The  Renaissance  and  ihc  Reformation  aroused  all  to  action.  Spain 
mdderljawckc  to  unparalleled  energy.  She  extended  her  dominions 
to  all  quartern  of  the  globe.  Her  greatest  monarch,  Philip,  ruled  in 
Europe  not  only  over  Spain,  but  over  Portugal  Navarre,  the  Nether- 
lands, fiant:!!*;  Cotnlt!,  and  Milan,  in  AnieHca  his  empire  extended 
from  Mexico  to  Peru,  In  Asia  he  wa*  lord  of  the  Philippines^  and  of 
the  Spiec  Islands  cf  the  Eastern  Archipelago^  His  influence  in 
Europe  wi«  enormous.  The  tinperor  was  bound  to  him  by  the  tie* 
of  interest  and  afleciion.  In  France  hi»  party  was  often  more 
powerful  than  that  of  the  King  himself  In  England  his  supporten 
rwere  a  continual  menace  to  the  government. 

The  pre-eminence  of  Spain  was  well  dcKTvcd.  Her  throne  wais, 
duiinfi;  almoU  the  whole  of  [his  period,  occupied  by  most  able 
'  Bovcreigns.  Never  were  the  reigns  of  any  Kivereigns  adorned  by 
more  brillian:  subjects.  This  period  was  the  golden  age  of  Spanish 
an.  The  glory  of  the  Spanish  pencil  was  upheld  by  Spagnuolo 
and  Vclasqucx  \  and  it  was  through  their  influence  that  Murillo 
attained  10  fame.  Her  literature  could  not  unworthily  be  compared 
:  with  that  of  England  during  the  same  period  Boscan  introduced 
[  ibe  sweet  Italian  sonnet  Gaicilaso  de  Vega  wrote  the  beat  elegiac 
iry  in  ihc  Spanish  tongue.  Ercilla  y  Zunega  composed  the  well- 
L  epic  '*  La  Araucana."  Diego  de  Mendoza  «as  the  author  of  tbe 
picarescitKncvcl"La£^riIlodeTonnes,''andof  tbe  history  of  the  War  of 
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GranicU.  I'he  "  Pimoio  l^rngftol"  mi  the  coropoAttion  of 
Queredo.  "Don  Quixote  "and  "Novdas  E:i;cmi>1arc3 "  were  fiom 
ihc  pen  of  Ccfvantc'j, 

Nor  W4^  Sjiain  le^  iicLcd  in  the  ut  of  <l]|>l<nnicy.  Hur  ambaS' 
udora  were  renowned  ^ar  ihcir  »kill  and  abittEy.  Alonso  dc  Silvdi 
foiled  Louis  XII.  in  Italy;  CiondomdLr  ruled  Jomea  in  England, 
Her  adminifltntorfl  have  gltncd  on  immortal  name.  None  Icnew 
better  how  to  nilc  the  nations  thrui  Ximenen  :ind  Re<tucflcns,  Hcf 
generaU  have  rarely  liecn  surpassed.  Goi«al\*o  and  Cortes,  Alva 
and  Parma  were  men  whom  it  would  have  needed  ;i11  the  fikiU  of  a 
Napoleon  to  o\-ercome.  She  K^ve  birth  to  soldiers  whom  none 
dared  to  face.  The  Spanhh  infantry  was  tlie  terror  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  earth-  The  desperate  charge  of  the  Swiss,  the  despairing 
assault  of  the  Ketbcrlanders,  the  lieroic  onalat^ght  of  the  French 
were  alike  uiiablc  to  shake  iu  impenetrable  fonnalion.  Nor  were 
these  soldiers  deficient  in  Lho^e  quultties  which  are  necessary  for 
ijTcguUr  warfare.  Ihc  Moors  they  defeated  in  the  mountain  passes 
of  the  Alpujarras  \  the  Hascalans  they  orcrcanie  on  the  hills  of 
Mexico. 

Such  was  Spain  \  great  in  the  Court,  the  council-chambcrj 
And  the  camp  300  years  ago^  Now,  a  second  Holland  has  arisen, 
notp  as  before,  to  struggle  with  the  strong,  but  to  inflict^wcjiknew  on 
the  weak  ;  to  show  to  all  the  world  how  fallen  arc  the  mighty,  how 
deputed  is  the  glory  of  Die  great. 

KrKMTTll   J.    SrALDlWa 
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DR.    JOHNSON'S   CONVERSATION. 

■*  I  wu  Tcry  ftaiduous  in  recording  his  conversadoii.^^— BoSWKLt. 

TT7HAT  Johnson  said!  bow  talk  would  wane, 
How  mute  would  every  man  remain 
AVhCD  he,  with  utterance  loud  and  slow, 
Some  truth  would  teach,  some  moral  show; 
His  weighty  words — a  ponderous  train — 
Exploring  freely  thought's  domain 
With  vigorous  wit  and  wisdom  plain. 
And  none  would  dare  to  question  low 
What  Johnson  said ! 
But  "  Goldy,"  of  distinction  vain, 
Might  interrupt  in  random  strain. 
While  "Bozzy"  listened  all  aglow 
,  Resolved  his  Journal  soon  should  know — 

To  all  mankind's  enduring  gain — 

\Vhat  Johnson^said. 

E>ORA  CAVE 
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T^BLE    TALK, 


TiiOhNuuitv^s  LiPB  or  Tcmsfxit. 

I  HAVE  been  rtaijing  afresh  ihc  life  of  J.  M.  W,  Turner,  R,A.," 
by  my  old  fncnd  Walter  Thomburj' :  a  wcwk  lo  whidi  4  good 
many  y:ax%  ago  I  cOfilrlbutcd  ft  few  paTHgrapht  of  gosaip  of  no 
vpccinl  imporULn^^.  I  w^s  tempted  to  do  this  by  lh«  ftppcanncc  of  a 
new  cdiEton  m  one  convenient  volume,  with  coloured  reproduction!  of 
tome  of  Turner'*  moat  renowned  and  chameteriitic  pbies.  The  wort 
appears  lo  mc  a  marvd  of  cheapness,  and  I  scarcely  undersund 
bow,  with  All  the  newest  resource:*  of  art.  it  can  be  produced  for  the 
price  at  which  it  is  published,  were  that  pitcc  even  subject  to  none 
of  the  reductions  indispensable  between  publisher  and  public,  ^Vith 
these  things  I  am,  however,  no  iny  concerned  ;  my  tnrcre^t  in  it  U 
purely  literar)*,  and  I  derived  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  aivii  entertain- 
ment from  studying  the  character  of  Turner  a^h  in  Thombury's 
bri|^t  and  animated  if  rather  desultory  pages.  AVh&tever  else  he 
may  not  have  dene,  Thornbury  conve}-s  a  striking  idea  of  Turner's 
ftiangc  and  in  sonie  respects  fasdnating  indLvidualily.  It  is  a  real 
man  ihaiis  set  before  uk— a  man  rctcrvcd,  difficult  of  access,  fgnotant 
of  the  Alia  tliat  make  pleasant  social  life,  but  vrith  a  vein  of  ibougbl- 
ful  tcadcrnc»  and  seminicni  Ln  him  which,  thou^b  generally  hiddcrv 
struggled  sometimes  into  light.  In  reviewing  my  imprcflsionSp  I 
became  avare  of  a  certain  resemblance  between  Turner  and  David 
Carrick. 

Turner  ako  GAaaiCK, 

'  N  some  respects  no  men  could  1>e  le&s  alike.  On  the  one  hand 
sands  Garrick,  pc.te^l  and  spoilt  by  the  fashionable  world, 
loving  dearly  a  lord,  playing  ihroush  life  a  part ;  a  man,  indeed,  who 
icands  before  us  in  Goldsmith's  brilliant  sketch,  who  was  not  wholly 
neglected  by  the  Muses,  was  the  privileged  a,SJOciate  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  day,  and  whose  dca:h,  according  to  John- 
son, "eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations/'  *' Eclipsed,"  not  "cs- 
tinguishedi"hc  subsequently  said.   On  the  other  is  Ttjmer,  awlcivard, 

'  LoodGD  ;  Chbtto  &  Windui 
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'  ticltant,   rcsefvc<]|   conrtcious  <>f    ilrawktcka,   xiid  prcfcirmg,  litt 
Kgu  and  Buirvi,  juaociatiou  wiiU  iho^o  vriih  whom  tic  could  uiibetid 
faimsett     Both  were  xiaturo  ^'//rVf  ^  but  Turner,  though  hi»  vCTM 
Rflicfacs    the  lowc-tt  dcpihs  of  mcapActty— And  be  i%   noteworthy ' 
QcXj  in  conrMcoon  with  his  incomparable  art — U  transcomJentlf  the 
superior  of  C«mick    \v%  genius.     Both  had,  howei'er,  in  comraoi^ 
the  (act  iha^.  though  men  of  sincere  ind  exemplary  generosity,  racli : 
leTt  behind  hina  at  his  death  the  character  of  a  miser.       The ' 
excuse  b  la  cich  case  the  same.    Johnson— who,  though  he  sneered 
at  and  insulted  Garrick,  alloived  no  one  else  to  attack  him— said  in 
memorable  words,  *'  Garrick  was  a  very  good  man,  the  cheerfuUest 
1  of  h»  aje ;  a  decent  tirer  in  a  profession  which  is  supposed  to  : 
^Tc  indulgence  to  licentiousness,  nnd  a  man  who  gave  away  freelf 
[nioocy  acquired  by  himsclt  He  began  the  world  with  a  great  hunger 
[Jar  monej ;  the  son  of  a  half-pay  officer,  bred  in  a  family  whose 
Fttndy  was  to  make  fourpcnce  do  :l\  much  ai  others  mate  fourpcrtce* 
fcmjpcnny  da     But  ^hen  be  bid  got  money  he  was  very  liberal." 
conditions  with   Turner  were  ktndrcd,    and    his    iUngines^j 
ae  proverbial.      His  reputation  was,  indeed,  to  some  extent 
merited.    The  iron  of  poverty  had  catered  deeply  into  his  soul,  and  \ 
he  could  Dot  in  Uter  life  indulge  in  hofipitality»    He  was  ncvcrthoIcM  i 
capable  of  act*  of  great  generosity.     He  would  refuse  thousands  for  i 
a  picture,  and,  as  Thornbury  says,  he  \v(i  ^140,000  to  found  ati 
almihouie   for  decayed  artists.      Careful  he  wis  through  Ufe;  s|j 
was  Garrick  ;  but  neither  can  be  regarded  as  a  miser. 

Ltrctos  Carv,  Viacouyr  Faiklafcd. 

AMONG  historical  characters  it^  hare  been  the  object  of  eulogy  ] 
so  spiendkl  and  unmixed  as  Lucius  Gary,  second  Viscount 
Falilaiid.  Hyde,  E^iltI  of  Clarendon,  his  closest  friend,  whom  he 
\  in  his  letters  as  "Sweetheart,"  and  who  stood  by  his  side  ia, 
!  loog  raiUamcnt,  has  praised  him  up  to  the  skies,  and  dcdicAted 
to  him  the  most  touching  posn^es  in  the  "  History  of  tlie  Rtbdlion  * 
Od6  of  the  mott  impreAjivc  stotica  in  history  or  mytholo^  is  that 
teUtftg  how  King  Charles  I.,  when  the  Court  and  regal  government 
were  ai  Oxford,  coovutled  the  "Sortes  Virgtlianae'  and  drew  thence 
Uwfiest  previsions  of  their  :ipr>roiching  fate.  Matthew  ArnoM  id 
lOodeni  days  has  spoken  <A  him  as  a  *'  martyr  of  sweetness  and  Jight» 
of  Lueidiiy  of  mind  and  larj^ness  of  temper."  Dr.  Rawson  Gardiner  | 
,«giin,  in  his  "Hiuory  of  the  Great  Civil  War,"  spcalung  of  the 
monument  that  has  been  erected  to  FilkknJ,  deckire*  coticeraing 
him  that  it  was  *'  his  glory  that,  when  other  eyti  persisted  in  seeing 
Dotbing  but  party  diviMonS)  he  had  pentsted  in  seeing  England  as  a 
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whok»  and  tku  he  had  then  ccaaod  to  be  in  accord  dtbcr  vith  the 
potty  wluch  he  hod  joio^  er  with  the  pony  which  he  had  descitcd* 
It  WA£  because  be  could  fl)TnpAtbise  vith  neither  that  he  flung  away 
life  by  an  act  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  suicide-"  In  ft 
description  of  th^  fighl  at  Nf-wbury»  Dr  Gardiner  says  again  con- 
cerning Fakbnd :  *' Ai  Gloucester  he  had  courted  death  in  rain. 
The  longed  for  hour  had  struck  at  lost ;  dressing  himself  in  clean 
linen,  he  bemoaned  the  misery  of  his  country*  '  He  was  weary  of 
the  ticDcs,'  tie  said, '  but  he  would  be  out  of  it  ere  the  nigbu'  '^ 

Dm  Falklakd  Commit  Suicide? 

DIL  GARDINER  say^  practically,  yes.    I'alkhnds  latest  Uo- 
giapher^  apparently  a  descendant,  says  na^     That  Falkland, 
liaving  made  ever)'  [futile]  preparation  to  die  deccoily  and  cleanly,  as 
his  friend  liyioa  says  in  his  "  Narrati\-c,"  "  more  galUnily  tlun  ad- 
visedly '*  spurred  his  hoisc  ibrough  a  gap   <3own  vrliidi  the  hostile 
bullets  were  pouting  is  known.    It  i*  known  also  thni  he  was  weary  of 
the  internecine  sbughter,  hopeless  and  eager  to  be  out  of  it-  His  new 
biographer  will,  however,  have  nought  of  this.     He  acIvaAcea  a  com-' 
parieon.      When  the  VUictyxs^i^  going  into  action  in  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  one  of  the  captains,  wlio  was  just  leaving  the  flngshSp  for 
his  own,  wished  Nelson  success.    "  God  bless  you,"  replied  Nelfton,  as 
he  shook  his  hand,  "  I  shall  never  speaV  to  you  again/'    But  thia  is  no 
evidence  that  Nelson  eithf^r  sought  death  or  intended  a  moral  suicide* 
Certainly  not.    The  cases,  however,  do  not  run  on  all  fours.  Nelson 
was  a  practised  (ighter,  used  to  die  exp^^ndititie  of  blood,  his  own  or 
others'.    He  had  an  ilt-divining  soul  so  Ear  as  regards  himself,  but 
he  was  anything  rather  than  anxious  to  die  ;  wished,  indeed,  to  li\*c 
and  never  for  a  second  despaired  coDi:er&ing  his  cotJntry.    With 
Falkland  the  reverse  was  the  case.     He  vas  unused  to  action, 
averse  &om  the  sight  of  blood,  hopeless  fcr  the  future  of  the  side 
he  had  adopted  and  of  the  countr)'  be  loved-    He  was  of  the  sort  of 
aiuiibtc  and  acconipliUicd  men  who  arc  a  cliief  grace  of  the  |»ping 
times  of  peace,  hut  are  wholly  unable  lolfacc  the  liorrtirs  of  war  and 
Ihc  exigencies  of  revolution-    '11*crc  is  no  cause  foi  sliamc,  even  on 
ihc  part  of  a  descendant,  if  Falkland's  brain  and  heart  gave  way 
when  cont err p luting  miseries  for  which  he  wss  held  in  part  respon- 
sible, and  that  he  was  swept  away  by  the  whirlwind  hu  uiught  vainly 
to  direct.     I  could,  if  necessary,  find  in  modern  life  a  parallel  to 
the  case.      Our  estimate  of  Falkland  rrmains  what  it  has  always 
beea,  and  a   gallant  attempt  to  rehabilitate  one   who    needs    no 
rehabilitation  must  be  held  to  have  failed  svlvakus  vrkan. 
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Ua  chc  diik  ncir  tafntio  *'  nuloAti; 
'lo  vjdi  la  ipcfonu  tk'  b«flti' 


THE  Rev,  Edwin  £bk«,  cunt«  of  St  Chad's  Without,  in  Djirk- 
fteed1eStre«l,  sal  alone  in  the  vcttr>'  after  Ihe  old  fashioned 
evening  s/'tricc  ;  ihe  meagre  collection  still  on  ihc  silver  dish  before 
htm,  vaA  the  maaive  Commuruon  phte,  w}tic)i  was  the  one  glovy  of 
the  forgotten  city  church,  not  yet  put  away  in  its  sio^brly  unsafe 
rcitingpbcft.  He  waj  ai  elderly,  i:enlle'&ccd,  ineffectual  man. 
long  a  widower,  and  now  in  n^ourning  for  hU  only  5on>  He  was 
rcry  tired  and  very  sad,  and  while  with  the  easy  patience  of  Jow 
spirits  he  awaited  the  rcrgcr's  return  from  some  tririal  errand,  he 
vas  itflccttng  on  the  loss  of  his  boy,  on  ihc  dulncss  of  his  sermon, 
Ao  the  thinness  of  the  congrcgaiicn,  and  on  the  »mall  amount  <^ 
good  accomplishing  in  that  dieary  paruh  by  himsell  and  his  apathetic 
ficar. 

The  door   ofvned ;    someone   looked  in ;   stealthily  perhaps 
ditfidcDtly  it  scented  to  Mr.  Diakc.     He  tecognlaed  the  only  one  of 
the  few  comrounicaats  who  had  interested  him  \  a  youtli,  fr^ilc 
and  tun-English  looking,  witli  a  smooth  dark  iace,  ami  strange  colour- 
lets  bright  eyes  under  penciUcd  eyebrows. 

"Come  in  I"  said  the  curate,  rousing  himself;  "you  wish  to 
speak  to  me  ? " 
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•*  My  name  is  Sicphcn  Turner*  said  the  lad,advancin;;  modestly, 
*'  I  iranEcd  to  tliank  you,  sir,  for  yotir  iermon,  and  to  ask  for  a  short 
expUf^ation  of  a  point  ^vhich  puttied  mc." 

"Sit  dowa,  s:t  dowii,"  said  ttie  curate  with  a  warm  glow  of 
gnitimdc  ;  for  when  had  he  ever  been  tlunkcd  for  a  sermon  t>erore  ? 

The  young  man  fsna  ^liabbily  dituicd,  anj  hod  no  pretension  to 
be  agciitlcoviii  t  '^c  proved,  ho^rcvcr,  a  person  or  con%idcr:iblc!,  if 
in^^bx  education,  and  hcH  his  own  without  difficuhy  in  the 
theological  convcrsfttioD  which  followed.  Mr  Blakc  thoueht  bint 
already  a  ''bcUcFor"  and  loved  him  at  first  sight  ;  even  ai  h\s 
blaster  bad  tovod  the  young  man  who  wai  not  f;ir  from  the  kingdotn 
of  Cod. 

Stephen  Turner  went  out  front  htv  presence  a  htllc  contemptuous, 
and  highly  amused  at  his  own  success  in  a  r^t  he  had  nerer 
atCccDpted  before;  a  liule  touched,  however,  by  the  gentle  old  man, 
and  consciouE  of  unwonted  disgust  at  hiiust-lf  and  his  manner  of 
hfc  and  nMxIcs  of  maintenance. 

Some  men  are  bom  to  honour ;  some  to  dUhonour.  As  the  old 
person's  son,  Stcphe:i  Turner  might  have  taicn  University  honours 
{for  his  ijarls  were  excellent),  have  entered  the  Church,  risen  to 
bi&hoprics^  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  But  he  was  born  to  du- 
honour.  His  father  wxi  unknown,  hi»  mother  hnd  dcscncd  him. 
He  had  biought  himself  up  somehow  in  a  society  of  low  actors,  small 
anisU,  swindlers,  card-sturpcrs,  gamhlers,  va^txindf,  bobemiam, 
unclossed  and  untied  persons  of  both  sexc^  generally  witty  and 
full  of  resource  agamit  starvation,  who  often  wore  good  clothes  And 
occa^ion-iUy  rcdt  in  cArrbgc.',  but  who  were  not  honest,  and  who 
defied  nil  1.1WS  of  God  nnd  man.  Stirphen  Turner  never  thought  of 
hiniztelf  bul  as  one  belonging  to  a  very  low  slntum  of  society,  a 
pflriaH,  n  mongrel,  who  had  no  duties  and  no  reiiponsibilifies,  against 
whom  al  gate^  were  shut,  and  who  had  his  hand  agvnst  everyone 
of  the  world's  legitimate  citizens. 

Nevertheless,  the  old  curate^  who  had  never  been  thanked  for 
a  senncn  hcforc,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  even  thought  h[m  a 
Chiiitian.  And  Sunday  after  Sunday,  when  he  administered  the 
old'fashioncd  Evening  Communion,  he  looked  out  for  the  dear  young 
inquires  and  grieved  and  gricrcd  that  he  had  found  Mm  not  ajain. 
And  he  did  not  connect  ihe  lad  with  the  sacniegious  crime  whkh 
had  shocked  evcr)-body  a  few  days  afler  the  young  stranger's  visit  to 
the  vcstr}". 

For  one  mornings  when  the  verger  was  dreamily  dusting  the 
pews,  someone  had  got  Into  the  churchy  had  nearly  killed  the  help- 
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!^«  ^1(1  nun,  had  forced  the  tock%  and  pnas^tted  hiTnseir  of  the- 
Communion  pbtc,  and  had  got  away  unseen. 

The  newspapers  were  nouy  about  the  <:rime,  for  the  pbtc  M- 
St  Cbacfs  was  histoncal,  and  besides  it  was  the  dull  season  for 

tjoumaiiaio.  The  caielcss  vicar,  and  the  stupid  cunte,  And  the  half- 
dead  TergCT  nerc  all  seoldcd  at  unmcrdfully ;  atkI  great  search  was 
nude  far  the  thicr,  the  blasphemer  oT  holy  things,  the  would-be 
OHudcrcf.  He  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  man  n:imed  EUiott, 
lately  called  in  to  repiir  the  pulpit^  who  had  ruined  his  own  character 
fkrst  by  i!i£Olence  and  irrevereot  behaviour,  then  by  running  awiy  in' 
a  panic  the  day  after  the  theft  of  the  phtc 
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A  few  months  later,  a  shabby  young  Englishman,  who  had  he*n 
trsndfrring  fnund  Italy  in  a  slightly  mysterious  niiinncr,  appealed 
like  a  meteor  at  Moate  Cailo,  and  made  a  sciualion  by  an  extra* 
ordinary  run  of  ItJck.  He  left  after  three  days  as  silently  as  he  bad 
come;  but  with  niearis  now  in  his  pocltel  more  than  some  men 
colleci  by  the  t<Ml  of  years.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  visit  an 
Er^ish  tailor  at  Nicoi  and  transform  his  appearance  into  thai  of  a 
geatlemMi^no  very  difliculi  l^i&k,  for  Nature  had  given  him  a  refmcd 
countenance,  and  he  iras  a  clc^-er  imitator  of  manners, 

Then  he  relumed  to  Castellammare,  whence  he  had  come;  and 
took  a  room  at  the  Pension  Schwartz.  Whether  CastcllamraareU 
thcloTcJiest  spot  on  that  lovdie^t  coast  maybe  queKiforrijd ;  it  has 
not  the  romance  of  Kavdlo,  the  faded  splendour  of  Amalfi,  tlie 
Jewelled  scji  of  that  island  paradise,  Capri.  Nevctthcle»i,  it  has  its 
AtUactions  j  and  one  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  Pension  Sch^anx, 
standing  there  in  the  middle  of  its  vineyards,  with  its  pink  walls  and 
its  ten^ccSr  and  its  huge  rooms  and  mysterious  passages,  and  littlo 
outtide  stair  which  give*  direct  ingress  to  the  diningroom.  A  family 
named  Rraham  was  staying  at  the  Pension  Schwartz  :  people  of 
means  though  net  of  birth  ;  wiUi  them  was  their  cousin  und  nursery 
Covemess,  Edith  Gardiner,  a  quiet  ladylike  girl  of  fcur^and-twcnty, 
Tbc  shabby  young  EngtisUman  had  made  acquaintance  with  iIksc 
people  in  a  Rubattino  steamer,  by  interpreting  for  them  one  day 
when  they  liad  got  into  some  difficulty  about  ihcir  cabins  or  their 
luggage. 

The  young  maa— Heining  he  called  himrclf,  S;cphcn  Fleming— 
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no  tooncr  arrived  at  the  Pemlon  Schwarti  than  he  spied  Miti 
Gardiner  and  Uitlc  ]anc>-  Braham  witching  tbc  sunset  froca  the 
upper  tcnacc>  and  he  went  out  to  tbem  at  once. 

"  flow  much  nicer  fou  look  I "  said  Jincy^  holding  his  hand,  for 
£hc  had  made  great  rricnd*  vilh  him;  "had  you  loit  your  loggagc 
when  we  saw  you  tjcforc  ?  '* 

"llu«h,  Jancy,  ttu.tb/'  said  Mis*  Gardincf,  with  the  more 
vehemence  that  atv:  hcrSL-lf  liad  been  silently  tiukinj  the  same 
cemment.  Siq>hcn  FIcnn'ng  smiled,  rcadli^g  her  thoughts.  He 
tingcred  t>esldc  them  illl  the  belt  hod  rung  for  dinner;  Joncy 
playing  with  hcf  doU,  and  not  attending  much  to  the  low-toned  talk 
brrlivwn  her  govrrticsia  and  this  chance  np^naintancc  who  had 
suddenly  become  a  gentleman. 

"  My  father  died  at  Mon:c  Carlo,'*  Editli  Gardiner  was  saying. 
"  It  broke  my  mother'*  heart." 

<'  Really  }  Hcans  arc  breakable  then  ?  And  what  hap[>ened 
afterwards?" 

''She  died  herself." 
"Andyoa?" 

"  I  wai  left  alone  in  the  world  ;  but  yoa  see  I  hadfiioub.    I 

ve  never  wanted  a  home/' 

"  Friends— a  home— a  dead  father  snd   mother"  commented 

i,  bitterly  j  "  i»  that  what  you  call  being  alone  in  the  world  ? 

Ityou  knew  itic  Ut^cjt  souL^  [XKrr  de^lh  live  you  would  not  tjc  >o 

hjid  on  them.'' 

"  Am  I  hard  ?     Ilarc  I  blamed  anyone  ?  '* 

"  Vou  btaincd  ine  when  I  s^kid  1  hod  been  gambling.  Vou 
teamed  mo  when  I  aaid  I  was  a  wandtrer  As  if  anyone  would 
wander  who  wai  not  cursed  !  " 

The  child  had  gone  in  and  the  governess  was  picking  up  the 
dolhs  and  the  books  and  preparing  to  go  aw^y  ber»elf.  "  Don't  say 
you  have  no  friends,"  she  murmured,  not  Looking  at  him.  "I  am 
sure  you  hat-e  made— seme/' 

She  vanished,  and  Stephen  remained  on  the  terrace,  sitting  on 
the  low  wall  and  shading  hin  eyes,  thou;jh  the  sunlight  had  gone* 
No  bieif^  stirred  Lite  vine  tendrils  or  the  tufts  of  fianksia  roses  ;  or 
fluttered  the  feather*  of  the  pigeons  love-making  at  hia  feet,  wiih 
,  soft  cooings  and  quick  rctrcatings  and  pursuings,  raised  cresti  and 
f  gteamings  of  outiirctched  throats  like  dancers  in  some  injnuetof 
Nature's  invention.  The;  distant  baying  of  a  dog  and  liie  voice  of 
childtcn  In  the  streets  far  below  were  borne  up  to  his  cars  ;  in  fancy 
lu;  heard  behind  them  the  bpping  of  eountleis  wavelets  on  the  long 
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lavi-strcuD  shore  between  him  and  Vesuvius.  From  ilic  b;;er  the 
usuil  column  of  sxnoke  irjs  roUii^  oui,  already  tinged  by  the  nightly 
Ardight  Wboc^xrr  watcbcJ  Vesuvius  And  ilid  not  think  him  a  Ijvc 
Ihixi^  working  there  nifht  and  diy  «t  his  o-m  m^stcrioua  businos, 
carclcnof  men,  never  for  two  aueee«)ivc  minuica  quite  tl^e  atmc? 
Ab  I  tbflt  little  puff  of  new  bom  emoke  Heeling  nway  to  distipate  and 
die  before  a  moment  Sa  pn« — uhat  <loes  it  reveal  ?  What  doe*  it 
mmn  ?  And  at  right  when  you  WAki-,  if  you  loot  out  of  yourwindow, 
you  will  see  a  dame  &hoot  up ;  and  you  know  the  stars  hare  seen 
flame  after  flame  already  irhile  you  «lcpt,  and  that  the  mon&:cr  has 
taken  no  rest  and  will  not  rest,  but  labours  liour  by  hour,  day  aad 
ntght,  ccasclcstty  on.  And  yet  men  Jive  on  hit  slopes  and  heed 
him  scarce  more  than  he  heeds  thciu  ;  and  little  towns  are  bustling 
and  alive,  and  men  walk  their  streets  and  only  now  and  then  look 
up  and  see  ihe  cloud  of  smoke  by  day,  the  pilbr  of  fire  hy  nigbu 
Yet  is  there  a  dead  loffn  there  loo^  an  unburicd  corpse  on  the  hill's 
fint  slope,  beyond  the  plain,  away  :here  to  the  n'i^t,  led  to  by  thai 
white  popUr-shadLxI  load— Pompeii — dead  ;  loin-,  long  dead  ;  slain 
by  the  brciithing,  living,  fiery  mountain  which  has  skpl  never  for  oae 
wtg\c  moment  since. 

Some  iuch  thoughts  were  pafising  tkxovgh  Stephen  l-1emin^ 
nind,  for  Uv  lud  a  ct^tain  interest  in  Pompdi ;  he  luid  read  of  it  in 
hit  books,  and  the  stillness  of  the  evening  awed  him  and  gr<:at 
Vesuria*.  Besides  ^<^  *^5  trying  not  to  think  of  Ivdith,  who  scented 
to  him  pure  and  fair,  and  a'^  mudi  above  lum  as  the  one  sweet  star 
already  showing  in  the  darkened  west.  He  loved  her  :  he  had  loved 
ber  from  the  first  momtrni  of  their  meeting ;  but  slie  belonged  £0 
anotha  world  than  his,  and  to  bring  her  down  would  be  no  easier 
ilian  to  scale  the  heavcnfi  and  attain  the  iUr.  ^^^1n  it  possible,  was 
it  even  to  be  desired,  that  Edi[h  (;aTd]iicr  should  come  down  to  him 
into  his  Kfe?  into  the  society  he  had  freriucntcd?  should  so  much 
as  krww  the  shifts  by  which  he  bad  till  to-day  fed  himself,  and  found 
his  cltjtlies  and  his  tKX>ks,  and  the  toys  and  distractions  cf  Cin 
ungenerous  existence?  But  as  he  Uru;ered  there  on  tlie  terrace^ 
watching  Vcsuilus,  a  new  thought  shot  through  hh  mind.  He  had 
money  ;  he  was  a  fugitive  from  his  old  haunts  ;  he  was  paying  hotel 
bills  hke  a  lord  and  sitting  at  table  with  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
found  no  grarcr  fault  with  his  language  and  his  habits  than  to  ask  if 
he  were  entirely  EogUsh;  a  new  sc!f  had  sprung  up  within  his  bt^st, 
new  ambitions,  new  possibihties;  might  it  not  be  possible— not  to 
bring  Edith  down— but  to  raise  himself  10  that  purer  and  hii;hCT 
sphere,  that  heaven  in  which  she  had  her  conversation  ? 
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Circum^nc^  kept  the  a<Irenturer  and  the  nuraery  gorcmcsc 
together  The  ^ttle  boy  Oiail^y  fell  into  th^  scji  one  ilay,  and 
Sic^Scn  Fielding  rctcucd  htm,  thm  m-inning  Mrs.  DrAhani*£  cxtmTa* 
gaint  gutili:dc-  Charlcjr  vt^^  nono  the  vonc  for  his  dueling,  but 
Stephen  look  cold  and  was  laid  up  with  inflAmmation  of  the  lungs. 
lira.  Brftham  nursed  him  like  a  mother,  and  the  governess  and  litde 
Jane)'  \ettt  ai  his  sUtcr^.  How  strftnge  it  seemed  to  thi«  pamh  to 
be  lyin^  on  a  wirkcr  ^ofa  on  thf^  ttrrraci^  of  a  good  hotel  wiih  a  liulc 
hdy  of  nine  stimmeis'  old  fanning  htm  and  fi^edJng  him  witlt 
cherries,  and  prattling  to  him  of  her  English  home.  Yet  ihcy  were 
I30t  lillle  Jancy's  fingers  which  crinklnd  his  vein*  and  quickened  his 
brcitK  each  time  they  touched  his  pillow^  or  his  lorg  thin  oiivc  hand, 
(ar  less  capable  and  acti%'e  than  the  sof),  smooth  one  encountering 
Iti  Stephen  ttjls  in  paradiai^!,  aad  his  heart  ached  for  the  white  angel 
at  his  Gidc>  who  might  he  fancied  (ix  him  in  paradise  for  ever. 

To  Mt,  Bralnm  he  talked  abotit  hi»  pD^iition,  "Git'e  me  adWce 
as  to  iovc5traciil5/'  he  said ;  **  1  han-  some  money— it  came  to  mc 
by  a  legacy"  (!ierc  wasalie);  "and  can  you  help  me  to  lome  steady 
work  ?  1  waj  on  a  newspaper  once ;  then  I  was  an  agent  for  Cook 
in  Smyrna.  Von  sec  I  am  a  linguist ;  I  can  get  odd  jobs  easily. 
£ot  I  am  9Eck  of  knocking  about,  I  want  something  regular.  I 
should  like  to  settle  down." 

*'  Certainly  I  certainly  \ "  said  good  Sfr.  Biahara.  '*  I  ivill  men- 
tion you  to  my  mercantile  friends.  I  will  fjiid  you  a  post»  and  u'tth 
prii-ate  means  in  addition,  and  if  you  can  stick  at  routine  work,  you 
ought  to  do  very  wcl.  If  I  wyrre  you  I  should  marry.  Nothing 
keeps  a  fcHow  so  ii^ady  as  a  wife  and  responsibilifi«H" 

Stephen  scmng  himself  ofT  his  invalid  sofa  and  started  to  his  feet. 
•^Uoyou  really  mciii  it?"  he  said,  hjs  e>-es  flashing.  "But  would 
she  marry  mc  ?    Edilh  ?    Many  meV^ 

Mr.  llrahambkwfl  long  whistle.  ''Bless  mcl"  hesaid ''Is  iha 
Ihen^y  the  wind  blows?"  He  paused,  considering  v^hal  tc  him  was 
A  new  idea,  though  it  had  ccruinly  crossed  Mri.  Braham's  mind  more 
than  once.  *'\VeU,  aijd  pray  why  shouldn't  you  many  Edith?"  he 
said  at  last.  ^'  Upon  my  soul,  she's  a  trump  of  a  girl  ;  just  the  sort  to 
make  a  rc^ar  comfortable.  And  when  a  young  woman  has  done 
governess,  or  head  ntjrsc  rather,  Tor  a  year  or  two,  she's  ready  enough 
to  take  a  husband,  though  the  man  who  ofTers mayn't  luvehada  lord 
for  his  father,  nor  a  lord  mayor  either/* 

It  teas  net  exactly  the  reason  which  induced  Edith  Gardiner  to 
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Accept  the  young  man,  when  diffidently,  yet  with  scarce  controlled 
excitement  he  made  bis  proposal.    But  she  did  accept  hinu 


IV. 

Soon  after  their  return  to  England,  while  the  Brahams  and  their 
governess  were  still  staying  in  London.Stephen  was  tDvited  to  dinner. 
He  went,  and  found  another  guest :  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Biaham's, 
an  insignificant  old  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Blake. 

Since  he  had  known  Edith,  Stephen  had  learned  to  blush ;  h^ 
crimsoned  on  find  himself  face  to  face  with  the  curate  of  St  Chad's 
Without 

Mr.  Blake  started  when  he  saw  the  Ind,  and  again  when  he  wafl 
introduced  by  the  name  of  Fleming.  He  marvelled  at  the  improve- 
ment in  the  young  fellow's  appearance.  A  momentary  suspicion 
wrestled  with  his  unreasoning  affection. 

"  Why,"  he  asked,  "  when  I  saw  you  first  did  you  give  me  a  false 
name?" 

"I  have  no  name,"  replied  Stephen,  readily,  "I  wish  to  God 
I  had  J  But  for  the  future  I  shall  keep  the  one  I  wear  to-day,  I 
have  made  friends  and  they  call  me  Fleming  [ "  Then  be  laughed 
as  if  ashamed  of  his  enthusiasm.  *'  The  truth  is  I  have  had  a  )(^ac; 
from  a  man  named  Fleming,  and  he  wished  me  to  take  his  name^ 
When  I  saw  you,  sir,  I  was  down  on  my  luck,  out  at  elbows,  out  of 
work,  out  of  health.  My  money  was  gone,  pretty  nearly  my  pluck. 
Now  I  am  on  my  feet  again :  my  legacy  came  at  the  very  nick  of 
lime." 

The  explanation  satis6ed  Mr.  Blake  :  at  least  for  the  time*  He 
laid  his  hand  on  Stephen's  shoulder,  "  But  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  that 
your  serious  thoughts,  my  dear  lad,  have  not  passed  away  with  your 
misfortunes  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Stephen,  his  eye  resting  en  Edith,  "  I  am  much  more 
serious  now." 

The  Brahams,  finding  Mr.  Stephen  Fleming  known  to  dear  Mn 
-Blake,  considered  that  all  possible  objection  to  Edith's  suitor  was  re- 
moved.  Perhaps  they  would  not  have  let  Janey  many  such  aperson; 
but  Edith  was  only  the  governess  and  the  poor  relation*  For  six 
weeks  all  was  couieur  d€  rose. 

Stephen  was  continually  at  Durlings,  Mr.  Braham's  pretty  villa 
at  Richmond,  and  Edith  was  released  from  schoolroom  duties  to  be 
at  her  lorer'a  call    The  pair  rambled  together  over  the  hills,  spent 
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snanjr  afternoons  on  the  river,  or  visited  cotintry  neighbours,  all  io(j 
new  (0  the  vagabond  lo  seem  dull  He  was  enamoured  of  ftimpli- 
ctty ;  and  cjuiet  mcnoiony— with  Edith— seemed  the  summum  b&num. 
Before  his  eyes  was  row  unveiled  that  home  life  which  bid  seemed 
&  thing  from  n  fairy  ule  when  Jancy  had  prattled  of  it  beside  his  sob 
in  the  Pension  Schwartz.  There  wa«  nothing  he  enjoyed  roore 
than  afternoon  te^  in  the  flower-Kcntcd  drawl Tig-rof>in  at  Durlings; 
whiie-roljcd  VA\X)\  waiting  on  everybody,  even  on  Stephen  htmseJC 
Nerer  did  he  :isk  himsclT  if  tea  might  sonte  day  utte  insipid,  if 
Edith's  angel  wings  would  vanish  when  she  was  no  longer  a  marve) 
&nd  scarce  atuiimblc 

Vndcr  thi=  sum  of  ha|jpinc*5  Stephen  improved  vi»il»Iy.  Mr*. 
Braham  said  lie  had  grown  ;  he  looked  people  straight  in  tfcc  &ce; 
hi»  niannct  had  gained  in  dignity  \  his  vice»  fell  from  him  %%  the  skin 
peels  off  a  feiCT  convalesceiit.  To  Charley  his  companionship  was 
harmless ;  nor  did  his  old  comrades  ever  soe  him  at  this  lime,  fo*  he 
had  stepped  into  a  room  of  the  house  of  lift^  to  which  they  had  no 
admittance.  Only^  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  Edith  Gardiner  had 
nude  one  discovery  which  troubled  her  a  little — that  her  future  bus- 
band  in  small  things  was  quite  incapable  of  speaking  the  exact 
truth ;  and  good  Mr.  Blake,  who  had  l>een  obsening  and  fjuestion- 
ing  Scephen  more  and  more  narrowly,  not  only  because  he  loved  him 
but  also  for  that  sweet  girl  Edith's  sake^  had  become  very  uncorofon- 
ablc  indeed,  and  refused  absolutely  to  perform  the  wedding  ceremony 
himself,  and  was  in  two  minds  whether  he  ought  no:  altogether  to 
hinder  the  msrriage  Of  all  which  doubts  Stephen  was  quite  un- 
conscicus.    He  was  Ja  paradise. 
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It  was  the  day  before  the  wedding.  Stephen  was  near  Charing 
Crosst  meaning  to  run  out  to  Orpington  and  ukc  a  last  look  at  his 
cottage,  which  he  had  furnished  for  Edith,  He  seemed  to  be  step- 
ping on  air,  he  fell  so  happy  ;  and  he  looked  in  every  respect  a  gen- 
tleman, well-dressed,  well-spoken,  at  his  ease  in  mind  and  body.  He 
was  like  Jonah's  gouid  :  plcasanl,  serviceable,  sprung  to  j>erfecttoti 
in  a  night,  and  wtLh  a  constitulion  of  just  as  little  stability.  A  hand 
was  laid  on  his  arm, 

"  Stephen,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.    Come  with  mc." 
It  WAS  Mr,  Blake,  wearing  a  face  of  the  deepest  concem. 
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"  Mj  God  1 "  exclaimed  the  bridegroom,  *'  has  anything  happened 
to  Edith  I* 

-  The  curate  took  him  to  St  Chad^s^  to  the  vestry,  a  spot  vith 
unpleasant  memories  for  StepheD  \  who,  as  Mr«  Blake  sighed  and 
debyed  his  communication,  drummed  impatiently  on  the  table  and 
Sished  himself  away. 

''Stephen,"  said  the  clergyman,  rousing  himself  and  speaking 
sternly,  "you  have  been  here  before.  You  came  here  to  me  once 
under  an  assumed  name,  with  lies  on  your  tongue,  I  fear  with  no 
good  purpose  in  your  heart.  My  dear  lad,  you  are  changed  since 
then  I  I  know  that  1  have  not  brought  you  here  to  reproach  you 
for  deceiving  mt.  Listen  ;  I  have  been  away  for  a  fortnight,  and  I 
have  only  just  learned  that  the  man  Elliott  has  been  arrested,  and 
that  he  is  to-day  on  his  trial  for  assaulting  our  verger  and  robbing 
God's  holy  church." 

"  Well ! "  said  Stephen, "  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  ? " 

"  That,"  said  Mr.  Blake,  '*  is  exactly  the  question  I  ask  of  yoa"" 

The  young  man  was  quite  aware  how  an  innocent  person  would 
at  this  moment  comport  himself.  But  "conscience  doth  make 
cowards  of  us  all,"  and  he  was  possessed  by  an  insane  desire  to 
escape, 

"  Will  the  man  be  convicted  ? "  he  asked  carelessly,  after  a  step 
or  two  towards  the  door. 

"  It  seems  probable ;  the  verger,  half  insane  since  the  blow  which 
crippled  him  for  life,  and  the  verger^s  granddaughter,  a  heedless^ 
sensational  creature  claim  to  have  recognised  him,  and  there  is 
circumstantial  evidence.  I  think  it  very  likely  this  innocent  man  may 
be  condemned." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  is  innocent?"  cried  Stephen,  inwardly 
cursing  his  folly  for  discussing  the  matter  at  alL 

The  curate  held  out  his  hand.  "  Stephen,  I  have  never  felt 
certain  of  his  innocence  till  this  moment  1  ask  y&u^  is  he  not 
innocent  ?  " 

Kindness  is  occasionally  as  disabling  in  its  eJTects  as  conscience; 
at  the  touch  of  the  good  man's  hand  Stephen  was  moved,  and  he  had 
DO  reply  to  make. 

''  My  son,"  said  the  clerg)  man  presently,  "  we  must  not  allow  the 
innocent  to  suffer  for  the  guilty.** 

Stephen  started,  with  overwhelming  terror  at  the  folly  of  his  own 
behaviour. 

"Good  heavens  I  "he  exclaimed,  turning  pale.  "You  are  not 
gcHug  to  charge  me?" 
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''  No.  I  am  not,"  said  ihe  cuf^t  "  /  hate  no  proofs  oT  tout 
crnnc 

"  Because  you  shan't  1 "  said  Stephen,  the  forgoHcn  devil  in  him 
breaking  otit-  "  We  are  alonehere,  an<l  J  gues*  1  oouJd  settle  you  as 
cAuly  a*  I  settled  your  ass  of  a  verger." 

••No  threats  T'  said  the  curate,  "I  am  not  afraid  of  joa  X 
appeal  to  your  new  anil  your  bctta  self." 

Stephen  dropped  his  Hki  sullenly  and  fcUcalcd  a  fcvr  p2ces» 

There  waa  a  pauac- 

"Do  you  lcnowlh:tt  I  am  going  lobemorrkdlo-roorrov^"  he  said 
at  last  abruptly,  though  foT  sonietnmutea  tho  reins  cf  his  forehead 
had  been  str^^Uing  under  the  clfori  to  get  out  the  u-ords. 

**  My  poor  hoy  !  I  knonr  it/' 

*'  Do  you  ^sh  to  mm  Edith  ?" 

"  Would  VA\x\\  marry  you  if  she  tnew?" 

He  bughed>  '*  No,  she  would  not  ma:rj*  me  if  she  knew  j  and 
that  IS  why,  you  fool,  I  will  kill  you  sooner  than  let  you  tell  hLT.*^ 

"  There  will  he  no  upward  path  f^^r  you,  Stephen,  begun  like  this. 
My  SOD,  God  kuows  how  earnestly  1  have  prayed  for  you,"  said  the 
curate 

For  a  moment  Stephen  hesitated,  then  he  forced  his  way  roughly 
past  the  old  clergyman,  who  staggered  and  fell  heat'ily,  striking  his 
bead  against  the  very  chest  once  rifled  by  the  ihief,  Sti^phen  waa 
dismayed,  for  he  had  not  meant  lo  hurt  the  gentle  old  man ;  but  after 
a  minute  he  laughed  wildly  and  weni  out,  saying  to  hlicsclf : 

"It  will  keep  him  quiet  till  I  luivc  got  my  Edhb."  Then  lio 
hunicd  iiway. 


He  was  jiiftl  in  time  for  his  tratn,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  he 
was  at  hJK  eoiLigc  gathering  roses  for  Edith's  roam.  His  bands 
twitched,  so  that  the  flowers  fell  from  ihcm,  and  he  left  Ihcni  strewn 
in  diiordee  on  tl:e  flcor  When  he  brought  her  home  to  morrow  she 
would  fmd  de&truciion  not  deccralion,  as  if  iraJignant  ^pitiu  had 
wrecked  the  house.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  himself  in  a  mirror 
started ;  that  was  the  old  Steplicn  of  tlie  liideoui  memories^ 
'Edith's  bridegroom,  Mr.  Blake's  voice  wa^  stilt  ringing  in  his 
and  goading  him  to  fury. 

"  Would  Edith  marry  you  if  she  knew  ? " 

He  u-antpled  on  the  innocent  fiowas,  and  the  china  bowl  lie 
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dairying  f«r  them  fetl  from  hrs  hands.    Jle  was  a  nudman  there  In 
tbe  prcuy  room,  destroying  c^rytbing.    Shocked  at  himscir,  be  fled. 
Kcvras  back  in  I^n<JQn  ;  At  Richmond  ;  at  Durling^ 
"  Ediih  !  I  mwii  b^ok  tJ  EdiOi  I  "  he  aicd,     "  £  muai  stpeak  to 
Edith!"  I 

"  Hallo  !  youR|;  man  I  "naid  Mr  Bi^iham  ;  "what's  the  matter? 
Edith,  like  the  trump  of  a  girl  she  14,  h^^  iikttn  the  hnXA  for  a  ]sM 
d^y^  pleasuring.  Vou  were  to  keep  out  of  her  eight  till  to^ 
mormw,  eh?" 

Stephen  expUitcd  nothing  and  hufricd  bade  to  LoDd<Hi.  "I 
b  nu^  see  Edith,"  he  vraa  still  saying  to  himself.  W^hithcr  had 
'  the  Ukcn  the  children  ?  His  brain  vras  becoming  confused ;  htt 
could  only  think  of  the  Zoo,  and  went  there  to  nalk  hither  and 
L  Ihither,  loolung  at  nothing  and  making  the  people  stare.  Edith 
^  iras  not  to  be  fuund,  and  the  hours  n-^rc  wearing  on, 

"Are  >'ou  seeking  aomeonep  yoiin^  man?*'  aiked  one  of  the 
L  keepers,  lie  did  not  sny  "sir"— the  ialw  air  of  gentility  which 
I  Stephen  hid  worn  at  brcakOist  time  was  gone. 

He  Iclt  the  gardens,  ttironlng,  as  lie  did  so^  a  stone  at  a  vrretched 
Ldhlle  whip|Kd  cur,  running  away  nith  it^  tail  between  tta  legs  ;  somc- 
Piliow  at  reminded  him  q(  him^li,  and  he  h^tcd  it. 

Paaaing  through  the  Regent's  Park  be  stopped  more  tlion  onc^ 
L40  ^ddy  that  he  couM  RCirce  keep  on  hia  feet     Holding  on  to  the 
^■f&ilings   he   murmured  aloud  the  curate's  words   ^hieh  were  still 
droning  in  his  ears.     "  No  upward  path  for  yorL" 

A  policeman  eyed  him  t.  thinking  of  him  what  Eli  lud  thougjit 
of  the  woman  nith  tlie  sorrowftil  spirit. 

"  Vou'd  best  mo\'c  on,  young  chap/'  said  the  poticcman,  "  1  knoir 
the  sort  of  lot  you  are/'    Stephen  slouched  off  without  rejoinder. 
In  the  streets  be  got  on  better ;  the  "  sort  of  lot*"  he  had  relapsed 
t'InIO  hasaJwa)'S  been  common  enough  in  the  Strand,     lie  paissed 
ril>ark»eedie  Street  and  SL  Chad's  Withottt.    Had  the  old  curate 
been  killed  by  that  fatl  in  the  vesUy?    "Curse  himl"  muttered 
L  Steplien  under  his  Ineaih.     Ke  struggled  on. 
f       It  was  four  o'clock,  the  streets  gaspingly  bou    He  reached  the 
Court  and  elbowed  hU  way  in<    A  man  named  Elliott  was  being  tried 
^fbr  aactilq^e  and  aik»iult ;  the  proccLxIitigs  ucre  cbse  oit  tcrminauoa 
nndvi^  result  unfavourable  to  the  dcfcndjint.     For  a  miimic,  Stephen 
looked  straight  before  him,  with  wild  eyes  storing  blindly  and  white 
f  ^ilcn  mouth.     Then  he  held  out  a  paper, 

P       "  Take  this  to  the  proper  person/'  he  said.    On  it  he  hnd  wTiltei:^ 
^  Elliott  is  innocent.     I  give  myself  tip.    Stephen  Turner/*  -4 
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There  was  a  ilighi  a>mmot3on,  a  polictrmin  ^^aatilung  with  ifie 
-papeTt  while  anollicr  Iicld  the  youth  tightly  by  the  ann.  Presently 
orders  came  to  take  him  into  cuuody,  the  procecdinf^  with  regird 
'10  £liiott  bftving  been  ^Joumed  Tor  inquirj. 


All  nighl  he  sat  upright,  liii  eyes  on  ihe  wall,  having  QMktt  ft*" 
word  His  bnin  was  much  clc^iitJcrl ;  now  and  ih<^  he  lovt  couot 
of  where  he  wn*  and  how  he  came  to  he  there.  Dut  lit  eleven  tic« 
morning  he  got  a  vision  so  dislinct,  jt  iiecmed  cbirvo^nee,  of  ihe 
liiUe  church  nt  Darlings  decked  for  a  bridal,  Jancy  the  bridesmaid; 
Edith  Gardiner  vraiiing  in  her  snowy  robes ;  the  bridefEroom  not 
there,  and  no  one  knowing  what  had  become  of  him.  That  vision 
remained  with  him— Edith  come  to  the  church  in  her  snowy  robes, 
and  no  bridcgrooni  there,  and  no  one  knowing  what  had  become  of 
him.  Towards  evening  he  grew  refractory  ;  tut  thegaolers  knew  the 
*'80rtof  lot"  he  was,  and  took  their  measures  accordingly, 

AVhen  cx;imincd,  Stej)hen  to!d  the  whole  slory  with  what  n^m^ 
impudent  glibncsa.  He  was  not  a  burglar,  certainly  not ;  not  cren  i 
thief  by  prof<:s»or,  but  he  liked  adventures,  he  yns  dc%'cr  at  any- 
tlitng — oil  !  very  clerer,  and  he  had  needed  money.  He  liad  hestid 
of  SE- Cltad'a  rich  ptnic  and  the  heavy  cbcu  :vith  the  broken  lock; 
he  had  rcconnoiiTcd  the  church  vhilc  attending  the  service,  taking 
khe  Sacramcntj  talking  theology  with  the  old  curate^  He  had  come 
when  iht-  doors  were  unlyclcd  :\nd  no  one  was  aUout  but  the  vergef. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  assault  the  old  fool,  Ijeciuse  ht-  was  going  to 
call  th«  police.  He  had  goi  the  plafe  away  successfully,  and  had 
sold  it  lo  an  obscure  Jew  in  Palermo.  From  the  rest  e^  thus 
acquired  he  liad  gambled  himself  into  a  fortune  And  a  lady's  lore* 
He  described  e%'crythin^  and  gave  proofs  ;  furnished  the  name  of 
the  Palermo  Jew,  so  that  the  plate  was  traced  and  eventually 
recovered  forSt  Chad's  Without.  There  couM  be  nodoubtabout  the 
story.  Jim  Elliott  was  discharged  and  Stephen  Turner  wasconvictcd 
and  sentenced.  Someone,  shocked  at  his  shamelcssness,  asked  him 
why  he  had  confessed  now;  and  he  laughed  and  replied  that  it  wis  ftj 
pretty  Ule ;  thefi  with  a  ravage  look  in  his  eyes  And  a  wicked  visbfl 
lo  slander  ocheis  because  he  had  ruined  bimsclf,  he  added  that  ft 
was  bound  to  come  out,  for  the  parson  Itad  turned  tniitor,  and  the 
lady  had  c^^t  him  orT,  and  he  wanted  to  annoy  her  But  he  never 
mentioned  EdiOi's  naoie ;  and,  even  as  he  alandcied  her,  hi>  thoughts 
ircAt  back  to  the  white-robed  girl  at  the  altar^  and  to  the  chestnut 
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«Qod«  at  Cftstdbmnure  \  ind  to  a  pretty  EngUsh  c^iug;^  which 
be  baU  tried  to  decorate  vitli  roses  foi  ttic  approaching  l»ridc.  j 

He  was  shut  up  m  a  X^ndon  prison,  and  Kcmcd  likely  to  be  a  , 
wajrvArd  and  ferocious  captive ;  foi  a  vrcck  or  two  doubts  were 
cntcrtAuwd  of  hi«  sviilj*.  Then  he  w.\s  ordered  extra  punishment ; 
vbis  hourt  on  the  treadmtU  ttrere  lengthened,  they  put  him  in  the 
pdaHe  c^ell  on  bread  &nd  water.  But  hi^  [lukf^  tteni  dowr^  so  sudd^y 
that  the  doctor  interfered.  "The^e  curs  have  no  constitution,"  he 
iiid ;  "  there'll  be  a  row  if  we  kill  the  fallow." 

Mr»  Braham,  good  honest  man.  terribly  shocked  by  his  prctk^i 

Umpostitre,  came  to  vl^t  Iiim.    Stephen  refused  to  utter  a  word. 

C  One  of  his  oM  companions^  a  prisoner  himself,  contrived  to  speak 

to  litm  in  the  labour  prd,  and  was  ternAed  by  the  senseless  rage  be 

prOTOkcd.  I 

At  last  sweet  Edith  herself  came. 

The  fellow  is  a  rulHan/'said  the  warder,  surveying  the  gentle 
girl ;  "  he  will  insult  the  lady/' 

The  DAnovr  room,  the  b-nrs  between  her  and  hJm,  the  spcctatorst 
the  Ibtencrs,  aiOecLed  Edith's  weakened  necve:(j  Liut  she  bore  up 
against  thjt.  Stephen,  crouching  AirAy  from  her.  his  brovra  drawn 
^own,  his  eyes  wicked,  his  whole  aspect  mAlignant,  filled  her  with 
fear.  She  barely  recognised  her  lover. 
I  "  Slepheii,  you  hai^e  broken  my  heart  Will  you  not  say  to  me  that 
Pyott  are  sorry?  Bui  f  am  here  to  tcU  ynu  1  have  not  forgotten  my 
promise.  I  have  loved  yoti,  and  I  at  least  am  true.  It  can  never  be 
the  same ;  but.  Cod  knovs,  I  will  do  my  best.  If  you  wish  ii,  whcQ 
you  lc3%'C  thii  dreadful  place,  Stephen,  I  will  many  you/' 

He  looked  at  her  :  he  uw  that  in  her  eyes  he  was  x\g7i  no  more 

than  the  liar,  t!ie  impoitcr,  ihe  thief,  the  di&honourer  of  holy  things 

Only  by  accident  not  a  murderer^    She  believed  in  him  no  more; 

L  she  was  not  even  sure  if  she  lov^d  him  slilL    She  had  hadnocx- 

I  plaiifttion,  poor  EdLtb  I    There  were  no  explanations  possible  which 

could  satiify  her.  \ 

'*  Go  away,"  be  answered.    "I  do  fi(«/ wish  II     Oil,"  he  went 

on  TOUfihly,  •'  I  have  been  in  prison  before,  twice-     You  may  as  well 

linow  all  DOW.     I  shall  do  well  enough-    Don't  bother  me  with  pity. 

The  ferocity  of  the  last  word  frightened  her,  and  she  gave  a  cry. 
In  an  instant  the  vigilant  warder  was  assisting  the  trembling  gtrl  to 
escape. 

"Vou  vile  young  dog  1  "  said  the  man,  chivalrous  and  indignant, 
^  to  insult  a  lady  lilce  that  J " 
,       Am  Ik  listened  to  Edith'j  retreating  footstep  U  leemed  to 
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Stephen  that  his  angui&h  muit  lci1l  him.  But  the  next  day  dAwned, 
md  the  next  again,  and  be  sltll  lived  on,  amenable  to  no  crdcrs, 
5Ut>missive  to  no  puni^hnicnts,  his  tongue  tied,  muery  in  hts  heart. 

'<  My  dear  sir/'  taid  the  governor  to  Mr.  Blake, ''  I  im  tony  the 
feUoir  won't  i<x  you,  bat  1  do  as^re  you  it  would  be  useless  U  he 
did.  He  belong  10  the  worst  type,  because  he  fs  inieUlgent.  No 
soul  :  bom  without  ont;,  I  suppose-  Hereditary,  no  doubt.  A 
hopetc5»  case:" 

'*  Do  mc  one  (avour,"  said  the  oTd  curate  ;  "  don'l  tell  him  I  am 
her^  txit  taUc  me  where  I  can  speak  to  him,  and  tetfive  me  u  much 
alone  with  him  as  >^our  rules  permit,'* 

"  Well — a  lady  viKitird  him  i  hi*  Sundiy-«phool  t^nchcr  or  (ome- 
thing  of  that  sort  Ocncrally  ih<^se  cura  have  some  respect  for  a 
lady,  but  he  fitgStencd  her  oIT  in  fire  minutes."  I 

"Take  me  to  him.*'  repeated  Mn  Bbltt 

Stephen,  crouching  in  his  cell,  his  head  on  his  hand  in  the  atti- 
tude that  had  scarcely  varied  sine*;  Edith  had  fled  from  him,  heard 
hift  door  unlocked,  and  be  w^  once  more  dragged  down  to  the 
visitors'  b-irx-  It  was  not  Edith  ;  at  ka»t  that  agony  was  not  to  be 
re|>eaied.  Btit  why  were  people  thus  brought  to  loTmcnc  him  ?  With 
curses  on  his  lips  he  raised  his  head.  He  saw  Mr  Blake.  When  he 
met  the  grieving  eyes  of  the  old  man  who  loved  him,  the  wall  of  ice 
vhich  had  formed  round  Stcptjcn's  heart  gave  way.  In  mind  and 
body  he  was  weakened,  and  now  he  wept.  Women  weep  and  arc 
comrorted  ;  children  sob  easily  aiid  loud  \  Init  ihiK  was  the  wail  of  a 
lust  sijirit,  Kcvcr  bcfoic  had  th^  quiet  curate  secii  such  teais.  They 
bcccucd  to  him  ftrc  only  and  blood.  But  it  was  loitg  before  Stq>heD 
apoke. 

"You  here? — yan  who  have  ruined  mc?  Why  did  you  pcr» 
suada  me  to  it  ?  !  was  happy,  I  was  respectable-  I  wan  on  tbo 
ladder.     1  bad  friends.     Oh.  God  !  1  had  Edith  r     Kow  I  have  lost 

Ievt-iyibinp.  I  tell  you  [  have  lost  everything  J  I  am  back  in 
the  mire.  1  shall  never  be  a  decent  man  now,  I  shnll  never 
be  anything  but  ihe  bastard,  the  outcast,  the  criminal,  the  dop- 
The  flog !  that's  what  ihey  all  call  me,  I  am  sick  of  beanng  it. 
And  I  had,"  he  repeated^  his  \x>icc  cholting,  "  I  had  her  kiss ;  and 
the  little  hou^e — the  rosea— Ihe  hope " 
"  When  Edith  understands—"  began  the  curate,  but  Stephen 
interrupicd- 
"Shc  will  never  understand!  Besides,  it  in-ould  male  no 
difTcrcnce.  I  am  chAngcd.  I  am  not  fil  to  loucb  her  now.  I 
know  it.  She  knows  it-  She  *poke  kindly  to  me — my  sweet,  sweet 
B^ilh )  but  slic  does  iK)t  lo\%  me  now.    The  man  &1v£  loved  is  gone. 
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vftjkished.  Sh«  thinks  he  neTcr  existed*  He  did  oist  He  w»  ts 
real  fliv  1  am  real  to-day.  Vou  have  killed  him  \  and  he  will  never 
Uve  acalfl ;  never/' 

"Ic  teems  Iiu^le»  lo  you  now»  Stcj>1icn.  But  you  tried  to  do 
li^t.     Believe  roc,  God  saw  itt  and  will  not  foruke  yoiu" 

"I  have  nexer  repented  injthing."  said  Stephen,  "« I  repent  thai^" 

y\x.  Btako  knew  not  whnt  to  ny  ;  spinlual  consobiton  were  a 
mockery;  v^nom  to  an  opm  wound.  Only  love  cooM  do  anything 
for  the  outcast  to<day. 

His  hands  were  stretched  towards  the  tnhappy  lad,  as  towards 
his  son,  and  even  while  raving  against  him,  Stephen  saw  it.  After  t 
few  momcnlSt  the  poor  eyes  lifted  a  little,  and  something  like  a  smtle 
flidcered  on  the  worn  lips, 

**  ^Vcrc  }ou  hurt  that  day  you  fell  ? "  he  adtcd  wistfully,  *'  It  was 
xsvi  fault," 

h  spark  had  been  struck  from  the  frozen  heart,  and  the  curate's 
eyes  spoke  farjiveness.  "  I  shall  win  him  back,"  he  thought ;  "  may 
God  help  us  Ixnh  \ " 

•  >>•>■>■* 

Sbcpbendid  quiet  dov-ji  after  llils,  and  the  prison  chapTaln  and 
even  tbegovcrfior  conceived  hopes  for  him.  It  wju  pitcoct  to  see- 
the tJcndcr  fingers  which  hkd  never  ^one  any  work  in  their  life,  trying 
to  accotnpUsh  the  daily  oAkumpickiiig,  to  find  the  nimble  brain 
poring  OTcr  the  chaplain's  Irarts,  and  hoping  (o  find  in  their  simple 
gofipH  wime  mCfiMgc  for  hit  thwarted  soul 

Whether  at  the  end  of  his  punishment,  Stephen  would,^  Mr.  Blake 
foAdiy  hoped,  have  resumed  the  upward  path,  and  with  the  help  of 
his  once  active  w-ltsand  bis  Little  income,  perhaps  with  Ediih,  dear  and 
ibrgi^-ing  at  his  side ;  or  trhelher,  as  he  prophesied  himself,  he  would 
have  left  the  prison  only  lo  sink  back  into  his  early  degradation, 
can  never  be  knorn.  He  withered  as  an  uprooted  [^lani ;  when  the 
winter  came  he  caught  cold  and  died  afEer  three  days'  stni^li;  against 
pnctiDaonia. 

Kdilh  u-as  far  away,  in  Italy  again  with  the  Brahams ;  but  Mr. 
Bhkc  come  at  the  captive*^  first  call,  and  did  not  leave  him  while 
helit^d. 

As  merciful  unconciousness  wrapped  hlin,  Stephen  stSII  knew 
hb  only  friend  ;  ond  at  lost — all  cbc  forgotten — hU  fndfn^  smite  had 
Ioti  its  grief>  AM»en  d«ith  had  closed  the  Gtinken  ej-es  in  ll«ir  Ijist 
sleep,  the  clcrgymati  stood  long  gaiing  on  th«  poor  corpse,  and 
wondering  within  hims«^lf  at  the  riddle  of  this  shortarvd  misspent  Iife^ 
It  seemed  10  him  llial  Heaven  had  accepted  his  poor  bd's  one  sncri- 
Bcc^  s.nd  hsd  ukax  Aim  away  for  a  (buret  &tait  m  ^ttcft!ha  ^Cft\d» 
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OLD'PFORLD    BALLADS   AND 
BALLAD    MUSIC. 


THE  collecting  and  singing  of  narrative  songs  was,  long  after  ihe 
fall  of  the  ballad-monger  as  an  m^titutton,  in  high  firour 
among  all  cla^sc^^  but  it  gradualljr  fell  into  disrepute,  and,  after 
awhile,  very  few  people  read  balladi,  still  fever  sang  tliem,  they 
savouring  too  much  of  pure  aniiquity  to  be  generally  popular,  and 
being  mosUy  looked  upon  as  grown  so  old  and  so  opposed  to  the 
tunc  of  the  age  as  to  be  past  rendering  as  tradilion  would  have  them 
rendered.  Latterly,  bowever,  they  liave  risen  in  the  putjHc  estima- 
tion, it  having  been  recognised  that  tbey  may  at  tinier  shed  some 
light  upon  history ;  and  the  end  and  import  of  thia  article  ia  to  intro- 
duce those  readers  of  the  CtntternQrit  Magasifte^  whose  taste  may 
lead  to  such  ^  field  of  investigation,  to  the  old  world  baUads  and 
ballad  music  so  frequenlly  and  so  affectionately  referred  to  by 
Shatespeare ;  a  subject  intimately  coimeeted  with  the  history  of 
Enf^ljsh  literature,  as  the  ballad-mongers  of  olden  time*  were  un* 
doubccdiy  the  prototypes  of  the  modern  writers  with  a  purpose. 
They  convo'cd  by  word  of  mouth  from  one  generation  to  another, 
in  the  selfsame  words,  or  with  only  the  trifling  lapses  that  memory 
IS  apt  to  make,  the  self-same  stories  of  world-wide  fame  tliat  had 
amused,  instructed,  and  inspired  their  forcfatbcn.  Nowadays,  in 
different  stories  we  convey  the  selfsame  situations  and  deduce  the 
self-same  morals.  Present-day  song-writers  put  fcrth  abnormal 
<|uantitics  of  more  or  less  indifferent  compositions,  which  correspond 
somewhat  to  tliese  narratives  of  olden  limes ;  but  wlicrcas  the  ballad, 
fts  our  ancestors  knew  ii,  was  reverently  commUied  to  memory,  and 
so  lianded  dovn  ffom  generation  to  generation,  the  modern  ephemeral 
progeny  of  tlie  musc5,  however  popular  it  nuy  become  for  a  season, 
ot  even  two  or  thrccj  soon  sinks  into  oblivion. 

In  :765j  when  good  Bishop  Percy  ventured,  with  a  modest 
roservc  that  might  well  be  imitated  by  many  modem  compilers,  to 
put  tn  circulation  hii  '*  Rdiques  of  Aneient  Ballads/'  he  deemed  it 
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fKcesary  to  apologise  for  introdociog  ihem  to  the  notice  of  to  polite 
an  age;  but  the  age,  spite  of  its  ultra-polish,  received  them  with 
enthusiism  instead  of  toleraiion,  and  but  given  the  ch.ince,  those 
ftagments  rVom  the  hcait  of  the  olden  times  still  hara  the  power  to 
touch  the  hcan  of  even  tliis  «rti£ciiil  epoch. 

About  ihc  middle  cf  the  twelfth  cenlon-,  \ht  dawn  cf  the  raost 
splendid  pctiod  of  Tcutonie  podry  and  rorooncc,  empcroTS,  ^^"^ 
pTi»ccs>  nobles  and  monks  vied  with  each  other  In  producing  lays 
of  love,  romances,  fabliaux,  chronides,  fabks,  and  wcred  l«5«ndi; 
tnd  on  ihe  modek  ihus  furniihed,  ihe  Engll&h  minstrelx,  <^ontentLng 
Ihenuelvcfi  with  following  the  tract  of  the  Provencal  troubadoun  and 
the  Nonnan  trouveur*,  built  t  \"aAt  number  of  love  can^inccs,  very 
irtificial  in  their  construction,  and  with  a  most  laboured  multiplicity 
of  rhymes,  but  not  infrequently  with  passages  of  great  pathos,  and 
1  verification  that  is  wonderful,  considenng  die  age.  The  folbwing 
spcciroen  is  one  of  the  Icoit  complicated  of  these  songs  of  lov^ 
and  ]£  literally  translated  from  a  production  of  Otto,  Margrave  of 
Biaodenburgh,  who  died  in  1198  :— 

Malcc  room  tinlo  my  loved  kdf  b'H^hf, 
An<]  tct  mt  vjcw  her  body  chute  uitl  {%ixi 
I  £iB|>'ioi]ri  vtilh  liuotjur  mo-y  bcbtjlJ  ihc  ^ij^hr, 

^^H  And  mott  confcu  hcrfonn  without  compare. 

^^1  M7  heuTr  Mhcjk  dl  men  protse  her,  higher  iwcUii 

^H  $'^i\\  tuu^l  I  king  how  hi  iJie  maul  uccUf, 

^^B  And  bumMy  bow  tovuil  the  ic^oti  wbcrc  *he  diTGl1& 

^H  Oh,  Udy  Jove,  be  Ihou  my  messenger ; 

^^H  3aj  t  adoic  her  fiom  mj  itioiCQt  svul, 

^^1  W'Lib  faUh  entire  »nd  lave  na  niaid  bu!  her  : 

^H  Her  bciulici  bright  iny  Kosei  &11  conuouT ; 

^^M  And  veil  »lic  mi^ht  my  sc'riowing  tdin  begulki 

^^1  If  oiKC  her  \l^^y  Irpt  on  mc  wotild  Emilc, 

^^H  Uj  evci  woutJ  :lU  Le  i;o;te,  xttA  eue  my  heuC  the  whtU> 

^^1  Two  UKvr  woes  b*ve  wounded  me  to  <leAth  : 
^^1  Well  m>y  ye  ueen,  alt  plfasiire«  did  tbry  ehiee* 

^^L  Tbc  blowing  Rowers  ue  fiulcd  on  ihe  beilb ; 
^^^^K  Tbu«  hHve  I  Bonow  from  l^vr  lovtly  fiicc  \ 

^^^^^f  *Tls  she  Alone  c«n  wotiml  my  hcmii  and  heal ; 
^^V  But  if  her  beait  my  aidant  lore  could  fp^l,^ 

^^r  No  more  my  ^oul  would  sliive  lis  scrrows  to  eoaceaL 

Any  attempt  at  critidaing  this  song  would  be  the  greatest  aHbcUtion ; 
it  appeals  to  the  heart,  and  not  so  much  to  the  judgment.  StiJI, 
it  assists  conjeciUTe,  and  throws  some  light  upon  a  rather  obscure 
subject ;  for  it  shows  that  the  general  outlines  of  human  nature  have 
been  nearly  ihe  same  in  all  ages  and  cotintnes,  in  all  stages _of 
roc  ccucxxir,    no.  aco7.  ^ 
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civilisallon,  And  in  all  lanls  of  soci<^ ;  and  that  U  is  the  mutti&rioiu 
and  cvcr-i^^rying  di:tail,  arising  from  educa^on,  habit,  and  drcuai* 
•tances,  that  alone  disagrees.  Of  this,  the  more  that  we  knowt  the 
wiser  we  hrtvc  the  means  of  becoming ;  an^l  if  wc  do  not  also  become 
the  t>ettCT,  the  fauU  is  not  in  the  knowledge,  but  in  ouf  application 
of  it  The  'Mady  love"  in  tbe  firrt  line  of  the  second  verse  of  thti 
song  U  Uicral!/  translated  from  the  original,  "  Frau  Minnc,*'  the 
general  dcisy  (o  whom  the  amatory  pocls  of  the  age  addressed  their 
invocatioDK. 

Besides  the  \xy%  of  lore — not  always  of  the  most  lawful  Ictnd*— 
end  devotion^  the  e&rly  ballad -mongers  were  Tond  of  a  peculiar 
apccie^  of  conipOKrtion,  which  they  entitled  watchmen'*  t'Ongs, 
possessing  con -^ id enble  variety  and  a  certain  degree  of  sprightliiic^s, 
and  songs  dealing  with  war,  murder,  execution,  and  wonderful  or 
laughable  eveiUs;  indeed^  anything  and  everything  in  thoAc  days 
was  turned  into  song,  and  singing  being  tiniversall)  indulged  in,  thus 
enabled  tbe  muse  to  supply  that  inrormation  now  furnished  by  the 
miseelbny  of  the  newspaper.  In  "  The  Winter'a  Tale  "  one  of  the 
characters  observes,  "such  a  deal  of  wonder  is  br<Aen  out  wiihin 
this  hour  that  ballad-making  oinnot  be  able  to  express  ii"  And  in 
"Twelfth  Night,"  Sir  Toby  proposes  a  song  lliat  will  dniw  three 
souls  out  of  one  weaver ;  which  lends  to  show  that  however  much 
the  practice  of  vocal  music  wa^  afterwards  condemned  by  the  Puritan^ 
in  Shakespeate's  time  a  disposition  towards  singing  was  considered 
highly  mciitorious. 

There  mny  be  remarked  in  all  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century 
ballads,  so  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  a  more  or  less  altered 
form,  in  the  Danish,  Swcdislt^  Scottish,  and  English  popular  ballads 
of  n  mucli  blcr  period,  and  in  those  still  sung  by  old  vroincn  and 
nurses,  and  hawked  about  at  faifs  in  Germany,  a  frei)Uonl  and 
almo&t  unvaried  recunence  of  cettaio  term^  epithets,  metaphors, 
and  phrases  which  have  obtained  general  currency,  and  seem 
pcciilinily  dedicated  to  this  kind  of  composition-  The  same  ideas, 
actions,  and  circumstances  are  almost  uniformly  expressed  in  the 
same  form^  of  words ;  and  whole  lines,  and  ei'en  stanzas*  arc  so 
hackne>'ed  among  the  reciters  of  popular  ditties,  th^l  it  is  impossible 
to  gi^'c  them  their  due  approprlatfoo,  and  to  say  Co  which  they 
originally  belonged.  As  a  compatison,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  the 
translation  from  one  of  the  German  Minne&inger,  or  love  poets, 
the  following  attempt  at  putting  into  an  English  dress  an  old 
Norman-French  balade  by  the  English  poet  Goirer  will  no  doubt 
prove  interesting:— 
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Hv^  bi  this  ]oUr  thne  of  Mb^ < 

To  KtlCQ  I  cuenpuc  Lhc  croaarl ) 
WhiU  tinct  tlic  vnct  1c  kod  popinjAy, 
Gr^en  Iicrb  and  lr«  bl()OSicch  aroundt 
And  aXl  fi>r  K«ia«'»  fcut  ue  crowaM  | 

VcnuA  is  queen,  all  hearts  obey, 

Arbd  none  to  love  twj  n&w  ny  utf. 

'  Wiea  ihU  T  ««,  and  how  her  nny 
Dame  NkIuic  &VCI  jJl  cxientJi  £ 
AhI  all  thni  lir«<,  m  tmrm,  to  guy, 
E^Ach  afTci  kind  lo  other  tendt. 
Till  liking  Ufi!  ind  being  Ucrdi  i— 

Whtt  matvd,  If  mytighc  bewray 

Hiat  Don«  10  lo^-o  nay  now  My  ai^l 

To  nrtlld  n^Dit  ibe  roi*^  pre  way. 
And  C»rc  Kid  ;^r;t;r  raj  gaiUlxJ  weave  S 
Not  ever  j-iy  diipeotc  oiw  tay 
To  chew  mc,  if  my  Uc!y  leafv 
M7I0VP  unWett,  and  rac  bereave 
'  or  every  hope  10  iiailc,  and  aiy, 

TliAt  none  10  toi-e  aiay  now  «*)*  n«y. 

Then  go,  and  try  her  ruEh  Fo  more, 
If  aLj|^bi  (Ir/  »3ti[],  tiij  utiijile  Uy; 
Por  thou  afid  1  too  w<||  ftppr»?, 
That  Qoac  to  lore  may  now  ny  nay, 

Tbb  tnmsbtion,  the  gcneial  outline  of  the  vcr^ifiaitton  of  irKich 
U  the  same  as  in  the  original,  though  it  wfi»  impossible  to  present 
the  muliiplidty  of  tliym^a,  places  John  Gowcr^  a  coiiicmporafy  vlth 
Oiauccr,  la  a  more  odvanUgcous  poiiit  of  vicir  than  ihu  in  whkh  he 
is  utually  *ecn.  Even  among  the  French  pocti  thcmsdrcs  of  this 
period,  roi  ono  lias  left  a  more  tender,  pathetic,  or  £nrahcd  set  of 
verMs;  nor  has  any  English  poet  ever  treated  the  passion  of  tovc 
vkih  more  delicacy  of  tentiment  and  elegance  of  composition — 
^though,  it  must  be  confe^ed,  the  mf«ning  of  ont^  or  two  lines  tx 
WHoewbat  obscure— and  as  to  the  popinjay  referred  to  in  thr^  third 
line  of  the  first  verse,  it  adds  very  little  to  the  melody  of  ihc  grove, 
in  this  country  at  any  rate.  But  when  the  golden-jay— which  ia 
common  0<n  the  Cootineni,  and  is  no  doubt  what  our  poet  meant — 
condescends  to  sing,  bis  notes,  Gtc  or  six  m  number,  fie  remarkably 
sweet,  full,  and  mcHow ;  and  are  the  more  to  be  priied,  because  he 
scrcanu  horribly  at  teaat  ten  times  fcr  once  that  he  utten  melodious 
soundt. 

The  earnest  aOection  which  Shakeapeare  liad  for  all  old-wotld 
tnlUds— whedier  idoplcd,  o«  originaJ  and  peculiar  to  his  eoumry^ 
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«o  miny  Trflj^enh  ot  ifhich  he  has  preserved  to  ut  thn^agfa  tl 
medium  of  hh  play?;,  \%  very  finely  expressed  by  tbc  words  he  pots 
into  the  mouth  of  Orsrno,  Ihedu^e  noble  in  oaturcu  veil  as  dignity, 
b"TircIflh  Night":— 

Give  mc  some  irnudc:  .  .  .  Cut  that  piece  of  ionic 
UM,  old  ukd  JAtii^ue  tone  wr  hnr<l  lut  cigbl  i 
Meihongbt  U  Uid  tTllcre  my  puaioo  much.  .  »  • 

Muk  it,  Ctaario  j  il  it  old  aad  plain : 

The  fipJEuCen  uid  the  kmiten  in  the  tun. 

And  the  free  saidi,  lint  ytt%\t  ihcir  ilutmls  with  hxitt^ 

Do  tue  to  dunt  it :  It  U  ^Hy  tootht 

And  dollici  with  i!ie  iaaoccuce  ^  tovCf 
like  the  old  ife. 

Ci>Qnc  ft«*yt  oeone  mw^yr  OcAtht 

And  In  tad  cypreu  lei  me  be  bud  i 
Fly  »wfty,  fly  away,  broth, 
1  un  sf  din  by  a  fidr  cnicl  maid. 

My  ^(cud  uf  mhitc  stuck  ilU  itilh  yew,  0  prrparc  Itf 
hty  jnrE.  oTdttiili  t\ti  one  so  tme  did  tliare  II 

Koi  a  flcwer,  not  a  flower  sweet. 

On  mj  bhck  cofl^n  let  iticrc  be  sirown ; 
Ifot  A  friend*  not  a  fticad  f:'eet 

My  poof  oorp»c,  where  my  bone*  rtall  be  Ihrovm. 
\  thuusfldt  iboUBiid  lighs  lo  mve,  Uy  me  O  vvhcr« 
Sad  Xvxn  lover  npv«r  find  my  grkve,  lo  weep  there. 

Interspened  Uuoughout  "TwclAh  Night**  axe  A  right  goodly 
number  of  cxccrpli  from  what  were  once  highly  popukr  aong^  and 
caichei.  In  the  scene  between  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  And  the 
Clown,  Sir  Toby  proposes  a  Utile  v&rifition  to  the  proccedii^  at 
follows  : — 

Sir  Teily.     L*l*»  have  a  tnng. 

Cffften.     Would  you  bare  a  love-^nj;,  or  n  King  of  good  liicT 

Sir  Tohy^    A  love-tong,  a  bvc-wng. 

.So-  Ai^dftnr^    Ay,  %y\  I  cm  not  for  good  liTe. 

"ejid  upon  this  the  clown  strikes  up  : — 


3: 


3:-^:-vi^^=^=Jg^=P 


niufitrcM      mine,      where       ore     yoa        roumi^? 


^^^^ 


0        inUtrc»  t7ime,iffheieue  yoq  roaming^  Ostaymd  heu; 
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i^^^^^ 


1 


your    true  Iotc'i  com  '  mg,        tlul       cm        flo;    both  hig^i  uid 


^^I^^^^^S^ill'"^^ 


low  I  Trip  I**  Duthrr,        pret  -  ty  sveet  -  ing ;      Joumeyi       em! 


la 


Icvrn   meeting.      Every  wise  man's     scin        doth    know. 


And  wh^c^^r  ure  ra^y  think  of  it  in  Lhb  cultivated  ^e,  wh^n  the 
rulc9  of  correct  and  dogant  coniposicioti  are  almost  ai  foiailiar  oi 
A  B  C,  Sir  Andrew  pronounces  it  lo  be  *' excellent  good  fciith"  ; 
and  thtfy  soon  after  "  make  the  welVin  danc^,"  and  "  rouse  the  tiighi- 
owl "  with  the  ralch  of  "  Hold  ihy  peace,  thou  knave,"  vhich  is  so 
amn^ed  tlwt  evciy  singer  calls  c^-ery  oiher  "  kiuve  "  ii\  turn  : — 

llnlJ  thy  peace,  vul  I  prythec  hold  thy  p<acc, 
TUvn  kiUVc.  thou  kjUfx,  hold  thy  pcMCj  thoa  kutve. 

Sir  Toby,  being  by  this  lime  ''  in  admirable  Tooling,"  gives  roi«  lo 
^TliKC  Merry  Men  be  We"  :— 


Thie«    met  -  ry    mcnr      ^^*^    three    mer  - 17    men,    and 


t^--^^>^.^ 


^m 


^ 


Ihroc     met  -  17     men         bt         vc,         a ;         I         ia   the  vrooJ,  Alld 


re-Jiit: 


i 


:^^ 


^^^m 


Ihoti    on  the  £Toufid,  and  Jick  slwps     in        tJie        ttce  '. — 

A  fong  SO  popular  during  the  Middle  A^es  thit  it  became  a  common 
ale-Uouse  sign  and  mottOt  and  was  fretjuently  aiJJcd  la  ctTicr  songs 
aa  a  kind  of  burden.  Tike  burden  or  und^T'tong  wjls  very  e&rly  a 
peculiarity  of  the  English  ballad,  for  in  the  thirteenth  century  a 
compMition  curiously  titled  to  our  way  of  undervUnding  *'  Somer  U 
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icumcn  in"  was  sung  wiUi  on«— "Sing,  Cuckoo  !  Smp,  Cucloo  !" 
Other  ballads  mentioned  in  this  comedy  arc  "Oh,  iht  'JVclfih  Diy 
of  Deccmbo-,"  and  "  There  Dwell  a  Man  in  Uahylon,  lAjy,  Udy," 
of  neither  of  u-liich  any  trace  rcnuias,  and  *'  Farewell.  Dear  Heart " 
— modiHed  by  Sir  Toby  and  ihe  Clown  lo  suil  their  pur])ose— which 
ha5  been  preserved  by  theatrical  tradition,  Toi  the  air  Co  which  it 
wu  tung  has  been  generally  used  as  ihc  vehicle  for  the  tong  vhkh 
fonni  the  cpfloguc  lo  ihc  play. 


Whcatbfti  r  W15  a 


^^^^m 


Ik-ik  li'Qjboy,WiU)A     bry,    bol  Ui« 


dfcq^^ 


^^ 


vrifkd  ftnd  the  nin.  a       fbol  -  Ish  thir>g  vii        tcl     a      icy.  For  ifcc 


nia    it     rain^ih        ev  •  ciy     day,\Vtthji      bey,        bol     tbc 

^^^^^^^ 

Wind   ftUiS  tlic  run ;  And  ibe    nun    it   nuncih       cv   -   cry     <!&;. 

It  is  noteworthy  th;it  a  song  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  the  same 
burden,  is  tung  by  the  pleasant,  honest  foot  in  "  King  Lear "  :— 

He  iKac  hu&  hitU  linj  wit  — 

Wiih  hcieh,  bo,  the  wind  jwd  l}>e  ftdti^» 
Tktuii  make  conlrnt  with  h»  Jurivnoi  fil, 

for  llic  rain  tt  rainclh  c\  ay  day. 

Another  of  the  Clown**  songs  in  "Twelfth  Night,"  comrococing— 

Wcy,  Ruliin,  jftlly  Robin, 
TcU  me  how  th>  l*dy  does, 

h  undoubtedly  taken  from  a  set  of  words  amibuted  to  SirThomns 
Wyatt,  inti  Shakespeare  cither  quoted  fiom  memory,  and  incorrealy, 
or  else  he  putposcly  deviated  from  the  original;  and  perhaps  the 
most  noticeable  of  the  songs  incidentally  mentioned  by  Sir  Toby  is 
"Pcga- Ramsay/'  lliii  has  been  spoken  of  by  more  than  one 
commeniaior  as  a  dince  tune  only,  but  num^Tous  old  ballads  were 
sung  to  this  air,  and  ft  slight  \-aTiation  of  it  is  $et  to  a  song  m  "  The 
Beggar's  Opera." 


> 
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P^^ 


n'hca  I    wot   a   bacb-f-Lor     I   Hvcd   t    mci^iy     IL'c,      But 


1^^ 


:C=^ 


-^ — ^" 


now    1    am     a        mAr-iifd  nian,  and  UouUed  wiUi  A       vwif«^       I 


^^^^^^ 


uii'ijal  do    ag  J  haTcdoDCi  b£  ■  came  I     live  in     feat ;      If 


^-, 


]  but   e;o    to         leliog  Uin,  M/     wife  is  ^jitck-ing    ibcre. 

But  no  fragment  of  old-world  metrical  composition  h  introduced 
by  our  immortal  bard  wiib  moie  pathetic  beauty  than  the  song  of 
"  'V\\t  Willow  "  in  "  OilicUo,"  wtiere,  haunted  by  some  [iresentimcnt 
of  her  sad  fate,  the  gentle  Dcsdemona  says  lo  bcr  attcndaat  ;— 

My  raolhci  had  A  mEud  caJrd  Borbam  i 
She  WL1  ici  lOTc ;  and  he  ^c  loved  proved  mnf], 
Ari4  Ji<l  for&Aicc  l)cr :  she  hod  a  bcmg  ol  wiltovr, 
Ad  old  thing  'Iwu,  liul  it  cxprBs'd  hrr  forimio* 
Aud  she  died  bm|:me  it :  \h»X  son^,  lo-niehu 
Will  not  go  liata  tny  mind  ;  I  Iuve  moch  to  do 
But  iQ  go  hang  my  head  iill  xi  ooc  sklcj 
And  vng  it)  UWg  jJi»f  BaiLaio, 

The  fcllowtr>g  \%  the  origitu]  song,  but  Shakespeare  haii  altered  it 
to  suit  the  sex  of  the  singer.  Indeed,  he  appcan  to  have  gci^crally 
quoted  scraps  of  popubr  t>ailad  poetry  of  his  own  day  from  memory, 
as  there  a; c  trifling  deviations  in  moat  of  them  ;  and  in  the  fragmenti 
ofsiill  older  compositions  he  has  frequently  blended  the  dialects  of 
diQciciJt  ages.  Still,  it  is  evident  he  at  least  endeavoured  to  do 
Judiciously  what  Im  subject  M:cuied  to  rct^uire  of  liim,  in  order  to 
prcacrrc  as  entire  as  possible,  in  cvciy  paiticulax,  the  costume  of  his 
originals. 


^^m 


^^^m 


^ 
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ticc,      Sing     iril  ■  low,  iviMi>ir,  «il  -  low,  with  his   liu»d   in     hit 


bo-tom,  Andliis  beul    u|f-Dn    his  knee;  Oh  t  itjl-lmviviil  UmiwU-loVt 


^^^^^^^p 


wil-low  1  Ob,  wil-IoT,  wif-lov,  itiMi>ir,iviMow    ShiU      be        mf  gar 


ESii^ii^ 


lo*-,  «jl-b«. 


wil-Eow. 


nlMow  inUBt 


tlic  Qcecn 

111  the  same  play  is  also  introduced  an  ftncicnt  drinking  chorus, 
*'  And  Let  Mc  the  Canakin  Clink,  CUnk,"  and  the  milial  line  or 
a  song  somewhat  impcrfccily  titled,  **  Ktng  Slcplicn  was  a  Worthy 
Peer,"  both  chanted  by  the  designing  lago  in  ihc  drinking  sce&e 
with  the  UR5Uspkiou5  Cassio. 

In  "  llunlct,*'  the  itkusic  still  aung  to  the  ffagments  or  songt  by 
OphctiJL  is  llic  ftamc,  or  very  nearly  so,  as  it  waj  in  Shakespeare'* 
time.  When,  in  iSri,  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire^ 
the  magniiiocnt  muaica)  librsry^  which  contairied  the  onty  koown 
copies  of  these  cxccrpn,  perished  in  the  flames  ;  but  Dr.  Arnold 
very  carefully  renoteJ  ihcm  from  the  singing  of  the  two  most  famout 
interpreters  of  that  day  of  the  character  of  the  mad  maid,  Mre. 
Jordan,  and  Mrs,  TowcU ;  and  it  Is  very  unlikely  ihni  these  wild, 
pathetic  numbers  will  ever  be  relegated  for  the  sake  of  more  modern 
airs-  Trarsmiued  by  tradition,  ihcy  are  endeared  t:>  the  popubr  car 
by  ttcraorics  which  haic  blciided  themselves  wjtli  the  melodies*  and 
reftise  to  be  legally  separated ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  any  modern  composer  could,  with  s.itisfaction  absolute^ 
reset  them,  the  crooning  UU  of  their  ancient  accompaniment  ex- 
pressing them  so  exactly^     The  first  three  fragments  are  in  all 


« 


A 
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probatKlitj  part  or  the  sane  billid,  tnd  appear  to  l>er  u  King 
Claudius  observes,  "  A  conceit  upon  her  father." 


^^^^^^^^ 


^ 


And 


bow  shnild  I 


yofw 


true     k>v«  k-a^tf  rfn^m 


V    bia      cock  -  le 


^^^^m 


Lis 


un  ■  dil 


sbooa. 


lie  b  (feoiil  aad  ^^-^  l^'^Xi 

lie  blind  3Lnd  gone  I 

Ai  \\\\  hcftd  «  gniw^jrcm  turf, 

A(  hi*  heck  k  »(one. 

MTilie  his  tlirou'3  u  ihc  tnmtauXn  wow, 

I^nitd  all  vi'iih  kwccl  flouen ; 

Which  bf  wcpl  to  ibc  grare  did  go, 

AVith  true-love  shooters. 

Th«n  follow  two,  '- Good-morrowj  Tia  St  Valentine's  Day." 
wedded  to  an  antique  and  artless  snatch  of  melody  that  is  singtiUrljr 
and  incwstibly  charming;  and  "Hy  Uis  and  by  Saint  Charity/ 
both,  no  doubt,  tu^esicd  to  the  poor  imger'i  mind  by  so[nc  vague 
association  with  bcr  own  unXortttnacc  love  a^olr. 


C*«r>-Vr, 


^ 


^^^^^^ 


Good    *    mof  -  row,      *iis         Sl     Valcn-linc'i  Diy,  All 


in      tbr  mom^tng  be    ■    lim«  -  And      I  ■     pvjd      At 


^.^^-^-^^^^ip^^^^ 


? 


i'aI  >  c(i    •    tine. 


youf      wiit'd^Vr     To  be      yout 

The  nctt  balbfJ  Opbelii  sings,  or  nther  chants — the  mHody  ii 
little  more  than  pl.-iin  song  or  cliantirtg^  written  in  the  clef  C,  an<I 
without  any  niarka  for  time,  to  thai  the  movcnicnt  and  embelliah- 
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mcnts  (Jcpcnd  cmircly  an  the  abilities  of  the  singer — sbowt  that  her 
vandering  mm  J  tixs  again  revc-dcd  to  her  murdered  &tber,  Poloniiia, 
and  the  scene  doses  «ilb  tvo  pathetic  fnigments,  vrbkh  evidently 
also  have  relation  to  his  untimely  end. 

They  bore  hJm  biicfoced  on  tbe  U«T,  ■  *  • 
And  ta  hUgntv  lain'U  iniiny  a  lev. 

And  trill  he  noi  come  fltpuo? 

And  will  he  nnt  cocn«  n^ain? 

No,  xm,  lit  ii  tln'lt 
Co  to  ihy  deft[!i-l*d. 

He  nevfc  imU  come  ^lun. 


Aw\      «riI1      he   cut    ccmc     a      «      E^in? 


AnO 


g^^gs^gg^ 


«in    he  not    come     n    •     gain  f  No.        no,  Le  u  <kftd ;  Go 


^^^^^^^ 


^ 


to    tl^7  Jcalh'b<d,  He    ntv  -  cr    ivill  c^fme     « 


gMn. 


Her  TadlUting,  distracted  stale  of  mind  is  most  touchingly  apparent 
at  this  juncture  by  her  intcrokijung  tlieae  two  fVagiiicuts  wiih  two  idlCt 
foolish  lines,  "  Hown  a-down,  an  you  call  him  a-down-a/  and  "  For 
bonny  sweet  robin  a  all  my  joy."  The  ];iavc'diggei'»  sovig  in  this 
play— 

A  plcleiuc  and  a  »pclc,  >  ^piulc, 

Kor— Anri  a  tJiro^dirg-ifjtf^t ; 
Oh.  a  pLE  of  clay  fut  to  be  miidc 

Fof  tiuch  a  f^uckt  iftnccl, 

is  by  all  tr^idittons  of  the  stage  sung  to  the  following  oM  air,  which 
IS  the  original  music  of  a  ballad  that  was  once  one  of  the  darling 
songs  of  ihc  common  people,  and  tlie  delight  of  most  English  men 
in  some  part  of  their  a^c,  "The  Babes  in  the  Wood." 


^^^^^^^m 


^^p^^^ 
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The  04hcr  »un£A5  ivhich  Ibis  somcivtiAt  griAl/  atiificcr  ftifigv  &ic 
from  A  balbid  of  Ibc  time  of  Edirrard  VI.^  ict  to  a  variation  of  a  tunc 
compof^d  by  jARies  I,  of  ScoEtartd,  who  tvas  a  great  composer  of 
oin  to  hi«  own  vck«g  ;  and  may  he  considered  i«  the  falhcr  of  that 
pl^Dtiv^  mdody  vhich  in  Scotch  tunei  U  so  pltaimg  to  a  tnstc  not 
vitiated  by  modcro  aGcctaiioti- 

yl/n>pos  of  "The  Bibcs  in  the  Wood."  ihat  the  poptilar  legend 
WIS  a  disguised  rcciul  of  the  reported  murder  of  hU  young  nephews 
by  Richard  IIL  can  scarcely  be  doubted  from  the  gcnerai  rescm* 
blanec  of  tht  batUd  to  Shakespeare's  account  of  \ht  darlc  deed. 
Throughout  ihc  tale  there  is  a  marked  similitude  to  several  leading 
facts  connected  with  Richard  of  Glou'^cslcr  and  his  brother^ 
children,  as  veil  a^  a  Gingular  coincidence  between  many  exi>rca- 
stons  in  (he  poetical  legend  and  the  historical  details  of  the  time ; 
and  amon^  other  evidence  that  may  be  adduced  \%  that  of  a  nide 
representation  of  a  st:^  sunnountmg  the  black-lclcet  copy  of  the 
hatlad  aX  Camhiidii^c— a  hind,  01  female  stag,  being  llic  hadgc  of  the 
unfortunate  Edward  V. 

The  lugubrious  Pnnco  of  DenmaTk  himself  is  represented  aa 
betng  well  versed  in  b:i11nd  lore;  for  while  bantering  the  old  and 
offirioufi  counsellor,  Folonius,  he  quotes  a  part  of  tKe  fir^t  stnnra  of 
m  song  entitled,  "Jtphthah,  Judge  of  Israel";  and  in  the  dialogue 
vith  hb  bosom  friend,  Horatio,  regarding  ihe  stninge  conduct  of  the 
king,  bis  uncle,  during  the  play,  he  brings  to  notice  fragments  from 
two  very  popular  ballads  :— 

Why  \tl  Ibc  ilruckcn  derr  go  ueep, 

The  haA  urifpiUcd  play ; 
For  *0Tnc  mutt  watch,  and  MBtc  muM  ilcep; 

Thus  lunt  lh«  votM  4way. 
And 
For  thou  deal  knoir,  O  Dinion  dcat« 

This  rolm  di&auntlcd  isaiL 

In  "The  Winter's  Tale/'  ihc  songs  are,  with  one  caccptior),  of 
Shakespeare's  own  writing,  and  that  exccplion  is  the  first  verse  of  an 
old,  old  catch— variously  ascribed  to  Sliryngham,  William  of  Newark, 
and  John  Marbcck,  who  set  the  whole  English  cathedra!  service  to 
music— "Jog  on,  Jog  on,  the  Footpath  Way,"  chanted  by  that 
Ociteroojs  rogue  and  vagubondt  Autol)i:us, 


I 


33^ 
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^^ 


vxtx  -  ri  -  Ij  htoi  1ti« 


■^±s^m^=i 


day*  Vuar       lod      tirci    in       a 


-^ 


lI 


This  Autolycjs  is  himself  a  grcAt  baltid-mODger.  vith  a  food]7 
stock  of  b^tUads  for  all  sorts  aiid  conditions  of  men  and  vomcn,  in 
manf  of  ihc  ^njitchcs  of  which  wc,  as  a  modern  wriicr  aplljr 
expresses  it,  hear  the  drawl  of  the  dull  nutic,  othI  catch  the 
flnirtiliog  lODC  of  the  provincml  luoulJst,  aa  another  cluractcf  in 
the  plajr  tays  of  him,  •*  He  hath  songi  for  tnan  or  woman  of  all 
stees ;  no  inillmcr  tzxn  so  fit  his  cmtomcrs  nUh  gloves.  He  hu  Ihfi 
prettiest  love  sot^gft  for  maida  .  p  .  vith  such  delicate  burdcm  of 
ditdos  nnrf  fadin^Ti/'  At  to  irh.it  was  thtf  origin  ard  prrrisc  meaning 
of  *'  dilios,"  opinioas  E«?aily  differ ;  but  the  **  fading  "  was  an  old 
Irish  dance,  and  "  M'ith  a  fadinj; "  appears  to  have  freciuently  been 
Uied  as  a  burden  to  a  son^,  in  the  same  wayas ''  Hey  nonny  nonny," 
"  Derry  Down,"  and  sudi  like.    For  example : — 


I 


The    coLirlicnicom  ui      coun  -  tfjrcluvtUi  wccoLiQ'Uf  dovniJo 


^^m 


f  corn    the  court.  For 


wcAfe  SI  ncT'iy  np  '  on       0tedovnu  u 


3-oq     arc  at  mid-night  uiih  all  your  ipott.  With  s  ft 'ding. 

In  "  The  Famt^ii  llistory  of  Friar  Bacon  "  may  be  found  a  Tcry 
old  son^  entitled  "  Whoop  \  do  me  no  harm,  good  man,"  the  music  of 
whieh  IS  preserved  in  "Ayrcs  to  Sirtg  and  Play  to  the  Lute  and 
Caste  Vio]/'  puhli^bcd  in  i(>to,  an^  though  the  actual  irovds  are  not 
qEiotff4  ft  '*  twtee  referred  to  in  this  play  :— * 
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^3jlj.^ 


In  all  probabilily  it  was  2.  dmce  z^  well  as  a  song,  resembling  in 
ttiis  way  an  old  d^nce  tune  of  the  twclFih  century,  set  to  words  of  % 
much  later  date*  and  calkd  "  Liglit  o"  Love,"  which  Shakespeare 
tUudcs  10  in  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  \^croiM.*'    Thwa  ;-" 

LMatta,    Give  mtf  a  culc;  jr^ur  [a<fj%hip  can  5«L 
jb/r'tf.     At  hide  by  such  (o^'s  ju  nuiy  be  possible.    Ikst  img  it  to  the  tube  cX 
Light  v*  Love. 

And  again  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing."  in  the  scene  between 
ihe  iDode&t  lidy  Hero,  the  Ltippant  Beatrice,  aoO  Margaret*  the  last- 
oamod  says : — 

cup  u«  into  Light  o'  Love  that  goei  ^lEhout  ft  LuiJcHi     Do  you  ilnj  It,  and 

ni  dantc  lu 


B>   force    I  am  fixi^d    mj       ko  -  cy  to  wiiiCa  ta   gni  -  l-iu^e 


p^-^m^i^ 


wiUetbme     not  to    re  -  frain;  Voui  tra  -  i;cs  in      pla-ccs    10 


out-wjird  Al-lure'meQts,DomovtmyeQ'iIearoi]itobcthemorcfrlAifl. 


As  an  incident  relative  to  the  period  to  wliich  this  air  belong^" 
it  may  prove  interesting  to  note  the  origin  of  the  degree  of  Mus.I>,, 
Doctor  of  Music  According  to  Spellmann,  the  appellation  of 
doctot  was  not  among  the  degrees  granted  to  graduates  in  KngUnd 
sooner  than  the  reign  of  King  John,  about  1207  ;  but  in  Wood's 
**  History  of  Oxford,"  that  degree  is  said  to  have  been  conferred, 
even  in  music,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  M  the  title  was  created 
on  the  Continent  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  as,  durtrg  the  Middle 
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Agf%  mu5»c  waf  a1w3t5^  ranked  unong  the  ktcb  Iibcnl  irts,  it  is  \ 
Qi  M  unlikely  but  thit  the  de^tt  wis  extended  to  its  disciples. 

Id  "  King  Henry  IV.,"  second  part,  Shakespeare^  through  the 
medium  of  oae  Justice  Silence,  pi-es  us  a  number  of  interesting 
excerpts  oF  the  mo^  popular  cooTiTial  songs  of  that  age,  in  most  of 
which  there  is  certainly:  much  doggerel.  The  worthy  justicCt  when 
sober,  evinces  a  decided  lack  of  ori^nal  ideas,  and  has  little  Of 
nothing  to  say  for  bimscir;  but  when  slightly  elevated  with  wine^ 

^he  ^*es  tl^c  lie  direct  lo  bla  cDgnomcn,  and  M>mewhat  boUteroualy 
^vetvcnt  lo  his  fcMive  fcdingi  in  a  acrio  of  Cia^tuenta  of  songs 
and  catches  with  auch  suggestive  titles  as  "Be  Merry,  be  Mcny," 
"A  Cup  of  Wine  ihatV  Brisk  and  Tine,"  "  Do  Nothing  but  Itat  and 
Make  Good  Ch<rer."  "  Kill  the  Cup,  and  let  it  Come,^  and  «uch  bke. 
In  the  tame  play  that  oM,  humorous,  vapouring,  cowardly,  lying, 
dninken  debauchee  knighf,  Sir  John  Fakiaff,  entcn  upon  the  scene 
troLling  the  fint  tuo  tines  of  a  ballad  entitled  "  Sir  Lancctot  du 
lak^"  the  whole  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  "  Percy  Reliquct  '* ; 

'  and  Liter  on  he  alludes  to  a  famo^js  old  song  called  "  Fortune,  Xfy 
Toe/  The  mctody  of  ihw  song— almost  idcutical  with  ihat  once  so 
well  known  as  "  Dcsth  and  the  Latiy  " — was  during  the  early  port  of 
the  present  century  known  as  "The  llan^an's  Ditty,"  from  its 
bdng  by  popular  election  of  the  "  piittcren/'  tvbo  sung  and  sold 
strings  of  song5  at  "  three  yards  a  penny""  in  every  town  and  village 
ihrou;;hout  the  land,  the  vehicle  of  ballads  tcLittng  to  notorious 
murden  and  executfons,  such  morbid  efl'usions  always  being  given 
as  having  conic  "  from  the  depths  of  the  condemned  cell,"  written 
"with  ttfc  coMdemucd  pen,  ink,  Aitd  paper."  Singularly  cnougli, 
the  vcncs  wcru  inrariably  the  same  on  each  occasion,  while  many  of 
the  culpritfi  could  not  wrtt>?  at  nil,  much  less  conpose  even  doggerel 
poetry  ;  still,  inasmuch  ai»  lhc«e  brcad»hcets  were  it  a  period  when 
newspapers  were  an  expfrntlve,  and  in  many  places  an  unobtainable, 
luTury,  praclicslly  the  only  means  that  the  majority  of  people  had  of 
gaining  information  on  matters  about  which  everybody  was  talking* 
it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  command  a  ready  sale,  even 

'  thot^  the  intelligence  imparted  was  neither  so  correct  or  so  im- 
pfOrfaig  to  tlie  mind  as  might  t^e  desired. 

In  another  scene,  where  Sir  John  FahtafT  and  Pistol  enter  into  a 

'  nnsy  fUsputc,  the  nucally  old  knight  ejaculates  :— 

Tben  death  rock  mo  Ailc«p.  abhdec  ray  tlolcful  dtjt  1  ^fH 

This  bat  is  u  quotation  from  a  tncnx  v^itx^  tutlad^  teUing  of 
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bifghted  hopes,  of  vrithcred  love,  or  \ht  fickleness  of  fortune,  which 
ms  long  kao^a  as  "  Queen  Anne's  last  good-nli^liu"  It  wa*  written 
bjr  the  hapless,  ill-fated  Anne  ISolcj'n,  atiout  the  time  that  tho  crown 
was  filling  from  her  brow,  and  the  axe  was  sbwly  and  surely  rising  to 
supply  Us  place,  and  is  the  penonal  outpouring  of  a  woman  badly 
tited,  »ml  meant  probably  for  no  other  end  titan  an  outlet  for  sad 
thot^hts  and  mournful  recollections. 


O  Dcnih  !     O  Dcftih  1  rock  mc      a  sleep  t  BriDg    me    to  qoi  -  ct 


g^4-^^^^^^=l#^ 


rot  \      Let        psiti         my       ytta  -  y,      guilt-less         life      Out 


^ggigj^=j^=js,,,-^,Lj-J^ 


nj       care  -  ful  brca^ 


Toll      on    the  pMS  -  Ing 


^^i^lp 


bcU,    Ring  oat    ny   dole  -  hi   knell,     L«C  iby  sounil  ray  death  tcIL 


s^^^^ 


1}?>|H    dolh  draw  near  se, 


There   b       no  rem  -  e* 


JT  -s^  ss^  ^'  ^^^  ^^ 


^y,         no       r«tn    -     e   -    dy,        There     b  Ao       rem  -  c  -  dy. 

This  air  was  originally  copied  from  a  manuscript  of  the  late 

I^fteentli  or  early  sixteenth  century,  when  music  was  an  indispensable 

part  of  polite  education,  and  the  genius  and  learning  of  the  British 

Dtusicuuu  were  not  inferior  tD  any  on  the  Continent ;  an  oboervalion 

Bcajcety  applicable  at  any  other  period  of  the  history  of  this  countty. 

.There  is  a  collection  of  tndodies  of  this  era  |wcsen-ed  in  manuscript, 

'  called  *'  Queen  Etiiabcth  i  Virginal  Book,"  and  if  her  Majesty  iiias  able 

to  execute  any  of  the  pieces  in  it  she  must  ^avc  been  a  great  player; 
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for  MXVf  modefn  pcrTornncr  upon  tl>c  modem  ofii^ng  ckf  that  instnt 
rocnt,  of  even  nK)rc  than  the  average  nbalit)-,  vroukj  require  at  least  a 
month's  pnaicc  to  play  one  of  tbcm  cwrectl)r  Trom  beginning  to 
cemI.  TaUls,  who  was  ^inguUrty  prorotind  in  diusicaI  coinposUiont 
and  Bird,  hi*  aOmirAklc  achobr,  wcic  Iwo  of  the  ftulhors  of  thii 
bmotu  coUcctioii.  A  scaau  of  "  Come  live  with  mc,  and  be  mjr 
love,"  a  ranious  dd  tong  that  h^^ld  iU  own  fot  many  a  long  jcor,  is 
alto  Eung  In  this  same  play — "  King  HeDry  IV."  second  prt— -by  Sir 
Hugh  Evans ; — 

Come  Uix  «iih  mc,  aoiJ  be  ny  brv, 

And  «ff  will  All  th«  ploisurvi  prove 

Tba  hlUi  And  valleys,  dale  ud  AcU| 

Ami  ftll  Ihr  dQ^r  mnueiaiaa  yi^ld. 

If  (bat  ihe  tt^ild  lAd  kve  vcrc  youi);* 
AqJ  tfuih  ui  <vcr>'  ihrjilicrd't  longuti 
Tboc  prcZEy  plcasuxct  ciichl  me  move 
Tu  lire  wUh  thcc  »aO  be  tlij  love. 

In  "The  Pas»tonaie  Pi!gnm,"  published  in  1599,  these  vencj 
appear  over  the  name  of  Shakespeare ;  but  the  fcv  linei  Sir  Hu^h 
Eraiu  hums  arc  alluded  to  hy  Izaak  Walton  in  that  pastoral  scene 
wherein  he  mee(«  a  milkmaid  and  her  lovtr,  and  hcan  them  tm^ng, 
aa"that  amooih  song  made  by  Kji  Mailowe.  .  .  .  Old-fuhioned 
poetry,  but  choicely  good."  No  EfigUsh  ballad  uiuaic  haa  c*cr  lieen 
more  populif  with  the  people  than  the  tunc  of  "Crecn  Sleeves^" 
which  is  still  tet  to  any  totig  that  ^111  bear  ita  old  burden,  *'  which 
nobody  can  deny,"  The  original  air  iras  wnll  known  as  far  back  at 
ihe  firtt  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  was  altered  into  its 
prt^f^nt  form  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  hy  Dr.  Williim 
Hychin,  a  musician  of  some  repute,  who  founded  a  music  lecture  or 
ptofe5£0ral)ip  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is  tvicc  mentioiiied  ia 
*'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor";  first  by  our  oU  ncquaintance 
FaJfltaff,  who  sa)-!.  "  Let  the  sky  rain  poUtocs  ;  let  it  thunder  10  die 
ttmeof 'Green  SlecTCfi'";  and  then  by  Mistress  Ford,  who  is  of 
the  opinion  that  Fabtaifs  words  and  disposition  ''do  no  more 
adhere  and  keep  pace  togcihcr  than  the  Hundredth  Psalm  to  the  icne 
of '  Green  Sleeves/ "  Karly  in  tbc  reign  of  Charles  h  this  tunc  was 
used  as  the  vehicle  of  a  lengthy  ballad  satirising  the  granting  of  a 
diancr  10  ibe  musicians  of  ^VesImInater,  incorporating  ihcm  as  the 
King'H  TQUsician:iinCo  a  b3dy  politic,  with  powers  to  pTOSCCUtc  and 
fine  all  who,  except  themselves,  should  "  attempt  to  moke  any  bcnciit 
or  advantage  of  muaic  in  England  or  WdcSi"  powers  which  in  the 
fubsoquent  reign  were  put  in  execution  ;  and  during  the  Civil  War 
it  was  high  in  favoar  with  the  cavalierf,  and  a  number  of  songs 


I 
I 


nK«       ■ 
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Anlagontstic  lo  ihc  rarliJitncnc  were  sung  lo  is,  of  which  ihs  following 
fs  a  specimen  :— 


ruy      ktid  lat  yoat  ttUf      if  you've     in   •   j  to    s^it,  Yoa  tlui 

lorecomtnonnrolthu  y<>u  hit«  comoion  pnycr ;  That  can  babi«AtbpTaLy,dk< 


'r^r^^^i^^^^M^H-^Fpf4 


iCTQ-Ur,iEKl   cwcsr,  which   no  "  bo*cJjr  caa      it    -    nf. 


^:  ^ 


rm      £m   on  thewrDitesi(Jc,apd    tbea      od  ibe  risbt.     To  • 


d«f  Tm  ■  jiiclt,  »nd  to  -  morrcw  a  mlEc  £  J  for  eJOi  -  cr  wiIlpray,buiror 


Ddih'CT  wUl  ^cht»  which      to  -  \y<Aj    can      de    •    ny* 


In  *•  Air*  WcU  thai  Ends  U'dt "  there  arc  bui  two  fragments  of 
old  mimiicbxr  and  both  arc  put  into  the  ttiouih  of  the  Clcivn.  One 
11  evidently  the  choms  of  a  nuptial  song,  and  the  other  a  terse  from 
A  halbd  on  the  nxbjcct  of  the  Trojan  War,  which,  although  liccrally 
bclicrcd  in,  re%'orently  ch^risbed,  and  numbered  among  the  gigaatic 
phenomena  of  ihe  pa^t,  is  under  the  microscope  of  mcdcm  inquiry 
<ssctitin!ly  a  legend  and  nothing  more.  Part  of  these  lines  have  been 
I  {renx-f  ted  from  ihcir  original  reference  to  Priam's  sons  to  sjest  or 
firomen : — 

Aaion^  &iac  bad  if  one  be  cood, 

Among  tijpc  bod  if  one  be  good| 

Thera*4  y«l  ob«  g<»d  in  lea. 

l'"rocn  very  cariy  limes  saints  and  classical  heroes  intl  hcroinei 
sppear  to  have  been  fovouriCc  subjects  for  itanative  songs,  for  there 

TOU   CCLXXXIV,      HO^    9007.  ^ 


-^4^ 
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ue  frfivtf&l  old,  old  billidft  found^Kl  oa  Chiiicer's  hi5t07  of  St. 
Cecilia,  and  Bi&hoj)  Percy  publi:ih»J  from  ihc  original  blacli-lettcr 
one  Jibout  Queen  DIdo»  a  mylhical  hdy  of  mo^t  cicrrplarr  vinuei 
who,  in  order  to  remain  ^tchful  to  her  <Jcad  husband,  put  an  end  to 
bcr  DWD  life,  n-hich  U  evidently  the  legend  n:fen^  lo  by  old  Gonzalo 
in  "I'lie  Tcit4Jc&L"  ,  A/ritfas  of  5t.  Cecilia,  allliou^b  Cb4ui:er,  tlw 
fatlicr  ofotir  genuine  poclry— who  in  ihc  fourteenth  century  cnlu^ed 
oar  vocabulary,  polbhed  our  nambcrS|  and  with  aie:|ui5itions  frocn 
Fiance  and  Italy  augmented  our  ttore  of  knowledge — wrote  a  long 
poem  purporting  to  be  th«  history  of  this  saint,  h<;  fails  to  explain 
vrhen  and  for  wluit  reason  ^t  waft  Appointed  palruneut  of  hannonjr ; 
nor  in  any  otbcr  history  or  legendary  account  dots  anything  appear 
to  authofi^  ihe  religious  veneration  pa^d  lo  her  by  the  %x)&ries  of 
niuic.  In  "As  You  Like  It  °  the  two  pages  sing  a  son^  the  first 
verse  of  which  nins — 

It  wu  A  lover  and  t^  Iris, 

TLal  a*cr  the  ^^tt  fomAcld  did  pui 

In  >firi{)^riin<,  the  only  prciiy  ting  tJme, 

and  these  apparently  dmplc  lines  hate  probably  given  rise  to  as 
much  nnprofilabJe  discunsion  as  all  the  rest  of  Shakespeare's  songs 
put  together,  llie  prcdsc  meaning  of  the  words  *'  rin^  time"  in  the 
bftt  line  was  long  a  cause  of  great  trouble  to  Ihc  erudi:c  gentlemen 
who  pretctid  to  expound  our  iinmcrtai  lurd  to  their  Icsa  enlightened 
fellow  creatures.  They  variously  rendered  thcni  "rank  time,"  "rang 
lime,"  and  '*  spring  lime  " ;  which  rcndenngs  arc  pilpahly  foeorTCC^ 
for  Shakespeare  knew  what  he  was  writing  about,  if  his  commirnta* 
tors  did  not,  and  the  idea  be  i^iuhed  to  convey— that  spring  time  la 
the  only  pretty  time  for  n^arriage — is  perfectly  plain  to  every  average 
school  boy.  In  the  i:imc  play,  Touchttonc  quotes  a  verse  from  a 
ballad  of  the  siateenth  century  :— 

Ltave  mc  not  bchi'  ihee, 

and  in  a  subflct^uent  scene  the  lore-sick  Orlando  icfers  to  a  little 
amorous  poem  entitled  "Wit,  whithirr  wilt?"  In  "Rcmco  and 
Juliet "  two  psthiTtio  bnlbd**,  '*  Heart's  Ease  "  and  "  My  Heart  is  Full 
of  Woe,"  arc  introduced  by  Peter  in  his  talk  with  the  musicians  :— ^ 

J^Uf.      MiuicLViS  O,  miuEcUni!  "  II cut's  iCoK,  Hcut't  Com;"  Oi>iiyo«ifei]l 

have  mc  \\\r»  play  **  llnfl's  l^uc/* 
IfA  -Viu.     Why  *'  Hewt'i  Ease  "  ? 
/feftfr*     O^mutldant,  bocauw  my  heart  itwlfpUp--'  Mf  heut  b  ^1  of  WD«;" 

OJ  §AtJ  mt  *ooic  itiKtwy  dump,  19  eciufuit  ni?. 


^ 
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Peter  finally  ciits  chinling: — 

When  gri^nng  gruf  lh«  Itcftjl  ^ih  irvuoJf 
And  doleful  dumju  tlip  mioct  ojiprcn. 

Then  music  wiih  bcr  silver  (ound 
WiLh  tpccdy  help  dotlt  Ifod  icdrcss. 

Mercutio,  ia  the  umc  play,  stllu<Jes  to  two  famous  old  balUds^ 
"YouDg  Adam  Cupid,  He  Uiat  Shot  so  Trim,"  and  "  KingCophctua 
and  llie  Bes£^'irutd  '^  :— 

I  rcftd  dut  once  ui  Afiica, 
A  prince  ihail  Lbere  dd  rdgn^ 

VTTjq  hand  to  naine  CvphdUA^ 
Aspocte  ibcy  did  fd^« 

both  of  whfch  arc  also  mentioned  in  •'  King  Hcniy  IV.,"  second 
part,  and  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.' 

In  the  last-named  comedj  allusion  is  also  made  to  9  »ong  calkd 
"Sick,S]clc,imd  vwy  SSck,"  for  when  Hero  questions  Beatrice,  "Why, 
hoff  now  f  do  you  speak  m  the  »ck  tune  P  *'  she  replies^  "  1  iim  oiU 
of  all  other  lunes,  mclhinksj''  and  hums  : — 


=L, 


p7rjij.jjj4f-^-^i^ 


Skk  ftnd^lcltpUid  ve  •  lyUck,  And  sidi  lud  like  U>     dk,    T!% 


■kk  '  «st  ni£hi  thjiE   I  a>bodc>G<kodLcrd,b«vcmercToa    mt 


In  "  Tlie  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  the  two  lines  Petnichio  ssrgn  m 

the  fourth  act — 

|(  VAi  the  Fmr  of  Oidcrs  Grc;, 
As  he  if^\\h  wuikcd  on  lus  «sy^ 

supplied  the  foundation  of  Percy^s  well-known  tale,  vhich  co:isi£t3 
mostly  of  fragmenu  cJ  songs,  entire  copies  of  which  were  not  forth- 
coming; and  in  ''Lore's  Tjibour's  Lost,"  one  word  stands  for  a  song; 
which  in  all  probability  had  at  the  time  a  popularity  sufTicknt  lo 
make  any  explanation  unneoeisary,  for  when  Moth,  in  obcdia^ce  lo 
I>e  Armado's  command,  commences  to  aing,  the  lirM  word,  "Con- 
colinci,"  causes  the  fauustical  Spaniard  to  CKlaim  ''sweet  air." 
This  same  play  ai«>  contains  the  catch  or  burden  of  a  very  old  ditty 
that  is  sung  l^y  those  two  sharp  wtts»  Rosaline  and  Soyeii  in  o^e  0{j 
ibcir  sprightly  sallies. 
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X9salitii.    SHU  T  coroc  upon  thee  with  4n  old  ujrmc,  llut  wu  a  nua 

When  King  ^cpin  of  KAncewiialiUleboy.u  loucblaj*  ih«  hit  it? 
Jytf;     So  I  Biaf  uiivrcf  t1ic«  withoiK  u  old,  that  m  &  woukut  what 

Qunrn  f^qjnrvrf  at  UriUin  ivat «  Ktlln  wrneh,  u  loufhing  lh«  hit  1C- 
Jt&tidht.    Tbou  cacit  not  liit  \u  hji  ii,  hit  it, 
Piou  cftAst  not  hit  \it  my  {^ood  nun> 
B^jttw    An  1  cannot)  cannot,  cinnotj 
An  f  cocnof,  AnotfecE  can. 


T^i^in^. 


^ 


^^ 


^ 


^^ 


i^t^Umi:  TlxoLi  cMfut  not     hk 


it. 


Iiti       iu      hit      (I. 


r'g  r  r-g- 


J: 


*'*'■»- 


^^^ 


1 

Thm  CA(W  not  hit        >1,         my     ^od  miui.  Btyit :  An         I    cut  '  &<>[* 


con  -  not,  cin  -  cot 


can -net. 


\n  *'  King  T,^r  "  Edgir  mentions  an  oM  pastoml  song,  "Come 
o'er  the  boum,  Bessy,  \o  mc  "  ;  and  two  lines,  "ThrotJgh  the  sharp 
hAwthom  blown  the  cold  wind  "  and  *' Child  Kovland  to  ihc  dub 
tower  caiDc,"  that  be  quotes  during  his  assumed  idocIrcss,  aic  also 
taken  Uom  ancient  Lulladi ;  vtblle  the  Icgcndaiy  rhyme, 

Sunt  witholcl  fixttcd  llitice  th«  w«Id  t 
Hq  met  Ihc  nii^hliiuiCr  and  hef  nbkefolil  f 

DIJ  liei  Alighl, 

An^  licr  troth  plijfht, 
And,  araat  the*,  witch,  ftroiiiE  the«  1 

■s  a  ftixte^nth  century  trrtn&liition  of  whnt  wat  from  timi^  immemorial 
the  popular  charm  or  spell  against  the  vislta  x)n  \o\  the  fiLght  horrora; 
just  as  the  word  "  abracadabra  "  counteracted  Tcvcrs,  aod  the  words 
" Haut  Iiaut  hista  pista  vista"  channed  away  sprains  and  bruises- 
To  us  whose  lot  it  ts  to  have  been  bom  tn  a  cultivated  age  and  a 
Cidtivated  country  it  becomes  of  importance  to  know  not  only  what 
our  less  Eavourcd  forcfathcn  did  know,  but  also  what  they  did  not 
know ;  and  even  their  erron  and  credulity  are  no  lesi  instructive 
than  amusing. 

Had  the  vanous  authors  of  these  old-world  rcUcs  belonged  to  a 
n*rir^  pvUklioU  utiO  ettUghlentM]  era,  in  all  piol^ability  they  woulU  hive 
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represented  many  of  the  events  which  they  have  recorded  in  a  teiy 
diflerent  and,  perchance,  less  contenting  manner.  Naturallyj  in  the 
ages  in  which  bards,  scalds,  or  minstrels — by  whichever  name  one 
chooses  to  call  them— were  the  only  preservers  of  the  records  of  the 
dme,  truth  was  constantly  blended  with  the  most  extrava^nt  ficti<ms 
and  eioggerations ;  and  though  most  of  these  fictions,  with  the 
incidents  which  they  embellished,  have  perished  or  become  difficatt 

of  access, 

Vet  frngmenu  ct  the  lofty  sinia 
FloAt  down  the  tide  ofyearep 

Aa  buoyant  on  the  Btonny  maia 
A  puted  wreck  appean. 

And  these  fragments,  whatever  their  defects,  both  ethical  and 
metrical,  are  interesting,  as  they  most  of  them  commemorate  events 
which  have  affected,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  they  are  both 
interesting  and  valuable  as  ^thfuUy  representing  the  kind  of  literary, 
historical,  and  ethical  pabulum  on  which  were  nourished  the  men  iriio 
have  contributed  some  lively  pages  to  the  world's  history. 

FRED.    S.   LEFTWICH. 
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THE    SUNS    OF   SP^CE. 


THE  izci  tliiLi  the  sUrt  arc  suns  like  our  own  sun  liu  long  been 
knoiva  toa&troii&nicrs.  So  Taubackas  1750^  Thomai  Wright, 
of  DuiIliqi,  in  lits  work  oit  ihc  "  Conslfuclion  of  tlic  Milky  Way," 
sflUl .  "The  5un  >s  a  >tAr,  And  the  stun  arc  suns;"  and  the  poet 
Young,  ill  !iU  "  Night  Thoughts,"  saya  i^ 

One  (un  by  d^y.  by  night  Lcn  ihoasuid  ibJoe, 

The  tnith  of  this  theory,  which  muftt  have  Always  lecmcd  a  mott 
piobftbbonc  to  a  thinking  mind,  his  been  fuUy  proved  in  recent 
yeJirs  by  Uie  spectroscope,  whidi  ahow^  that  the  stars  are  inoin*- 
deaceni  bodies  shining  by  ihcir  own  light,  and  that  many  of  thorn  arc 
ttlmc^it  idenUGii  m  |itiyHc;i1  cumtUutit^n  wiih  our  ovm  san<  All  the 
«tani|  howcYcr,  do  nut  show  cxActly  tlic  same  character  of  s|Jcctni[D, 
and  thiry  have  thcrcrore  been  divided  Into  cla,sses  or  types  according 
to  the  nature  of  th«  tight  which  they  emit.  Siois  of  the  5r9i  ^H*^ 
like  Slritu,  V«ga,  Regulus,  Altair,  &c.|  show  a  spectrum  with  strong 
dark  Uncs  of  hydrogen,  and  fire  believed  by  aAtronomcrt  to  be  inlrin- 
sieally  liniter  and  hrij*lifer  ttuin  siflra  with  a  so!ar  type  of  «pef*tnim» 
whid:  constitute  the  second  type  of  stellar  spectra.  Tlie  tliird  and 
fourth  types  are  essentially  differcal  from  the  other  two,  and  include 
the  red  stars,  mjtny  of  which  are  \urkble  in  lij^ht.  Althou^i  aU  the 
types  probably  represent  suns  of  various  kinds  and  In  various  stages  of 
their  life  history,  those  of  the  second  type  only  arc  strictly  ccmparable 
with  our  sun  In  their  physical  constitution.  But  how  are  we  to  com- 
pare tlie  sun  vrith  any  star?  The  Gntt  thing  nccestary  to  know  is,  of 
courac,  the  disUncc  of  the  sUr  from  the  earth,  for  without  llm  know- 
ledge the  star  might  be  of  any  size.  It  might  be  compontivcly  near 
the  earth  andof  small  ili.imcicr  compared  with  the  sun,  or  it  might  be 
alagiH^t  di-nUuiccraiiiiliavcancni^rniou^  diameter.  The  next  thing  to 
ascertain  b  the  relative  brightne^  of  the  star  compared  with  that  of 
the  su»'  Thin  \\  jlI.io  most  important,  for  the  apparent  hrightncss  of 
any  setr4umir;ou:i  nphcre  varies  directly  at  the  Kquarc  of  its  diameter^ 
M  that  if  we  can  find  the  relative  brightness  of  the  sun  and  a  flaf, 
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ve  can  find  th^ir  rtUtUc  diametcn  tT  their  rclatirc  distances  are 

known,  provided  that  tbdr  intrinMc  brilliancy  of  surface  is  ibe  samCp 

Tbis  latter  condition  wc  may  assume  to  be  practic&Uy  true,  if  the 

SUr's  spectrum  is  similar  to  that  of  the  sun.    These  two  factors  of 

distance  and  rclaiivc  brightness  being  known  it  becomes  possible  to 

|, compare  dircaly  the  diamclc^r  uf  the  sun  (and  hence  iXA  vi>1um<^| 

vith  that  uf  a  star  having  the  »amc  type  cf  £pcctnim<     Kow  it  baa 

been  computed  '  thai  the  brighlncss  of  the  aun  may  be  rcpre^htcd 

'  ftating  that  xi  u  twi^nty  S6\'en  magnitudes  above  the  £«ro  of  stellar 

nittjdc4,  or  twenty-eight   magnitudes    brighter    than  an  average 

ctar  of  the  fira  nugnitucle,  such  as  Aldebaran.     The  meaning  of 

'^stellar  magnitude"  is  that  a  star  of  the  first  mngniiudcb  3-511 

'  times  as  tvight  as  a  star  of  the  second  nagnimde :  a  slar  of  the 

tecond  majcnitudc  i'5i£  times  as  bright  as  one  of  tlie  third,  and  so 

en.    Or,  generally,  if  a  be  the  difference  in  magniiude,  then  {3"5ij)" 

will  represent  the  di/Tcrcncc  in  brightnew.     Hence  (he  sun  will  be 

1(3*511)^  times  brighter  tlian  an  average  star  of  the  tirst  magnitude; 

tfutt  is,  the  sun  is  eqi>al  in  brightness  to  153,500  million  stars  of  the 

firat  magnitude,     in  the  following  juper  I  will  con&idcr  those  stars  of 

bvbich  the  distance  has  been  determined  with  some  approach  to 

^Accuracy,  and  c4  which  the  spectrum— according  to  ihe  "Draper 

Caialogue  of  Stellar  Spectni/'  observed  at  Harvard— is  of  the  solar 

[  ^pc  (i%  and  therefbre  fairly  <:ofT4Kirable  wiih  (hat  of  tlie  sun. 

The  fust  htai  I  will  consider  i^  Beta  Ca^siopeijCk  one  of  the  atari 
forming  the  well  known  '*  Chair  of  Caadopeix."  For  this  star  the 
tate  Professor  I^tchard  found,  by  meanu  of  photography,  a  pat^laa 
of  0154  of  a  siocond  of  arc,  which  wi>uld  placo  it  at  a  distance  of 
T,339,33o  timt^  the  sun's  distanee  from  the  earth.  Were  the  sun 
pilaced  at  this  vast  distance — shout  twenty-one  years'  journey  for 
I^hi^I  find  ih«  its  light  would  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  star  of 
magnitude  ^'63  (light  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  disumce). 
Now  tlic  photometric  magnitude  of  Beta  Cassiopcis?,  as  measured  at 
Harvard  Obsetvatory,  is  7'^^.  Hence  the  rtar  it  x'lx  magnitude^  ot 
labout  three  times  brighter  than  the  ^un  would  be  at  the  same 
disiance.  Hence,  if  strictly  comparfible  ^ith  the  fun  in  physical 
constitution,  the  diameter  of  Beta  Cas^iopei^  would  he  1  ]  times  that 
of  the  sun,  and  its  mass  about  5}  times  the  ma«s  of  the  sun. 

Eta  Casslopeix.     A  parallax  of  0465  of  a  second  has  recently 

been  found  for  this  star  by  means  of  photography.    This  would  give 

a  distance  of  443,600  times  the  sun  s  dii(tin<:e  from  the  cailb.     Tlie 

nn  placed  at  this  diat&ncc  would  ^hiiie  sa  &  star  of  1-13  magnitude^ 

'  SCf  my  piper  la  Ki^w.'t^fge  for  Juat  1*95. 
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and  as  the  photometric  nogtiitudc  of  Eu  Cassiopcix  is  364, 11  vou^d 
follow  Uut  the  sun  is  ten  times  brighter  th&n  the  st&r,  And  hence  the 
01053  of  Uic  »uu  nould  be  cnl)  3^  of  the  iuft'i  nuM.  Tlkc  ktar  b  a 
well-known  buury,  o«  revolving  double  star ;  juid  an  orbit  r«cntif 
computed  by  Dr.  See,  eombined  with  th«  abov«  pmlbx,  ^ves  for 
th«  nutfii  of  the  system  )th  of  the  stin's  nrosL  llw  discrepancy 
between  th^  above  ri^titltx  may  be  piutly  exphined  by  the  Ud  that 
ihc  comparison,  which,  of  course,  has  a  ma&K  of  its  own,  is  Caint,  And 
do<»  not  perceptibly  influence  the  light  of  the  phmafy  star. 

For  the  Pole  Staj^a  parallax  of  oot;  of  asecond  has  been  found 
by  Dc  IklL  PUccd  at  the  di^tinoc  indicated  by  this  ounute  paiaHax, 
the  sun  would  be  reduced  lo  x  star  of  only  8-69  niagniiudei  and  ^ 
the  photometnc  magnitude  of  the  Pale  Star  is  21%^  wo  have  a 
difference  of  6-54  magnitude  in  favour  of  the  star,  nus  would  make 
the  stir  413  tinics  the  brightness  of  ihe  sun,  and  iu  mass  no  less  than 
S,395  times  the  Min's  mass  I  This  is  a  rather  startling  result^  but  the 
small  value  of  the  parallax  of  course  makes  its  accumcy  someirbai 
doubtful  Bnoschi  found  a  pumlljix  of  0^60  of  a  second,  whkb  would 
conbidcrably  reduce  tlic  mau;  but  mx^xX  of  tlie  results  found  ui 
recent  years  have  been  very  snalli  It  would  ihcrcfbrc  accm  that  ihc 
Pole  Star  is  probably  a  nm  of  enormous  siic.  llie  spectrum  U  & 
doubtful  one  (F  ?)  of  the  solar  t)-pe. 

For  the  brilliant  itar  Cspella  a  paraltax  of  0*107  ^  *  second  waa 
found  by  Dr.  Elktn.  This  wnuld  giro  a  distance  of  1,937,700  ).mt% 
the  sun's  distance  from  the  eartli,  arul  at  this  dtittance  the  sun  would 
be  reduced  to  a  star  of  4'4i  ma;;nitudc.  As  the  photometric  magut* 
tudc  of  Capclla  is  o'lS,  it  follows  that  the  star  is  4-^4  ma^nitudcsi  os 
49  66  times  brighter  than  the  tun.  This  would  make  iu  diameter 
about  sc^'cn  times  the  sun's  diameter,  and  its  mass  about  350  times 
the  mass  of  the  sun,  A  considerably  larger  paratkuc  of  o-^aa  of  a 
second  wa^  however,  found  by  GUsenapp,  wluch  would  make  the 
sun  bat  little  inferior  to  the  star  in  brightness  and  mass,  1  he  star'« 
spectrum  is  very  similar  to  the  solar  spcctium. 

Piocyon.  For  this  brilliant  star  Auwers  found  a  parallax  of  0*140' 
of  a  second,  Wa^nc  o"*i9,  and  lilkin  o  "166,  Elkin's  value,  which 
is  about  a  mean  of  the  other  Iwo^  would  place  the  st^t  at  a  distance 
of  775*450  times  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth.  This  would 
reduce  the  sun's  brightness  to  a  star  of  magnitude  a'45  ;  and  as  the 
photometric  magnitude  of  Procyon  is  o'46,  it  follows  that  the  star  \% 
6^  times  brightet  than  the  sun.  l^is  would  make  iu  diameter  r} 
times  that  of  the  ^un^  and  its  mass  about  15^  times  the  sun's  mass. 
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ps  spcclnim  is  of  the  same  u-pe  as  ihc  sun  am]  Capella,  and  its 
brilliftncy  would  lead  us  lo  believe  ihai  ii  is  a  sun  of  hrge  size. 

Theta  Urs?c  Majorii.  Tliis  is  another  star  with  a  Epectrum  of 
the  soIat  type.  A  small  panlUx  cf  0-046  of  a  second  tvas  found  by 
KapEeyn.  Placed  at  the  distance  indicated  by  this  parallax  the  sun 
would  shine  as  a  star  of  6-36  magnitude.  13ut  the  alar'ft  photometiic 
magnitude  being  ^22^  it  follows  that  the  star  is  304  roagnitudeSt  oar 
t6*44  tijnc5  t>rightcr  ihan  the  sun.  Its  mass  vould  therefore  be 
ftbouc  66)  timca  the  ma^s  of  the  :iuii,  ?pO  that  if  tlic  puniUdx  is  at  al! 
rdiai>te  we  have  here  another  sun  of  Urge  site. 

S5  PcgA^i.  For  thi»  ^lax  Bmnnow  found  a  small  parallax  of 
0-054  of  a  second.  The  flun  if  placed  at  ihe  distance*  Indicated  by 
this  parallax  would  shine  a«  a  star  of  ^-^x  magnitude,  and  as  the 
flac'f  photometric  magnitude  \%  S'Sj,  we  have  the  sun  and  star  almost 
eiaaly  e^jual  in  brighlne*.*,  and  therefore  probably  nearly  equal  in 
mass.  The  star  is  a  binar>\  and  from  an  orbit  recently  computed  by 
Dr.  See  and  the  abo\-e  parallax,  I  find  that  tlie  nia^ts  of  the  sysltm 
would  be  nearly  <^^g*^<  times  the  mass  of  the  sun.  The  starts  spectrum 
(E)  is,  however,  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  sun,  and  the  star 
may  therefore  not  be  strictly  comparable  with  tlic  sun  in  brightness. 
If  ¥rc  assume  that  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  its  surface  is  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  the  ^un,  then  its  diameter)  and  therefore  its  mass, 
may  be  greater  than  our  sun's, 

Although  stars  with  spectra  of  the  Sirian  t)pc  arc  not  directly 
comparable  with  the  sun  in  brightness,  being  proliably  much  hotter, 
it  will  be  interc&ling  to  consider  some  of  the  iUrs  having  ttds  lypc  o( 
apcetrocn.  In  the  case  of  Sifius  lEself,  I  fuid  that  the  sun  placed  at 
the  distance  indicated  by  a  parotkx  of  0*57  of  «  second,  fox^nd  by 
Pr  Cill,  would  ^line  as  a  star  of  1  '73  magnitude,  and  as  the  photo- 
metric magnitude  of  Sirius — as  measured  at  Hansard— is  -Ki'43i 
or  143  magnitudes  brighter  than  the  rero  of  stellar  magnitodes,  it' 
fcdlowsthat  the  s1arisyi6  magniludc^,  gt  1837  timoK,  brighter  than 
the  sua.  Dr,  Sec  finds  from  bis  orbit  that  the  combined  mass  of 
Sirius  and  ita  companion  is  3'473  times  the  ma»s  of  the  sun,  the  mass 
of  the  primary  star  being  ^'36,  and  that  of  the  companion — which 
is  faint — i'it3>  From  this  it  foUovs  thai  if  Sirius  had  the  same 
density  and  intrinsic  brightness  of  surface  as  the  sun  It  would  be  only 
1773  times  brighter.  Hence  its  brightness  iscn'cr  ten  times  greater 
than  it  would  be  if  its  physical  constitution  were  the  same  as  that  of 
the  sun.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  great  apprcnt  brightness 
of  Sirius  is  due  to  its  comparative  proximity  to  the  earth,  combined 
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with  lis  grcal  intnoac  britliancy,  and  not,  ^  was  ronncrljr  supposed^ 
to  its  being  a  very  massh^  sun. 

For  the  bri^t  star  R<!gtjlus,  Dr,  EUin  found  a  paralUx  of  ox>93 
of  %  second,  whidi  woukl  reduce  the  sun  to  4*75  magnitude^  Aitd  &• 
the  phoiomctnc  nugniiiidc  of  Rcgulus  is  r^i,  wc  have  ttkc  star  3*31 
BHgnmidcs,  of  t^rcnty-^Mic  liiuc:^  liitghicr  than  Uic  Min,  or  sccncwlot 
bri^lcr  ^uax  Sirius, 

For  ilkc  »tAr  BcU  Unrc  Majotu— the  vouihcm  of  the  bvo 
''poinlertt"— Klmkerfucs  fcutid  the  minute  paraUat  of  0-01  of  & 
second.  This  would  reduce  the  van  to  fi  itArof  9*57  ixiAgnitude^ 
xn^  the  sCstr'i  magnitude  being  z'6o,  would  imply  tfut  the  star  is  no 
leu  thin  613  tim«s  brighter  thm  the  sun  I  The  niinutei^eis  of  the 
panJlax.  however,  rctidors  tu  accuracy  doubtful  All  the  other  stars 
in  the  ''Plough'*-- with  the  exception  of  Alpha — have  »pectn  of  the 
Sirian  type  rmd  nnaU  parallaxes.  The  star  Zcta  Ursae  Majoris  is  an 
inlcrc«ling  caAe.  for  spectrosooptc  observatiom  have  shown  itut  the 
bngliter  component  of  this  wide  double  star  is  a  iTiy  ckisc  binaiy 
star  with  a  period  oi  104  ddy«,  and  a  mats  ei|ija]  to  forty  times  the 
man  of  the  ^un.  A  parallax  of  about  0045  of  a  second  was  found 
by  Kliakcrfucs,  which  would  reduce  the  sun  to  a  star  of  6"30  mag- 
nitude, and  as  the  star's  roagnicude  is  a'3S,  we  have  the  star  y^t 
QUgniiudes,  or  37  times  brighter  tluin  the  stin  would  be  if  placed  at 
the  same  diaiance.  Now,  if  ttie  &iar  were  of  the  same  denuty  and- 
intrinsic  brightncM  as  the  aun,  itA  mais  would  imply  that  iu  bright- 
acsa  would  be  about  11-7  times  the  »un'a  bn^htiie».  From  this  wo 
soc  that  the  intrinsic  hrightneiu  of  the  ttir  is  individually  greator 
than  that  of  the  lun.  'Ihif  cxccs«  of  bvightneii;  ma)-,  how«rvcr,  bft 
due  to  the  piqunaion  of  its  volume  by  greater  heat,  and  the  same 
remark  mny  apply  to  Sirius. 

For  the  hrii^ht  star  Vega  (Alpha  I-yr:e)  Glasenapp  found  a  paral- 
lax of  oMio  of  a  second.  This  vould  reduce  the  sun  to  4*36 
nu^nitude,  and  the  star's  photometric  maRntttidc  being  019,  we 
have  the  star  417  magnitude,  or  46.^  times  brighter  thai\  tlie  suiu 
This  would  nuUcc  Vega  a  considerably  brighter  body  than  Strius^  but 
^tuated  at  a  much  greater  diittince  from  tJie  eanli. 

Another  star  with  thcr  Sirian  type  of  spectrum  is  Aluir  (Alpha 
A<ltiilx),  lor  winch  Ur.iJUkin  finds  a  parailaic  of  0199  of  a  second, 
which  would,  I  llnd,  malie  the  star  atwut  seven  times  brighter  than 
the  sun. 

Fur  the  star  Alplm  Ce^hei,  which  ha>  u  ^pectnim  of  the  Sirian 
type,  Frofc«twr  Pritchard  found  by  mcanh  of  phoiugniphy  a  parallax^ 
of  o'o6i  of  a  fccond,  which  would,  I  find,  make  the  star — whose 
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photometric  magnitude  is  3*5$— about  16]  tbnes  brighter  thin  tho 
stm. 

From  the  above  results  we  may  conclude  that  many  of  the  stan 
are  laifger  than  our  sun.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  many  of  the  fainter  stars — such  as  those  comprising  the  MUkf 
Way — are  much  smaller  suns  than  ours.  In  fact,  the  visible  uniyerse 
probably  contains  suns  of  various  sizesj  a  result  which  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected.  That  they  are  all  incandescent  bodiei^ 
shining  by  their  own  light,  and  therefore  veritable  suns,  is,  however 
a  UxX  which  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt. 

J.  ELLARD  OORE. 
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IF  tbo  proverbial  "man  in  llic  Btr««t "  wcro  aiked  ML  h*  knoirft 
where  Ditmanh  is,  he  would  probahly  reply  "  In  Englaad.*' 
Its  name  has  certainly  an    English  sound,  and  well  ii  may,  for 
Ditmanh  is  the  cradle  of  our  race,  the  old  SaKory  fronra  vhicb  our 
forcrathen  .tct  out  in  order  to Tound  new  honie^  in  Britain.    Dhmanh 
comprises  the  strip  of  country  ^luate  between  the  mouths  of  ihft 
rivers  Elbe  and  Eider.    An  olJ  map  of  Neocotus  show*  that  ihe^ 
physical  aspect  of  the  shore-line  has  greatly  altered  even  in  recent 
times.     In  tlic  fifteenth  ccmury  a  great  ittland  of  sand  lay  off  ihe- 
coast,  and  diverted  the  main  stream  of  the  Elbe,  so  that  it  flowed] 
northward  and  mingled  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Eider,     ll  is  said  | 
ihat  the  lanj^uage  !t|>okeD  in  Ditmarsh  three  centuries  ago  cloself 
resembled  the  early  English  tongue,  and  this  assertion  Is  lx>me  oui 
by  the  occurrence  in  the  dialect  of  such  phraacs  as,  "  Ho  und  ebb/** 
"  sink  Oder  swim,"  and  *'  quit  tnd  fnc,"  which  no  Engliihman  could 
feul  to  understand.     Both  languages  In  fact  belonged  to  the  *^  Low 
Dutch*'  group,  which  formerly  ptcvillcd  along  the  nonhern  shores 
of  the  eonttnent,  frona  Denmark  to  Ticartiyr  and  formed  an  iaicr* 
mediate  link  T>ei«een  the  "  Scandimrian/'  spoken  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  snd  the  "High  Dutch  "  of  tbe  interior  of  Cennany.     King 
Waldecnar^s^/'i^i^f^A  or  census,  which  dates  f;omihetlurleenthccntury,j 
contains  names  of  localities  in  DJtmarsh:— Rtiye,  Slcninp.  Worihin&[ 
Ore,  Ilcihe,  RumsiJ.  Swanso,  Gramby,  ami  Wiibhy,  which  liad  longf 
since  been  transferred  to  places  on  the  Briiish  shores.    A:  any  rate, 
they  find  counterparts  in  Rye,  Steyning,  Worthing,  Ore,  Hythe,  and 
Romsey  on  the  south,  Swansea  on  the  west,  and  Grimsby  and 
IVhitby  on  the  east  coast ;  and  a  list  of  families  resident  in  Ditmarsli 
dunng  the  fifteenth  century  exhibits  many  surnames  identical  wii^ 
our  own,  such  as  Bote,  Buuclcr,  Evas,  Grcevc,  ILirtman,  Ilemming, 
Harder,  Ilclman,  Jcrrinian,  Portinaa,  SuwctI,  and  Wilder,    ("Aiclueo- 

loKi^"  37,  3730 

Up  to  the  fjftecnth  century  the  people  of  Dilmarbh  contrived  to 
^rcicrve  their  identity  and  independence,  and  cuich  p*n£h  formed  ft 
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tcqattioMl  and  self-governed  a^crulEUrat  community,  and  elected 
tttte&OttioflLJcnlial  of  lU  *^  gudemcn  "  or  Landowners  certain 
ofEccrs  called  the  "Sixteens,*"  who  admmisiercd  josticc,  snd  from 
vbose  decision  an  appeal  lay  only  to  the  assembly  of  the  vhole 
parish.  The  Sixtecns  also  regulated  the  cultivation  of  the  **feld- 
cnaik,"  cr  land  belonging  to  the  community,  su[>erintendcd  the 
dilution  ty  lot  of  the  comnioo  field  and  common  pasture,  pTovi<led  A 
common  tmll  for  breeding  cattle,  and  appointed  subordinate  officials 
\o  attend  to  the  gates  2nd  bcd^^cs*  {/^iJ,  J^^)  '^he  standard  of 
land-measuie  in  Ditinanh  until  ttie  thirteenth  century  wai'tbe  J&rdh 
or  "yardbod."  \Vc  »haU  pre^ntly  have  occasion  to  notice  more 
particularly  what  was  tlio  nature  of  ilits  very  ancienl  unit  of  measure. 

Now  if  we  lum  to  our  own  country,  we  uKall  find  a  most  strikiag 
example  oS  bon-  thii  came  form  of  home-rule  W3£  imported  by 
foreign  invaders  from  the  bmts  of  the  Elbe  to  those  of  the  Thames; 
and  ia  spitcof  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  millennium  acdi  half  still  pie- 
serred  some  of  its  original  features. 

The  manor  of  Aston  and  Cote,  in  the  parish  of  Hampton  in-tbe- 
Btish,  Oxfordshire,  possessed  a  custom  which,  at  the  date  of  its 
inclosurc  in  1353,  was  thought  to  be  unique,  though  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  similar  one  prci-ailed  at  an  earlier  period  in 
neighbouring  manors.  All  the  inhabitants  met,  on  the  eve  of  Lady- 
day,  at  the  town  cross  of  Aston,  and  there  elected  a  representative 
from  c%"ery  hide  of  land  to  serve  as  "  Sixtecns  "  during  the  ensuing 
year.  These  Siilccns  (tbc  ictm  it  mW  be  obscrrcd  b  identical  with 
that  foriDCjIyuscd  in  Ditnursh)  formeil  a  couit,  which  exercised  a 
juriadiction  quite  independent  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  his 
oeward,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  interna)  arrangementa  of  the 
manor.  They  nude  ordert^  amerced  suitors  for  nonappearance,  set 
penahies,  made  presentments,  and  their  orders,  if  proclaimed  from 
the  town  cross,  were  binding  on  all  the  inliabitants.  Like  the 
Sbteeos  of  Ditmanh,  they  made  an  annual  allotment  of  the 
common  fidds  and  meadows,  and  appointed  four  "  grass  stewards," 
whow  duty  it  was  to  sec  that  bulls  were  provided  for  the  common 
use,  and  that  gates  and  hedges  were  kept  in  good  repair.  (*'  Archa»- 
loKia.'33^  J74) 

Before  punuJng  our  subject  further,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
ascertain  precisely  who  were  these  foreign  in^-aden  who  introduced 
the  genn  of  popular  local  government  into  our  midst.  The  Venerable 
Bcde,  who  wrote  some  750  years  after  the  invattion,  tella  tis  that  they 
t>clor^cd  to  three  povrerful  tribes  of  "Geimany" — the  SaxoR5» 
Anglesi  and  Jutes  <"  HbL  Eccles."  i.  15). 
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Chudius  Ptolemy,  a  celebrated  gcogntpher  or  the  tccond  ccntiirf/ 
is  the  fiisl  author  who  mentions  the  Saxon-t  by  name  He  placet 
them  noTib  of  the  Elbe,  upon  '*  the  nccV  of  the  Cimbric  cbcrsoncae," 
and  upon  the  three  "Saxon  UUndft."  The  j^erinmla  of  Dcmnaik 
continjcd  to  bear  the  nanic  of  the  "  Cinibric  chcnoot^"  althou^l 
its  roruKi  dciiu.cn^,  the  Celtic  Cimbri,  hod  at  that  pciiod  bccu  dift*J 
placed  by  nationn  of  Gothic  origin.  Ita  "  neck,"  or,  In  other  words« 
th«  tetritcry  intervening  between  tlic  Elbe  and  the  Eidrr,  becamo 
known  in  later  timc«  ai;  NordalbingiA,  t>ecau£e  it  lay  nortl>  ofthttj 
Albis  or  Ell>e,  and  Old  &ixany,  becduxe  il  wat  the  origiiul  home  < 
the  SaxoD  race.  It  compri-^ed  the  prminccs  of  Ditmar&h,  Hobaiia, 
and  Slormani.  Ditmanh  coi^sisis,  for  the  most  part,  of  lovr-lyincj 
country,  protected  by  great  sea  banks.  Holsatia  was  a  tract 
forest  land  immediately  to  tlie  ea:(linird,  while  Stormaria,  the  mo£t 
southern  province^  was  a  dismal  marsh,  extending  along  the  course 
of  the  Elbe  to  a  point  some  few  miles  above  tbe  dty  of  Hamburg; 
It  rcraairs  for  us  to  notice  the  three  island,s,  which  formed  the 
rematntng  territory  held  by  the  Saxons  at  the  pctiod  when  Ptolemy 
wrote.  The  frst  wis  North  Strandt,  on  the  coast  of  Sleswicic, 
fonnerly  twenty  mies  long  by  seven  breads  but  now  almoHt  enttrclf  | 
annihilated  by  encroachments  of  the  sea.  The  second  was  Busen, 
an  embarked  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eider,  and  ihe  third  was 
Heligoland,  ibe  "holy  iaIc,"  vhich  ties  aomc  forty  milc%  out  at  sea 
(Turner's  "  Hist,  of  Anglo- Saxons "),  Both  Duucn  and  Hcligolaxul 
are  KufTcring  the  same  fate  as  Norditnndl,  and  are  being  gradinlly 
devoured  by  the  waves  of  the  Cermr^n  Ocean-  The  Saxons  aro 
deBCxibcrl  by  a  writer  af  the  seventh  rrntnry  n»  a  people  scttl^yl  upon 
the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  in  trackless  ftwramps(In<iorus,Orig.  9,  >), 
The  name  of  Julac,  Ciotx,  or  Gutx  wa5  applied  to  ihc  Gothic 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Sleswick^  which  anervrards  obtained  from 
them  the  name  of  South  Jutland  The  Angles  Becle  tells  us,  came 
from  the  country  known  as  the  '*  angle"  {anp$ius),  which  had  ei'Cr 
since  remained  unoccupied  1>etween  the  territories  of  the  Jutes  and 
Saxons.  We  arc  inclined  at  first  to  regard  this  sutement  as  a  mere 
play  upon  words,  com[«irablc  to  Oregon's  epigram,  "niW  Ai90  ud 
tffl^/iV  but  the  writer  evidently  had  in  mind  the  name  of  a  distrkc 
on  the  cast  coast  of  Slcswick,  which  is  stiU  known  as  Anglen  or 
Angcln.  This  h  made  clear  by  the  sutcmcnt  of  Ethelwerdt  a 
clironiclcr  uf  tlic  tcntli  century  :  "Old  England  is  shuatc  between 
the  SuAOiia  and  Jutes,  and  hiu  in  it  a  capiiat  town,  whldi  in  S^ixon  is 
called  Slcswick^  but  in  Danish  Haithaby,"  The  uttic  locality  is 
more  vaguely  indicated  by  King  Alfred  in  his  iian^tion  of  the 
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"History  of  Oro^us,"  foTt  in <3cs<TibiiigiTOyigomide  b^  Ohth^re of 
Halgoland,  he  writes  :  "Ohthcrc  »ays  tfat  he  SKikd  in  fivcday^ 
from  Sciringes-heale  to  tlie  port  which  men  call  Hsethum  (perhaps 
HitthahyX  which  lies  between  (he  Wends,  Saxons^  and  Angles,  ainj 
foRDS  part  of  Denmark.  When  Ohtherc  uiled  to  Hxthum  from 
Scffinges-hc&lc,  Denmaik  was  on  his  port  ^idc,  anda  wide  sea  on  his 
itarbotrd  side,  for  three  days.  Aod  two  dap  bcrorc  he  came  to 
HatiliuED,  Gotland  and  SiUcndc  and  many  i^aiids  were  on  his  star* 
bosud  ^dc  (on  these  lands  the  Angles  dvrctt  before  they  cjinc  lo  this 
country),  and  for  tvo  days  ibo  islands  whieh  belong  to  Denmaik 
were  on  bis  port  sidc^" 

Hengisl,  according  to  Ncnnius  (c.  37),  came  from  lh«  hUoi 
Angul,  10  we  miy  take  it  thai  the  Angles  nnginnlly  ocrupred  a 
portion  of  the  east  coast  of  JutTand  and  the  adjacent  islandi.  The 
*'dkr«e  powcfAtl  tribes"  who  held  the  fronlicrs  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia  were^  therefore,  near  neighbours,  near  kinnmen,  and 
spoke  the  same  language.  Indeed,  we  should  regard  them  as  one 
bomc^eneoaa  race  were  \\  not  for  the  fact  tl^at,  long  after  their 
settlement  in  Britain,  there  appears  lo  have  existed  a  broad  dis- 
tinction, in  name,  at  any  rate,  between  the  Saxons  of  Sussex,  Essex, 
We»ex,  and  Middlesex,  and  the  Angles  of  the  North  and  Midlands. 
The  line  of  the  ancient  \Vatling  Street  seems  to  have  separated  the 
Savons  from  the  Angles,  just  as  in  aftet  times  it  did  the  Saxons  from 
the  Danes. 

The  Angles  perha|)s  contained  a  larger  Scandinavian  element 
tbau  iheir  more  Teutonic  neighbourti  the  Sa^ioru.  The  former  were 
the  predominant  race,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  new  country  ;  the 
Saxonfi,  properly  so-ealled,  were  fewer  in  numbers,  the  Jules,  if  they 
ever  formed  a  distinct  tribe,  were  still  leS9  numerous,  and  soon  lost 
their  identity.  Bede  telh  u«  that  Kent  was  occupied  by  the-  Jiii(4, 
and  It  is  significant  that  the  county  is  cut  up  into  five  peculiar 
divisions  called  "bthes»"  \  term  pos^ibl/  derived  from  the  Jutuh 
word  iiihin^:^  meaning  a  military  expedition,  and  «o  denoting  a 
dbtrict  liable  ID  o:»mribuic  loihe  same  (Lappenberg,  97). 

During  tlie  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maximinn  the  Saxons,  10 
company  with  their  allies  the  Franks,  were  Infesting  the  <x)asts  of 
Belgic  Gaul  and  Armorica  to  such  an  extent  that  a  ficei  was  stationed 
at  Boulogne,  under  the  command  of  Carausius,  whoNC  successor  bore 
the  title  "  Count  of  the  Saion  shore/'  in  order  to  keep  them  in  clieck 
("Eulropius/'  9,  It);  but  «  the  beginning  of  the  following  centtiry 
allibe  sea^shore  of  itie  continent  from  Jutland  to  the  Rhine  was 
occupied  by  a  great  confederation  of  Gothic  tribcsj  whom  Rocuan 


fassUftd  by  tlkc  vrml  ta  tbfi  jzn  44%  it  CbhiJetit  n  ifacttleof 
Thukd,  of  chfcc  iM  OBcned  Ucfa,  noiwiiidei  by  Um>^  aoA 
Honi,  brotbai,  vbo  cbiiMd  divine  daiect  firca  Woden-  AagliB 
An4  Sttzoni  look  poncaoen  of  oor  cio^^n  tbom,  tad  oDed  the 
iudi  after  iheir  own  ruxoo.  We  need  go  no  fartfaer  thaa  I 
lor  tttAiplct.  Slcjnine  (near  ShorehuD)  appcan  in  old  1 
Mittmingi*.  KovihetoninaiiOQAVLf  b^apiortbei 
Ui«  phml  of  waic  Suon  patroftfttiwi  Slwumpt,  tbocfoit^  nkcsai 
Um  Surnuip  or  doccndaiUt  of  Sucii,  vtio  were  prcnmubl;  the 
Orififitl  oocupicn  of  Uie  Saxon  nllisc  there  situate^  Tbe  hoiKlnd, 
mbkh  oocnpriwd  the  port  oTRyc,  b  alio  called  Staneings  in  Domci- 
djy  JJookp  IfasUngi,  called  In  Ibe  Saxon  chronicle  H^cstiDgis,  and 
rojmjdgi,  rcreTTc<l  to  in  a  chancr  of  KiogE^Jgaras  Pumr^pis,  hdong 
to  the  iaoM!  category.  SodoWorthing,  tianmg,  Wartling,  Patchii^, 
and  l^ncinft,  for  Domciday  Boot:  ^ties  all  Uie»e  namct  in  a  pUual 
fofcn  ;— Oidin|Cf,  llcrtingc*,  U'alingci,  Pjlcluni^es  And  L^ncin^o. 
Beddiflgluiin  J>  tl)c  "borne"  of  the  D^cdingv  or  iOQi  cf  Bxda, 
U'Ulingdoci  a  ibe  "  down  "  of  the  Willing*,  And  WAthJngton  the  tun 
or  tovnihfp  of  llio  Wumgi,  or  foni  oi  Wosa.  The  mode  in  vhJch 
ihd  new-comcn  occupied  the  country  thowi  ihat  they  had  already 
Acquired  a  hfgU  degree  of  organiiation.      Every  eorl  or  ntheling  vrho 
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tceonpanitd  an  expedition  h;id  as^gned  to  him,  by  lot  or  arrari^e- 
mentt  i  shuc  of  th€  conquered  tenilory.  Hin  dweUii^g  nuikcd  the 
sile  of  a  future  u>wnship.  Around  it  clustered  the  homesteads  of 
the  ccorb  or  freemen,  who  were  actually  or  iheortlically  hif  kinsmen 
and  blood  relations.  The  ceorrs  toft  or  homestead  l^d  attached 
to  it  a  aort  or  small  cnclosuTo,  and  **  as  much  laud  as  vas  requblte 
to  form  a  garden,  kitchen  garden,  and  for  flax  and  other  culture, 
which  required  a  consiant  protection  against  the  common  stubble 
and  CaUoiff  pasturage  nghtis  and  nild  beasts  ns  well  as  ^mallei 
enclosures  for  dltlc  tequiiin^  especial  care  uid  atteotion,  and  which 
could  he  pat  up  in  the  farmj^rds  in  the  %  ilhige-"  {Noasc's  '*  A^i* 
oaltu rat  Community  of  the  Middle  Ages/'  Ouvry'stTJiniUiion,  p.  17,) 
TTii*  petty  enclofiUf^  of  "toft  and  croft'  was  someiimtis  colkd  the 
/ifffj  and  formed  the  Eng1ishmAii'&  c^tle,  the  only  tand  which  he 
cotild  properly  call  h«  own,  \\\iX  ihtt  entire  village,  including  thr 
dwellings  of  eoil.  ceorl.  and  serf  alike,  was  surrounded  by  what  was 
^rtxcfiUfra  called  f^  Itin,  a  stockaded  rampart  and  ditch,  from 
which  we  derive  the  expression  "  township  "  {tunsdf^)  applied  to  an 
En^sh  Tillage  and  its  appurtenant  territories.  Profcs&or  Leo  con- 
siders that  the  familiar  suffix  ham  in  i:<1ace'r^mes  has  a  technicaJ 
Boeming  etjoivalcnt  to  (hat  of  tun,  and  the  mcrrc  fact  of  ilic  village 
being  desisted  ''the  enclosure,"  implies  ihat  the  rest  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  township  was  wholly  devoid  of  permanent 
fences,  and  such,  in  fad,  was  the  case.  A  portion  of  that  tenitory 
was  reserved  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  eorl,  in  virtue  of  his 
aoculI  position,  and  of  that  wc  will  uy  no  morc>  The  rcmaLndcr  was 
assigned  for  the  common  uk  and  bcndit  of  the  free  community, 
in  the  praportion  of  one  hide  of  land  for  each  household,  and 
consisted  of  (1)  plough  lands  for  growing  a  succcsuon  of  erope, 
(a)  meadow  bnd  for  hay^  and  (3)  rough  pasture-  The  plough-lands 
were  divided  into  an  immense  number  of  small  allotment^ 
separated  by  wide  margins  of  unptotighed  turf,  and  usually 
consisting  of  one  acre  apiece.  These  acre  stiipa  were  annually 
distfibated  among  the  ceorls  by  lot,  or  in  rotation,  according  to  the 
bye-laws  and  r^ulations  devised  by  the  Sun-gemot,  that  is  to  say,  the 
moot  OiT  assembly  of  the  township,  which  met  under  the  presidency 
of  its  elected  reeve  at  tlie  sacred  tree  or  mound  dedicated  for  the 
purpose*  Motcombe,  at  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  is  the  "coombc"  or 
hollow  behind  the  old  church  where  the  tvn-^iH&t  may  have  held 
I  its  mectinga  in  ancient  times.  The  great  hill  called  the  Mote,  at 
B  Brampton,  Cumberland,  may  be  so  named  for  a  similar  reatoa 
\   Every  ceorl,  as  owner  of  a  family  dwelling,  enjoyed  the  right  of 
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l>k>usbtog  tnd  soiriDg  and  gathchDg  the  yeai'a  com-crop  from  u 
luanj  acm  strips  ju  were  for  the  time  being  allotted  to  hJm.  Hii 
acre  stri lis  di<l  not  1i(=  tuf;cthcr  iu  oiic  U(Kk,t>ul  were  vridcly  scattered 
<»nrr  the  open  GcUl,  in  oc<kr  that  he  ni^ht  oUaiu  his  due  ahare  of 
tbo  beat  Und  at  well  a<  of  the  poorer  soil,  and  hia  »ciuteccd  atripi 
«^re  'T  /Af  ag^tgaU  tciwed  hli  "  jvdland,"  from  the  Eftct  of  tbctc 
having  l>een  originally  meted  out  b;  the  pud  or  mcasnnng-rod. 
When  harreat  wma  nt'cr  the  yardboda  reverted  to  the  community, 
und  all  its  membera  could  turn  out  cattle  to  groie  upon  the  entire 
aiea  of  stubble  Next  >xar  i  fresh  portion  of  the  eomcnon  ploagh* 
land  iras  allotted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  tlie  part  vhich  had  bcea 
ploughed  in  the  previous  year  was  allowed  to  lie  falloir,  in  order  thtt 
the  linU  might  recover  its  full  power  of  fertiltsation*  The  ccorl  had 
the  further  right  of  winning  his  hay  from  hU^tottncnt  of  the  meadow 
land,  and,  when  the  crop  was  carried,  of  paatunng  hia  cattle  on  the 
irfaole  of  the  mown  Jidd,  and  the  right  of  sending  hia  cattle  at  ali 
liaiC5,  under  the  care  of  the  village  herdsmen,  to  the  rough  postitrc 
in  the  heath  and  woodiAnd  which  girdled  the  township^  Here,  too^ 
lie  pfoljably  possessed  the  right  of  taking  *' botes"  or  ncccssaiiOt 
that  is  to  say,  what  in  btcr  times  wis  known  A3  hou^c-bote  ot  Kood 
to  repair  his  l>uilding3,  fite-botc:  or  wood  for  fuel,  plough^botc  or 
«aft'U>te  lor  repairing  the  agrictiltural  planE,  and  haybote  for 
mending  tic  hays  or  fences.  The  tcrins  corresponding  to  boto  fn 
the  Nottnan -French  were  **ctlover»,"  dcsHved  From  the  ^erh  eiti*j§tr^ 
io  furnish,  and  "  esvirts  "  from  ttutrter,  which  means  lo  clc.ir  ground 
of  scrub.  Lastly,  the  owrvership  of  the  household  carried  with  it 
Ihe  riglu  to  dig  peat  in  the  common  peat  moss>  and  to  iish  in  the 
waters  t>elonginf;  to  the  community.  But  all  these  righta  were 
strictly  subject  to  the  byelaws  framed  by  the  vdtage assembly,  and 
Tfere  enjoyed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  township.  The  ccorl 
was  probably  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  community,  and 
received  possession  of  the  acre-strips  constituting  his  yardland,  by 
the  s)rmt>Dlical  delivery  of  a  piece  of  tUff  or  twig  of  a  tree,  in  the 
presence  of  his  fellow  freemen.  At  any  rale  the  modem  ceremony 
of  "idmitung"  the  copyholder  or  customary  tenant  of  the  manor 
seems  to  have  originated  from  some  such  practice;  At  Malmesbury, 
c^cn  in  recent  times,  the  delivery  of  allotments  to  commoners  was 
nccompanicd  by  the  icpcticion  of  some  curious  doggerel  rhymca 
which  are  evidently  of  great  anti<|uity  : — 

T^ii  knd  and  (wig  E  give  lo  ther, 

A>  free  M  Athrhian  ^^  it  me, 

And  I  hop*  A  U-ring  br^ei  thou  yrl\\  bf* 
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How  and  vh^  tht^  yinlbndf  of  th«  township  ccA^^d  to  be 
Allotted  in  rotation  amongst  all  the  mentbcr^  of  the  community,  and 
became  pcnnAnenily  xt^tA  in  certain  individual  mcmbeis,  to  tbe 
exclusion  of  the  rest,  wc  can  only  conjecture.  However,  in  some  of 
tbe  Swiss  cantons,  where  tie  ame  primitive  system  of  cultmtiori 
Gurrires,  we  find  Ihe  allotments  di&tnbutcd,  not  «yr>'  year,  but  at 
intemis  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  j-eara,  and  even  for  life,  while,  upon 
the  dcftth  of  a  corumoner,  the  right  to  culliviie  or  posture  the 
allotment  of  the  deceased  passes,  in  some  instances,  to  his  son  or 
widow,  until  a  new  division  of  the  common  land  inkes  place. 
(Lavele)-c,  "  PrimiiiTc  Property,"  English  tranilaiion,  p,  93,) 
SJmtbr  cuftoim,  prer^ilin};  in  tltU  country,  would  spccdil)  crcato 
a  spcciea  of  tenant-n'ghtj  which  would  naturally  develop  into  a 
customary  citatc  of  inheritance. 

Several  Saxon  town*hipii  were  grouped  together  into  larger  dis- 
trictfi  called  hundreds  In  the  Anglian  counties  they  are  uaually 
styled  wapentakes  or  wird^.  The  hundred  had  its  origin  in  the 
military  organisntion  of  iht  nnrienl  Gt'rm-in  tribes,  as  descril)ed  hy 
Tadtus.  In  England  it  was  a  merely  con\^ntional  term,  applied  to 
1  collection  of  towT\ships,  united  for  the  purpose  of  local  Eovcm- 
men*.  The  hundred  also  had  its  assemhly  the  "hnndrcd-gemot,'* 
to  which  each  township  sent  its  reere  or  heidman,  and  four  other 
members  to  act  as  it?  representatives.  The  hundrcd-gemot  fonned 
a  court  of  appeal  from  tlie  decisTons  or  the  tun-gcmots,  and  settled 
quntions  of  dispute  between  village  and  village.  It  is  easy  to 
[migine  how  the  native  population  must  have  melted  a^ay  in  the 
face  of  so  powerful  and  clannish  an  organisation  as  the  Saxon  town- 
ship. The  man  who  failed  10  obtnin  admission  to  the  charmed 
circte  of  the  \ntlage  communily,  as  a  fiaJtious  oradoj>ted  kinsman  of 
tbe  local  corl,  could  hold  n^  projiccty,  and  could  have  no  iiiore  civil 
tighti  than  a  mere  serf. 

Time  brought  with  it  many  changes,  end  those  not  violent  bat 
gmduil,  in  the  constitution  of  ihc  townsihip^  Tracts  of  unoccupied 
landj  which  hnd  long  been  regarded  ai  the  common  property  of  the 
nation,  eventually  became  the  dcmctne  of  the  ling,  and  were 
granted  hy  him  to  his  companJons  in  arm*,  whr>  cxerciurd  the  rights 
of  ehief  lords  of  the  hundred  and  its  component  unil«.  The  eorls^ 
or  atheKogs,  the  old  hrtdit^ry  landed  nobility,  became  in  turn 
subordinate  lonis  of  petty  manors  co  extensile  with  the  ancient 
townships.  The  free  commonen  held  their  yardUnd^  according  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  the  township,  but  nominally  "  at  the  will  cf  the 
Ion]  and  according  to  the  custom  of  die  manor,"  as  the  phrase  ran, 
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find  xhcij  Tctve  ct  ealdorman,  instead  of  being  elected  by 
(uti'Setnot»  becamea  m«r^  nominee  or  itcwaid  of  the  lord  of  tin 
iTUinor.  The  ptmcipl«  of  f(-n<bli£m  had  eridmtly  taken  deep  root 
in  Knfland  before  ever  WUiani  the  Korm^in  set  foot  upon  our 
shores.  Ulih  the  spread  of  Christianity,  tornshtpf  wert  grouped 
tOf[ethcr,  to  os  to  form  anoUier  terriiorttl  division,  the  ccdcsiasUeal 
pariih,  and  the  ftmcticTis  of  the  ancient  tun-gemol  were  lost  in  thoie 
of  the  nunori^il  court  and  the  parochial  rcsUy^  It  wiU  thus  be  seea 
that  the  boun<Ur>-  of  Uie  pirith  is  often  the  roost  venerable  rcl!c  cf 
antiquity  which  it  possesses.  The  stream,  or  other  nitural  feature 
of  the  landscape,  which  originally  formeJ  the  limit  of  a  Brituh  tn~be, 
or  Ronuui  colony,  has  become  that  of  a  Saion  toft  n^iip  or  hundred, 
an  Englifib  parish  or  county,  a  Nomun  manor  or  barony.  It  h 
somettmci  marked  by  standing  stones  which  possibly  dale  &od 
prclitstork  times*  Thcsv  "hoar  stones"  wure  originally  to  callo!* 
not  from  their  hoAry  appcaiance^  but  from  the  Cnct  tli^t  iliey  arc 
hndnurks,  for  the  words  ar,  or  Mr,  in  \Vcbh,  and  cr,  or  tw,  in 
Saxon,  mean  a  limil  or  boundary.  We  fiT^d  the  rame  epithet 
applied  to  ancient  trocs»  which  for  generations,  and  it  may  be 
ccntiineii,  came  to  aid  the  ahort-lived  memory  of  the  pc^uantry  vben 
they  perambulated  and  beat  the  boundaries.  Speed'*  map  of 
Devonshire  shows  a  "  hoar  oak  "  on  the  line  of  divluon  bctir<een 
that  county  and  Somcnelihire.  Ebc^hcrc  we  lind  a  Aara9 
afioUfr,  or  hoar  apple-tree,  such  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Sucon 
dironiclc,  around  whose  aged  trunk  raged  the  battle  of  Hanlnfis^ 
and  "harc^tones"  and  "war^tones"  innumerable,  which  all  form 
ancient  landmarks.    ("  ArchsologtSt"  aj,  aj,) 

We  will  noiT  briefly  notice  the  nature  of  the  three  principal  land 
measures  used  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons :  the  acre,  the  yardland,  and 
the  hide.  The  Saxon  acer,  like  the  Latin  i^^,  originally  signified  a 
field  of  indeterminate  siM.  In  this  sense  it  survive*  in  the  surrumes 
Akerrnan,  meaning  ficld-nuEi,  and^Vhiiaker,  meaning  white-field,  but 
at  a  very  c-uly  period  it  was  u^cd  to  denote  a  strip  of  arable  land  In 
the  common  field  of  the  township,  containing  is  much  land  as  one  of 
the  common  ploughs  drawn  by  a  team  of  eight  oxen  could  plough  in  a 
working  day.  We  may  com[>are  with  it  the  French  Xcnn /^tritit/,  nnd 
the  German  vwr^n,  which  both  signify  an  acre  of  ground,  but  mean 
literally  "  a  day's  work  "  and  "  a  morning's  work.*'  ^Vhe^  we  speak 
of  an  acre  nowadays  wc  mean  any  area  of  land  which  contains  the 
cjcact  quantity  of  4.840  square  yards,  but  it  would  surprise  many 
people  to  Icam  that  the  aae  of  an  earlier  period  had  a  conventional 
fAtfjV.    Such,  ncvcTlhcle*^,  appears  to  hare  been  the  case^  for  Du 
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Oingo  IclU  U9  thil  ihe  Engllih  acre,  racnilofied  in  llic  *•  HUlory  of 
BitTte  Abtx-y,"  vAt  40  pcrch^^s  in  Irngth  and  four  in  Ureadtli,  and 
«vim  Dr.  Jcshntcin  derin»  It  as  "a  quaniU^  of  land  containing  in 
length  40  pcTcJia  and  four  in  brcadih/'  Now,  40  perches  make  a 
fuflong,  and  a  furlong,  as  Spclman  informs  ut,  mcaiu  a  "  furroir* 
Icng,"  CT  length  of  llic  fjrrnw  in  a  ploughed  field.  It  Is  very  incon- 
renient  when  ploughing  a  small  allotment  of  land  to  be  continually 
tvming  the  plough,  so  it  seems  lo  liave  been  the  custom  fr^m  time 
immemorial  to  lay  out  the  acre  strips,  so  that  the  funows  might  be 
Q5  long  as  possibly  and  so  thai  the  plough  might  travel  40  perche*. 
Of  one  eighth  of  1  mile,  wahout  a  turn.  W'c  can  now  pcrccire  why 
it  was  that  the  aUotmcnts  in  Lbe  common  fields  of  our  country 
grillages  were  ao  absurdly  long  in  proportion  10  their  width,  for  if 
Uicy  contained  an  acre  apiece,  ihcir  length  w.i«  40  perches  or  rods, 
ar.d  ttveir  hrc^Ldth  4  rod^.  If>  as  tvai  frequently  the  ca^e,  they  con- 
taii^  hair  an  acre  apieec,  their  length  wil9  ttill  one  furlong  and 
their  brcAdth  two  rods,  and  if  they  coruisttcd  of  a  quarter  of  an  aere 
only,  or  in  other  words,  a  rood  or  square  rod,  their  length  was  ttill 
40  ro<l4  and  their  width  but  one  rod. 

The  yardbnd,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  was  composed  of  as 
many  acre,  half-acre,  or  quarter-acre  strips  of  the  common  arable 
field  as  the  assembly  of  the  township  could  alTord  to  allot  to  each  of 
its  free  membsrs-  The  yardbnd  »-aricd  greatly  in  ctuantity  according 
to  the  situation  of  it«  component  ^lots,  the  naturt;  of  the  soil,  and 
local  custom,  h^  land  wits  gradually  reclaimed  from  the  forest  sur- 
rounding the  townshipi  and  distributed  in  equal  sliares  among  the 
ctisting  holders  of  yardlands,  the  number  of  acres  in  cvcr>'  yard- 
land  had  a  tendency  to  increase  ("Archiuologia."  33,  a;?).  Indeed, 
as  agriculture  improve<!j  and  the  soil  was  rendered  more  productive, 
the  prdland  and  not  the  hide  came  to  be  regarded  2.%  the  amount  of 
ground  aullicicnt  in  theory  to  support  a  household,  while  in  laet 
acreral  households  ttometimci  contrived  to  live  upon  the  produce  of 
a  single  yardlond.  A  manuieript  relating  to  the  A-bbey  of  Malmcs- 
b«ry  fiiTcs  the  following  definition  of  a  >ardland  ;— "  The  yardland 
contains  94  aerei,  and  four  yardland^  eonsiiititc  a  hide/'  At  Wim- 
bledon, in  Surrey,  a  yardland  eonsisied  of  only  fifteen  ftcre«.  At 
other  places  it  contained  jo,  30^  40,  or  45  acres,  but,  for  convenience 
sake  we  will  adopt  the  ^oMcn  mean,  and  accept  the  definition  gii'cn 
in  a  DQodem  work  on  arithmetic,  "A  yard  of  land=3o  acres/" 

The  bide  anciently  conuincd  as  much  land  of  alt  descrip- 
tions as  was  necessary  for  the  st]p|>ort  of  a  village  householder 
aiid  hb  family,  but,  as  a  definite  laiul  measure,  it  consisted  of  four 
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firdluidi^  v\i  varied  in  propMion  as  its  component  Unit  \i 
fat  iJu^D^ty ;  biu  at  we  luive  adopted  30  acres  as  ihe  average  contents 
of  Hit  yardlandr  «c  may  take  it  that  uo  acres  rtpfcicotcd  the 
Average  srea  of  the  old  English  hide.  Spelman  deliver  i)w  wen) 
•'  hide  "  from  the  Saxon  hy^txn^  "  \o  co^^r"  It  was  applied  originally 
to  Ibc  covered  dwdling  of  the  ceorl  or  houiictioldcf,  and  later  10  Ihe  fl 
land  appurtenant  to  it.  That  this  derivation  is  correct  \%  proved  by  ' 
Ihc  fact  [hat  other  synonymous  terms  have  a  corre»;ponding  signitica* 
iJon.  The  Saxun  naine  for  a  hide  of  lanU,  "hiwl-tc,"  [nc:ann  lilerall/ 
H  family  or  household;  tlie  Ix*w  Latin  "mansa"  comes  ftom  the 
verb  rrtattir£,  to  dwell ;  "  ciMia  "  is  derived  from  ^asa^  "  a  coltAgc  "  ; 
k' while  "  CxmiliO]''  vrbich  is  uscxl  l>y  the  Venerable  Bcde,  and  translated 
"hide"  by  hi«  Saxon  commentator,  »peaki  for  itself.  It  it  important 
10  ob>;en-c  that  at  the  medisvval  im^niuth  fast  mcrttm  no  account 
was  talif^n  of  thp  v;iliit*  of  that  portion  of  th^  hi<le  Chat  hnpprn«l  lolie 
lyi^g/iiilowt  aiid  thai  circumstance  may  help  to  account  for  ihe  great 
discrepancy  in  the  number  of  <icrcs  composing  the  hide  in  various 
counties  ("  Archxologia,"  1%  a;8),  ^ 

Ifut  it  is  hy  observing  the;  system  of  open-field  cultiralion  as  iti 
existed  in  our  own  country  a  few  generations  ago,  and  by  comparing 
it  with  ilic  same  system  as  it  continues  to  exist  in  Germany  and  h 
other  |xirts  nf  the  continent,  llut  we  are  able  to  rcconstruet  thef 
skeleton  of  the  Saxon  township,  and  to  concdvc  the  spirit  wb^ch 
ammateJ  its  dry  bones.    Let  us  descend  to  mcdem  times  and  jtidgA  h 

Crcty  villAffc,  tap  Utnhall,  in  Ihe  immcdisie  x-iciniry  of  (he  dwelling  hovMf 
aiMi  fum  buiJdini^,  had  some  Jcv  Incloicd  £rus  luid«  for  Ihc  icann£  of  caJv«% 
^  for  other  ulito  wi^icli  it  mjghc  be  (houj;hl  niccMfiry  lo  k«p  ncur  ihc  villiicv 
llhc  ciunmc^n  farmnicail  or  homcttalll,  Arunnil  ihrts  home  inclmurm  lay  the 
arabli  ianJ,  divkkil  inlo  fiM%  vt  nearly  C([ual  uiv  and  usually  Oixtc  in  nuiribrrt 
on  whkh  winicr  and  lumnicr  cropi  ind  fixtlow  follcrwcd  in  lueoecslon.  In  Ibft 
luwcU  Kiwiimb,  am!  "  m  the  warcj'fvrmcJ  lja»c  wf  Iho  rivcrnl  vallc7>,  ta  in 
^lUET  '^'1^  »1j[imin((  the  ajxhln  Ixnt1»  lay  *x/fj*A*m ^c>Hrm/  for  hay  haivctt," 
Bore  itistaot  Innd  Hr^'cd  foj  f<ulutt  and  iirixid,  bat  ihc  paitiuf  a£«  hu  of  two 
find  LbiU ;  the  inlyiag  porljoii  <A  a  bvlln  kind  cnlkd  *'  slinlcd,"  oe  tvUi 
tbciTC  wai  a  IJrtiiL  &i  lo  numticfi  and  L^aiTi  of  cattle,  milch  covs.  diaughl  cattlCi 
ami  i>ihcrii  vliifb  fc>(tuiicd  Ifclltr  fuL>J  during  tW  Hummcr,  and  the  "conunob  " 
ptfttuic*  ort  which  everyone  could  tura  out  m  many  cftti!c  during  the  Rummer  m 
he  hid  lUltkr  lo  bU]7jiorl  dunng  llic  vinter>  Tbui  Ihc  whole  acrcs^  of  tht 
lowDt^itj)  was  dindcd  iik«  one  creat  (nna,  vhich  ^lu  ma<]c  use  of  I7  the  jont 
tCDnnl*  flCC'-in!lu|^  to  u  mufarm  plan-  It  U  only  in  llic  eitrcmc  wcitg  wyv  bCg 
lluLl  ihii  system  hoinerer  jneTailed.    {Xaste,  Ouvry's  lAoUatbn,  p.  iol)  - 

Wc  will  deal  first  viih  the  arable  knd.    Many  of  our  rtiral  phc^ 
names  echo  rustic  terms,  irbichivcte  OJice  upon  ever)'oac*s  lips,  but 
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whiVh  arc  row  wellniglj  rorpottro.  The  "  acres  "  and  "  half-acrc^  " 
mitk  the  site  of  the  old  cocimcn  field,  where  irablc  atiips  hy  side 
by  side,  each  separated  from  the  other  by  a  *'balk"  or  grass  border, 
£uk<t  is  A  SnxoR  word,  meaning  a  ftri)>  of  turf  left  unltTmeO  by 
1  cardess  plotigliman  between  t«'o  parallel  funovs^  and  hence  Uie 
margin  of  grass  Intentionally  IcA  to  prevent  one  neighbour  frcni 
cncrocKhitig  upon  the  allotment  of  anotbcr  in  the  open  field.  In 
some  parts  of  Engbnd  this  grass  border  is  called  a  '^  rccan/'  Tfic 
modem  German  words  ^alktn,  mtn,  and  rarnda/it€H  have  a  precisely 
fimiUr  signification. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  acrc-stripg  arc  termed  ^'rigs"  or 
ridg«,  arul  ibc  0|)en  field  »y^tcm  of  cuUivatioa  ib  £ene;;Ll1/  known 
as  the  "  run-rig  s^'Stcm/'  on  account  of  tta  marked  feature  the  alccrna- 
tion  of  iig  find  rccan,  or  ridgcdup  fiirrowa  and  balk.  The  triangular 
or  p<nntftl  strip,  which  occupied  the  cornet  cf  a  field,  wafi  cnlFed  a 

•  *'  gore  '*  or  "  gored  acre,"  A  block  of  panllel  Acre-ilrips  waa  techaU 
cally  termed  a  "furlong,"  from  the  hct  of  its  being  a  furrow  in 
length,  era  *'shoi,"  which  is  the  Saxon  sccot^i  contribution  or  share; 
and  et'cry  fnrlocig  or  shot  was  bordered  by  a  balk,  much  bronder 
than  those  which  separated  its  constituent  acre-strips,  vherethe  hare 
fat  to  her  form,  and  the  wild  vegetation  fiouri&bcd  tindisturbed  by 
the  plough.  The  balk  which  \Af  at  the  head  of  the  furlong,  'jvhere 
the  ploughs  turned  when  ihey  had  traversed  the  acre-strips,  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  "  headland."  Very  often  the  lie  of 
the  ground  necessitated  ocie  fuilong  being  laid  out  cross  wise  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  others,  go  that  the  headland  of  the  former  abuUed 
on  the  sides  of  the  Utter,  These  transverse  strips  were  then  termed 
"butts"  or,  in  Scotland.  '' butt-riggs."  (Seebohm  :  "The  Engtbb 
Village  Commjnily.'') 

"  ^Vhcn  a  hillndc  formed  part  of  the  open  (idd,  the  strips  almost 
adways  tt^cre  made  to  r^iii,  not  up  and  down  the  bill,  but  horizonially 
alMig  it  \  and  in  ploughing,  the  custom  for  ages  was  always  to  turn 
the  sod  of  tlie  furrow  downhill,  the  plough  eonse^^ucntly  always 
returning  one  way  idle.  If  the  whole  hillside  u-ere  ploughed  In  one 
field,  ihiii  would  rp^sult  in  a  firadiial  travelling  of  the  soil  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  field,  and  it  might  not  tie  noticed.  But  as  in 
the  open  field  system,  the  hillside  was  ploughed  in  strips 
whfa  unploughcd  balks  between  them,  no  sod  could  pas«  in  the 
ploogbing  from  one  strip  to  the  next ;  but  the  process  of  moving  the 
sod  downwards  would  go  on  age  aiter  ago  just  the  same  within  each 
individual  strip.  In  other  words,  every  year's  ploughing  took  a  sod 
from  the  higher  edge  of  the  strip,  and  put  it  on  the  lower  edge ;  and 
the  result  was  that  the  strips  became  in  lime  long  level  temces^  one 
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above  llie  other,  atid  the  balks  between  them  grew  into  steep  roagli 
baoksof  long  grass,  covered  oflcn  vith  mtural  sclfsomi  brambles 
and  bushct<  These  banks  between  the  plough-made  terraces  arc 
generally  called  fymhts  or  Unas,  and  the  word  \i  often  applied  to 
the  terraced  strips  ihccnidves,  whichgo  by  the  name  of '  the  linces' " 
(Sccbohm ;  Ibid.  p.  5).  The  word  "lynch"  is  the  same  as  the 
Saxon  h/tiu^  which  la  often  used  in  old  duirtets  to  signify  a  boiiudaiy 
tjAiik.  In  Coopci's  "  rroviiicudbms  of  Su»scx  "  a  link  b  deiincd  13 
"agreen  or  woodod  bank,  jiln^iys  on  tlic  side  of  a  htll  between  two 
pieces  of  cultiiuted  Und."  The  name  of  "The  Linlu'*  occurs  at 
Eastbourne^  while  examples  of  their  peculiar  formfition  naaj  be 
seen  upon  thr  c!own«[d<?«  at  Jevinp.lon  In  ihe  RSmci  nMghltourhood, 
where  tliey  are  popularly  redded  as  the  remains  of  a  Roman  eampi 
Save  the  mark  t 

Such  was  the  "&ir  Geld  full  of  folk"  which  ll^e  fourteenth 
century  poet  William  Langland  saw  in  his  vision  concerning  Piers 
the  pLoughman,  where  all  manner  of  men — the  mean  and  the 
rich--in  *^  cring  and  sowing  sn-onlcen  full  hard-"  Tiers  told  the 
pilgrims  tliat  he  had  a  half-actc  to  erie.  Tlicn  he  and  the  pit* 
grims  set  about  ploughing  the  balf-aerc;  while  "diggers  and  delvert 
digged  up  the  balks,"  and  the  reprobaie  ** Sloth"  remarks  that, 
tJiougli  he  liaj  been  priest  and  parson  for  more  than  thirty  winten, 
he  could  ndihci  "  soL-f^.  nor  &ing,  ror  saints'  lives  read"  ^  but  he 
did  know  how  to  find  a  Itajc  in  a  furlong  {^U.  p<  id). 

The  common  field  was  in  general  subject  to  a  thrce-coune 
syatcm  of  cultivation,  and,  in  consequence,  comprised  three  tracts, 
each  of  which  in  turn  became  ibc  winter-field,  Eummer- field,  ;Liid 
fallow.  In  the  first  year  the  old  fallow  waa  broken  up,  and  "tilth- 
grain."  that  is  to  say,  wheal,  was  grown  ujjon  the  newly  tilled  land.  In 
the  second  year  the  etch  or  stubbk  field  waa  ploughed,  and  "etch- 
grain,"  that  is,  oats  or  sometimes  beans,  were  sown  upon  it  in  the 
sj)ring,  and  in  the  third  year  the  tract  lay  bare  and  fallow.  The 
acre-strips  comporting  the  yardlands  of  the  commoners  were  intet- 
niiKCd  and  scattered  in  wild  confusion  over  these  three  tracts  or 
fields,  and  this  intermixture  was,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the 
result  of  ttieir  having  been  originally  allotted  annually  in  this  manner 
purposely,  and  in  oidi^r  that  cadi  commoner  should  have  his  due 
proportion  of  good  and  bad  Lmd  UTicn  the  crop  was  carried,  the 
common  arable  field  was  manured  by  folding  sbccp  upon  It.  For 
cjumplc,  at  Bciwickt  in  Su&^ci:,  during  the  1a.^t  century,  the  *'  hinc," 
or  arable  upland  held  in  common,  or  to  u»c  die  local  cxprcuion  *'ia 
tenantry,"  contained  155  acres,  divided  into  s^S  intermixed  stripi ; 
And,   AS   there  were  no   fences,  k  cwtd   onlf  be   depastured  in 
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autuniD-  Evory  commoncf,  ihcreforc,  contributed  n  oMtiin  number 
of  «hc<>p,  in  proprtrtion  to  \\\%  or  her  holding,  t^.  Thomas  Susnn, 
fourteen  ihecp ;  AVidoflf  Oodly,  sixteen  sheep ;  so  as  to  form  a 
"tenant  flock/'  or  commwi  flock,  which  vas  fed  and  folded  on  the 
strips  and  balks  composing  the  lainc,  aeeording  to  strict  rules, 
("Scss,  Arch.  Coll."  6,139.) 

U'e  will  ne^t  deal  with  the  meadow  ground  of  the  old  English 
township.  This,  like  the  arable  Geld,  was  distributed  in  allotments 
by  rotation  or  lotj  and  when  all  the  commoners  had  carried  their 
crop  of  bay,  the  whole  meadow  became  subject  lo  the  grazing  rights 
of  the  commtuiity,  according  to  local  custom,  '"used  time  out  of 
mind,  whereof  the  memory  of  man  ran  not  10  the  contrary "  The 
common  mowing  ground  was  sonicUmcs  known  as  tlic  '*  Lammas 
lands"  Dt  '*  Lammas  mcidoWK,*"  because 

It  f?|L  ibout  (he  LdiDTn^tHep 
When  huiT)jniI&  win  Ihrir  hny, 

that  Ihc  caldc  were  driven  10  pasture  on  the  mown  grasa  field.  The 
common  rncadow  of  the  before  mentioned  manor  of  A^ton  and 
Cote  wa»  pernunentty  divided  by  meant  of  boundary  stones  into 
sixteen  large  shares,  technically  known  as  "layings-out,"  and  each 
laying'Out  was  subdivided  inlo  four  smaller  shares,  tailed  "sets." 
But  as  the  sixty  four  sets  were  not  e^iujilty  productive  of  hay,  it  was 
neeessiry  ihal  there  should  be  an  annual  distribution  of  them 
anion£;st  the  tenants  by  bt.  Now,  each  of  the  sixteen  hidc-^  of  land 
which  formed  the  manor  had  from  lime  immemorial  made  use  of  a 
peculiar  and  dis'-inoiivc  mirk^  and  the  names  of  these  mysterious 
marks  have  been  presenxd  to  ns  ;  they  were  as  follows  :— 
The  ooe,  t«^,  and  three  **oa  right, **  Lt.  puillel  uprtghl 

«~k« I  II  111 

Tbe  two  on  rlfihc  and  on«  at  head,  the  Greek  IT         •       .       .       «        H]" 

The  ibrve  oo  lEghl  aa^I  one  *l  heat!,  ihe  Gnelc  H  with   ihree  ^^ 

dowa  strokes ||| 

Tlic  pn'ot,  two  conccQCric  circlu  repeseniht^  a  tonsure      .        •        *    (  ^  / 

T1;(  craoc'^fboi  (latterly  lhclKin'»  fool) /^ 

The  hcattlcu,  i,t,  a  cxoss  itiihotii  \  Eicad ^ 

The  yxtm  , /\ 

The  trow 4* 

The  rceL  e  ctok  with  eroned  end>    «.**..«^ 

Tfc«  pfel  piltcrV  iho  fo-tcg  pAit)       .        » P 

one,  Iwo,  Ihrte,  *xA  fouf,  ■■  tliirut  o^rf"  /-'.  pasJld  horueotil 
itroLn        <>••«■••■       ^—  ^z  ^3  ^z 
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In  Dttminh/^/OT/M/  meant  the  band  of  gilt  leather  which 
sdomcd  the  head  of  the  unciuait^ii  girl  The  »ame  symbol  was 
called  in  Sussex  the  'MoEcr,"  which  ia  probably  the  Sajcoa  void 
4chUr^  daugh:cj  (■*  Archxologia,"  37,  387),  A*  txtsy  hide  of 
AstOD  IhlanoT  contained  four  yardlmda,  the  tenants  of  these  four 
coiuponeitt  yaiiJUniJs  u^cd  the  umc  maik  in  common.  Wbeo  the 
hay  crop  of  ihc  great  common  meadow  w«a  Teady  for  cutting^  the 
^rus  atewardi  and  the  "uxtenu"  called  a  general  roecting  of  the 
QOaUDOnera.  Each  of  those  who  ha<]  tlie  right  of  mowing  bay  in 
ihc  common  m<^aclow  brought  trilh  him  a  pi«ce  of  wood,  on 
which  vrai  carved  luch  one  of  the  abovo^nanned  maHta  as  wik  proper 
to  the  hide  in  which  his  yardLind  by.  The  *'  sels  ^  of  tncadow-laDd 
were  Lbca  balloted  for  in  the  fi^Hcwmti  iiunner  :--Fotir  of  the  com- 
moDen  came  forward  and  deposited  their  marks  in  a  bat,  and  a 
boy  drew  them  out  one  l>y  one,  after  giving  the  hat  a  good  thake. 
The  first  mark  diawn  entitled  its  owner  to  have  bis  share  of 
m»dow  in  eet  Number  i,  the  second  drawn  in  td  Number  2^  the 
third  in  set  Number  5,  and  the  fourth  in  set  Number  4.  Four  more 
commoners  thirn  come  forward,  and  the  same  process  was  repeated, 
until  the  whole  »ixty-four  sets  had  t:een  di5tribute<I.  Each  man 
ibcrcupon  maikcd  the  set  or  strip  of  meadow  vhich  bad  bllen  to 
bis  share  by  cutting  on  ihc  tuif  his  own  proper  mark  {**  Aichxologia," 
3J)  '75)'  M.vks  of  a  aimiUi  nature  wcie  u»cd  in  ilie  sUoUncnt  of 
the  fourteen  so-called  "*  hides  "  of  common  mcjidow  among  the  holdera 
of  yardlands  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Soutbcasc,  Sussex.  In 
the  btter  dec  the  symbols  were  termed  the  one-score  —  (one  bori- 

lontal  stroke)  tip  to  seven  score  (*c\'cn  boriiontal  smtkes}  =  the 
doter  ?  the  dung  hook  ^   the  cross  -ft  the  two  C's,  thcD,  and 


lieh      1 


the  drinker 


'1' 


("Suss.  Arch.  Coll*'  4.  307)-     At  Berwick,  in 


the  same  county,  the  dole  lands  {i.e.  meadow  lands  divided  into  dole* 
or  shares)  were  Mt  out  in  equal  proportions  for  mowing,  and  lots 
were  drawn  from  a  hat  ("Susr,  Arch.  Coll."  6,  339). 

In  the  parish«^  ofCongreibury  And  Puxion,  Somersetshire,  were 
two  tojge  pieces  of  common  meadow  called  the  "East  and  Wc«t 
Dolemoors,"  which  were  dirided  into  separate  acre  strips  eadi  of 
which  had  a  peculiar  mark  cut  upon  the  turf,  such  as  the  **  bom,'* 
the  "  four  oxen  and  a  marc,"  the  "  two  oxen  and  a  marc,"  ttie  "  pol^ 
axe,"the" cross/' the  "dung-fork,"  the  "own,"  the  "duck's  nest," 
the  "hand-rccV  and  the  "liarc's  uil."  On  the  Situidity  preceding 
Old  Midsummer  Day  the  commoners  assembled  at  the  spot,  and  a 


~]ituiib<f  of  appldir  which  had  previously  been  mirknl  Cn  ibe  umfi 
manner  as  ihc  doles  cr  ^rcs  of  mcadoir,  were  placed  in  a  bag  or 
hat  and  distributed  amongst  them  by  a  boy.  At  the  close  of  the 
distiibution  each  coffunooer  repaired  to  his  aUotmoil  as  the  apple 
directed  hirr,  and  took  poascoion  for  the  ensuing  year.  An 
adjournment  then  took  place  to  the  house  of  the  oveneer  of  the 
Do^ecDOois,  an  ofhcci'  annually  elected  from  the  body  of  commonei^ 
where  four  acres  reser\ed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  expenses  wete 
let  by  "  inch  of  candle,"  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in  con- 
viviality (Coliinsoifa  "  Hist.  Someiscl"). 

The  third  class  ofbnd  belonging  to  the  townsliip,  as  deticritTCd 
by  M^mtiall,  wu  the  po&luiitgc,  stinted  or  common,  where  honcff 
cattle.  Ahccp^  or  pigi  were  «cnt  to  gmtc  according  to  local  mlc  and 
custom.  It  was  the  hat  fragment  of  the  township  tcniiory  to  escape 
inclo«ure>  ar.d  owes  its  prcsen'aiton  tothef^ict  ilut  its  soil  isgi^nerally 
of  tbc  poorest  description,  and  unsuiiatic  for  agricitllt^re.  This 
"  waste  of  the  minor,"  wilb  its  scanty  herbage  and  overgrowth  of 
fujse  Mul  wild  bmhes,  where  a  few  comnionen  MJll  cling  tenaciously 
to  their  ancient  rights,  is  so  familiar  to  us  all  that  further  description 
is  uincccssary. 

Many  of  our  old  municipal  boroughs  nre  were  developments  of 
tbc  Kn^lish  township.  The  Saxon  t^ord  Inrh  or  lun^  meant 
origiiullytlic/r/i/fi/  house  and  courtyard  of  the  nobleman,  and  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  town  which  grew  up  around  it  -a  community 
which  held  ii*  own  durhgtrnQi  ox  borough  assembly  under  tlie 
presidency  of  its  own  reeve.  The  borough  was  in  fact  a  more  strictly 
ociganised  township.  (Stubbs'  "Const-  Hist.")  Only  a  generation 
a^  Blarlborough  tiad  its  common  arable  field.  Tlie  allotnicnta 
were  divided  by  bixud  "lonchcts"  or  strips  of  nicaOow,  and  wc:re 
subject  to  common  pOAiu^e  during  the  autumn,  mhile  a  continuoiu 
ri^t  of  common  paaturc  exmted  over  "Tbc  Tliorne."  (Waykn, 
*'  Hist.  Marlboro'.*')  Old  records  show  ihac  other  boroughs  observed 
a  mode  of  cultivating  their  municipal  lands  dmilar  to  lliat  formerly 
in  use  among  the  rural  township*.  The  commonen  of  Halmestniry, 
who  possessed  rights  of  common  over  "  King's  Heaih  "—a  grant  of 
land  conferred  upon  them,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition,  by 
King  AthcUtan— were  divided  into  six  "hundreds"  or  "uibes.** 
Alx>ve  thciD  ranked  ccn:iin  prLvileged  bodies,  styled  respectirely  the 
"  Forlycighis,"  the  **'lwcnty  fours'  and  the  •  Thirtccns."  wlioall 
bad  their  respectire  ^larca  in  the  land  belonging  to  the  community. 
{Gtntiiman'i  Moiaiint^  1831,  405.)    The  constitution  of  Ditmanb 
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comprised  analogous  bodies  or  forly^eight  and  twcntf-four  rncmt 

{"Arch»ologia,-37.  377) 

TIic  open-field  system  of  cultivation  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Saxons,  or  even  to  the  nations  of  the  Nocttu  It  vasthe  primitive 
form  of  agriculture,  whicli  was  once  tviddy  pre\-a1ent  l>oih  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  continues  co  mi^t  locally  on  both  continents*  Neither 
W9S  the  oigan'ui:d  village  community  a  distinctive  Saxon  institution. 
But  the  English  townshj^i  was  CiscntLiIly  no.  In  it  were  developed 
and  matured  the  first  principles  of  our  popular  and  tcpvcacntativc 
local  govern inent.  But  the  system  haE  h:id  m  day  and  served  ita^ 
find.  Society  hat  quite  outgrown  thJEnarronrdirysalis  in  which  it  ^'^'^| 
env«loped,  and  those  cnlhusiasu  who  (!e*ire  to  confer  larger  powew 
upon  our  local  couTicils,  or  lo  revive  th?  now  cflTctc  rlasis  oF  small 
landed  proprietoni,  are  onty>ndeav-ouring  to  put  back  the  hands  of 
the  clock  of  progress. 

.  T.  II-  B-  CRAiiau. 
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ON  in  afternoon  when  the  sky  wjls  bsight  and  ihc  brccM  blew 
gcnily  through  the  j^llowing  corn,  I  alighled  from  ihc  coach 
thai  plu»  tih-icc  daily  between  the  station  at  AppIcriDgic  and  the 
village  od  ^louiclce.     He  who  see^i  peace  and  reisl  finds  it  there* 
The  tDUii»ti  unless  he  be  a  cy«.-list  wheeling  along  unbeaten  tiacliSt 
hu  notdisGOVcrcd  tlbis  aeqtiesleiicJ  «p^l.    Its  name  i«  not  mentioned 
in  a  guidc-boo^a  and  nine  miles  of  road,  winding  tlvough  two  valleys 
and  acroiEs  MMp  ridges,  separate  it  from  the  great  line  of  railway 
that  is  ever  bearing  travcllcrft  north  and  south.     In  the  old  days  the 
village  v^fi  hiddcD  from  the  wayfarer  until  he  o^-erlooked  it  from  thfr 
vtimmit  of  a  hill  down  which  the  road  plunges  at  a  fearful  gradients 
These  were  the  days  of  broad  chests  and  strong  bcatts.     No  man  of 
this  generation  can  climb  "  The  Brae  "  without  pontine,  ^d  without 
stopping  now  and  ihen  to  look  back  on  the  fair  scene  he  has  lef^. 
There  came  a  time  when  a  better  road  was  needed  than  one  fit  only 
for  jAck-horses  and  lumbering  carts.     Now  the  stranger  gets  his 
first  glimpse  of  ^lossiclcc  from  afar     By-and*by  the  coach  enters  a 
long,  ninow  street.  Ranked  by  whitewashed  cotuges  whose  walls 
are  gay  in  summer-time  with  creeping  plants  rooted  in  a  handful  of 
earth.    At  the  foot  of  *'Thc  Drae  "  the  road  turns  abruptly  to  the 
right  and  crosses  tiie  narrow,  high-arciied  bridge  that  tpans  the 
Bslwbai*     In  July  this  stream  dwindles  to  a  wimpling  t>um,  «iili 
poob  so  shallow  that  ihc  vHla^e  urchins  by  a^idc  iheir  hazi;!  roda 
tuidguddic  for  the  troutlcts  with  their  bands.     But  when  the  winter 
snows  melt  on  the  hills  the  bam  becomes  a  torrent,  swiiting  and 
roaring  down  the  glen  as  if  it  would  sweep  the  whole  village  away  into 
the  big  rivet  round  the  baseof  Penlee.  The  water  laves  the  gable  of  the 
inn,  a  rambling^  two-storey  house  with  a  signboard  th^t  used  to  swing 
and  creak  above  the  door,  but  being  burled  down  by  a  March  gale  is 
now  nailed  to  the  wall.     It  bears  in  faded  colours  the  half-lcngtb 
portrait  of  a  gentleman  of  uncertain  ^ge,  whose  right  hand  is  thrust 
into  the  breast  of  a  military  coat,    Tlie  hostelry  being  known  as 
"The  George,"  tJiere  is  a  genen)  impression  that  the  portrait  reprc 
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unM  one  of  the  Tout  illustrious  mooardis  vho  bxc  thit  ruune.    But 
the  point  is  disputed. 

Thc"Georgi;"  Icing  ihc  only  place  of  cntcrUinmcnt  for  man 
and  beast  vrithm  a  Hide  circuit  of  country,  tlie  UndUdy  nigbt  be 
expected  to  take  adi-aniagc  of  her  monopoly.  But  ^!oisieIee  it  iK>t 
in  the  Iliglilands.  Mrs.  Jardiiie  is  one  of  the  few  sjrvivals  of  3  type 
of  bndlady  once  common  in  the  inns  of  rural  Scotland.  She  is 
kind  but  autocratic  If  I  rcma^lt  in  the  Tnorning  thnt  I  vou!d  like  a 
chop  for  dinner,  she  replies  :  *'  Deed  an"  yc'll  get  naething  o*  the 
kind  Tbere^s  A  chicken  pluckit  re^dy  for  )our  denner  this  day  on' 
to  my  mind  that's  a  hintle  better  than  the  bit  chop  that  a'  you 
tottn's  fowk  are  SAe  d:itt  aboot,"  Mrf-  Jardine  doe«n*c  hjrout  any 
of  her  silver  plate  for  me.  A  brown  teapr>l  is  goud  enough  for  a 
single  man.  but  she  loads  the  table  with  home-made  and  home-groim 
delicacies.  The  linen  in  my  bedroom  is  white  an  the  snow  that 
avathes  Penlee  In  winter,  and  fragrant  vith  the  odour  of  vroodnilt 
From  the  window  the  outlook  is  on  a  garden  with  rows  of  kiicben 
vegetables  and  a  hedge  of  berry  bushes,  beside  which  my  landlady's 
red-haiicd  grandson  spends  much  of  his  time*  Bcea  buzz  all  day 
long  at  the  hives,  FIohtct  beds,  rose  hushes,  stnlvart  fucbsiasi  and 
spreading  honeysuckle  furnish  the  lOom  with  a  dainty  bouquet  which 
only  delights  me  In  a  modincd  way,  for  it  allures  wasp?.  MosneileG 
is  surrounded  by  hilh,  but  the  highest  can  be  scaled  in  a  forenoon. 
Grass  clotlics  them  to  the  sumniLt,  and  cUmbinj  up  there^  after 
8un<Jry  rests  by  the  way,  1  lie  and  look  up  ai  the  ever-changing  face 
of  the  sky  or  watdi  die  jiby  of  sunshine  and  shadow  on  the  biU- 
eidcs.  There  aie  no  jarring  sounds,  only  the  dulled  clink  of  Llie 
smithes  hammer,  the  plaintive  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the  lowing  of 
cattle  iu  the  valley,  or  the  weird  cries  of  the  wh.iups  and  pecsewecps 
that  circle  overhead.  But  the  feeling  of  refreshment  and  restfutnesd 
is  greatest  when  the  glare  of  day  is  past  and  the  twilight  is  creci>ing 
westward.  Tt  was  at  such  an  hour  on  a  Saturday  evening  that  f  first 
saw  the  minister's  man. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  Mossidccis  the  parish  church,  plsin 
and  lime  worn,  A  greyhatred  man  stood  at  the  kirkyard  gate.  Hia 
age  might  be  anywhere  between  sixty  and  eighty.  There  were  many 
wrinklef  on  his  Ihin,  solemn  face,  from  the  crow's  feet  that  came  as 
the  fu^t  token  of  advancing  years,  to  the  deep  lin«  that  seamed  hb 
forehead.  A  puckering  at  the  mouth  gave  a  sarcastic  expression, 
which  somewhat  belied  the  kindly  look  in  the  sad,  grey  eyes. 
Absorbed  in  thought  he  did  not  notice  my  approach.  I  stopped 
beside  him  and  reraattcd,  "This  is  aTcry  fine  night  [" 
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He  lumed'aTid  eyed  m€  Trom  h€ad  lo  foot,  before  he  cautiousl/ 
anstrctcd,  "Ay.  it's  no  that  bad." 

"  Do  7011  think  ii'i  going  to  keep  fine  to-monow?" 

"  Wccl,  1  wadna  say  but  it  may  ;  only  that's  a  gey  watery  sunset, 
an*  there's  a  kind  0'  snilT  o*  rain  in  the  air.  'Gin  ic  wad  come  a  bit 
fhooer  it  wadna  dac  the  nccps  ony  harm,  onywisc  it  wad  Uy  iho 
stow-" 

"  Voull  be  the  cliurch  oflicer,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"What  I  The  church  officer  !  Ni,  ra,  sir,  we've  nane  o"  thae 
newfangled  n^uncs  in  this  part  o*  the  country.  Church  officer  t  Od^ 
ttiat  vid  \iC  ft  biAw  name.  Nj,  nA,  I'm  juiit  llie  roinbter'^  nan,  the 
same  aa  IVc  been  for  niAtr  thnTi  forty  yean  in  thb  gimc  parish." 

He  took  a  stomp)',  blackened  cby  pipe  from  hi£  waistcoat  pocket 
and  Icnocked  out  the  dottle  on  the  wail.  I  handed  him  my  pouch, 
and  when  he  had  lit  his  pipe  he  tx^n  to  thaw. 

*'  Wll  be  a  stranger  in  thae  parts  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes"  I  replied,  "this  is  my  first  visit  to  Mossielee.  I've  come 
from  Glasgow  for  a  holiday,  and  only  arrived  j-eslerday  ariemoon. 
It'*  very  quiet  here,  sticli  a  change  from  the  noise  of  the  city." 

"  Ay  it'll  be  that-  It*s  a  lang  time  sin*  I  was  in  Glcsca,  an',  od, 
man,  the  clatter  o'  thae  buses  an' carts  an'  whnlno  fair  dcevcdmc.  I 
can  tdl  yt  I  was  unco  thankful  to  get  hame  again  !  yon's  an  Awfii' 
place  for  quiet  bodies  U1ic  oorsells  to  bide  in." 

"  Ye?,  it's  very  different  from  living  in  a  village  hke  thik  But 
one  gets  accustomed  10  annhing,  even  to  noisy  streets. " 

*'  I  daur  sae  ;  I  daur  sac." 

*<  Is  your  own  minUlec  to  pieach  to-mcnxjw  ?  "* 

"Wecl,  no  exactly.  Ve  sec,  he  has  a  bn'lhcr  in  Embro',  a  big 
man  wi'  a  grand  hoo^c,  an'  he  g«ngs  aflen  to  sec  him  about  this 
time  o'  year.  There**  a  laddie  frae  Embro'  to  preach  the  mc>m,  an* 
gin  he*^  like  the  la^-e  that  Maistcr  Chrtstie  sends  us  when  he's  awa 
he'll  be  no  tnuckle  worth.  He  gets  Ihem  che;ip.  Ktan^  there's  ewne 
queer  bEffciei  come  to  thi*  kirk.  Noo^  just  last  spring  thenc,  NCriister 
Christie  was  awa  on  ane  of  hia  vecsits  to  Embto'.  On  the  Saturday 
night  I  was  ower  at  the  manic— yon's  it,  yon  big  hoo^e  aman^ 
the  trees— an'  I  was  silting  at  the  kitchen  lire  haein  a  crack  wi'Mra, 
Afacphail,  the  hoosekeeper,  when  says  she,  'The  minister's  n?  come 
yet  for  the  mom-  IVye  think  he'«  lumed  ill,  or  forgotten  a' aboot 
tt?  The  bus  is  in  Ung  syne,  I  wenner  wha  hell  be  sending  thij 
time?' 

'^*  Ifooit'  says  I,  *diniu  fash  your  heid  aboot  the  minixier,  hell  come 
a'  richt.    I'se  wanant  ye  hc'l!  be  ane  o'  thae  pair  chiels  that  tramp 
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frae  Aipleringie  to  sav€  the  bus  money.'  Wed,  loscc  what  michl 
happen,  1  sat  tiirt  was  on  the  chap  o*  eleven,  vhca  a  rap  cim*  to  the 
froTit  door.  Mri.  Macphail  0])encd  it  an'  in  waUccd  a  Un^  scranky 
inan  iri'  itac  loiir  baggage  than  .in  umbrella^  an'  it  hadna  dune  him 
mucl-lc  guiJ,  for  it  had  come  on  an  airfu'  nicht  o^rain,  an*  he  vtaA  for 
a'  the  warld  like  a  dn>Dkit  crav.  Wed,  to  mak  a  lang  aory  ahortt  1 
Furragcd  out  sotuo  o'  M^fstcr  Chri3lic*ft  clacs  foi  him,  the  vhik  Mva. 
Macphail  got  a  bit  supper  ready.  Ho  began  to  rummage  in  hk  coat 
pocket,  an'  his  ttce  got  as  white's  a  rlool.  Say?  he  to  me,  unco 
Braefu',  *  ^Vhal  am  I  to  do  ?  I've  come  away  and  left  my  sermon  at 
home  I '  'Is that  a' ?  '  says  L  ' Dinna bother yersfll  al>ooi that,  sir,  I 
ken  wbaur  MaJster  Christie  keeps  his  auld  anes,  an'tbc  limcycVc 
getting  your  supper  I'll  seek  ooi  ane  o"  them,  an"  ye  can  look  it  owti 
afore  ye  gang  to  your  bed,  just  to  see  that  ye  can  read  it/  Man,  >*€ 
should  hae  seen  hoo  his  face  brightened  up  at  the  sicht  o^t.  Wed, 
the  upshot  was  that  he  read  that  sermon  in  thekiik  next  day,  an' did 
it  weel  to,  yet  some  fowk  actually  said  it  was  naethinglikc  Maister 
Christie's-  That's  what  prejudice  can  dae.  But  ilut's  no  a'  the 
story.  On  the  Monday  morning  Mrs.  Macphail  went  up  an'chappu 
at  his  door  to  vaulten  lum,  an*  what  d'ye  think?  The  chid  was  pmc; 
up  an*  awa  lang  afore  onyboUy  in  the  village  was  aboot,  that  he  nucht 
tramp  back  to  Aipleringic  an'  so  save  another  ihilling*  Ay,  str,  it's  a 
fine  thing  to  be  a  minister  vii'  a  guid  fat  gkbc^  but  mony  a  anc  luta 
the  day  that  he  tacn  thochl  to  wag  his  pow  in  a  pulpiL  It'a  aflcn  a 
sair  fecht  to  ke«p  body  an'  soul  thegilher  till  yc*rc  through  the  college^ 
an'  a  sAircr  fecht  to  get  a  kirk  o'  ony  kind,  far  less  ane  Vp-j'  a  stipend 
that'])  keep  a  minister  as  he  ought  to  be.  The  kirk's  like  e%*eiy  jther 
profession  nooadays,  it!i  owcr  thtang,  an"  unless  ye  hne  influence 
at  your  back  ye  carina  get  elected  as  a  beadle,  forhyp  a  minister," 
"  Have  there  been  many  ministers  here  in  your  time?  " 
"Ay,  a  wheen  ]  L^t  me  sec  ;  there  was  Maister  Jamieson,  it  wa* 
under  him  that  I  took  office,  then  there  was  Mabter  Dick,  an' 
Maislcr  Camegic,  an'  Maistei  Macphee,  They're  a  lying  ar.eath  the 
sods  ill  the  kirkyaird  Ye  see  it's  a  hantle  healthier  to  be  a  minisicr's 
man  than  a  minister.  No  that  I  havena  my  worries.  A  ministei'i 
man  is  ne%Tr  aff  the  trot,  an'  some  ministers  wad  mak  him  nacthing 
bu:  a  scod^ie,  Noo,  ihtre  was  MaisEer  Macphcc;  says  he  to  me  ae 
day,  says  he,  'John  I  would  like  you  to  kill  ray  pig  to-morrow/  Says 
I,  "Pinna  ye  think,  sir,  the  butcher  wad  mak  a  better  job  otP'  I  wu 
kind  o'  sarcastic  like,  but  he  either  didna  see  ii,  or  didna  want  to^  for 
he  was  as  mean  a  man  a£  ever  put  feet  \t\  shoe  leather.  '  Not  a  bit, 
»a)s  he,  *  you'll  do  ii  as  well  as  any  butcher  in  the  country,  Joha 
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^u'fe  \  wonderful  rtun  ;  you  can  do  uiythiAs;.*  But  he  didna  get 
over  tuc  wi'  hit  wheedling  Ilidan  Eon^c  My  dander  got  &tr  up> 
an'  tayt  I,  '  M^iater  Mac{>lice,  Vm  willing  to  dae  as  rouckle  as  I  oui 
to  oblecgc  ye.  I'll  g<ing  yojr  errands  I'll  delve  your  garden,  an'  111 
no  say  I'll  no  pu'  yijui  hens^  necks^  but  I  dnw  tlw  line  at  culting 
soo'&  tliroits.'  Wi'  that  i  left  bioi.  Anc  has  to  keep  up  the  dignity 
o'  his  office-" 

"Ortainly/'  I  replied ;  then  I  got  him  on  to  another  theme. 
'^SennoDt  uicd  to  be  niuch  longer  lUaii  they  are  now?" 

"Ay,  that  ihcy  were-  Nooa-days  minisceta  gic  the  fowk  acrimp 
measare-  Twenty  minutes  byordinar',  an'half  on*  hour  at  the  oat- 
rid^  that's  your  sermon  noo.  It  used  to  be  three  quarters  o*  nn 
hoOT,  an'  sotnriinuM  main  Od  the  fowk  got  lang  snoozes  in  the 
kirk  ID  thae  da^f.  The  langesE  ««rmon  ever  preached  m  thia  pansh, 
or  in  ony  Uhcr  I  believe,  w:i3  ane  I  heard  nigh  thirty  ye:irs  ago. 
The  mtnister  was  an  autd  man  frac  the  Hiclands  vi'  a  voice  like  the 
dione  0*  a  bajcpipe.  When  he  gied  oot  Eire  text  the  fowk  settled  doon» 
the  men  10  sle^  an'  the  women  to  souk  peppermints  as  was  their 
hab:L  He  divided  hii  subject  inEo  wellm^h  as  iiiony  hetds  as 
there  arc  months  in  the  year,  but  neither  held  nor  tall  could  I  nuk 
oX  ^Vetl,  he  pTcachcdr  an' he  preached,  an"  he  better  preached^ 
till  a"  body  had  waukened,  an'  tbe  fowk  b^n  to  fidget;  but  ihey 
had  to  fidget  a  gey  while,  for  ic  was  nigti  twa  hours  ere  he'd  warslcd 
Chnntgh  a'  his  hetds  an'  got  hi^  application  worked  a/T,  l^ang  afore 
that  I'd  slipped  ool  That's  ane  of  the  privileges  o'  a  minUiei'a 
man,  UTics  a  sermon's  lang  an'  dreich  I  bemlnd  me  that  the  vestry 
iirc  nced>  mending,  so  £  »lip  cot  an'  ^ic  it  a  poke  up,  syne  gaun  to 
the  huincr end  o' the  kirk,  an'  tiae  a  draw  till  I  hi:arthcstnging,  when 
I  slip  inside  agsin  in  time  to  let  the  minister  oot  o'  the  pulpiL" 
"  Uare  you  an  organ  in  your  church  ?  *' 

^Ofgan  1  ma  certy,  ye're  no  blale  to  talk  aboot  organs  here, 
OfgUI,  forsooth  '  We  hinna  even  a  band  ;  nn'  we  ne'er  sing  a  tune 
oomitd  precentor  disna  ken  ly  heart,  an' ye  mieht  count  ihem  a' 
on  your  twa  hands,  without  the  ibooma.  But  there's  braw  fine 
singing  for  a*  thau  Its  singing  frae  the  heart,  an'  gin  a  man  praises 
God  in  tljal  way  He  winna  be  very  particular,  tliough  sgme  o'  the 
notes  arc  oot  o'  tune  or  the  roice  be  na  over  sweet.  It  savours 
ower  muckle  o"  the  papacy  this  paying  iiljcr  fowk  to  dae  your  sing- 
ing for  you>  They  tell  me  tlut  in  some  o'  the  toun's  kirks  whaur 
K  tt^re's  a  big  organ  an'  a  paid  bard  it's  no  thocht  the  genteel  thing 
I  for  the  congregation  to  join  in  the  singing.  But,  sir,  therell  be  nac 
I  paid  singers  in  heavet,  an'  wcel  Just  hae  10  dae  o'oi  best,  I'm  thinking." 
^L  VOL,  cctxxxiv,    xo^  3oo7r  t; 
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"  But  do  you  think  it  sinful  to  use  an  orgin  in  public  iroi^hip  f 
Didn't  David  prai«c  GcxI  wiih  mu&icsl  instruments  P" 

"  Ay,  sir,  \>\i\  itit-re  ircrc  some  things  that  Darid  did  wc'dbe  &s  wed 
no  to  copy.  No  ttut  111  say  ycVe  a'  tliegither  vran^*,  Tor  I'm  maybe 
a  bit  a  u  Id -fashioned  in  thae  nutters.  Tlicre  canoa  tfc  mucklc  hum 
in  an  organ  o'  itscl,  but  ifa  the  thin  end  o'  Popery,  an'  ii*a  wa»ling  a 
hantlc  money  iKot  might  be  belter  spent  clsewaySn" 

The  gloaming  hod  deepened  into  daiknest,  and  the  ivind  was 
beginning  to  sough  eerily  among  the  trees  as  John  Rutherford  locked 
the  kirkyifd  gnTe.  A^  wc  walked  slouly  ali^ng  the  road  ba  told  me 
a  IJtile  of  his  private  life,  of  his  wife's  long  illness,  and  of  th«  tad 
snmmw  evening  when  the  light  of  his  home  went  out  with  the  dying 
day. 

•  "O,  it'ssair.  sair/'  he  said,  "tosecaneye  loc  dear  lying  tossing  on 
A  sick  bed,  ari'  to  feci  thai  ye  cannA  dac  onyihing  to  help  her.  Some- 
times it  gars  ye  lose  grip  o'  God,  btil  Hia  hand's  ne'er  far  awa  an'  gin 
yc  grope  yc'll  soon  gel  haud  o't  againn  I  had  a  sair  time  after  Jean's 
death,  for  I  it'os  left  wi'  six  young  baims  on  my  hands,  but  I  varied 
through.  Noo  they're  a'  daein'  for  themsells  but  V\t  thai  has  keepit 
bocsc  for  me  mony  a  year.  No,  but  I  micht  hac  married  again  gin 
I'd  liked,  for  a  vidow  man  i^isna  want  chancet.  Some  women  glo 
ye  a  hint  that's  next  door  to  an  offer.  Koo  there  wai  Mrs.  Gillespie 
the  widow  that  keeps  the  bit  grocery  shop  fornenst  the  Crow,  says 
she  to  me  ae  day,  'Tliat's  a  rale  comforublc  looking  seat  o'  yours  in 
\he  kirk,  MaUtcr  Rtnheiford-*  'Ou,  ay,*  says  I,  'no  that  bad/ 
'  Div  )'c  hear  wccl  in  it?' Bays  ihc,  *Yc  csnna  fail  to  bear  in  it,' 
says  I, '  unless  ye'rc  as  deaf  as  a  post,  for  the  n^tniitcr's  speaking  into 
your  lug.'  *1  was  just  speirtng,'  t^y%  the  bod]^,  'because  sin  I  had 
that  awfu  cauld  last  winter  I've  been  kind  o"  dull  o"  beanng  on  th« 
left  side,  an'  I  thocht  ye  micht  manage  to  get  me  a  silfing  in  your 
pew.'  1  jatoused  what  the  woman  was  after,  for  ae  day  afore  ihat 
she'd  been  telling  me  that  the  shop  was  dacin  rale  weel  an'  tliat  gin 
she  married  again  she  wadna  gie  it  up,  for  it  wad  keep  a  man  an' wife 
unco  cosifr.  But  1  coultJna  thole  her,  so  says  I,  *  Mra.  GillespiCt 
ihcrell  ne'er  be  a  sitting  to  let  in  my  pew,  for  my  ain  bairns  need 
them  a',  but  gin  ye  canna  hear  whaur  yc  are ;  maybe  I  can  get  ye  a 
sitting  in  the  deaf  fowks*  pew  fornenst  the  pulpit*'  Ma  ccrty  1  when 
I  said  that  she  birsled  up  an'  whisked  awa  saying, '  I  think  ye  maun 
be  getting  deaf  yersei,  Maister  Rutherford,  for  ne'er  a  word  said  I 
abool  no  hearing,  sae  gudeday  to  ye.'  A  fine  thing  it  wad  hac  been 
for  meto  let  ber  into  my  pev,  for  aince  there  she  wad  hac  made  a 
toun'stalk  o^  us,  an'  the  end  wad  hac  been  that  I  wad  hae  had  lo 
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nsarry  her.  Then  there  was  Tibbie  Wilkie,  a  gimin  aatQT  that  nae 
man  wad  takj  though  he  had  nae  mair  choice  than  Adam.  Says  she  to 
me  ae  day  in  her  maist  wheedling  manner^ '  Maister  Rutherford,  d'ye 
ken  what  a'  the  fowk  are  saying  ? '  '  No,'  says  I,  *  my  hearing's  no 
very  sharp  for  gossip.'  '  Weel,'  says  sh^  '  they're  saying  that  you  aa 
1  are  ^un  to  get  mairied,*  '  Tbeo  just  tell  them/  says  I, '  that  tf  a  a 
lee/  I  heard  nae  mair  of  her  tattle.  Ay,  sir,  women  are  kittle 
craturs  to  deal  wi',  an'  some  o'  them  are  no  blate  at  the  asking.  But 
this  is  wbaur  I  bid^  so  111  bid  you  gude-nicht*" 

On  the  morrow  with  solemn  face  he  ushered  the  young  preacher 
into  the  pulpiL  It  was  a  sunny  day,  but  when  the  sermon  had 
lasted  half  an  hour  John  Rutherford  remembered  the  vestry  Gre. 
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THE   KNIGHTLY  ORDERS   OF 
FRANCE, 


KINO  JOHNi  in  tho  lir^t  year  of  his  retgn,  inscttuted  thft 
nf  the?  "KtniW  Tliat  was  ii  1351,  two  years  alter  iho 
lovtitution  of  iHc  barter  at  Windsor  by  Edward  111^  and  it  w**  the 
first  Royal  order  of  France,  as  ihe  Carter  was  of  Hngland.  Very 
lonjt  befoi^  this  itme  there  were  of  course  knights  in  plenty  of  ^'^uious 
degrees;  bul  they  wcrx:  not  necessarily  created  by  the  King^and, 
great  as  w'a&  the  honour,  it  vos  not  strictly  limited — that  U  to  say* 
practically  the  whole  of  ibc  mbksst  bxamc  knights  on  attaining 
iiujoriCy. 

During  the  Crusades  were  founded  the  millUr^'  orders,  but  ilicy 
-were  associations  of  a  diifi^rent  kind — brotlicrhoods  of  warriors  con- 
stiLuled  like  the  reli^ous  orders,  receiving  the  tLmg*:^  countenance 
and  support,  but  not  originating  with  him.  But  frora  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  began  the  orders  of  the  King  on  the  system 
vhich  ]:as  U^Led  tliroughout  Europe:  down  to  our  own  tunc. 
Clijvalry  pure  and  siniple  was  perhaps  pa^^ing  away,  but  not  ttie 
desire  for  personal  distuiction,  which  is  probably  the  moat  universal 
and  dtrcply-tooted  of  all  sentiments.  Ssmc  wTitcrs  have  argued  that 
tlie  formation  of  these  orders  marked  t'le  decadence  of  chivalry,  bt;t 
it  eeeins  truer  to  s-Ty  char  it  marked  the  growth  of  the  monarchy. 
They  were  not  intended  to  prop  up  a  crumbling  inKlilution,  but 
rather  to  aid  in  tlie  building  up  of  a  supreme  central  authoritj",  Otil 
of  mediaeval  chaos  rose  the  royal  power ;  it  was,  as  De  TocqucviJlc 
hjas  pointed  out,  the  Monarchy,  and  not  the  Revolution,  which 
endowed  France  with  an  administrative  ccnttaHsaiion ;  and  ilic 
orders  of  knighthood  were  among  th::  means  by  which  the  King 
strengthened  the  throne,  by  surrounding  himself  with  the  chief  men 
of  the  land.  Henceforward  his  authority  steadily  increased,  and  at 
lait  became  absolute.  "  The  nobles,"  saj-g  Tainc,  '*  through  an  old 
irtitinci  of  military  fealty,  consider  themselves  his  bodyguard,  and 
down  to  August  10,  1759,  rush  forward  to  die  for  him  on  his  stair* 
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tit^l  he  14  iheir  gen^rra)  by  birth  \  the  p«>pl<^  dovrn  to  i  J89  rogard 
him  13  the  rcdrcsscr  of  abuses,  the  gu^iixtiAn  of  the  ri^ht,  the  pro- 
lector  of  the  weak*  th€  peal  almoner,  the  univcrsa!  refuge,"  Stich 
was  the  position  of  the  grand-master  of  the  orders  of  knighthocK). 

It  was  John's  ambition  lo  be  known  as  a  prtHx  ekn^a/tVr;  his 
mind  iras  steeped  in  diivalrous  romance-  Perhaps  be  hardly  lived 
op  to  the  ch:Lracter,  and  he  has  been  liberally  abused.  His  concep- 
tion of  chtvilry  may  not  have  been  the  highciil,  but  he  sccmz  at 
least  to  ha^'«  been  a  man  of  honour*  He  was  not  indeed  ^in  ideal 
flkonordl,  and  the  Cnglisli  were  strong  and  ag;-res*i\"e.  During  his 
leign  2nd  fcr  the  best  pait  of  a  century  after  his  death  Franco 
sulfered  greatly.  I'he  order  which  he  established  lasted  hardly  a 
hundred  ycusr  but  though  Nhort-livcd,  it  hiid  the  ht^nour  uf  T^civing  as 
the  pattern  for  the  illuatciom  GoldcJi  Fleece"  (Tff/j*?^  tfOr)^  inhich  his 
grcat'granison,  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  instituted  in  1430. 

When  the  English  were  at  Ibst  expdied  from  France  Charlm  VTI, 
settled  himself  down  10  live  in  as  much  pe^ce  and  comfort  ai  might 
he,  Fithrr  ttnm  aini-ftud^  instin^'ts  or  from  preference  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  p^irvi^nu^  and  he  degraded  the  order  of  the 
Star  by  conferring  it  upon  his  huntsmen  and  archers  and  others  of 
low  origin.  Some  hiclorianf  ^y  tZiat  it  was  his  intet^tion  to  establi^ 
a  new  order,  Uit  if  he  hnd  any  svch  design  it  was  left  to  his  son  to 
cany  out 

Louis  XI,  instituted  the  order  of  St-^iiche]  at  the  Chdlcau 
d'AmbMsef  by  Letters  Patent,  tbtcd  August  t,  1649.  If  in  doing  so 
he  was  merely  giving  cffcet  to  his  father's  design  it  was  not  from  filial 
affection,  nor  can  it  h.'L\-x:  Ixrtn  from  any  Ime  of  di.splay,  for  this  great 
and  crafty  king  was  of  mean  appearance  and  shabbily  dressed.  In 
the  statutes  he  declares  th^t  he  founds  this  order  to  the  glory  and 
prtttsveuTGodandorHin  ^1i>r;ous  MothLi,  mid  vi  commemoration  and 
honour  of  *' Monsieur  Saintt  Michel,  Arthangc,  premier  chevalier,* 
who  nnquishcd  the  dragon,  the  micicnt  enemy  of  human  nature^ 
in  order  that  th«  high  and  roblc  may  be  incited  to  valiant  decdn. 
It  is  not  very  lileely  that  Loi:is  believed  what  he  said,  nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  Ihnt  thin  i:i&iJtiitron  wa^,  like  all  his  actionSj  n  m<^ns 
to  an  end— the  firm  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  was  beset  with  difficulties ; 
almost  crushed  by  the  *'  Ligue  du  Bicn  J^ublic,"  he  Imd  need  of  all 
the  force  of  arms,  all  his  Tcsources  of  cunning — which  were  consider- 
able— all  the  honours  and  patronage  available.  His  adversary^  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  King  of  England 
tlie  Garter^  while  he  had  no  decoration  worth  bestowing     For^hit 
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purpose  tlie  "  Ordre  dc  TEtoitc  "  v^as  useless*  it  tud  fallen  inl£»  sdcv 
dUreputc.  llicrcfcwc  he  created  a  new  orfer,  and  declared  tt  to  be 
the  extreme  niark  of  honour  of  the  kingdom.  Edward  had  coi>> 
fened  the  Garter  on  ihc  Duke  of  Kurgundy.  Louis  iricd  10  gain  the 
support  of  (he  Duke  of  Ur^u^fnc  by  olfering  him  the  coUar  of  hit 
new  order,  but  he  refused  it  on  account  of  ttte  oath  of  aUeguncc, 
while  he  accepted  the  Golden  Flccce- 

Thc  Dukes  of  Guierne  and  Bourbon  and  the  Comte  de  S.  Pol 
were  among  the  fiiitt  kuightd  of  St.-Micluie).  Thcoii^iiul  number 
wai  ibiilj^ix.  They  wore  a  cloak  reaching  to  the  ground,  of  nhtte 
cloth^  with  a  pattern  similar  to  the  collar  embroidered  in  gold  round 
the  edge.  The  ribbon  wa3  bbek ;  the  eollar  of  gold,  a  dougn  of 
ewvdd  linca  and  CKcallopft.  The  cros«  was  of  the  Maltese  pattcin. 
Whether  from  a  Uck  of  otiginalttyor  that  tt  gave  peculiar  pleofure  tiO 
the  Gallic  eye,  this  form  was  adopted  far  all  th*^  orders  of  FrancCi 
It  was  of  go!d  and  uhiic  enamel,  with  four  fimrs  dt  lis  of  gold  in  the 
angles,  and  in  the  centre  a  medallion  charged  with  a  represeiitalion 
of  St  Michael  slaying  the  Draj^on,  d!  propcr«and  the  motto  "  ImnKnsi 
tremor  oceani."  The  on^;in  of  the  motto  i*  thus  accounted  for-  In 
the  year  709  St  Michael  appeared  in  a  dream  to  the  BUhop  of 
Avranchcs,  and  bade  him  build  and  dedicate  to  him  an  oratory  upon 
the  rocJc  which  has  ever  since  been  called  Mont  Su  MicheL  It  is 
told  that  whenever  the  enemies  of  France  have  approached  the 
Mount  the  Archangel  ha5  been  seen  raising  a  ^torrn  upon  the  sex 

The  order  la^sted  till  the  Revolution,  and  was  revived  after  the 
downfall  of  Uuonapaiic*  For  aome  time  after  its  foundation  it  was  a 
much  coveted  distinction,  but  presently,  like  the  '^  Etoik%"  It  bcoLnie 
too  comTJion  to  be  highly  prtjted.  It  was  given  to  country  squirei 
and  to  lawyers.  "In  our  lime,"  writes  BranlOine,  " we  have  *cca 
bwycm  Ifljiuc  from  the  courts,  throw  aside  cap  and  gown,  and  take  to 
wcAriiig  the  sword-  Wc  have  aecn  those,  1  sar,  get  the  eollar  of  Sl- 
Michoel  without  having  served  at  all,  Thus  did  the  Sicut  de  Mon- 
taigne, ivHo  had  far  belter  have  stuck  to  his  pen  and  gone  on 
aCiibUing  esvays  tlian  changed  tt  for  a  sword  which  did  not  ftiC  so 
well  on  him."  Probably  no  memhpr  of  this  order,  with  the  exception 
of  Ga^pard  dc  Coligni,  n  so  well  remembered  as  this  d&spiscd 
JiUiratoir, 

Oiarlcft  IX.  endeavoured  to  raise  the  order  from  its  degradation 
by  deciding  that  no  further  appointments  should  be  mad  until  the 
numl»cr  was  reduced  to  fifty,  which  was  to  be  the  limit.  But  this 
Tcgubtion  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  into  effect.  A 
hundred  years  later,  io   i66j,  Louis  XIV.  revisit    \Xk  sututc^ 
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"rnalein^  tvo  genemtions  of  gtntiltty  t.  necessary  iiua3iikation,  and 
limiung  ihc  number  to  ft  handred,  not  countinfz  these  who  were  also 
knights  of  St.-E5priE.  During  the  bst  oentuty  tfu's  <lccomlion  was 
chiefly  conferred  on  tho^  distinguished  in  art,  letters,  and  sci^ce ; 
and  after  the  KestoratJon  of  iSr4  it  becamt;  odmively  a  rtwvd  of 
mait  of  that  kind. 

We  now  come  to  the  premier  order  of  France,  "rOrdrc  da  Sunt- 
Esprit,"  of  which  Henry  IILwas  the  amhon  lie  instituted  it  in 
Uecemtwr  15711,  in  the  Churcli  ot  the  AuguBtins  at  Paris,  and  1$ 
lor^  as  the  Monarchy  Jasccd  it  remained  the  highest  honour  in 
FTance.  Henry  sUtcd  that  he  in»tiiuied  Ihia  ordLT  ai  a  mcmonal 
ajvd  tha»k»^>u^;  for  tiK'  Diviut:  favoui  tn-'acoited  upcjii  Uiiii,  for  At 
WhitMintidCi  in  1373,  he  wiu  elected  Kin^  of  Toland,  and  at  Whic- 
Wntidc  of  tbc  following  year  he  uecndcd  the  throne  of  rrancc. 

There  is  not  *o  much  to  be  eaid  in  praise  of  the  W%x  of  the  VjUoU 
thai  or>e  likes  lo  cast  doubts  on  this  stAtem^nt,  hut  it  would  prohubly 
have  hfH*n  nwre  ftcniTate  to  *Ay  ihAf,  having  dectdc^d  nn  forming  a 
new  order,  the  Whilsunlirle  coincidence  suggested  a  very  exodlrnt 
name.  PractioiUy  bis  motives  seem  to  have  been  to  weaken  boih 
the  Leojcttc  And  the  Calvini^t  party  by  forming  a  society  to  which 
entrance  would  b«  eagerly  &ou|^lit,  and  to  helonij  to  whicli  it  wss 
nccessar}-  to  p»)fes9  the  Roman  Catholic  fatth,  and  to  .swear  tlxr 
strictest  allc^ncG  to  the  King,  undcrtalting  neither  to  serve  nor  to 
Kceive  honours  or  pension  from  any  other  person.  Foreigner:^  were 
lnefi^b!c  (So\"crcign  Princes  were  admitted  by  Henry  IV,  and  subse* 
«ltienUjr),  and  French  subjects  having  any  ortJer  excerpt  tit.-Michael, 
They  might,  however,  by  Royal  permission,  accept  the  Gaiter  and  the 
Golden  Fleece. 

Henry  received  the  collar  at  the  hands  of  the  Bbhop  of  Auxerre 
(Jacques  Am)'ot),  grand-almoncr  of  Fiaikcc.  He  endeavoured  to 
restore  the  preitige  of  St.  Michael  by  eonnceting  it  vich  the  new 
ord<T.     They  were  hcnceforivard  kiiown  as  "  lea  Ordrca  du  Roi." 

To  he  eligible  f^r  Saint-Esprit  it  was  required  ftnt  to  be  a  knight 
of  St.'Mi<^hift  On  being  received,  a  knight  swore  in  moil  totf^mn 
fovm,  before  Hod  and  hi^  Church,  and  upon  his  faith  And  honour,  to 
live  and  die  in  the  Catholic  rcUgion,  and  never  to  depart  from  the 
oommunicn  "d?  nostre  m^re  SainteK^lue  Apot^toliqueet  Romaine," 
ctxT  to  render  absolute  obedience  to  the  Kinj*.  ^t\^  to  f;uard  and 
dda>d  the  honour  and  righu  of  his  RopI  Majesty,  and  never  to 
enter  the  service  of  anyone  else  whomsoever,  nor  to  take  pension^'' 
nor  to  leave  the  kingdom  anthotit  ihe  King's  express  pennlssion, ' 
And  the  Kin^,  inveuing  him  with  the  insignia,  replied :   ''Receive 
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from  our  bands  the  collar  of  our  order  of  ttic  Holy  Chosif  to  which 
wc  15  Soverdj^n  Grand-Moster  receive  you,  and  luive  in  pcrpctoal 
retnemfarancc  the  Death  U)d  Pauion  of  our  Lord  u>d  Redeemer, 
JcsuE  CKn»i,  in  token  vliercof  «'C  coaimand  you  cxtr  to  bear  this 
CTOvi  attached  to  your  outer  garments,  and  at  tbc  neck  the  cross  of 
gold  with  a  ribbon  of  sky  blue.  And  Gcxl  give  you  grace  never  to 
break  the  ^owa  and  oath  wliich  you  have  Juat  mad«!,  but  have  them 
ever  in  your  hcarit  bdng  sure  ihti  if  you  infringe  them  in  any 
caaoiicr  you  will  be  di^mbaed  from  this  company  and  incur  the 
penalties  provided  l>y  ilic  &t&tule«  of  the  order.  In  the  Name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Chcet.  Anun."  And  the  knigbtr 
kilning  bandit,  roakei  aiuwer  :  *'  Sire,  Cod  give  me  such  gnice,  and 
rathL-r  dc.'nth  than  ever  to  fail  therein^  and  f  thank  your  Ma]»iy  very 
humbly  for  the  honour  an<l  gifbi  that  it  bat  plea^  you  to  bestow 
on  me," 

Ii  was  ordtrred  that  on  January  i  e%*cry  year  the  Vaights— ibey 
numbered  loo — ^'Cre  to  go  together  %'ith  the  King  to  hear  mass  ai 
the  Chiirch  of  the  Auguatins,  "de  nosire  bonne  ville  de  Pariji,"or 
if  the  sovereign  were  absent  from  the  capital  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
held  wherever  he  hai>pcncd  to  be.  ITiey  were  to  go  in  procesnon  to 
the  church  clothed  m  bng  cloaks  of  block  velvet  cmbroidenrd  aU 
over  in  silver  flames,  with  a  cape  adorned  with  silver  doves,  both 
cloak  and  cape  being  lined  with  yellow  satinn  The  hat  was  black 
with  a  white  fcELther,  and  doublet  and  hose  were  of  white,  the  style 
being  left  *'^  la  discr^cion  du  comniAndcur." 

At  the  olTcrtory  tho  King  gave  fia  many  crowns  as  be  had  yeaia 
of  agCf  and  each  commander  one  crown;  ihc  money  going  towvda 
the  support  of  ihc  novices  of  the  Augustins.  They  received  the 
Sacrament,  and  afterwords  all  dined  together  viih  the  King,  at  his 
eipense,  tn  tipu^omcuK  Then  they  went  to  church  again  to  hear 
vespers  for  the  d<^,  wearing  tliix  time  clonks  oT  b^ack  cloth,  but  the 
grand-masier'swasof  "^^.-ukitie  bninc  moir^.^  A^ain,  on  the  folloinng 
morning,  they  went  Co  church,  when  each  offcnxl  a  wax  candle  of  a 
pound  weight.  The  regi.-itrar  then  reaxl  out  i)ie  names  of  the 
cardinals,  prelatest  and  commanders  of  the  order  who  had  passed 
away  since  the  laat  ceremony,  and  for  whose  souts  mass  was  said  and 
a  1>€  Pro/hHdis  and  funer:vl  oration.  Tlicn  there  wa^  another  graiMi 
dinner  as  on  the  previous  day,  which  was  followed  by  a  chapter  of 
the  order*  The  cross  of  Saint-Esprit  was  of  gold  and  white  enaEnel^ 
itrilh  ^\yux  /kurs  lit  lit  at  the  angles,  and  In  ihe  centre  a  silver  dove. 
The  motto,  "  Duce  el  auapicc."  The  ribbon  itos  of  »ky-b}uc  moiri^  aj^d 
was  worn  over  the  shoulder  and  across  ihe  body  from  righi  to  Icfc^ 
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but  prcbteswore  it  rcimd  the  neck.  The  collar  was  <»f  Kold  and 
very  heavy ;  it  wis  cotrposcd  of^mrs  dt  Hs  combined  ^th  t<v^e« 
of  file,  trophies  of  &rms  And  the  initial  ^'H''  alternately  at  equal 
disxances.  lite  Tast  TirpveseniAlive  of  this  illustrious  order  vas  the 
Due  dc  NcmoiinH  who  died  at  Versailles  in  June  1896. 

The  Church  of  the  Augusttnshas  diaappcarcd,  but  some  rcccrds  of 
the  order  arc  stilt  to  be  seen  in  Paris.  All  the  archbishops  to  wh<}m 
there  are  monument*  in  Notre  JJanie  are  represented  with  the  cross 
upon  their  breasts,  and  there  Is  a  bcauiifal  marble  relief  vf  ihc 
seventeenth  century  of  the  "marshal  dc  Gucbvcuit^  chevalier  des 
Ordrcs  du  Koi,"  and  his  wifi;  Ren6;,  Abo,  in  Su  EustAche  is  a 
sUtue  of  ihc  £rcat  Colbert,  tiCAsurcr  of  the  order,  inith  the  numtc 
^d  collar, 

la  the  tapestries  at  il)e  Luxembourg  one  notices  the  rojfil  arms 
mcirr^lcd  with  the  collars  of  St-Mirhd  and  Saint-Ksprit,  and  at  the 
Cluny  are  pri^ened  three  clocks  of  the  taller  order,  and  also  the 
banging^  of  the  cbapel  Tliese  are  of  green,  elaborately  embroidered 
with  flantc-s  ilorcs,  and  monograms.  On  the  canojiy  of  the  throne 
arc  two  escutcheons  ttith  the  arms  of  France  and  Poland  encircled 
vith  the  colUis  of  the  King's  orders  ard  surmounted  t>ythe  crown 
The  bock  is  upetttiy,  probably  representing  the  institution  of  the 
order. 

St.'LjL£2re  was  one  of  the  old  crusading  orders  which  had 
maiuged  to  survive-  About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  Jn;>o 
cent  IV.  had  tried  to  suppress  it,  but  the  Parliament  of  France  pro 
tested,  and  his  wishes  were  not  carried  out. 

In  1607  Hcm^y  IV.,  {lanly,  it  is  said,  to  reward  those  who  lad 
stood  by  him  in  troublous  timt:?,  and  paitly  to  manifest  his  loire  for 
the  old  religion,  which  was  comparatively  tiew  to  him,  founded  the 
Ord<;r  of  ^  Notre  Dame  du  Mont  Canncl,"  and  he  united  it  to  the:  old 
Older  of  St.-tAzare-  The  tot'ereignr  howe^-er,  was  never  grar^ 
flaaater.  Philibcrt  de  N^restang  was  the  first  to  fill  that  office,  arid 
unong  Ins  *Ttccr*i«rs  wer^  the  Due  do  Chnrtres.  thr  l>ue  de  Berry, 
and  last  the  Comte  di^  Provence  f  Louis  XVIII,).  who  did  a  great  deal 
to  improve  the  order  He  divided  the  hundred  knij^hts  into  two 
chsses,  the  first  open  to  none  under  the  rank  of  colonel ;  for  the 
second  i;  was  necessary  to  bea  captain  of  some  years' standing.  The 
colhi  was  achain  of  silver  pearls,  the  ribbon  crimf^n  ;  the  cross  was 
of  purple  and  green  emerald  wh  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
centre. 

The  mtUtaiy  order  of  St--I>ouis  wu  instituted  by  Louis  XIV,  at 
Versailles  in  April  169^    It  was  desirable,  he  said,  to  hive  seme 
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reward  bcvidc»  money  for  nlour  and  diatiiigiuihci]  •cmce  in  vtr. 
1q  purpose  »nd  coriatiuilion  it  woa  very  much  lilce  tlic  Baih,  cxc^ 
tbki  Oncrc  waa  &  pcmion  ftiucbcd  to  the  honoof,  ^nd  tha«  waa  no 
civil  division.  There  were  at  fint  eight  knights  ^rand  crou  ftod 
twenty-four  commander*,  but  it  vnn  &fli.-Twanb  mkriged  to  forty 
gr^tnd-croK^  and  r^o  ronnmsiKkn.  Th«i  ruinber  of  chcratien  or 
conipamoDK  v:i!t  not  limited.  To  obtain  thb  clocontion  it  ms 
neCQiauy  to  bdm  actuaUy  served  six  years  in  the  inny  or  navy,  md 
subsequently  the  qoiltficAtion  was  raised  to  ten  years.  As  only  those 
ii3  ilie  royal  sen'ice  could  Jispite  to  tliis  honour,  it  was  coittida^  A 
very  distingutthod  maA  of  royal  favour  when  Dcpkix  received  the 
giand^ioss  for  his  successful  defence  of  Pondichcrry.  At  his  inre^ 
tiiurc  a  knight  swore  ''to  lire  and  die  in  the  Ronian  Catho&c  and 
Apostolic  Kelij^icn,  lo  be  faithful  to  the  Kinj  and  never  to  &il  in  the 
obedience  due  to  him  and  to  those  m  authority  under  him  ;  to  guard, 
defend,  and  sustain  with  all  hb  power  the  honour  of  his  Majesty,  his 
authority,  his  rights  and  ihosc  of  his  crown,  ncrcr  :o  leave  his  sdrtcfl 
no:  lo  uEilcr  that  of  xx\y  foreign  Prince  without  his  Majesty's  written 
pcrmissioni  and  to  make  known  anything  prcjudicis)  to  ihe  King 
that  mi^ht  come  to  his  knoirlcdgc  To  obscn^c  carcfvlly  the  aiatutea 
and  rcguLLtioni  of  the  order,  and  to  conduct  himself  as  a  good,  wiiCi 
vtrtuouE,  and  valiant  kiiight  ought  to  do."  And  the  King  gi^-es  him 
the  crot«,  Jin<l  sinking  him  on  the  shoulder  with  his  sword,  says, 
*'  Par  S.  l^^ouis  ]e  ^^ous  fai*  chevalier."  Tlie  ribbon  was  red— "^cou* 
leur  de  fcti." 

The  cross  wai  like  that  of  th^  other  orders,  with  a  medallion  in 
tl^e  centre,  u|>on  which  was  the  tigure  of  St.  Louis  in  golden  armour 
and  royal  marjtlc,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  croim  of  laurel  and  in 
his  W\  a  aown  of  thorns,  with  a  background  of  red  studded  with 
nails  of  the  Passion,  (he  whole  encircled  by  a  ring  of  blue  beahng 
the  words  "Ludovictjs  Ma^nuri  Inslituil  1693."  The  rc^^rsc  ras 
red  with  a  Qaming  sword  jiasscd  through  a  wreath  of  laurel,  with  the 
motto,  "Bcllicsc  Virtutis  Pr^emium."  ]t  will  be  remembered  that 
Sl  Louis  bought  the  Crown  of  Thorns  and  a  fra^cnt  of  the  True. 
Cross  from  the  Emp.<ror  of  Coi^bUmtinotrlc,  and  fur  tlierec^tion  of 
these  aactcd  rcUoi  built  the  Siiintc  Chapclle. 

Every  year  on  St.  Loui»'  Day  all  the  members  of  the  ader 
to  accompany  the  sovereign  to  church,  there  to  aLtend  detoully. 
celebration  of  the  mass,  and  to  pray  God  ^'  that  it  may  pkas«  Hint 
to  pour  down  His  Ue«sing^  upon  \i%,  upon  our  Royal  Eloufie^  and 
upon  our  country."  The  scr^ic*  was  followed  by  a  magnifioent 
fece|itj(»i. 
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The  Due  dc  I^unin,  vho  CArritxJ  the  dcspitclics  LO  Vt:r£^l]es 
announcing  tKc  subjugation  of  Corsioi,  iras  given  the  gnu^d  cio» 
for  tiii  scrvicci,  wliich,  though  lie  had  dismayed  iruch  courage, 
would  probably  not  hive  earned  \i  had  he  not  been  a  favourite  at 
Court.  But  though  carp>et  knigbts  were  not  uncommon  under  the 
anaen  rf^'mt,  real  merit  was  not  forffotten. 

Theiv  u  a  tahlet  in  St.  Eust^chfi  to  the  mcmoT7  of "  Francois 
de  Che^-dl,  Commandeur  Gfand'  Croix  dc  I'Ordrc  dc  S.  I^ouU, 
chc^'alic^  dc  TASgle  Diane  do  Pologne,  Lieutenant*0^n^ra1  dcs 
Anc^ev  clu  Koy/'  stho, '  wiitiout  ancv'stor^  without  foitunc,  without 
intercut  an  orpltan  from  infancyt  cnEctcd  the  «cr>icc  4t  tlkc  age  of 
dcvcn.  lie  rooc  in  ipito  of  ciivy,  by  dint  of  merit,  tmd  each  rank 
was  the  rcvford  of  a  hrilliani  action  " 

It  became  a  matter  of  eour«c  for  oncers  of  long  service  to  oUun 
this  decoration.  The  Chc^Tilier  dc  M;iutort  write* :  *'  I  earned  at 
Uft  about  ihU  time  (Nfay  1790).  on  account  of  the  length  of  my 
senice,  the  cross  of  St.-Lou]S  which  I  h.id  solicited  in  vain  since 
17$^.  Tliii  dislinction  would  have  flattered  me  at  the  time  that  I 
asked  for  it,  believing  that  I  fully  dcscncd  it  for  my  campaigns  and 
wotinds.  It  gave  me  lesf  plcaiure  to  obtain  it  only  as  a  thing  due ; 
but  in  the  following  year  it  would  have  be^^  a  matter  of  indilference 
on  account  of  the  abuse  which  arose  in  giving  ic  practically  to  all 
who  asked  for  ic,  c^'cn  to  those  who  had  nc^'cr  really  senxd.  It  was 
port  of  the  programme  of  the  National  Aucmbly  to  degrade  thia 
disiinctioii/' 

TIjc  last  order  cicalcd  in  France  under  the  atn'^/t  regime  was  the 
"*  Institution  du  M^itc  Milttaire, "  whidi  Louis  XV.  instituted  in 
1759  for  Protestants.  He  liad  long  felt  the  want  of  some  suitable 
rcvurd  for  the  valour  and  dovoted  service  of  officers  In  his  army,  to 
whom,  on  account  of  their  religion,  he  could  not  give  the  ct03s  of 
Sin-Louia. 

Besides  Ihc  Sinss  Guard,  there  were  in  the  French  nrmy  many 
offioert  imtti'd  of  countries  where  the  reformed  xeligtoa  was 
estahlished.  Therefore  he  founded  a  new  order  in  all  respects  like 
that  of  St-'Loui-s,  omitting  only  the  religious  clause.  The  King, 
however,  as  a  good  Catholic,  couM  not  be  grand-master.  The  cross 
was  of  goldt  of  the  same  pattern  as  St.'Louia,  but  instead  of  the 
figure  of  the  saint,  the  iredaDion  was  chaigcd  with  a  sword  in  pale, 
with  the  words,  *'  Pro  virlule  bellica " ;  the  reverse  bore  a  cfott-n  of 
faturcl.  Hie  ribbon  was  dark  blue,  but  after  the  Restoration  the 
same  as  St.- Louis. 

The  dignity  of  knighthood  was  not  neglected  in  the  good  old 
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days ;  "  Nemo  mc  impunc  hc^ssit "  mighl  bavc  been  the  motto  of  the 
chivalry  of  Ituicc  during  the  last  century.  It  appears  that  in  the 
icign  cf  the  Bien  Aim^,  some  unauthorised  persons,  from  vanity  or 
other  motives,  adorned  themselves  with  the  cross  of  Sc-Louis-  Thij 
occasioned  an  ordortnaK^  du  Rai^  given  at  Compiignet  July  ii, 
1749.  It  begins  by  stating  that  when  the  order  of  SL-Louis  was 
instituted,  no  penalty  wa»  prON'idcd  for  such  copies,  us  it  had  never 
been  ^ppo^ed  po&sible  that  any  one  could  have  the  audacity  to 
wear^  without  the  King's  authority,  the  tAdgc  of  an  order  of  which 
the  King  himself  vas  grand  master.  But  as  some  indtnduaU  have 
so  far  forgotten  themi^elvc&i  it  proxies  for  iIk  future  as  fgdiovs: 
"Any  ofliccr  or  gentkm^Ln  vrho  bhall  dare  to  wc^r  the  crofs  of  Sl* 
Louis  without  having  received  it  in  consequence  cf  hia  Majesty's 
orders,  tliall  be  tried  by  coun-marlial,  aiid  AcntL^nced  to  be  degraded 
from  the  rank  of  gentleman,  and  to  undl^^go  twenty  j^ears*  impraon- 
ment,  after  which  lie  ^hall  be  disqualified  for  any  niilitary  employ* 
ment-  Any  other  person  who,  being  neither  an  offiecr  noi  a 
gentleman,  sl\all  commit  ihe  same  offenc*-,  shall  be  dmihrly  Incd  by 
courtmartial  and  sentenced  10  penal  servitude  for  life." 

LiJce  everything  else,  Jncludirg  Che  inoifensive  calendar,  the 
orders  of  chivalry  were  swept  away  l>y  the  **red  fool  fury  of  the 
Seine,"  and  for  iwcrity  years  ihcy  were  not  fit  tvjp/wr,  as  a  courtly 
Ffcnch  writer  puts  it 

With  the  return  to  the  throne  of  a  ton  of  St,  Louis  they  were 
revived,  and  flourished  for  a  little  white,  then  passed  avay;  and 
there  has  succeeded  a  flood  of  red  ribbon  and  a  blinding  stonn  of 
crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

J.   P.   UORRtS  FAWCSTT. 
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INSPIRED   BY  THE  SUNBEAMS. 


EVERYONE  has  hcuij  of  ihc  sublime  prophetic  vision  of  t 
civilUcduid  illuminjitcd  Aftica  vith  wbich  Pitt  dosed  his 
gral  *pcccli  on  slavery  in  1753;  but  an  mtirrcsting  par%Ud  irhjch 
maj  be  osaocfaucd  with  it  hoa  been  forgotten,  if,  iiidcod,  the  cifcuiu- 
stduicc  WAS  CT«r  noticed.  PiEt'^  speech  vat  delivered  in  the  early  ^aj^ 
o(  the  A|[italion  against  the  tUvo  tr:tde>  when,  tliough  only  Uur^ 
Ihrte  ye*n  of  ag<*,  he  ww  at  the  nntth  of  hx^  ponor  and  fame^  Tha 
Occanon  w«  A  proposal  brought  rorwatd  b>"  VVilbcrforcc  for  tht  im- 
me^liate  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  sbvcs  throiighoui  the  British 
docainionfi,  and  Pitt,  even  if  he  bad  inward  doubts  of  the  expediency  or 
praciicability  of  iO  sweeping  a  mcisurc,  was  induced  by  his  almost 
sacred  fnendship  vriih  the  saintly  j-oung  cnlhusiast  to  give  a  whole- 
beorted  and  uncompromiiing  support  to  the  n>oiion.  Indeed,  Wilbcr- 
fofoe  had  iorac  years  before,  when  lying  on  wliat  he  believed  to  be  hil 
death-bed.  exacted  from  IStt  a  solemn  promise  to  take  into  hU  own 
lands  the  cause  of  emandpation. 

The  debate  took  pkce  on  April  3,  and  dragged  iis  slow  length 
throtigh  the  night.  It  turned  mainly  on  a  flunking  amendment  to  sub- 
ntllute  **  (gradual "  lot  ijiimcLliatc  abolition,  an  amendment  which  was 
corned  shortly  before  so^n  o'clock  in  the  niomiiig.  It  wa*  probably 
ttl  least  four  o'clock  when  the  Prime  Minister  rose  to  support  the 
original  motion,  for  the  sun  would  rise  a1  Iialf  past  fiie,  and  it  waa,  as 
wt  ihall  see,  in  the  hea\-ens  when  he  eoneludcd.  He  was  wcuy  and 
iU,  and  took  medicine  immediately  before  rising  to  enable  him  to 
ifxak,  yet  Ixrd  Rosebety  says  all  authorities  concur  in  placing  thij 
speech  before  any  other  effort  of  his  genitis.  Only  fragments  of  the 
Option  have  sun'ivcd,  but  the  report  of  the  peroration  may  be  taken 
ts  toleably  complete.  Pitt  was  enlarging  on  the  iniquity  of  uphold* 
ing  a  traffic  which  tended  to  crystallise  tn  Africa  the  barbarism  from 
vhich  more  fa%'Oured  portions  of  the  world  had  long  emerged. 

If.  be  nckimed,  we  liiim  lo  it?  roncc  of  rcuon  snJ  duly.  acJ  pursue  Om 
\if^  tlw  line  of  contluct  nbkh  thc}-  prctcHU,  some  of  m  may  lire  lo  sc«  t 
Kvcne  of  that  rkture  from  whith  wc  cow  tora  our  eyei  with  il«*m-  uid  rcfrvt 
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W<  m^  \kt%  M>  behold  the  bUiict  of  Afiict  canned  ia  the  aim  oocvpaiioM  a) 
Induurj^in  ibc  punuiiaor  i  Jiut  tnd  IrcJtiaau  ooouBcrccv  We  may  behold 
lh«  band  of  «cieflcc  md  philosciph;  breaking  lo  ii|>Ott  iTmr  ta&d,  which  «t  aaae 
bipt>V  pcncd  is  slill  Utci  timf«  Buy  blue  with  fuQ  liuire ;  tail  ^oiiutii:  <l>^r  ui> 
BuOK*  to  that  of  pare  tcli^a,  may  iliunaiiule  aaI  iovi^onle  Uw  inost  dinui 
atrcDHiict  of  Lbit  imoicntc  o^niincoL  Then  suy  we  hope  Uud  ercD  A£rjGi« 
Ihc^eh  If^t  f''  ■U  ^^<  quutcH  tA  ibc  cl^bc,  thtU  «n}ay  ^  Ica^th  In  ttfec  ctcalof 
of  her  dt>«  thoic  Ucuin^vhJch  hAw  dofcnrW  w  plmiilqllj  vpnn  vi  ia  a  nneb 
«ulier  pcnod  of  the  wortdL  TiMa  olio  «UI  CuMpev  pmidfttliaK  to  her  la - 
proTctncnc  uid  prospoiiy.  receive  is  Nsplc  rcooapeftfc  A>r  ibe  e«n]y  kmdDcs, 
if  kiiHJiia*  ii  can  be  oalleil,  ofiiolud(«i  hiadcriiy  ligt  wdatw  fhjo  emrteiltf 
Iwtulf  cnt  of  ih«  dubUM  vfaich  U  marc  fbttOAftlc  tt^kni  bu  b«aa  n> 
norc  »pcei!!Iy  dispelled. 

Koft  .  ,  ,  primiu  e(|iiift  Oikiu  Lfflavlt  mhetit, 
lUk  scni  rubciu  Kcccudil  lomiai  Vei{4r. 

The  lines  quoted  arc  &  portion  of  a  pasn^e  in  Virci1*i  "  Georgia^* 
wbkh  DryJen  tlius  transbucs :— » 

When  Anrom  leavA  onr  noittmn  (pbcfV 
She  lighls  the  downward  hetren,  and  md  tbcfe  ; 
And  tvhcn  do  » albc  InejLihei  the  Uvln^  liebti 
Red  Vc*pcf  kJndks  Ibcre  tho  upen  of  ibe  oaclit 

Earl  StoDbope  says  in  his  "  Ufc  of  Pitt '' ;  *'  1  hive  heard  it 
related  by  some  who  at  that  time  were  memt>cn  of  Parliament  ihat 
the  fir^  beams  of  the  rising  sun  shot  through  the  windows  of  the 
House  in  llie  midst  of  this  final  paua^e,  and  seemed,  as  Pitt  looked 
npwaids,  to  su^^st  to  him  without  prcrocdiiaiion  the  e)oc[tJtnt  simile, 
and  the  ncblc  Latin  lines  wiih  which  he  concluded.''  Let  the  reader 
look  through  the  possa^  o^^  and  picture  the  scene,  and  be  iiMy 
appreciate  the  remark  of  Wilberfoxc  that  during  the  latter  pan  of 
bis  speech  Pitt  seemed  to  be  inspired,  AVc  may  aJso  partly  under' 
stand  bovp'  the  Minister's  opponents,  Windham,  Fox,  and  Grey,  as 
ihey  walked  home  in  the  cool  of  the  spring  morning,  and  discussed 
the  events  ^f  the  ni^ht,  could  concur  in  tlic  opinion  ih^  the  speech 
wu  one  of  the  xnoAt  extraordinary  dUpUya  of  eloquence  they  haid 
CTcr  hcwd.  And  this  was  the  period  when  Briitsh  oratory  was  at  its 
high-^i^teT  mailc- 

Forty  one  years  passed  a^ay-  Pitt'*  glorious  and  strenuous  lifo 
had  long  since  come  to  a  prcm^twrc  closo.  Fox  and  Windliam  hftd 
followed  him  to  the  land  of  shad<iws  but  Crey  w<i*  Prime  Minister, 
and  ^Vilber^o^ce  lived  on  in  a  supreme  oM  age,  remote  now  ffom 
political  life.  The  trallic  in  slaves  had  for  many  years  been  pro- 
hibited, and  the  agitation  for  the  complete  abolition  of  itlarery  in 
Dt:>Uh  (lomintons  was  rapidly  approaching  a  succcsiful  issue.  On 
1333,  Wilbcrforce  was  induced  to  leave  the  quiet  of  hts 
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Rome  And  »pcaV  once  roon;  at  \  public  meeting  in  support  af  % 
petition  against  slavery*  The  m«elinf;  was  at  Maidstone,  and  the 
incident  l5  thu«  related  in  the  fifth  Tolumc  of  the  "  Life  "  by  his  sons : 
"  U  WIS  an  afiecting  sight  10  see  the  old  man  w!io  had  been  .^o  long 
the  cfaampjon  of  this  cau^:  come  forth  once  more  from  his  retire- 
ment, and  with  an  unquenched  (pint,  though  with  a  woikcned  voice 
and  failing  body>  maintiun  for  the  la^t  time  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice/'  At  the  dose  o*  this  last  speech  Wilbcrforcc  exclaiiucd  :  "  I 
tnisi  that  vc  approach  the  very  end  of  our  career ; "  and  as  a  gleam  of 
sumbmc  broke  into  the  hall  he  threw  up  hit  hand,  and  cried  with  all 
Jua  eoriy  &rc ;  ''  Ttic  object  15  bright  before  us  the  lighi  of  heavcQ 
bcama  upim  ilf  and  is  an  earnest  of  mcccu." 

We  nuy  well  conjecture  thd^t  the  old  mim'a  hcan  vru  thrilled  on  thia 
occasiion  by  ih«  mcmcty  of  that  otiicf  April  day  nearly  half  a  century 
before,  when  Piit's  imugloation  was  fired  by  the  sudden  oppcJinnce 
of  "ihe  panting  honei  of  the  Eait.'*  At  any  rale  the  prophetic 
Tisioti  did  Dot  deceive  him.  Widiin  four  roontha  the  abolition  of 
slavery  ma  acoompluhed,  and  three  days  after  the  Emancipation 
Act  received  the  Royal  assent  Wilberforce  breathed  his  butt,  thanking 
God  that  he  had  lived  to  tec  the  joyful  consummatioD  of  his  life^ 
vorfc. 

JAIUS  STXfiS- 
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FLETCHER    OF  SALTOUM. 
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OF  lU  theScotMn^n  of  ihi*  ilormjrp^nod  imin<^iale1ypr«cedLn; 
the  union  or  the  Parliaments,  none  aiiprcciatcd  more  jasil/ 
the  significance  of  llie  new  timt:  thit  v^as  tlit^n  davning  than  did 
Andrev  Fletcher  of  SiUoun.  AUhough  his  name  is  leas  widdr 
known  tban  tlut  of  some  of  hit  ccntemponiries,  he  is  etitittcd  to  rank 
as  a  man  of  fertile  ideas  with  the  forcmofi:  statesmen  of  the  pcriodt 
EnglUh  or  ScoUUh.  He  wa^t  gifted  with  a  clear  comprdicoaioa  of 
the  elements  of  weakness  and  strength  in  the  national  life ;  hems 
i:Ttbucd  with  nn  honest  sympathy  with  what  was  good  and  tree  ifl 
thenationalaimscf  hiscDuntry;  he  had  original  ideis  of  the  nation&l 
deittny  and  of  the  way  in  which  that  destiny  might  be  worked  ou:. 
HLJcontempoiarics  were  disposed  to  regard  him  as  an  unpractical 
vUionaf)',  but  their  unflatEering  opinion  may  be  partly  ascribed  to 
the  fact  thai  he  did  not  [possess  that  singleness  of  purpose  whtch  so 
often  means  only  lurrowaesi  of  vision  or  docile  obedience  to  party*  _ 
roAerlty  haa  associated  hi«  memory  with  the  oft  and  inaccunucly  \ 
quoted  epigram  that  'Mf  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  ail  the 
baUadft,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation  ", 
if  his  popuUr  lamo  extends  beyond  the  reputation  he  has  earned  as  ■ 
the  author  of  this  laying,  it  is  s,%  an  advocate  of  predial  slavery  and 
the  benefactor  who  introdttced  a  new  ingredient  for  the  broih-pot  of 
the  Scottish  house-wife  in  the  shape  of  **  Saltoun  barley,"  Of  late 
year^,  however,  there  has  been  a  growing  inlerest  in  the  man,  traceit^e 
probably  to  a  recent  political  controversy  which,  whatever  else  it  did. 
fitimukted  curiosity  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  Parliamentatr 
union.  This  interest  has  not  resulted  in  any  mat^ial  addition  to 
cur  knowledge  of  Fletcher's  career  Indeed,  the  conclusion  of  hi* 
latest  biographer,  who  has  done  a  good  service  in  correcting  the 
inaccuracies  of  his  predecessors,  aecms  to  be  that  it  is  hopeless  now 
to  expect  any  fresh  light  to  be  thrown  on  Fletcher's  stiniiig  and 
eventful  life,  of  the  deuils  of  which  the  records  are  disappointingly 
meagre.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  Fletcher  is  an  admiraMe  subject 
foe  a  biographer,  and  one  is  disposed  to  cherish  the  somewhat  vain 
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tope  thai  the  biDflTai**^^^  mtferial  wtth  which  Roa«Miu  is  xxtd  xo 
hnve  lieen  £upi>lied  miy  yet  coai«  to  light. 

Tlie  little  thit  m;  do  know  or  Fletcher*!  or^ef  illustrates  vdl  the 
tinscttled  ch^irActer  of  histime.  In  his  teens'— be  wjia  bom  in  1653— 
he  had  as  tutor  the  cpiscopl  clergymnn  of  hjs  native  paiSsh.  a  man 
vho  played  a  great  part  in  the  Revolution—Gitbert  Burnet,  the 
historian  Bishop  of  Sftliibury.  During  Burnet's  incumbency  of 
Salloun  pamh,  the  Laird  of  SaUoun,  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  died,  and  on 
bk  deathbed  requested  his  clergyman  to  take  care  of  his  son, 
-The  commission  was  faithfully  discharged,  and  Burnet  no  doubt 
erxlea^^ured,  in  the  case  of  his  vrard,  to  pmctlse  the  theory  of 
education  which  he  aHerwaid^i  developed  in  tlie  concluding  section 
of  his  '*  flistc^ry  of  his  Own  TimCp**  Among  other  thing?,  he  was  of 
opinion  lliat  a  young  gemlcman  ihould  be  ''bdtmcs  possessed  with 
A  true  muotfuns  of  solid  knowledge  and  sound  religion,  with  a  love 
to  his  counlry,  a  batted  of  tynmny,  atid  a  ical  for  liberty.''  The 
sagacioiiit  and  cautious  tutor  must  have  found  liu  pu[>tl  apt,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  earnesLncss  with  which,  when  he  went  out  into  the 
vor£d.  the  young  nun  ecdearoured  to  testify  his  zeal  for  liberty  and 
lus  hitred  of  tyraruiy.  Indeed,  the  Bishop  may  well  have  been 
tempted  to  ask  whether  tho^e  principles  had  not  stmck  loo  deep  t 
Tootinthennndof  his  pupil;  Tor  in  later  yean  hcwascocistryaed  lo 
confess  that  Andrew  Fletcher  was  *'a  gentleman  of  great  parts  and 
many  virtues,  but  a  most  violent  republican  and  extangantly 
5)a£sionat>:/* 

Of  Hctcher's  life,  for  some  ten  years  after  Burnet's  tutorship  came 
to  an  end  in  166$,  liitle  or  notlung  is  known,  except  that  he  went 
abroad  a  year  or  two,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  to  team 
ifie  ceniincnlal  Ia7»guag*:s  and  sec  about  him.  But,  undoubtedly, 
he  is  dw  llctchcr  who  was  cl<cl«l  a  member  of  the  Estates  for  his 
native  county  in  1678,  although  in  the  official  roll  the  name  of  the 
member  for  East  1-othian  is  printed  *' James  Fletcher,"  Onevriahes 
that  much  more  had  been  preserved  of  hti  goings  out  and 
eovnings  in  in  th«  year  1679  than  has  come  down  to  111,  for  great 
and  momentous  doin^  wens  then  afifol.  In  thai  yenr  Sharpe,  ihe 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  met  his  death  on  M:tgus  Muir  ;  and  If 
a  prudent  young  man  like  young  Morton  of  Milnwood^  the  hero  of 
SoKt's  "Old  Mortality,"  was  dran-n  into  ibe  turmoil  which  ensued, 
how  vras  it  that  the  fiery,  hbeny-loving  East  Lothian  laird  Lt^pc  out  of 
it?    What  was  he,  now  a  young  nun  of  tweniy-ttx,  doing  when 

LCovenantrr  and  Cavalier  were  at  dcaih-grips  at  Dnimcloig  and  Both- 
well  Bridge  ?    There  is  nothing  to  tcU,  except  that  he  was  in  a  small 
TOt,    GCLKUCir.      Ka    20OJ.  K, 
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minority  vhlch  opposed  ihc  supplies  for  tl>c  payment  of  the  trooper* 
who  wi-re  scrt  out  to  liarry  the  Western  shires ;  and  chnt  in  the  ycai 
following  the  rout  of  the  Covenanters  he  made  himseU  con- 
S[»cuou»  in  opposing  the  lcv>-ing  of  the  Militia^  Oted  before  tht 
Privy  Council  for  his  contumacy,  he  escaped  with  a  rtbtikc.  The 
rcproor  had,  however,  littb  efreci>  fur  he  contmticd  to  phy  the  pan  of 
a  villagt;  Hanipdon,  and  widLtn  six  monibs  \^  AikI  htm  beafding  the 
Council,  and  to  their  fjiccs  dccUring  quartciing  contraiy  Xo  law, 
questioning  the  King's  prerogative,  and  impugning  the  wisdom  ani 
rirtuc  of  the  Gorcrrmient,  Naturally,  he  bccaoK  a  suspect.  The 
Coundl  began  to  regard  hjm  as  one  of  the  disalTcetcd.  Nor  wmt  hir 
behax-iouT  in  rarlisnient  su<h  as  tended  in  any  degree  to  ntoko  hiin 
less  obnoxious  to  the  Court  p^iHy,  He  made  himwlf  known  asau 
opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unalteraMenesa  cf  the  mcewmo, 
earning  the  special  resentment  of  the  DuVe  cf  Voik,  who  wts 
then  Royal  Conmiisiioner,  by  the  porilion  he  took  up  on  that  quefr 
tion,  and  ultimately  matters  were  made  so  hot  for  him  that  be  deemed 
it  expedient  lo  retire  to  the  Continent.  By-^ird-by  he  came  over  to 
London,  and  along  with  Argyle  and  BaiUie  of  Jeniswdod,  was  ad- 
mitted to  Lord  Russell's  Council  of  Six.  The  club  tras  in  the  act  of 
maturing  an  active  policy  when  ihc  Rye  House  affair  gave  the  Go«nJ* 
ment  an  opportunity  of  swooping  down  upon  its  members,  and  difr 
persing  them,  Argyle  and  the  I-atrd  of  Saltoun  succeeded  in  rcadiiiig 
Holland,  but  a  brare  and  faithful  followei  of  the  Earl's,  who  was  taken 
prisoner,  was,  after  subjection  to  extniordinaiy  torture,  compelled  to 
reveal  the  rumcs  of  his  master's  corresiiondciils.  Flclcher'st  name 
was  prt>Uably  in  the  listi  for  shortly  afterwards,  the  Council  havu^  at 
last  fojnd  a  ground  of  action  against  him,  he  was  outlawed. 

During  the  latter  yeais  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  the  number  of 
English  and  Scottish  refugees  tn  Holland  continued  to  incrcace ;  and 
when  James  became  l:tng  the  exiles  determined  on  invading  Britaia 
and  striking  a  blow  for  liberty.  An  old  project  of  inv.idi::g  Scotland, 
for  the  carrying  out  of  which  Russell's  Council  had  promised  to  raise 
j£8,ooo,  was  again  mooted ;  and  after  much  discussion  it  was  agreed 
lo  make  the  attempt.  A  rich  widow  of  Amsterdam  ftjmished  Arg>"le 
with  j^iOjOOO  with  which  lo  buy  transports,  arm*,  and  ammunition. 
The  plans  for  the  invasion  completed,  Argylc  and  his  friends  p«* 
suaded  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  make  a  simultaneous  desceni 
upon  England.  Fletcher  did  not  like  Argyle's  scheme^  and, 
according  to  Burnet,  although  he  consented  to  run  his  fortune  with 
Monmouth,  he  saw  the  invasion  was  a  forlorn  ho])e.  £ut  he  was  a 
man  of  the  most  chivalrotis  temper,  and  when  he  found  that  his 
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TcHow  patriots  could  noi  be  dissuaded,  he  did  not  thinlt  ii  honour- 
able  to  formkc  them.      Unfortunatdy  for  himself  and  bit  (li^nds 
his  unselfish  devdion  to  the  cause  he  had  npoiK^rd  was  count^r- 
biUnrcd  by  nn  ungovernable  passion.     H«  was  llible  to  f  y  into  an 
unreatoninff  fury  on  the  slightest  provocation.    In  the  old  Scottish 
Faitioment  he  was  constantly  creating  scenes  by  his  inability  to  put  a 
ch6d[  upon  his  eloquent  tongue ;  and  on  one  occasion  at  lewi  he 
earned  his  quarrel  outside  ihe  walls  of  the  House  and  met  hh 
opponent  on  Leith  Sands  to  have  it  out  therep     Hia  gvnpowdery 
irascibility  brought  him  into  a  laracnlablc  scrape  ai  the  veiy  eom- 
menccmcnt  of  ^fo^^10lJth's  campaign,  and  probably  hastened  the 
atasirophe    of  Setlgemoor-     It  seems   to  have  been  generally 
recognised  that  he  had  military  capacity.    On  whnt  the  opinion  was 
based  o<nc  cannot  wcU  make  out.    h  is  jiut  pof-^iblc  thi^i  he  may 
hii^  seen  some  niililary  service  in  the  inten^l  l^-twceii  the  con< 
elusion   of  his  ctJuc^ticn  And   his   first  election   to  the   Scottish 
Estates.     Wc  know  that  be  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  every  young 
nian  should  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  and  should  study  ih«  art 
of  war.     At  any  rate,  be  had  :i  reputatior  as  a  military  man  among 
the  friends  of  Monmouth,  and  it  was  with  great  regret  ihey  parted 
company  with  him.     For  he  did  abandon  the  army  a  few  days  after 
a  Unding  had  been  made  at  Lyme     It  was  his  misfortune  rather 
than  choice  that  brought  about  his  depanure.    Probably  he  was  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  Monmouth's  behaviour  when  the  first  rays 
of  succesit  gleamed  upou  his  cau&e ;  but  Ms  resentment  would  not 
of  hsdf  hare  been  strong  enough  to  have  induced  him  to  break 
with  the  Duke.     According  to  Burnet,  his  depaiture  came  about  m 
this  way.     Monmouth  having  put  him  in  command  or  a  recon- 
ooitiing  party,  Fletcher,  who  had  not  been  furnisJied  with  a  horst^ 
took  one  wt)kh  had  been  brought  In  from  Taunton,  and  not  seeing 
its  owner  to  ask  his  kavc  mounted  it,  thinking  ''  th^t  all  things  wcic 
to  be  in  common  among  ttiem  thai  could  advance  the  service."*    The 
owner  of  the  borse  was  Goldsmith  T>irc,   a  vay  popular  man  fn 
those  ports,  who  had  be«n  living  in  exile  in  Holland,  and  had  come 
ovvr  with  Monmouth  and  hia  friends.     Finding  Fletcher  tn  posses- 
sion  of  his  horse,  arvd  being,  according  to  Burnet,  "a  rough  and  ilU 
bred  man,"  he  reproached  his  comrade  in  arms  in  very  insulting 
tcrma  for  not  asking  his  leave.     "  Fletcher  here  this  longer  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  impetuous  temper.    But 
the  other  persisted  in  ^ving  him  foul  language,  and  ofocd  1  switch 
with  a  cane.     Upon  which  he  di«ch.;rged  bis  pistol  at  him,  and 
shot  him  dead."    The  fatal  quarrel  of  these  two  hot'tcmperetl 


,Mh  death  of  iudf  vu  iccordifiglr  «  bcooqs  loss.  Bet  U  ibo 
ioerit^r  ncrwiititiwl  Hoaaontii'ft  prisg  up   Fletcher,  for  the 

,popyte  duBOar  doMoikd  it  Al  tbecarlkst  oppommity  Fletcher 
to^  ship  lor  Spain,  where  be  wu  ajresud  aod  pot  hi  prison  pending 
hiidcspUch  tofiofLiod.    BjtheiMiof  w  unknown  frkiu^  bowcnr, 

.he  octpcd  IJroai  pcuoo  fn  a  amt  DttrRUous  nunncr,  and  evaded 

,lhtT%ilaiiQCof  hbpnrds  with  an  cue  for  vhidk  vc  tball  not  casilT 
find  a  poraflel  ouUade  roounce.  It  U  an  intcrcaaixtg  uaii  ta 
Fldicbcr  tlut,  akhough  he  must  have  been  surTOondcd  with  manj 

.danger^  tic  occapicd  hiaiHf  while  tnvdlinf  throng  Spctin  in  di^- 
gntae  in  coUectiog  boolci  Cor  his  librarj,  which  had  the  name  of 
being  the  bctt  pcivac^  collection  ir  Sootknd- 

On  I^-ii'iiig  S{mn  he  made  hit  way  lo  Huogaiy,  and  served  la 
several  cimpiJgna  agionst  the  Turk^  in  the  army  oT  the  Doha  of 
Lorraine,  licann^  however,  of  the  projected  invasion  of  Engjtnj 
by  the  Prince  of  Onnfce,  he  niade  hb  way  to  the  Hague  to  offer 
Ui  lervioes  ;  and  15  s^d  to  have  taken  an  actire  part  in  the  prepus- 
tiooK  for  that  design-  When  William  became  King  the  sentence  of 
forfatUTt  which  hid  been  pronounced  against  him  for  his  part 
in  Ihc  ^fonniouth  rcbclUon  wis  anonlled,  and  after  many  yeart' 
absence  he  wu  a)>le  to  return  to  his  hooie  al  ^Itoun. 

After  tettmit  his  own  bouse  ir  order,  Melcher  begin  to  pliy  a 
very  prominent  part  in  Scottish  a£Eftirs.  At  this  time  the  fortanes  of 
Scotland  seemed  to  have  touched  their  loweit  ebb.  The  long  fierce 
COiitiovcr»y'  witli  the  Southron  wa»  apparently  leading  only  lo 
national  bankruptcy.  In  the  grandiloquent  words  of  Sir  George 
yii,t^ltt^tic,  *Hhe  TtcIdA  of  ScotUtid,  though  fertile  enough,  did  lie 
birtcn,  and  brought  forth  nothing  but  men."  But  the  spirit  of  the 
peo]>1e  wai  not  broken,  and  the  temper  of  the  Hme  was  on  the  whole 
one  of  hopfr  rather  ilan  of  despair.  Since  the  union  of  the  crowns 
the  commerce  of  the  country  Sad  been  ihrovn  into  confusion  partly  by 
the  diaturliance  of  her  old  lUtaDces,  and  partly  through  the  trade  policy 
of  England.  The  nation,  conitonUy  uunicd  with  its  poverty,  set 
its  heart  upon  wealth,  ind  it  Ant  sought  to  attain  the  object  of  its 
ambition  by  trying  lo  build  up  a  new  foreign  trader    Fletcher,  in 

^thosc  years,  appears  to  have  agreed  that  the  country  was  to  be  saved 

by  the  establislimcnt  of  a  great  foreign  commerce.    None  had  a 

srer  apprehension  than  he  of  the  imponant  fact  that  thenceforth 

was  to  be  the  golden  apple  for  which  all  ttie  nations  were  to 

From  that  time,  indeed,   trade  and   conuncrcc   became 
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^ominanl  qnenbn*  in  dcmeitl'T,  a*  well  as  m  forerg^,  polUin,  How 
impomnt  a  part,  for  instance,  did  ihc  Bank  of  England  and  ihc 
East  Indii  Com^wny  play  in  public  aiTairs  during  the  last  jrears  or 
WiObni^  Ttifs^  \  What  ire  arc  at  present  concerned  with,  hoi^-cvcr, 
b  this  that  it  was  :i  question  of  trade  that  hastened  the  Pailiamerptary 
unioa  between  En^bnd  and  Scotland,  And,  strangely  cnougli,  the 
instmrnent  by  wluch  this  result  ^vas  brought  :ibout  was  Andrew 
fiddler  oT  Sattoun.  It  Mas  the  ambition  of  those  whom  the  fricndi 
of  the  oEd  E^t  India  Company  described  is  interlopers  that 
sug^ted  the  project  which  issued  in  the  ilbfated  Darien  e:ipediiiOn. 
Scottish  ptriotism  was  atlkd  In  to  counteract  the  cxclusivcness  of 
LondoD  opJtaliEis.  In  its  original  shape  the  scheme  vas  a  pTan 
lor  establishing  n  Scottish  com^ny  to  trade  to  the  East  and  IVe^t 
In^a.  It  fired  the  iioagimitonand  ambition  of  the  Scottish  natton. 
Dot  less  than  it  suited  the  desi^s  of  the  rirala  of  :he  old  EaA 
Tndb  Company,  The  author  of  the  scheme  was  Willlatn  PaCerson, 
the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England,  With  him  Ftetcher  had 
hecomc  infimale^  .-ind,  afcording  lo  Walter  Seolt,  he  wa?  so  daaled 
by  the  virion  of  opulence  and  grandeur  which  hts  friend  unfolded, 
tlui  he  *' thought  of  nothing  less  than  securing  for  the  benefit  of 
Scotland  alone  a  scheme  which  promised  lo  the  Slate  that  should 
adopt  it,  the  kc}'S,  as  it  were,  of  the  New  World/'  Hctchcr  probably 
was  the  means  of  introdtxing  the  Daricn  scheme  to  his  countrymen, 
bot  it  is  questionable  vhethcr  ho  was  so  blindly  sanguine  as  Waller 
Scott  would  make  cut.  It  is  apparent,  from  the  tenor  of  tus 
"I^course  on  the  Afltirs  of  Scotlacdj*'  that  he  clearly  foresaw  the 
dangers  to  which  the  expedition  was  exposed^  and  strove  all  in  his 
poTcr  to  awrt  them.  Unfortunately,  his  forebodings  vcre  sadly 
Junilled  by  the  c^'cnr,  and  the  measures  of  relief  which  he  proposed 
were  fnsufliocni  to  ctJ^ic  with  iJie  forcrs  whidi  were  directed  Jioiii 
many  ijuatters  against  the  Scotti^:  colony  on  ihe  isthmus  of  Daiicn- 
How  the  settlement  vas  treated  as  a  liokiion  of  international 
a^rectnenta  ;  how  the  American  plantations  hcGinic  olanned  at  the 
proTpect  of  the  opening  of  a  free  port  on  an  ^thmus  which  many  at 
thai  time  regarded  as  the  door  to  the  wealth  of  all  the  world— the 
hx  East  as  well  as  ihe  far  West — how,  in  the  imaf^inaiion  of  the 
Scottisli  people  at  least,  the  Dutch  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon 
Wiltiain  lo  disown  the  Scottish  venture,  are  all  sufficiently  knowh. 
Wc  sbould  lite  to  point  cut,  hovp-e^'cr,  how  all  this  intcnsifits  the 
dramatic  interest  of  Fletcher's  career.  He  stood  sponsor  for  the 
ichemc ;  the  failure  of  the  scheme  led  directly  to  the  Paillamentary 
union  which  he  opposed.    The  colbpse  of  the  great  design  brought 
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rain  to  Dinr  A  Scottish  home,  for  people  of  all  degrees  bsd  reotUs 
wlat  thC7  could  tc  aid  the  nation's  colonjTt  and  \oa^  alter  many  a 
Scottuh  family  tratccd  its  decadence  to  the  share  it  had  taken  in  ttm 
ill  onicned  enterprise.  At  the  time  h  was  the  procnisc  of  Ec^lajid  to 
pay  ttie  lc»scs  of  tlie  company  viih  interest  tlut  doubtless  indace] 
many,  veho  would  ottienvlse  l:avc  been  oppoticnis,  to  acquiesce  ip 
an  act  of  iiicofpoRLlion,  and  become  pAttncra  on  c^al  tciins  in  the 
buMncas  of  Jolui  Bull. 

If  Fletcher  was  the  tncana  of  nuikii^g  the  union  A  ncccnily  for 
Scotland  by  introducing  ihc  illfiitcd  Daricn  »chcn»  tohii  coumiyinCD, 
it  i%  no  teis  true  that  by  the  influence  be  <;icerei»od  in  the  shaping  of 
the  Act  cf  Securllj',  he  was  Urgel/  instrum^ntil  tn  making  the  union 
a  matter  of  nece^ssity  for  ICngland.  In  tjec  the  I^Hiament  cf 
England  had,  without  seeking  the  advice  or  consent  of  Scotland, 
nominated  a  tuccestor  to  the  Crotra  This  hasty  action  of  the 
BngLish  PailiaEuent,  ait  Fk-tchet  at  once  savr,  gave  Scothnd  a  goUSea 
opportunity  of  Imposing  what  limitations  she  mi^t  coBSider  just  on 
the  Governmcrit  of  the  Sovereign  whom  thctr  Parliament  might 
nominate.  He  accordingly  introduced  a  measure  in  the  Estates, 
providing  that  the  Con^^nlion  should,  on  the  death  of  the  Qticcn, 
publish  ly  proclamation  the  conditions  on  which  alone  they  shotdd 
receive  her  successor,  lletchcr's  roeasurc  enumerated  twelve  limita- 
tions which  were  to  be  imposed  in  the  event  of  the  Scottish  being 
the  same  as  the  English  So\*ereign.  Fletcher's  limtiations  were  not 
adopted  in  tliclr  entirety^  although  sc^-cral  of  tliem  became  lav  as 
ftqianic  Acis,  but  to  Fletcher  may  he  a^cribeJ  tbu  real  pi;b  and 
mat  row  of  th\:  Act  of  Sccuiity  wLich  was  ulttiuaid)'  passed  L>y  tbe 
nutates.  Its  policy  is  cMciuially  Wts  policy.  It  provided  that  tbe 
HUCCc9:tor  of  Anne  should  take  the  throne  onlyunclt^rsuch  conditions 
as  should  secure  the  independence  of  the  ruction,  and  admit  xhs 
Scottiiili  people  to  the  full  benefits  of  trade  and  navigation,  Th* 
StOIutf  further  provided  (hat  the  whole  manhood  of  ihe  nation  shouU 
be  trained  to  the  urc  of  arms,  and  ihat  on  the  Queen's  death  the 
commissions  of  the  officers  of  State  and  the  military  emplo>-cd  by 
them  should  expire,  Tlie  passing  of  the  Act  of  Security  convinced 
the  English  mini.sier*  that  they  would  have  aa  armed  nation  to 
contend  with  if  they  did  not  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Scots, 
and  they  accordingly  entered  into  the  negotiations  which  ended  ui 
the  Act  of  Union, 

While  Fletdier  was  a  most  important  factor  in  the  two 
ments— tlie   Daricn    expedition   and  the  agitation  for   an  Act 
Security— which  resulted  in  the  union,  he  was  a  dctennincd  opponent 
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i)f  the  union  ihat  iras  Actually  cfTtcccd.  He  was  an  orginal  thinker, 
«ndt  IS  utmily'  happeim  wilh  original  thinkt;rs  who^  l>ecoinE:  involved  in 
active  politics,  be  could  nut  attach  himself  [o  any  party,  and  no  party 
couhj  by  chim  to  him.  He  could  not  be  clis^fied.  The  Scottish 
Whig  of  that  time,  according  EO  a  contemporary  definition,  wias  "1 
tntC'bluc  rrest>ytcrLin  who^  without  cen»i<Jcrii)g  time  or  power, 
would  venture  hit  all  for  the  kirk,  but  tooicthtng  less  for  the  State," 
witilc  the  Toty  was  an  '"  Itontr^t-bcattcd  comudi&h  fdlow  "  who  waa 
fncndly  t9  neither.  To  adopt  a  modem  phnac,  which  not  inaccurately 
dMCnhoa  F1eichor'«  attitude,  hit  was  a  ** cross  bench"  fnifid.  He  w» 
OS  zealous  for  the  good  of  hU  country  »  any  Westbnd  Whig,  but  he 
would  luvti  no4hmg  to  do  vi'ith  forcing  Prcshylcrianism  or  any  other 
form  of  fjtith  upon  the  people-  His  lodestar  was  neither  Hanov«r, 
nor  St  GemiaiRs^  nor  SL  Jaoie&'s ;  it  was,  one  may  say,  without 
rhetorical  eugsmtion,  the  hon^csEcad  of  the  Scottish  peasant-  He 
offers  a  rare  ioiunce  of  a  poliiicJaii  who  had  thought  out  his  political 
creed  in  the  spirit  of  a  statesman,  and  who  endeavoured  to  realise 
his  id«al  with  what  instruments  he  had  ;  and  his  policy  is  not  always 
to  be  judged  by  the  principles  of  those  in  whose  company  he  found 
him^lf.  Hia  creed  is  Tounded  on  what  he  believed  to  be  ilie  firit 
priactplcs  of  just  government,  and  in  his  exposition  of  it  he  malca 
u<t  of  an  eloquence,  unsurpassed  in  the  liicramre  of  the  time,  10 
respect  of  vigour  uiid  power  to  convince. 

A  Uicf  outline  of  the  niaiii  doclTlnct  which  he  taught  may  serve 
to  explain  whatr  if  one  judged  them  by  con^'cntional  standards, 
might  be  described  as  the  tncorviUtenciea  of  his  politlcAt  conduct. 
If  he  ^metimcs  eo-operited  with  the  Jaeobitcsv  it  was  only  because 
the  orbit  in  whleh  he  moved  touched  for  a  moment  the  narrower 
circle  of  iheir  poliEicAl  course.  He  took  a  comprehensive  view  of 
tvuhlic  alfairs.  He  w;is  an  internal ionahu,  a  cosmopoUtan.  The 
prtnciples  he  enunciated  were  applicable  not  lo  his  own  country 
alone*  but  to  aJl  Europe.  Indccdi  to  have  carried  them  out  in  their 
entirety^  it  wottJd  have  been  necessary  to  have  created  a  federated 
Europe.  Federation  was  one  of  his  root  political  ideas.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  God  and  Nature  had  "marked  out  certain  portions  of 
the  world  for  certain  great  societies  of  men,  having  divided  them 
ftOM  each  other  by  seas  and  mountains,  or  some  remarkable 
lUftfCQCc  of  soil  and  climate,"  and  that  thcic  natural  divisions 
coooponJed  nith  certain  typca  of  national  character  and  Iangua{;c- 
Tcn  siKh  divisions,  he  found,  could  be  made  in  the  map  of  Europe^ 
the  United  Kingdom  bcin^  one  of  thcin.  They  were  all  of  about 
aqool  strength ;  each  was  capable  of  self-defence  against  any  other, 
but  not  of  aggression.     The  prinetple  of  the  foretgn  policy  of  all  of 
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th^mwasto  be  "defence  noc  ddUiicf,"  ind  to  enittre  the  nutin* 
Urtiuv^  of  iDterruhon^  peace  lie  pr^)Oficd  that  the  vbolc  maW 
papulation  shouU  be  trained  to  ttw  cKerclse  of  ami.  The 
rfscem  of  traintng  vhich  be  propoocd  resemb^  in  some  points 
the  conuncnial  in<:thod  of  gomcTi|>iion»  and  in  othcn  it  anticipates  ilic 
organisation  of  out  modem  citiccn  Am)/.  He  trcatsUic  subject  with 
^eat  on^iiuility,  and  one  or  two  points  Diajr  be  mcntioood  io  onlcr  V> 
give  an  iUca  or  U>c  scope  of  his  proposals.  His  leading  luggcsiioA 
was  thnt  wc  F^hould  in  this  counir/  ha\-c  four  great  oiinps  mto 
wliich  atl  the  young  men  of  the  nAiion  tJvould  ontec  ovi  th«ir  twcstj' 
second  birthday,  that  the  ordirviry  period  of  training  should  be  one 
year,  buith^l  yonng  men  of  inrinft  should  remain  two  ycflrs,  «hilf 
those  nho  could  niTord  to  buy  h^vracs  should  bcobli^to  do  so  and 
be  formed  into  the  cavalry  of  the  nation.  Djrinff  ibdr  sOy  in 
camp,  the  recruits  were  cot  only  to  be  trained  ia  sUatcgy*  miliUET 
evolutions  gunnery,  fortificnticn,  and  the  like,  but,  luring  all  gone 
through  a  school  training;,  "they  ahouM  be  obliged  lo  read  at  spait 
hour«  some  cjcccllent  histories,  and  chicHy  thone  in  which  mJlilaTy 
actions  are  be^t  de^ribed,  with  the  books  that  have  been  beat 
vrrfttcn  concerning  the  miliiar>'  art/'  There  wcrcto  be  no  recognised 
chaplains,  but  such  of  the;  youth  as  were  fitied  for  the  office  were  to 
be  chosen  ever)' Sunday  to  **  exhort  the  rcstioaU  Christian  and  moral 
duties,  and  chiefly  lo  humility,  modesty,  charity,  and  the  pardonin; 
of  private  injuries.''  Having  gone  through  tlie  {JTcliminaiy  training 
of  the  campj  Uie  recruits,  Flelclter  suggi-ilcd,  should  return  to  llicir 
homes  and  engage  in  their  several  tra<ies ;  meeting  thcieafur  once 
a  week  for  drill,  md  in  tl^e  summer  uniting  iffith  thcif  ncij^boun 
in  forming  eamps  of  instruciion. 

But  not  only  voitid  he  liave  had  the  youth  trained  in  the  kitow- 
ledge  of  militiry  -^f^a^fS,  he  ihoiight  young  men  should  t»kc  nn  active 
part  in  public  business.     The  two  grenl  evils  which  afflictecL  uidety 
■  he  saw  were  war  and   corruption   of  manners.     His  paititicn  of 

H  Btirope  and  hix  pbn  of  military  fcrviee  were  directed  ngainst  these 

H  evils.     Hut  they  were  not  of  themselves  siifEcient.    He  supplemented 

H  his  proposal  to  partition  F.uropc  into  ten  great  States,  with  a  plan  of 

H  dividing  each  State  into  a  number  of  local  governments;  and  in  tlie 

H  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  suggested  the  formation  of  provinces 

I  uound  London,  Briscol,  ExctL-r,  Chester,  Korwicb,  York,  Stifling, 

H  JnvtrncKs,  l>ubtin,  Cork,  Galway,  and  Londonderry.    In  this  vay 

H  he  hoped  to  put  a  stt^p  io  the  crowding  cf  the  ninl  population  to 

H  the  Metropolis,  of  which  he  says  it  is  "  like  the  head  of  a  rickety 

^L  child  that,  by  drawing  to  itself  the  nourishment  that  should  be  dla- 
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Inbtftcd  in  due  proportions  lo  the  rest  of  eIu:  bnguuhlng  bod/i 
Jicconea  so  overcharged  that  frenzy  ai^d  death  unavoidably  ensue." 
Bdidcs,  he  argued  thnt  "*  if  ibe  people  of  Yorkiliire  or  Devonshire 
irere  not  obliged  to  go  further  than  York  or  Exeter  I0  obtain  juMk«» 
vc  should  £Oon  see  another  face  of  things  in  both." 

Thit  themtre  mAchineiy  oTgo^-emment  could  not  of  itself  bring 
about  matcrLol  prosperity  I'^lcichcr  wa&,  tioucver,  awaie ;  and  hia 
Otpciicncc  of  the  IXiricii  cx|Kdi<ion  convinced  him  ihM  the  way  of 
saltation  did  not  lie  in  that  dirtcilon^  It  would  be  tedious  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  hi>  political  economy,  vrhich  is  cxir^jnicly 
hcretiad,  but  it  may  not  be  uninicr^tingtopointout  thnt  he  thought 
the  itraight  r<xid  to  wealth  was  the  deTclcpmenl  of  cer  nalural 
rcKOurccs.  And  porticubrly  the  cncouragcmcnl  of  flfiriculmrc.  >IiH 
■  pUn  for  encouraging  agriculture  was  more  origiital  tlian  practical* 
He  propoKd  that  interest  shouid  be  gmdually  abolished,  and  that  no 
man  sbonM  be  allcved  to  p39u>ir^  more  land  Dun  hi^  could  cultivate 
by  the  help  of  his  scmnts.  The  effca  of  these  two  proposals  he 
bclic^rd,  would  be  to  bring  all  ibc  land  under  cultivation,  and  force 
all  ihc  wraJih  of  the  country  into  rcpmduaivc  cmptcymenL  Buc 
tbai  WIS  not  all  Hut  was  needed,  in  his  own  country  the  great 
practk^al  ditiiciilty  which  stared  him  m  the  lace  uas  tht^  wont  of  fetrm 
labourers*  According  to  Ivlm,  farm  labourcis  in  thorsedays  were  so 
ttDliitbftil  and  huy  that  arulous  landowners,  cren  uhen  they  tried  to 

Iaupdige  tlicij  own  ntairs,  were,  after  a  vain  struggle  uith  intiuuicr- 
abk  dilSculiks,  fuiced  to  give  up  trying  to  alter  ihcbad  nieihods  in 
vogue.  The  remedy  proposed  b/  Flctcbcr  ^ras  a  drastic  one.  li 
api^jed  to  the  Scottish  out-of-vork  the  treatment  Carlyle  recom- 
mended for  the  vagrant  tack  all  and  poor  Quaahec.  The  only 
diiference  \%  that  the  older  writer^  tinlike  the  modt-rn  apologm  of 
popetuat  servirt^,  thrown  hia  suggestions  into  a  systematic  form  and 

I  condescends  upon  dctaitn.  By  his  plan,  the  constant  service  of 
the  antique  world  vould  liavE:  tieen  re^toro(I,  slavery  {or,  as  its 
author  r^>arded  tt,  secure  and  steady  employment)  vould  have  been 
sweetened  to  the  servant  by  the  hope  of  freedom  earned  by  honest 
work,  and  the  social  system  would  then  lave  been  reared,  it  w« 
hoped,  on  a  firm  foundation.  'I'rade  and  commerce  were  to  spring 
naturally  out  of  agriculture*  for  it  was  anticipated  llut  when  the  new 
order  was  fairly  organised  the  children  would  be  trained  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  that  around  each  small  estate  there  tiould 
^ther  an  industrious  community  which  would  give  up  its  lime  to 
spinning,  weaving,  and  other  useful  manufactures  ;  while  with  her 
surplus  wcaltli  the  nation  would  e:iecutc  great  public  works. 
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The  intention  or  the  system  oi  «hich  ibe  outlines  have  beei 
pvca  wif  manifestly  patriotic.  Its  ou&taics  are  obvious.  Sj 
Ar  iu  'ti  proposal  fur  the  cnactnKnt  of  pcrpeiuil  x-r^'icc  is  con- 
cefned,  ii  is  evident  that  the  author  iindcrc»ioutcd  the  eflicacy  ci 
iudivkluAllsm.  Wkcn  he  died  in  1716,  TtmCf  which  dies  all  thiiigi, 
vms  proving  the  truth  and  error  of  hU  theoricsi.  A  chon^  vu 
capidly  conU»g  ovcc  the  fupccl  of  ScotUnd.  l&du»raUsm  wai 
beginning  to  take  the  place  of  penutiou*  gentility.  Kre  lofi^  the 
lurle  village  ofSaUoun,  tiiaely  tended  as  it  vat  by  the  tmecDbenof 
Fletcher's  f;»mily,  bof^amr  a  hive  of  industry  and  fjmed  for  i* 
HoUand  cloth.  Tlie  harsh  ecclesiasdcal  coiitro^vny  fell  silent ;  And 
Salioun  affords  a  Eomcffhat  interesting  illustration  of  the  changed 
temper  of  the  time,  for  we  fnid  tliat  in  t}ie  year  1744  the  minister  ef 
this  rrcsbylerian  pari&h  was  "a  pious  and  primitive  old  man,  \'ery 
respectful  In  his  manners,  and  very  kind.  He  had  been  bred  an  oid 
Scotch  KpiAeopIiiin,  and  was  averse  to  the  Confas:ofl  of  Faith— the 
Presbytery  showed  lenity  towards  hinir  so  be  did  not  sign  to  bis 
dying  day."  The  change  everywhere  was  rapid  and  great*  Edin- 
burgh, though  the  nobles  and  knights  of  the  shire  had  forsaken  ba 
street,  bt^came  the  home  of  the  sciences  and  the  ans^  and  Glasgow 
flourished  by  trade.  Clearly  Fletcher  fell  into  some  mistakes.  Tbe 
cviLa  ivhJeh  i^rie^^d  him  were  being  cured  by  other  means  tlion  thcnc 
Jic  proposed — by  mcaiisk,  however,  in  the  pfovlijon  of  which  be  was  a 
con:ipicuou)  agcntr  the  juAt  tcrmt  nhich  he  ttju  in  great  part  initni- 
mental  in  obtaining  for  Scotland  In  the  Union  Treaty.  On  tbe  other 
band,  there  ar«  m:tttcr8  with  which  ho  dealt  which  will  for  many  loQg 
3rean  to  come  engage  the  altenlion  of  thinking  men  and  bairle  the 
efforts  of  the  wisest  siatesmen  to  settle.  Many  solutions  will  continue 
to  be  proposed  and  to  find  advocate*.  Some  of  them  may  be  wiser 
thin  Fletcher's;  most  cf  ihcm,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  go  even  Cartbcr 
ascray.  De  thisaiitinay,  <;ven  an  Imperfect  glimpse  of  tbischivaJrout 
and  deep-thinking  man  should  be  stiificlent  to  prove  the  jusdoe  of 
the  estimate  of  one  of  his  eulogists,  who  says  :  "  He  was  blessed 
irith  a  soul  that  hated  and  despised  wh^itevcr  was  mean  and  ud- 
bccoming  a  gentleman ;  and  was  so  steadfast  to  what  he  thought 
right,  that  no  hasard  or  advantage  could  tempt  him  to  yield  or  desert 
it-  In  Y[\%  life  he  never  once  pursued  a  measure  with  the  prospect 
of  arry  by-end  to  himaclf.  or  further  than  he  judged  it  for  the 
common  bcnc^t  and  advantage  of  his  country/' 

D,  C.  BANKS. 
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FROM    THE    KONGO    TO    THE 
NIGER, 

THE  map  of  Africa  15  being  rapidly  filled  in  in  all  directions  by 
traTCllcn  of  the  diffL'rent  European  nations,  n  very  large  share 
beiitg  ttkcn  in  recent  years  by  ilic  French,  who  have  shown  a  feverish 
aimety  in  exploring  "  the  Dark  Continent."  In  doing  this  ihcy  arc 
following  and  developing  a  strong  colonial  policy,  which  bos  already 
given  France  a  preponderating  share  of  the  Afriain  coniincni.  And 
when  a  Frenchman  travels  in  Africa  ncn~;tday5  be  does  not  do  ati 
merely  for  Uic  purpose  of  adding  fresli  couniiics  to  qut  knowledge, 
or  of  Advancing  tnidc,  but  he  goes  with  treaties  ui  hii  pockets,  by 
mearu  of  wliich  to  get  th^  [»etty  cliiefe  be  com»  ucross  to  place  their 
countri^  under  the  '*  protectorate "'  of  France,  and  so  lo  bring  them 
under  the  control  of  France  to  the  exclusion  of  other  countries. 
John  Bull  seen)*  hardly  yet  to  have  av-alcei>ed  to  Uie  way  in  which  tlie 
fK>ssiblc  extensions  of  his  trade  are  thus  being  limited. 

The  exploration  of  the  Kongo  system  and  the  plotting  on  the 
maps  of  iu  great  tributaries  had  k-ft  a  t^eat  blank  space  between  its 
northern  feeder,  the  \V"clle-Mobangi,  zni  the  countries  bordering  the 
Benue  ri\'er  and  Lake  Chad,  a  blank  containing  little  more  than  the 
dotted  lines  of  hypothetical  rivers  according  mainly  to  Itcarsay  in* 
formation  received  by  tnvellcfi.  An  important  contribution  to  the 
filling  in  of  thifi  Urge  area  has  been  made  by  a  French  traveller, 
M.  Casimir  Maistre*  the  result  of  vrhosc  iravch  hu  appealed  in  a 
iumpiuou.*i  volume*  M.  Mdiitire  wa.%  tx^i  the  tini  to  throw  light  on 
thb  duk  "hintcrUnd"  of  the  German  Kametun  colony.  In  1890 
M.  TauI  Crampcl  plunged  into  this  unknown  region  from  the 
Mobongi,  with  the  intemion  of  crossing  the  Suddin  and  (he  Sahara, 
ar\d  emerging  in  Algeria,  but  hems  taki^n  prisoner  by  a  Mahomcd^n 
«iltan  south  of  Wadai,  and  died  of  fever 

After  the  departure  of  Crampel,  some  Frenchmen  who  bad 
fumuhed  tlie  funds  for  his  expedition  and  Ehat  of  lieutenant  Mizon, 
Ggtmed  the  ^*  Comiti£  de  TAfrique  Fran^aise."  luidcr  the  presidency  of 

1  Miiitr^,  C  ^  /ptffvn  t Affirm  Ctntray,  dn  CNiga  am  A^^nv  tSgi* 
ttgj.    Piii»,  iS^S- 
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Pnncc  Augusted'Arenbcrg,  in  order  to  ftvoar  b/  dl  pacetble  mcaoi 
the  extension  of  French  dominion  in  A&tca.  This  committee  ai 
once  sent  M.  Jean  l>ybovski  to  join  the  Cnnnpel  miuion,  to  revktuil 
it,  diid  then  go  and  found  a  permanent  establishment  in  th«  region  of 
the  Shari.  Dybowski  left  Bordeaux  in  Maxdi,  iS^f,  but  reachol 
BrauavilZe,  the  Krench  post  on  Stanley  Pool,  onlj  lo  h<A^  of  tht 
dcAth  of  Cranipcl.  With  a  view  to  punishing  those  ropon^blc  for 
CrampcVs  dcAtli,  he  pushed,  forward  froo)  the  ^loton^  to  cbe  upper 
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waters  of  the  Shari,  when  Vp-anl  of  provisions  compelled  him  to  retrace 
hi5  steps. 

Nearer  to  the  west  coast,  M.  Foumcau  had  in  i^r  explored  the 
S&nga  river,  anoih^  tributary  of  the  Kongo,  till  he  was  att^tcked  by 
ve^  superior  forces  and  had  lo  turn  hack ;  and  in  xt^i-^t  Lieut. 
Mizon  travelled  From  Voia  on  the  Benuc  to  the  Lower  Konga 

Like  Pyl>owski^  M/tistrc  was  sent  on  hi*  expediiion  by  ihe 
Comii^f  dc  I'Alnque  rran^aisc,  his  object  being  lo  reinforce  and  act 
conjointly  with  Dybowaki.    'Ihough  his  was  not,  tliercTore,  ptimaiiJf 


From  th  Kongo  i^  th  Ni£€r^ 
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n  GoremTn^t  expedition,  the  French  Government  px^  lum  t  I&rga 
$ub^>mtioi.aad  cotuidcrablc  nutcnal,  bct$idc&  giving  him  power  to 
rfgn  licAtid  with  the  native  chiefs  in  ijie  rumc  of  rrance.  On 
Jontiaiy  id,  189^  the  young  traveller— he  was  oiUy  13  yeam  of  age— 
left  Bordcitu  vriih  lUree  oompaiiions,  MM,  CJozcl,  Oc  lichagie,  and 
Bonnel  de  Mi^ZL£:rc3.  Recruiting  a  number  of  laptou  at  Dakar,  in 
the  French  colony  uT  Scncj^l,  he  landed  rI  Loango,  and  tf&vcUed 
overland  to  UrauavUle,  ,  Here  tlxecsxrii Age  of  goods  la  cOTcctcd  solely 
by  the  aid  of  human  CArricrs,  of  vhom  Mjiiatre  required  for  tus 
■mpedirocnta  no  Ig«s  thjin  400,  making  the  transit  to  the  navigable 
iraten  of  th<!  Kongo  a  eostly  ai&ir.  The  importance  of  BrazaaviJle 
1i«s  only  in  i(4  position  on  Sunlcy  Pool  at  the  commencement  of 
ihouiands  of  miles  of  navigable  natcruay ;  for  the  town  eon^itte 
only  of  about  a  doz^n  buildings  scattered  ti\ex  a  bare  plain  Bbo%-e 
the  rivcf,  vibich  £cr>-e  a5  divcUinj^  or  magazines,  a  fla^^la/f  y^x\^  the 
tricolor,  some  very  recent  planutions,  and  two  or  ttia^  w^nlks  planted 
with  bananas.  However,  here,  where  he  met  Dybow»ki  rcCuTning 
home  ill  from  liis  expi^diiion,  Maistre  was  prcnidcd  with  two  French 
gunboiC3  in.)rhich  to  ascend  the  Kongo  and  the  Mobangi,  and  his 
vopgc  as  far  as  the  station  of  Bangi  was  thus  accomplished  mth 
ease*  The  rapids  above  JJangi  torm  an  impediment  to  steam  navi- 
gation^ and  the  goods  had  here  to  be  Lran^trrud  to  pirogues*  On 
this  river  MaistTc  was  joined  by  two  members  of  the  Dytx^wski  ex- 
pedition, MM>  Biuiiai;:b4:  ^Tid  JSiiqucf,  and  the  party  now  consistod 
of  MX  European  aii  cscui t  of  sixty  armed  men,  and  about  1 20  ludits 
poiici^ 

LeaWng  jibe  river  at  Waddi,  a  post  established  by  Dybow^i,  on 
June  9,  Maiilre  Jlr»t  proceeded  to  Kcmo,  another  post  formed  on 
the  rher  of  that  name  by  Dybowski,  beyon<i  which  his  route  lay  in 
altogether  unknoh-n  countr/.  He  remained  at  Kemo  a  fortnight  to 
complete  his  omngcmcius,  and  then  on  June  19  plunged  into  the 
nnincwn.  He  first  traversed  the  country  of  the  Ndiis,  and  in  the 
fin-t  villaRc  ujtned  liii  firal  treaty  in  the  name  of  France  with  the 
chief  Azant^nda.  Thb  was  all  done  with  full  ceremony.  The 
chief  wot  fornuLly  received  before  Maistie'^  tent,  the  Frenchman 
being  aurrounded  by  his  European  companions  and  the  whole 
f^rs&nftci  of  the  expedition  under  aims,  whilst  AumgarKia  was 
foUowtd  by  other  cbicft  aiid  all  tlie  natives  of  tlie  rillage.  A  big, 
i&ty4ookirg  fellow  was  this  chief,  with  maucd  hatr  orr^amentcd  with 
scKrai  rows  of  red  and  white  beads  and  three  long  ivory  pins  stuck 
in  a  sort  of  chignon,  tliat  irai  all  thac  ^tingulshcd  him  Uom  his 
subjeUsH  hi5  co&Lumu  be4ng  of  the  smallest  dimensions.    The  Kdiii 
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ire  thoron^j  unsophisticated  people,  and  no  trace  cf  uijr  EorqKan 
Of  Arabic  axticks  was  to  be  found  amcngst  them.    The  chieft  and 
people  were  very  friendly.    Thty  Arc  bag  men,  strong  and  veil 
with  t'cry  black  skia.    Their  costume  coti»sU  <A  a  mor»E  of  < 
cloih  made  in  the  counuy,  or  bark,  passed  between  the  thig^i 
attached  CO  a  cord   round    the    wabt.     Tlic  women  arc 
uglji  And  w<ar  i»  llicir  sole  veumcnt  a  buoch  of  leaves  %\ 
lo  a  *mall   cord,   wliich  »cn-c»  as  a  belt.    This  very  »iniple  cos- 
tume, which  Maistrc  found  amongst  other   tribes  mitcd,  ha^,  wc 
arc  told,  the  ad\-antage  that  it  g&d  be  fre<iuentJy  reneved  without  an; 
expen»& 

Beyond  the  Ndri  counliy,  lo  th/*  north,  MaUtre  imtered  a  rorctt 
or  "  bruih/'  which  was  uninhabiied,  and  nhicli  separated  it  from 
that  of  the  Manjias.  These  Manjias  have  an  evil  reputation  wtlli 
their  neiKbbotirs  to  the  south;  Maiiftre^s  guides  endeavotired  to  draw 
him  awity  to  the  cast  so  as  to  avoid  their  country,  and  he  had  to  find 
his  way  t>y  ocmpass.  The  ^rst  meeting  with  tliese  pc<^le  wb£ 
certainly  not  encoura^ng,  for  they  Asuiled  with  spears  the  Sen«^e5e 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  cavalcade.  But  a  volley  from  the  littfc 
force  quickly  drove  them  oif  through  the  bush  and  long  grasf^ 
Though  surprised  at  :he  unwonted  visitors  they  were  not  daunU^J 
and  reassembled  with  wax  cries  and  ^ild  ditncing,  evidently  intend^^| 
to  intimidate  the  intruders.  The  latter,  to  ihow  tJieir  friendly  cSs- 
position,  offered  beads  nnd  cloth,  but  Ehe  peaceful  o^vrturts  were 
only  answered  Ijy  a  shower  of  arrows*  Then  Maisire  gave  Ibc 
command  Co  6re,  and  the  dl&chargc  of  Uie  guos  quickly  cleared  the 
ManjiAs  off,  leaving  one  ot  fwo  dead  on  the  ground*  So  acaied 
were  they  thut  they  deserted  their  village^  in  which  the  trtveUen 
took  up  their  csimp.  There  was  thus  no  fvar  of  hunger  for  the 
present,  llie  food  quettJon  being  the  chief  dii^cuUy  in  trELVclling  fnih 
a  large  party  throngh  a  strange  eotmlry.  Further  attempts  were 
made  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  understandrng  with  the  nauvei,  bi^: 
they  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  the 
whites.  At  last  they  were  sufficiently  emboldened  to  atUcJt  the 
carrip  with  their  primitive  arms— firearms  were  evidently  quite  a  new 
experience  for  them— and  again  were  they  driven  back  by  a  volky 
from  the  guns.  Maisire  gave  orders  to  capture  one  of  the  natives 
if  possible,  and  presently  the  Senegalese  proudly  brought  in  a 
big  bestial-looking  man  of  a  low  type^  whom  they  had  surprised. 
It  was  a  long  lime  before  the  prisoner  could  be  got  to  reply  to 
questions,  but  realising  after  a  time  that  the  wliites  meant  him  no 
harm  he  became  more  communicative,  and  was  at  last  sent  off  with 
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KOtn«  tmall  prcwnM  to  fihow  hU  fellows  the  goodwill  of  the  Frcnf'h. 
But  IE  w^  luit  until  ai^er  inoth^,  yet  more  detennined,  encourcer 
that  prat^e  wu  fuialljr  brought  about  The  Muijiu  now  saw  ihftt  it 
«u  hopeless  to  contend  a^iist  Furopcan  weapon,^,  and  in  the  lost 
c<Hnbit  they  h&d  suJTered  coziiiderablc  losses^  Presents  were  ex< 
changed,  and  the  Manjiu  were  induced  to  come  into  the  camp  and 
to  provide  the  travellen  with  food,  the  supply  of  which  iras  getting 
low,  and  on  August  ai  the  inct-iubk  treaty  was  signed  with 
Ktndia,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  the  Frencli  fla^  was  gireti 
him. 

In  tbc  Manjia  country  Maintre  liad  come  to  a  large  river,  flowing 
to  the  north,  called  the  Nana,  which  was  evidently  1  foedei  of  the 
Shan.  I'his  rivirr  he  followed  to  ihc  northward  till  11  united  wiih  a 
still  Ut^  river,  the  Giibingi,  noning  from  the  cast,  which  he  identr 
ficfl  with  the  Kukuru  of  I>ybow&ki.  In  the  countries  of  the  Wm- 
Wia,  Auaka,  Alcunga  and  vVrctu^  along  the  courses  of  these  rivers,  he 
found  the  people  more  friendly.  Vagus«u,  the  great  chief  of  th« 
Aualcaiv  signed  a  treaty  placing  his  country  under  French  prolectiovi. 
Maiitre  did  not  wish  to  cros^  the  Gribingi,  but  his  guides  persuaded 
him  that  on  its  wc«t  bink  he  would  have  to  traverse  an  uninhabited 
country,  where  food  was  scarce.     He  had  no  boats  to  navigate  the 

trivei  itself,  and  to  cross  it  wiih  his  goods  he  had  to  make  a  nurnber 
of  rafts  with  branches  of  trtes,  for  the  river  was  too  deep  to  ford 
'Flw  peaceful  peoples  here  were  subjected  to  the  ravages  of  the 
SmnsGiiSi  MussulitianE  of  Dar  Rana,  away  to  the  south  of  Wadai, 
■  who  make  periodical  ratdi  on  the  \ill^;es  for  alarms  and  plunder,  and 
numerous  ruined  and  deserted  tillages  were  passed  which  they  had 
practically  depopulated.  So  friendly  were  the  Akungas  to  the 
umvellers  ihai  ihey  even  helped  the  carriers  witli  their  loadi*.  But 
they  csTcfuU)'  kept  all  their  ^'omen  out  of  sight,  fearing  that  the  ncw- 
comera  naght  ticat  them  in  the  same  treacherous  manner  as  the 
dxcadcd  Smussus. 

At  the  village  of  Flnda,  ^faistre  at  last  persuaded  the  ArcCu  to 
bnt%  one  of  the  women  before  him.  He  did  net  find  her  at  all 
pnpocsesting ;  the  was  by  no  means  so  good-looking  a£  tlie  meo  ; 

tbat  then,  he  adtU  nsi'vHy,  perhapft  they  only  sent  the  oldest  and 
ugliesc  woman  in  the  rillage  so  as  not  to  tempt  him.  Her  clothing 
was  exceedingly  scanty,  and  consisted  of  a  cord  bell  to  which  was 

t  attached  in  front  a  sort  of  small  apron  a  few  inches  long  fornKd  of 
a  number  of  small  finely-plaited  cords;  behindL  a  great  bunch  of 
grass,  also  attached  to  the  belt,  completed  the  costume-  Hex  hair 
was  matted  reiy  short,  with  a  small  clsgnon  od  the  left  tklc<    Tbe 
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of  bark  of  the  Width  of  the  hand  attached  to  the  belt  in  front,  urf 
ittftchcd  al9a  from  behind  by  jl  tittle  cord  pasnng  between  the  thaghi. 
ThMC  Akui^os  were  most  fritndljr  and  hospiubie,  brought  prgeiiti 
of  fowb,  com,  fi:c,  to  the  travclkrs»  and  willingly  enterod  into  trwr 
relations  wilh  the  l-rcncfi. 

Had  he  tjccn  provided  with  boats,  Mabtrc  would  h«ve  desceiMM 
tbe  Gnbin^i  and  Shari  lr>  l^kc  Chad,  but  in  ddAutt  of  llhciQ  ii  was 
OCCC«saf7  to  puah  on  to  the  Wot  Coo^t,  as  hu  barter  goods  vcre  iwc 
sufficient  for  a  more  exlvnd^  joum«y.  So  be  again  crossed  the 
Cfiban^  to  its  left  bank  to  turn  his  ttcps  tovarda  tlie  west,  tn  order 
to  r«wh  the  Benue  river, 

Commg  inin  the  cmimry  of  the  Saras,  an  evidence  of  ihe  i^ 
%^^t'r^^ttt  of  the  Moslems  of  the  Sudan  was  met  with.  The  chirf, 
MinjitCf^c,  came  to  Receive  thr;  tra%x;llcTs  clod  in  a  short  steevektf 
&hirt  or  tunic,  formed  of  strips  of  cotton  cloth  atiout  two  inches  wide 
flcrn  together,  Thc*c  strips  were  of  dtlfercnt  colours :  whiter  ydlov, 
Uack,  bhtCp  brown,  S:c^  and  Maistre  was  told  that  it  canifl  froa 
Saginnx,  the  first  he  heard  of  that  country  from  the  natives, 
r  Manjate£zc  brought  some  presenis  of  welcome,  and  ofiered  the 
Vie  of  his  pirogue  for  crossing  the  river.  At  the  same  time  the  chief 
■aBeroed  to  be  relieved  when  the  travellers  paacd  on  their  imy  vilk 
4hdr  treaty  of  proteaonite,  of  tlie  imporLince  of  vrhkh  he  probabty 
had  a  vcty  hruy  idt^  'I'hcse  Soraa  are  the  Anest  race  of  peopletbit 
Mabtrc  met  Some  of  ihcm  haw  been  brought  into  cub)eaioii  ID 
BagiimT,  a  country  niadr:  knonn  lo  ua  by  Baitli  and  Nachliga],  and 
at  ihe  \-illage  of  Goko^  Matstrc  wa^  wdconied  by  a  representative  of 
the  Sultan  of  Bagirmi*  Si  Sold  spoke  Arabic,  so  the  diilkultjr  of 
conmxunicattng  with  poople  of  an  unkfiov^n  lon^c  was  now  at  aa 
'end.  From  him,  Maistre  loanit  of  the  cvenu  that  had  transpuod  ia 
'BagiTmi  since  Kaichtigal  had  left  in  1S74,  The  country  wac  thea 
desolated  by  civil  war,  mid  divided  between  tft'O  compctiton, 
Mohammed  Abu  Sclckin,  whose  guest  Nachtifpil  had  be^n,  and 
Abdcrrahnun.  The  latter  having  vanquished  hit  ri^'v],  drove  him 
'from  Masscnya,  his  capiat,  \x\A  installed  himself  there.  Hostilities 
tontinucd  a  lonjt  time  with  divers  fortunes;  at  last,  about  \%Z7, 
Mohamrned  Abu  Sckkin  entered  Masscnya,  and  within  the  walb  of 
the  town  ^ve  battle  to  his  competitor,  who  was  killed  during  the 
combat.  Abu  Sckkin,  now  without  a  rival,  eataUiahcJ  lumsclf  firsi 
at  Maiba,  then  at  Biigumaa,  the  present  capital  of  £agirmi,  about 
1S8;.  Peace  has  since  reigned,  and  l^aj^inni  hasproscrrcd  the  best 
relations  with  iu  neighbouring  states,  tiornu  and  Wadai,    'fbo  prw- 
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sulUn  or  mUtng  b  Cauranga,  probibly  ft  ycun^or  brotfier  of 
Sckkln,  whose  son  Bunimanda  retired  to  \Vud;(i.    One  of  the 
sons  oT  AbdcrrabmaDi  £1  Hadji,  still  lived,  but  had  been  blinded  as 
a  measure  of  policy. 

Before  reaching  Gako,  ^f&^lre  crossed  another  considerable  river, 
100  metres  broad,  called  the  Bahai  Sara,  which  he  ideniifies  with 
the  Bahar  Kuti  of  N^htigaL  His  aim  now  va^  to  rc-ach  the  tillages 
of  Gundi  and  Fakm,  which  had  been  yisited  by  Naehti^l,  ao  as  to 
cotincct  hi$  own  iiinerary  with  that  trarellcr's.  He  had  in  this 
country  some  very  \.tyh\g  marches  dirough  desrncd  regions,  where 
the  pirty  suJTcrcd  much  from  want  of  provlsjons,  aiid  ttxrough 
nurahcs  where  the  European  membcfs  were  in  turns  laid  low  by 
ferver.  Cundi  and  Palem  ^e  situated  iii  the  country  of  the  TuraokSf 
A  tmaUftr,  blaclter,  and  poorei-Iooking  race  ihan  the  Saras.  Pal«m 
Maistre  (mind  surrounded  by  a  reguUr  forest  of  palm  trees,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  so  ioiportafit  as  in  Nachtigal's  iimc;  th«  coLint/y 
havinjc  been  ruined  by  the  war.  Gundi,  three  hours'  journey  to  the 
oastmid,  had  from  the  same  cause  practically  ceased  to  ejdst.  By 
joining  his  itinerary  vith  that  of  the  German  traveller,  Maistrc  claims 
10  have  connected  the  Kongo  wiih  the  central  Sudan ;  there  is  now 
an  unintcmipted  scries  of  routes  traversed  by  Europeans  extending 
from  Tripoli  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Pushing  on  to  the  westward,  the  country  of  the  Gabens  was 
entered,  a  tribe  of  robbers  who  possess  horses  and  plcniy  of  ivoiyp 
for  it  is  also  an  eltrphant  country.  These  people  appeared  friendly^ 
but  their  pill^ing  insuncta  were  soon  aroused,  and  two  of  the 
SencgJ^kic,  wIiq  h^d  wondered  away  froiu  the  oihcrsi  wcic  asaa^ 
unatcd  and  stripped  of  everything  they  had.  Their  eommdca  cried 
out  for  vcngcfuicc,  but  M^istrc  did  nor  fed  in  a  posirion  to  puniih 
the  villagers  then,  hojiing  that  he  might  Lk-  enabled  to  bring  them  to 
juttice  when  he  reached  Lai,  the  chief  town  of  the  Gaberiv.  But 
hete  he  ami  his  party  found  themselves  almost  in  the  posilion  of  the 
animals  cf  the  Zoo.  surrounded  P5  they  were  by  a  modey  throng  of 
warriors  women,  and  children^  In  the  face  of  such  numbers  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  make  enemies  of  the  Gabcxia>  Lai  is  & 
town  of  over  10,000  inhibitanL^j  situated  en  the  bank  of  the  Logon, 
a  tribuiaiy  of  the  Shari,  and  the  m&a/tg  DaJem,  the  chief  of  hii^  who 
ugned  a  treaty  of  protectorate,  is  realised  as  the  sulUn  of  the 
whole  of  the  Gabcrts.  The  Logon  here  is  800  metres  broad,  but 
when  Maistre  crossed  it  in  November— the  dry  season— half  that  width 
was  a  sandbank.  On  leaving  here  the  Gaberis  tried  to  involvOj 
Maistre  in  a  raid  on  a  netglibouring  xlllagCj   and   in  this   the 
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gODoeeded  too  wdl,  for  his  party  w^s  Lttadced  in  tn  imbtidi. 
ItroBniis  agiiii  provccl  superior  to  the  i>nmitive  wetpoitt  of  the  sanies; 
the  natives  were  cisily  driveo  oQT  and  Ihcv  village  bumti  After  fiivt 
rifiing  the  stores  ofgnin. 

Parsing  on  through  th«  LokA  country  and  signing  treadcsvhh 
the  chiefs,  Maistrc  reached  the  upper  waters  of  the  Majro  Kcbbi,  an 
aRluent  of  the  Bcnuc.  Here  he  met  Fulah  awtdiasU  coming  Trooi 
the  noitli-wctt,  Axid  he  was  not  sorry  to  jotn  ibeii  caravu),  as  they 
were  on  their  Vfny  back  to  YoI*l  At  L&mc,  which  W4ia  reached  on 
Janujiry  i4>  >S93,  the  native:^,  though  idolatroun  and  independent  vt 
Adamawa,  have  adopted  the  co«tum«  of  the  Mu»ulroans  of  the 
Sudan ;  ihoiigh  the  wompn  are  much  Irw  adranccd  in  thia  reqMO^ 
po^Ai^iKing  only  a  small  piece  of  cloth  po^ng  bet«-een  the  thigb^ 
and  held  by  a  belt  ornamented  vith  biis  of  glass.  Hods  of  cutia 
now  became  a  familiar  sight ;  llicy  had  not  been  aid  with  before 
throt;ghoul  the  journey.  At  Lame,  ^fai5tre's  treitymakinjt  came  to 
an  end,  for  a  few  stages  more  brought  him,  at  Atjjclli,  to  the  frontier 
of  Adamawa  and  the  river  Berne.  This  river,  where  he  forded  it  oq 
January  t\,  has  a  bed  aoo yards  broad,  but  being  then  low  viter, 
banks  of  sand  occupictl  half  thit  width.  In  the  rainy  season  tbe 
river  would  be  n  ox  15  feet  deep;  then  it  wai  only  about  i6incbo 
in  the  deepest  places.  Maistre  hoped  that  from  Vola  ho  irouM  be 
able  to  descend  the  fiver  by  steamer,  and  so  relieve  hit  ix^plc  afUr 
their  weary  march  of  seven  months  through  a  tro^cal  region,  but  oa 
Arriving  there  (January  29)  he  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  at  ilat 
time  cf  the  yeai  steamers  could  not  ascend  above  Ibr;  helud  therefore 
another  wc^try  mouth's  march  before  him*  lie  wasi  however,  mon 
hospitably  received  by  the  agent  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company*  whoB 
ho  ealts  M.  BradK:haw.  He  acknoivkdgcs  similar  kind  treatment 
on  the  pari  of  the  Company's  agents  at  Ibi  and  at  Ak^ssa,  at  tha 
mouth  of  the  Nigeria  very  pleasing  contrast  to  Lieutenant  Mixon^ 
diatribes  against  the  Company  and  its  treatment  of  him.  Miion  wu 
on  the  river  at  this  very  time,  and  learning  that  Afaistre  was  on  h« 
way  home,  sent  M.  Nebout  to  him  to  ask  for  somegunic.  Maistre 
wa»aL>leto  space  him  twenty-five,  as  he  was  now  practically  at  bil 
journey's  end. 

In  fourteen  months  Maistre  had  covered  more  than  5,000  mileii 
of  which  about  1,000  were  previously  absolutely  unknown.  During 
the  long  march  he  and  his  companions  had  su&tained  many  priva' 
tions,  and  had  sulfcrcd  much  from  the  fc\crs  to  which  travellers  ia 
tliose  regions  are  subjected.  All  his  European  companions  returned 
with  him,  but  of  the  blacks  he  had  lost  fony-jcven^killed  by  native* 
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dead  of  disease  or  cxluiustion,  and  deserted— leaving  133  soldiers 
And  poftcrs  to  return  to  Lheir  homes.  Not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  ofgcocnphical  discovciy^  but  for  its  aggnndiscmcnt  of  French 
irtcresU  in  -Vrica,  Mai^irc's  journey  is-  an  imporiant  one,  conrrccling 
as  it  does  the  Kongo  irith  the  regions  made  known  by  Banh  And 
NachiigsJ.  Although  che  watershed  between  the  Kongo  and  Lflke 
Child  had  been  previously  crossed  by  Crunpel  and  DybowskJ, 
Maistrc  has  first  made  clear  the  hydrography  of  that  region,  ^^'c  now 
kt]<j«  tlut  Lbe  Sliari  ts  formed  by  tlte  junction  of  the  Cnbingi,  ihc 
Bjl  Mingi,  ^hJ  tl>e  lUhar  Sara,  aU  of  whic1>  rircra  appcAr  to  be 
ocr%ftbk^  TI10  watershed  between  the  Kongo  and  the  SWt  docs 
not  nise  to  any  grciit  heigKc,  oonsibting  of  An  extensive  plateau, 
nowhere  reaehing  1,700  feet  high. 

The  political  resEult*  of  Maiitre*K  mmion  and  his  treaty^mflliing 
r«^ivt<!  reroanitloTi  in  the  agreement  between  France  anJ  Germany^ 
delimiting  ;hc  fiontitr  between  the  hinterland  of  the  Kamcrun  terri- 
tory and  the  French  sphere,  vhidi  vras  «gned  at  Berlin  on  Fcbniaiy  4, 
1^4.  France  had  in  1S90  proposed  that  this  line  should  follow  the 
meridian  15"  east  of  Greenwich  ;  but  this  was  now  modified  so  as  to 
bring  Lame  and  the  highest  navignble  point  on  the  Mayo  Kebbi 
into  die  French  sphere.  Even  so,  the  boundary  rc^mains  1  ridiculous 
instar/:e  of  the  unwisdom  of  statesmen,  disregarding  as  it  does 
natural  boundaiics  and  frontkiSp  Could  anything  be  more  idiotic^ 
for  instance^  than  to  dnm  imaginary  lines  oerons  the  territory  of  the 
9idtui  d  Aduruwo,  and  allot  Ills  territory  between  t^e  three 
nations,  England,  Fnncci  and  Germany  ?  Yet  iJiii  u  wliat  has  l>cc» 
done,  without,  of  eouraCt  consulting  the  people  most  tnunediatcly 
codiccmcd. 

It  \s  probabk  that  before  this  the  grefit  waterway  of  the  Cribingi 
has  b^n  navigalc^d  by  a  French  steamer.  In  1896  M.  Gcntil  went 
out  by  way  of  thf^  Mobongi,  with  a  small  steamer  in  sections  to  place 
upon  the  Shari,  He  succeeded  in  transporting  these  sections  to  the 
Nana,  the  southern  tributary  to  the  Gnbingi,  where  it  was  ready  for 
launching  in  May  last,  and  wc  may  at  any  time  hear  that  it  has 
floated  on  Lake  Chad. 

FREDERICK  AU0PSTU3  EDWARDS^ 
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"Tke  Autuorcss  of  the  'OoyssEV,'"' 

AFTER  devoting  a  r&ir  amount  of  time  lo  the  atudy  of  Mr.' 
Butlor's  "Author«»  of  the  'Odysiey."'  I  cannoi  tnakc  up 
mj  Bund  whether  liie  brilliant  author  of  ■*  Ercwhoii  '*  wishca  to 
ht  token  fti^noiitly,  or  u  having  a  g»mc  with  his  readers.  Appar* 
enlly  he  t*  perf^ily  scrioui,  hut  that  mny  be  in  order  to  accentititc 
the  j;>kc  a^nst  those  naive  enough  to  accept  him  in  good  faiih. 
At  any  rate,  lie  bos  written  a  work  which  these  with  any  t;i5lc  for 
cluiica]  schoUrship  may  read  with  the  ccminty  of  amusement  uid 
the  probability  of  delight.  lliHconlcntionis  (hat  the  "Odywey"  wa$ 
written  by  a  wonun,  and  his  belief  is,  although  on  thii  point  he  does 
not  insLit  on  being  followed  by  the  reader,  that  the  vomar  in  quesliond 
is  Nausicaa,  the  ddightfu]  heroine  of  the  washing  episode  of  iho 
sUlh  book-  One  could  fancy  the  Homeric  laughier  with  which  the 
theory  would  be  g:Tceted  '*on  tlie  snowy  top  of  cold  Olym|)uH,"  if 
the  great  gods  still  presided  there  over  msrul  destinies.  Mr.  BuUcr— 
» too  fine  a  ftchoUr  to  go  far  asiray,  and  he  makes  out  a  good,  or  a^| 
least  a  pl4u%iblc,  ca?e-  I  should  [)crH>fu1]y  like  to  btrhcvc  him.  It 
id  true  that  I  do  noi  care  to  look  upon  the  fAir  Nausicaa  as,  IJec  art 
antidpatory  Marie  Corclli,  singing  her  own  wcU-mcrited  praucf. 
Comparing  tha  nymplt  to  Latona,  wc  are  asked  to  believe  that  ihtt 
Wrott  conccmi  ng  hcntcrlf :  -* 

Wit)]  «qiuil  cr*^  NiiuiciA  1rc<I  the  pUin, 
And  thoDc  Iratucciuleiil  o'ci  the  bcftuteoui  Inia, 


I* 

I 


I  use  the  translation  avsi^ed  to  Pope  as  that  Hkely  to  ap}>ea1  mort  . 

dfreetly  to  the  majority  oF  my  rcadere.    Stronger,  of  course,  arc  i 

raptures  of  Ulysses:— 

"  Blett'd  is  the  fitther  from  whote  loint  you  ipruiis  : 
Blos'd  \t  the  motbrr  at  wh'»w  breut  ym\  hun^  j 
Bk9'd  are  the  biethren  who  tby  blood  diTide, 

To  tucb  a  mtrndc  ot  charm*  aUifid. 


But  bleu'd  o'er  »1I,  tbe  youcli  wliti  linvpnlj  charmi 
VVho  chapi  lh«  bright  perfectian  la  hii  triiM." 
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NowUe  m^Hkst  in  ssseriion  arc  the  heroes  of  Horner^  or  thoic  even 
of  Shakespeare,  and  it  mny  be  tl^t,  accastotncd  to  intercourse  ¥rith 
them,  wonicn  grew  equally  frarjlc  in  sdl-evlogy,  Pcrsonallyp  how- 
ever, I  do  not  think  ihat  Nausicaa  wrote  the  praise  of  herself. 

Thb  "  OuTSSEY  "  Wmnxs  bv  a  Womah. 

NOT  qjtte  convincing,  Indeed,  are  Mr.  Butler'^  cfTorls  to  prove 
thit  the  "  Odyssey  "  was  writun  by  a  woman  at  all,  whoerer 
the  woman  might  be.  It  is  obviously  impoitnble  for  mc  to  compress 
into  a  few  lines  an  argument  thai  occupies  a  volurae  of  nearly  three 
hundred  pages.  My  real  purpo^  is  to  incroducc  I0  such  of  my 
readers  as  arc  not  already  familiar  with  its  cxhtcnce  a  work  which, 
whether  rc^rdcd  u  a  (&ur  defont  or  as  n  serious  argumcnl,  rcvi^ards 
tlkC  closest  aiicntioQ.  One  reason  why  Mr.  Botlcr  thinks  tliat  a 
woDkan  murt  hare  wriiicn  it  is  thai  Ihc  author  f?omcs  such  •'  croppers  " 
in  regard  to  matters  on  which  a  man  could  scarcely  go  so  for  wrong. 
The  writer,  fo*  instance,  supposes  that  a  ship  has  a  rudd*^r  at  each 
ftnrf  ;  that  the  wind  whistles  fner  waves ;  that  x  hawlc  while  still  on  the 
wing  tears  its  prcj" ;  that  dry  and  well-seasoned  timber  can  l>e  cut 
frocD  a  growing  treci  and  that  a  Iamb  c:>uld  live  on  two  pulls  a  day 
at  a  ewe  that  wa*  already  milked,  Errori  such  as  these  may  perhaps 
bo  more  easily  made  by  women  than  men»  but  men  fall  into 
strange  blunders.  That  the  "  Odyssey"  is  not  by  Homer  is  a  view 
now  generally  accepted*  1  am  not  scholar  enough  to  enter  upon  the 
question  of  authorship.  The  authoress,  whoever  she  was^  lived, 
Mr,  Butler  holds,  at  l'rapa[ii»  in  Sicily^  and  it  was  around  the  island 
of  Sicily  that  Ulysses  sailed.  Here,  a^n»  1  am  too  ignorant  to 
v'cnturc  on  an  o]>inion.  I  think,  however,  that  the  attempt  to 
localise  the  scene  of  die  "Odyssey"  is  not  likely  to  be  ver)- profitable, 
What,  howmcr,  ii  profitable,  \x\  a  sense,  b  to  usid  Mr,  Cutlet's 
inj;cniou3  and  brightly  written  volume  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  leave 
to  others  the  serious  criticism  for  which  be  calls. 


Dit  Foaaes's  Lifr  or  Napolroh  III. 

I  HAVE  read  wiih  much  interest  the  *'Life  of  Napoleon  the 
Third  "  of  Dr-  Archibald  Forbes : '  a  brief  and  picturesque  record 
of  a  career  forming  on  illustiiuus  in^toDoc  of  what  John  Lydgjjiic  tlic 
Monk|  translating  from  Boccaccio,  caU«  "  the  Fall  of  Princes/'  Very 
few  hours  will,  in  the  case  of  an  a.isiduou$  reader,  serve  for  its  peni- 
ftsl,  aud  the  occupation  involves  not  a  dull  momenL    The  aim  of  the 
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MUbor  11  10  ghre  a  c<MKiae»  continaoos,  ind  {nptijc  aocotuit  of  « 
career,  supplying  &cts  nther  diao  optniofia,  and  Icsviog  tlie  rcadcf  lo 
a  great  extent  to  fumbh  the  applkabon  of  what  he  reads.  In  ihe 
case  of  one  whose  entire  career  looke  of  us  remember,  who  haa 
but  recently  disafipeirod,  and  concerning  whom  the  youngeat  of  na 
knows  soroctfalngt  thia  is  the  right,  in  fact  the  only,  plan  lo  adopt. 
Wc  arc  not  yet  fax  enough  away  lo  soc  lo  good  pcn|«ct)vca  nan  _ 
wkh  wl>om  we  were  ui  dose  associatk^ii  who  spent  a  great  part  of  I 
bis  life  in  OIK  mKlsl,  made  here  some  of  his  cloacai  fncnd^hrp*^  utcd 
ua  aa  «  Mppang-atono  lo  his  acabition,  and  cotttampkied-  and  waa 
only  by  accident  prevented  from— treating  ui  w{th  the  baaeit  ingrati-  ■ 
Cudo,  Thcfo  thtngt  are  tHovn  us  in  Dr.  Forhes's  book.  Putting 
aside  the  cpieation  how  fax  Kngtish  ahctter  and  protection  enabled 
N^)oleon  to  mature  in  safety  bis  na  very  ingenioiu  plots;  there  is  no 
dcubt  that  when  he  established  his  pcKilioD  is  Emperor  instead  of 
pRaUent,  the  recQjattbn  accorded  him  by  England  was  lo  him  a 
matter  of  indescribable  imponancc.  His  alliance  with  ns  in  the  war 
of  tfic  Crtmt^  served  more  ttun  an)tliiiig  eUe  to  consoHdale  bis 
power,  and  the  hospitility  atxordcd  him  by  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  Consort  vircn^ihcncxl  hi:t  position  in  all  rcspectt.  if,  after  all 
these  things,  he  rocontf  c\-cn  to  the  lime  of  his  colUp«e  at  Sedan,  to 
hfikd  a  ooa&tion  against  this  counliy,  it  pTo\-es  less,  pcrfaapt,  ihc 
CJLCCpliona)  bascne?aof  hii  nature  tlijtn  the  fact  that  what  is  called 
the  huuu  yW/%»tf  is  the  okofrt  sdHsb  and  degraded  tlux^  in  bjoua 
experience. 

NAitJLEo»':&  TiiKOKv  or  GovrRjfiito  the  Frxxch. 

NAPOLEON'S  own  esltmile  of  the  manner  in  which  tl^c  French 
could  or  should  be  governed  is  said  to  have  been  to  amuse 
them  with  a  war  every  four  ycara.    ]  wj[]  neilhcr  attack  nor  defend 
that  position.    Napoleon  at  least  acted  on  his  convictions,  and  he 
Uicd  the  experiment,  with  what  success  ihc  world  knows.    The  war 
undertaken  with  England  against  Russia  U  now  held  to  havx  betn  a 
'  mhiake.    This  ag;iin  is  a  question  I  will  leave  others  lo  decide^     It 
might  be  a  mistake  for  France  without  being  recesarily  a  mutake 
\  for  Its  Emperor.     The  lulian  campaign,  by  which  It  was  followed^ 
[ended  ki9  bnUiantly  th.in  il  tx^n.     Af»r  pusing  through  Milatt 
lamidAi  cnthuAifistie  ftcclamattons  a  painful  oonua^t  must  have  been 
fcit  "  when,"  nays  Dr»  Forbt,^,  "  the  victor  of  Mogcnu  and  SolfeHr/o 
was  allowed  lo  return  from  ihc  scenei  of  his  successes  without  • 
single  cheer  from  the  people  whc^e  country  he  had  promised  to  free 
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froDL  the  Alps  to  the  Admt[<;  but  whom  he  trai  now  abruptlf 
Abwdonin^  leaving  his  misdon  but  half  accomptbJied."  Folbwing 
00  this  catne  the  abtoq>tion  by  Fmncc  of  Savoy  vid  KiiXt  the  treaty 
for  which  wai  signed  in  March  1 S60.  Fiincc  i«i  ennched  by  ihc 
acquisition  of  two  tiir  prorinccSi  the  price  for  which  was  the  loss  of 
the  fricrcUtiip  of  England  and  the  acquisition  of  the  misimst  and 
tuired  cf  Italy.  Close  on  the  lieels  of  this  triumph^or  dercai,  ciU 
it  which  you  will — cjimc  ihc  Mexican  campai^,  tbc  tragic  termina- 
tion of  vhich  prepared  the  way  for  the  end  of  the  French  Empire. 
Not  much  triumph  wa^  th^re  hero  at  Icait,  and  when  the  tidings  of 
the  execution  of  the  Emperer  Maximilian  reached  the  Tuilerica  on 
July  9,  while  the  distribution  of  awards  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1867  was  in  progress,  one  hears  withoitt  surpn^  thai  the  proceedings 
"  were  ifttcmii>t«d,  and  that  die  Emperor  and  Empress  verc  stricken 
with  deep  sonow,"  One  thinks  more,  however,  of  that  odier  poor 
widowed  Em[>Tess  who,  with  her  brain  reeling  under  ihe  shoclL  of 
calamity  and  wrong,  lives  "  partly  in  the  soliiude  of  Laeken,  portly  in 
her  viUa  oTMimmar,  near  Tnestc" 
I 

The  Eupbror  Hoist  with  his  own  Petard, 

THE  laA  WAT  with  which  Napoleon  was  to  "  amuse  *'  France  was 
that  with  <jcrniaiLy,  wliich  cjidcU  in  the  diinjjjttQii  of  the 
Enif>ire  and  the  final— so  far  aa  anything  concerning  France  can  be 
asid  to  be  final— di^misial  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  The  chapcctd 
in  which  these  clodng  tccneiof  the  Empire  are  depictedarc  the  mos^ 
absorbing  in  interest  in  the  volume.  That  Napoleon  was  jodce^ed  by 
Bismarck,  and  compelled  to  show  himself  the  aggressor,  when  in  fact 
he  was  the  aggrieved,  has  long  been  known.  Never,  however,  has  it 
been  shown  so  clearly  as  in  Dr.  Forbes's  fascinating  work.  The 
policy  of  the  Emperor  scents  the  more  tortuous  becau&c  it  was  unde* 
cided.  The  enlargement  of  Prussia  following  on  the  acquisition  of 
provinces  previously  Dani^b^  and  the  total  defeat  of  Austria,  aroused 
the  iealousiea  as  wdl  as  the  apprehensions  of  France,  who,  embold* 
ened  by  her  success  in  extorting  compensation  from  Italy,  thought 
to  play  the  same  game  with  Germany.  Exaaly  as  a  skilful  angler 
.  plays  with  a  salmon  did  Bismarck  play  with  Napoleon  until  war  was 
declared,  and  the  French  army,  well  provided  with  maps  of  f  Jermany, 
but  in  arrogant  ignorance  of  its  own  borders,  shufDod  acroos  the  Soar 
L  jnd  did  nothing,  while  its  sdroit  enemy  planted  tbc  dagger  in  its 
bcut.  All  the»c  things  ore  shown  in  a  few  briUiant  pages,  until,  with 
the  surrender  of  the  French  array  at  Sedan,   com«i   the  end  of 


I 
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Nflpd«nic  njte,  and  ihe  Emperor  who  his  striTcn  so  aiduously  to 
"amuse"  hb  people,  slinlci  coved,  beaten,  and  moribund  to 
Bngtend.  On  these  hospiutble  shores  he  finds  once  more  as  ncir 
an  approach  to  happiness  as  be  was  to  know,  "He  was  visit 
cheered,"  says  Dr  Forbes,  "  by  the  wwmlh  of  lui  En^liah  wclcc 

The  Character  op  Kapolcon  III. 

ON  the  whole,  the  vcidicl  passed  upon  Napoleon  by  Dr.  F 
i,^  ic-nicnt.  Reasons  of  staiecraA  arc  held  to  be  ovcmustennc, 
and  an  indulgence  is  claimed  for  acts  of  a  monarch  which  would 
never  be  extended  to  those  of  an  individual.  1  have  lived  in  circks 
in  which  the  mtp-i'iiat  was  regarded  as  a  crowning  iniquity*  In  tbe 
ca«e  of  Dr.  Forbes  tTie  attitude  maintained  seems  nearer  approval 
than  condemnation.  In  this  and  other  poliQcal  matters  I  advaiKC 
facts  unaccompanied  by  comment  It  may  be  that  Ute  cause  of 
failure  in  Napoleon  was  the  absence  of  resolution  in  action  to  stip- 
port  his  powers  of  initiation,  which  were  unfiucstionubly  greai. 
When  the  poini  was  reached  at  which  energetic  acEion  was  Impera- 
tively demanded,  Napok^on  was  wanting.  He  was  always  more  or 
lew  at  iKc  mercy  of  events,  and  lie  drifted  on  to  liis  min.  Such  is 
the  Tsy^sx  as  we  see  him  in  ihia  lalest  biography,  1  stilt  wonder, 
however,  whether  a  firmer  moral  fibre  might  not  have  staved  off 
eahmity.  He  was  alwnys  shifty  and  Mephistophilean.  The  ho5ph 
t^liiy  and  support  he  received  from  England  did  not  prevent  hia 
from  plotting  her  oveTthrow;  and  at  the  period  when,  unconsdoualy, 
his  own  Tale  hung  in  the  balanee,  he  wa.^  playing  a  doable  gane 
with  Austria  and  Prussia,  negotiating  with  each  a  secret  treaty 
directed  Against  the  other.  Is  it  not  possible,  I  ask,  thoufEh  1  do 
not  venture  to  answer  my  own  question,  that  in  statesmanship,  as  in 
private  life,  honesty  might  prove  in  the  long  run  to  be  the  t>e3t 
policy?  Napoleon,  al  least,  never  gave  it  a  chance,  any  more  than 
did,  for  the  maUer  of  that,  his  great  and  finally  triumphant  advenajy. 
A  great  addition  to  the  attractions  of  thu  fascinating  work  consists  ift 
the  portraits  with  which  it  overflows. 

SYLVAKUS  VRBAN, 
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A  PHIL  1S98. 
WILLIAM   MOON,    CLERK. 

Dv  IIakrv  Davies. 

HE  came  fonh  into  ibc  air  as  one  who  is  stunnoJ  or  bcwildcrcil, 
groping  thalcilf  for  the  hand-niil  that  ran  down  tfi^  ati.-p& 
He  r>otti<l  in  an  absent  kind  or  wa>*  that  one  of  tlie  Bog-sConcs  of  tho 
[dth  which  ran  from  tlie  steps  to  the  gate  had  been  laken  ti[>,  and 
tpccubted  as  to  the  reason,  and  wondered  anxiously  why  it  had  not 
been  replaced.  He  also  obscn-ed  vaguely  thai  a  crowd  h,id  grithcrcd 
around  a  hone  and  cart  in  the  ^u^y  thoroiighfurc  Probably  a  man 
had  been  run  over,  for  the  people  were  looking;  at  something  on  the 
ground  ;  but  crowd  and  roadway  and  every  other  object  of  Life  were 
miles  apart  from  him ;  years  away  ;  leOEis  removed-  1'hcy  had 
jtotbing  to  do  with  him  \  a  great  g.ip  had  opened  between  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  hum  of  life  arotnd  him  seeincd  confiised 
and  distant  and  strange  10  the  ear  A  continuous  stream  of  people 
came  down  ilie  pavcmail  of  the  broad  ^ireeL  They  were  the 
worlien  from  t}ie  factory  hard  by,  and  ihcy  jo:ti]cU  and  i&atig  and 
joked  in  their  delight  to  bo  free  once  a^in.  lie  threaded  his  way 
4unocig  them  blankly,  vacuously,  as  one  would  thread  his  way  amidM 
pluuEkloaaa  of  a  dream,  yet  noting  every  detail  of  their  manner  and 
personal  a{»pcflnu>ce. 

Meanwhile  ihe  doctor  sat  in  hi*  surgery  lolling  back  ta  his  chair 
and  paring  his  naila.  He  liad  liad  a  bu*y  day,  for  the  influent  was 
abroad,  and  be  had  been  able  to  give  but  little  time  to  his  personal 
apfMuancc-  Now  h!:9  work  wa^  done  i  for  hts  colleague  wis  coming 
Cotakeevcningduiy;  and  he  heaved  2  sigh  of  relief  as  he  tricninedhis 
nails*  He  was  in  d^ubt  as  to  how  to  spend  his  evening.  He  felt  like 
Mary  Ann  on  her  evening  out.    Should  he  go  and  see  his  friend  the 
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cDfiteofStGeoiKe'StOribouldbciuke  boKdiy  tnd  Mat 
toaoi^Jit  thelhefttre?  Hectoieclhitkdfewith  a  scis|Hpoth 
lus  inulcoat  pocket,  ind  betook  himself  to  cnt^og  his  lut  cue  in 
the  bttlky  rtgister  which  laj  on  ihe  tahlc  Wore  him.  He  wrote 
in  tho  <litc  ;  the  nunc  and  the  Age  or  the  patient ;  tbe  nature  of  his 
empioyment,  ind  one  or  two  other  portlatlart,  as  lhu«  : — "  Wjliiai 
Uoofi  (>dX  clerk,  tnarricd,  117  Dunstcr  Road,  Leytonstonc  Oficc 
houn  9-7 ;  nvcni(!e  warehouse.*  He  kaned  back  in  his  lAalr 
«pin,  put  <Jown  the  pen,  tuid  lit  a  cigarette,  "  Shall  it  he 
Olympa  or  tbc  L)<ceain7  "  he  said.  He  walked  dtct  to  the  window^ 
and  itood  tliere  reflecting  for  a  lew  minutef.  Then  be  relumed  to 
hii  rnv-hoolc,  arcl  pTorrr<Ird  with  hit  entry,  Imlding  the  cigarette 
nieanwhilc  in  hi«  left  han^l,  and  talcing  occasional  whiRs  aft  he  vrote  : 
"Complains  of  cou^  Pain  in  chest.  Nigbt-sweaia.  Htcmonhofe 
this  moming.  Examination  reveals  cavity  Urge  as  a  cricket-hall  £n 
left  apex.  Patient  tcry  emaciated  and  pale,  alnkon  bloodless^  Has 
been  getting  weaker  for  many  months  Father  died  consumpLion, 
mother  asthma,  sister  consumptioa  Prognosis  bod.  Pf<4»b1y 
rapid  case,"  He  closed  the  hook,  flung  down  the  pen,  and  wtnl 
into  his  bedroom.  "  Yes,  1  think  it  shall  l>c  ihe  Lycctim,"  he  aid. 
*'  Perhaps  Mellish  will  come  along." 

So  small  a  thing  was  >t  to  Ihe  doctor !  Only  an  item  in  iheJ 
TOUncJ  of  ei-cryday  life.  Only  0:1c  case  in  the  almract  out  of  tbfti 
ftcorea  un  tii:*  bocks. 

Cut  not  a  small  thi^g  to  the  man  who  walked  alorg  the  Kf  ilc  End 
Road  on  that  dull,  blank  evening  in  Sef>lember !  A  mdoncboly 
mist  wai  falling,  enveloping  the  pcmpcetivc  of  the  wide  road  in  a 
dull  hare.  The  long  f»w  of  lamps  which  glimmered  on  either  ttde 
the  thormighfafc  went  down  red  nod  itullen  into  the  distaner-,  ^n^ 
finally  disaptK^arcd  in  the  scowling  blackness  of  the  railway  bridj^  at 
P>ow.  He  turned  his  btirntng  face  to  the  sky  as  he  walked.  Hm 
seemed  like  a  mute  cry  to  the  hcavcnfi  ;  a  dumb  supplication  from  a 
bunting  hearts  Bui  ihc  hcarcns  were  sombre  and  hHird-bound,  and 
there  was  not  the  shine  of  a  single  star  in  all  tbeir  broad  expanse. 
Instead,  the  grey  clouds,  heavy  with  rain,  creirt  up  steadily,  silcntly^j 
«adlv  from  the  south  west. 

Only  on  the  morning  of  this  very  day  the  win  had  shone  gaily 
upon  bim  as  he  had  Planed  fouh  from  the  door  of  his  little  house  at 
Lcytonstonc.  A  robin  had  carolled  lusdly  m  the  humble  tittle  ash- 
tree  that  grt'w  in  the  small  plot  which  he  ivrouOly  called  his  "  law!)." 
lie  alnays  walked  to  Stratford,  not  only  to  husU^nd  bi^  money,  but 
for  the  sake  of  excrciftCf  and  the  whole  way  had  been  bright  with  tlie 
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thine  of  the  nio  Snd  the  tinging  of  bjrdi^  md  the  whispering  or  th« 
boIiDj  wind  Only  thin  tnonting  \  How  hfippy  he  Kid  felt  x&  he 
wiJk«d  t  Everything  had  been  going  to  well  «iih  him.  VestendJiy 
he  bad  paid  the  hut  iiuutment  but  one  on  the  furoitLrc  which  thiee 
yeu)  ego  be  hid  obLained  on  the  hiicsyUcm.  Next  month  would 
pofiitmly  be  the  Ust  Then  he  woukl  be  free — Free — free  I  Fiee 
from  the  money  iliflkiUtiea  whtch  had  been  pressing  so  heavily  upoa 
him  since  he  had  married  \  Free  to  pay  his  way  as  bxame  an 
honest  laan,  withtjul  havinj^  to  pinch  and  achtrme  and  gu  do'wn  ;it 
bccia  in  ofdcr  to  niect  Ijis  Liabilitica.  Free  to  help  hi:»  widowed 
mother  In  a  modest  way,  and  oh,  what  happtncu  that  wouUl  be  1 
Free  to  tircsj;  his  wife  a«  she  dcTtcrvtd  to  be  dressed,  and  oh,  whftt 
d«ligbt  thai  would  g'tve  him  !  (Tn  some  of  the  better  houses  of 
Leytonatone  he  remarked  ladicK  attired  in  graceful  silk  Mouiws — ted 
an<)  hliie  and  all  colours.  How  charming,  he  thouglii,  would  his 
wife  k>ok  in  a  bloose  of  pale  blue  !  How  well  the  tint  wguld  accord 
with  her  bright  chcstnot  hair!  Ahvadyhe  had  imagined  the  day 
when  he  ahould  come  home  with  a  m)-s[crious  parcel  in  hii  hands.) 
Free  to  put  a  few  shillings  b>-  t^ich  month  tcwards  their  summer 
holiday.  For  three  years  ihey  had  not  been  away  for  a  holiday,  but 
for  cconom) 's  sake  they  had  "  talccn  :t  out "  instead  in  daily  walks 
in  the  Forest  or  M'anstcad  Park-  Frte,  some  d-iy,  not  very  far 
distant,  to  get  a  piano  on  the  hire  lyAcm,  and  place  it  proudly  in  his 
liitie  *' Jra wing- room."  It  was  the  ambition  of  his  life  to  get  a 
piano  and  10  «cc  bis  wife  play  on  it  in  the  summer  c\Tning^  dressed 
intbatftilhblouKof  pole  blue,  while  lie  sat  gingerly  in  the  highly 
|>o9i<died  aack'badc  axm-cliair,  to  puichoae  which  he  hod  ''  done 
without  hii  pvpc"  for  twelve  monthn.  Oh,  his  wiie  could  play 
beauii/uUy.  Voti  should  hear  her  dash  oET  the  Sunlight  Follu,  just 
for  sA\  the  world  a«  Faderowski  might  have  don<?.  How  he  had 
Kiriven  and  schemed  to  ntLiin  these  objects  of  his  ambition  I  How 
near  they  had  oocne  to  hii  giasp  !  Only  this  morning  he  had 
whistled  for  very  joy  as  he  waU:cd  along.  His  one  reniaimng  liitlc 
anxiety  was  so  paltry  that  it  seemed  rank  blasphemy  to  think  of  it 
If  only  he  could  get  rid  of  this  hacking  cough,  this  feeling  of  utter 
la^tude^  his  cup  of  gladness  would  now  be  full.  Then  he  had 
loolced  towardfl  ihe  blue  sky— God's  own  sky^and  liad  accused 
hiiDself  of  ii^ratJtudc  : 

'*  i  ouglit  10  he  ashamed  ol  niy^lf  Jor  even  tlunking  of  it  when 
God  bos  been  so  good  10  mc  It  will  all  come  right-  1  know  it  wilL 
1  shall  havea  Littk  money  now  to  get  some  doctor's  medicine,  and 
that  will  bCPUu  pull  i»c  ujx*' 
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Thcfi  be  bftd  coinincnced  to  vKi^tle  igain.  Oh,  Uic  vorld  vas 
br^ht,  and  God  vas  good,  tnd  he  uru  happy  beyond  his  deserts ! 

It  wu  during  this  very  tUy  that  the  bUck  cloud  had  fsUoi  acroH 
his  Hfei  jost  as  these  bbck  cloud»  were  creepif^  orer  the  sky  vhich 
this  very  morning  had  been  so  bnghtajKlEair  A  fit  of  coughing  bod 
scucd  htm  after  he  lad  puuken  ofhls  humble  lurxrh  of  sandwiches, 
a  Uroiige  gur^gUng  had  Kpning  mtg  his  Uuost  \  axmJ  an  attack  of 
hwiwxiha^c  lud  eiiMied.  lie  wu  viigucly  troubled.  It  ma  hjitdty 
ri^t  that  ha  should  coug^  np  blcod.  There  tauM  be  soaMthaig 
slightly  wrong  Munevbcre.  P«fhsps  ho  hftd  better  go  dm  vccy 
oroning  to  the  doctor  and  pit  it  pat  righL  He  sighed,  for  to  go  to 
the  doctor  meant  hnlf  a  crowru  He  went  suaigbt  from  the  oAee— 
tod  this  had  iK^n  the  result 

Good  God,  how  could  he  tell  his  wife }  How  could  he  tell  her  ? 
It  would  break  her  hcatt  !  The  iboui^t,  coming  i:pon  him  in  all  its 
suddenness,  [JoratyMxl  his  very  footsteps.  He  stood  and  clung  lo  die 
railings  for  support.  Ttie  perspiration  gathered  in  big  drops  on  his 
fonbead.  His  legs  shook  violently  heoeath  biin,  and  it  was  with 
difiailty  that  he  could  keep  from  sinking  to  the  ground  liardty 
Icnowin;:  what  he  didhe  turned  and  walked  back  along  the  Bow  Rood. 
Oh  God,  how  could  he  lell  her?  He  said  the  words  again  and  again 
tindei  his  breath,  and  people  looked  at  him  wondenngty,  and  smiled 
as  they  passed,  to  sec  his  \\\y&  moving  and  his  c)Xs  £o  fixedly  set 
before  ttim.  l^bert:  swept  tluuugh  his  hcAit  a  wave  (>f  intense  pity 
for  bis  wife  t  piV  nunglcd  with  humiliatiini  over  hi»  own  weakness. 
He  had  only  marrkd  her  to  be  a  blight,  a  curtc,  a  burden  to  bcr« 
when  she  nil^ht  lia^v  dioien  so  nuny  men,  strong  and  stttrdy,  wViO 
would  have  brouglit  her  h.ippincfS  and  prosperity  in  life.  AVhat  had 
he  brought  her  ?  Had  not  their  whole  married  oititlrncc  been  one 
of  pinching  and  straining?  And  he  in  hit  ^dftHhrets  had  hrrn  con- 
tent to  dra^  her  through  it  all,  blinded  by  the  siipreoie  happineei  cf 
possessing  her ;  urged  ont^ard  by  the  fatuous  hope  of  days  when  his 
had  would  be  abo>-e  n',ntcT.  And  now  he  was  f^oing  to  bring  this 
ftesh  trouble  upon  her.  He  felt  a  bitter  scorn  for  hinosclf.  ^Vhal  a 
poor  contemptible  thing  be  tras,  weakly,  sickly,  feeble  in  will  and 
purpose,  a  grotesque  porody  of  a  man,  a  pitiful  imiution  ia  cxumUtng 
plaster.  And  he  had  dragged  his  wife  <lown  wiih  him-^hb  wife,  nho 
might  have  done  so  wclU  A  great,  a  tender,  an  unutterable  com* 
passion  nude  his  heart  ache  for  her.  Oti  God,  how  could  he  bring 
this fiesh trouble u|>on  her?  Hiit  thou^^btfEwiftly  changed  iiiEoa fresh 
groove.  As  a  drovrning  maji  dutdics  at  aatraw,  he  caught  at  one 
ray  of  hope  which  shot  through  his  brain.    XVhy  should  he  tcU 
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tmtiT — until  he  had  hafJ  a  fight  for  life  ?  Why  ^otild  he  burden  her 
ivuh  a  iTOubTe  that  might  after  all  be  but  a  chimera?  Did  not  all 
doctors  make  [ni5tak<3  ?  Had  not  men  lived  for  many  years  with 
orvelung  cntirdy  gone?  Were  there  nW  httodreds  of  cases  in  which 
the  progrcia  of  cheat  di^cau:  liod  been  aireilcd  ?  ^VcTc  there  not  jl 
score  of  remedies  wbicb  might  be  tried  before  all  hope  fled— cod- 
liver-oil,  lung  exercise,  sca<air,  and  n-hat  not?  He  turocd  again 
towards  Bow  Siatioti,  and  his  steps  quickened  uitb  renei^ed  hope» 
He  would  not  give  up  life  without  a  struggle.  He  wotild  fighi  to 
the  bitter  end  ;  fighl  until  his  last  gasp.  Did  tliey  not  say  ihat  :o 
strengthen  the  lungt  a  man  should  draw  deep  breaths  slowly,  gently 
exhaling  agaiu  tintll  evcrry  comer  of  the  lung:^  h^k  enipiy  ?  He  lii^an 
lo  prsetiac  the  cxcicbc  so  as  he  walked  back  towards  the  station,  and 
fijpLin  people  looked  At  him  wondcHngly,  and  smiled  to  sec  his 
nostrils  Elating,  hifi  face  flushed,  and  his  head  di^ep  set  beneath  his 
shootders  in  the  effort  of  expanding  his  lung*.  The  itttempts  pained 
him  greatly.  Keen  kniv<^  seemed  la  xlioot  through  hi«  heart  and  hit 
shoulder  bbdes.  He  fell  fainl  and  dii/y.  and  there  was  a  soic 
aching  about  his  chest.  But  all  thai  would  doubtless  pass  away  with 
perseverance.  He  was  going  u>  light  for  his  life— ^ghl,  fight,  Jight, 
until  he  fell. 

Hit  wire  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  little  sitting-room  kitchen  with 
a  look  of  annoyance  on  her  (ace.  She  held  up  her  mouth  iinsinil< 
inglylahisproirered  kisSn  lie  put  hU  omii*  about  her  and  strained 
bcr  yearningly  to  hia  breast.  He  drew  her  head  upon  his  shoulda 
and  put  hit  face  against  bent,  and  passed  hi«  hand  lovingly  over  her 
hair.  There  was  a  great  agony  in  his  eyes.  He  raised  her  face  to 
hia^  and  kissed  he:  passionately  again  and  again.  He  could  not 
speak. 

She  did  not  annwcr  by  even  a  ainglc  tittle  pressure. 

"•TbcTC,  there  1 ''  she  said,  half  petulantly,  as  the  drew  away  from 
hia  embrace.  "Vour  supper  is  all  dried  up  through  your  being  so 
Lite.  If  y:\\i  had  told  me  That  you  wouldn't  he  home  to  time,  1 
wouldn't  hire  got  ii  ready,  but  ynull  have  to  put  up  with  it  as  it  is 
now."' 

He  could  not  e^'en  yet  trust  himself  to  speak.  He  walked  back 
into  the  haS,  and  fumbled  in  his  pocket  under  the  pretence  of  looking 
for  bis  newspaper. 

"  Never  mind  al>ouE  the  supper,  dear/'  he  said,  when  he  returned. 
He  walked  to  the  fireplace  and  began  playing  with  one  of  the  small 
■  chtpa  ornaments. 
I        She  was  going  to  and  ^  laying  Uic  supper  uble.    The  nistle  of 
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her  drcsi  paaed  dne  bdiuid  him.  The  very  loaid ! 

with  a  Grab  agony.    Be  torncd  raoDd  wwMy  wmA  took  I 

liif.    He  ni  cnviflg  tot  a  word  of  tympAitry.    Jvn  a  bole,  a  toodt, 

vouM  hare  comlbned  bin. 

"Milly,  dear,"beiaidlcndcHy;  "yooircnoc  crcm  orollEnded 
with  me,  arc  jtju?" 

She  k)okcd  al  him  in  utter  utonuhiDcnL  Hii  lower  Gp  «aa 
ttvniDliii^ 

"LAf  Witl,  what  is  ihetmitmnthfour*  sbc excblmed,  vrinpni 
bfs  imu  to  and  fn>  vi:b  cAfdcsa  gMty.  **  Ctom  F  Ofended  t  OF 
GOUEiw  not." 

"I'm  not  vcTy—Tm  jtm  a  little— ooi  of  90tU,^  be  amid,  ttitt 
loolung  ■!  her  inth  Uut  piteoiM  bnnger  ta  bis  cfCK, 

"Poor  old  boy,"  flh*  replied  IJgbtlf,  ^Come  and  hams  r«v 
fUpfHTf,  Voti'ro  nrt^  n  little  tired,  tbat'c  all.  A  rnst  and  a  cinokc 
vill  put  fou  a!  I  rigliL*' 

And  BO  the  crcning.  already  late,  rapadl;  Bed  ;  she  chattering  us* 
emiiigljr  about  various  tbin^s,  about  tbc  dance  to  whtch  ihc  hid 
been  tlw  previous  evening,  atxMtt  what  she  bad  done  during  the 
day,  about  her  visit  to  So-and-sot  ibout  wbit  So-and-so  bad  said  to 
her,  and  wTiat  she  hid  said  to  ScHindfto.  He  sat  UmI  watched 
her  mcanwhilcr  as  though  he  had  eyes  for  nothing  dse  in  the 
vorld.  She  was  at  bcr  best  when  talking  vivadously.  %e  vsi 
pretty  tn  her  tray,  but  it  vas  that  cticap  and  ihoddy  Icind  of 
prcitinets  which  is  mostly  allied  with  umct  shalkjwncss.  To  hdm 
Uk  was  llic  swcelrst  woman  in  the  whole  vorkL  Sc\-<cral  timtn 
he  (orifoi  hb  trouble  sLt  he  looked  at  hei,  wid  more  tlian  once  be 
even  laughed  heartily  at  bcr  little  sallies  of  trivial  Tun.  But  ever 
and  anon  the  cruel  shadow  would  st?nl  uppermost  and  gnp  ha 
heart  m  its  dutch,  and  hii  fact;  would  grow  weary  and  old-  Sbe 
never  onec  noticed  bta  cadneu,  but  chattered  on,  ami  aAerwards 
il«Tpl  h^-ittily  ihrodgh  the  ni^ht,  while  he  to«<ed  and  fretted  and 
vciced  uniii  the  grey  dawn  broke. 


I 


The  summer  was  coming-  ^^c  would  be  better  in  the  summer. 
Wliai  1  mcnriful  thing  ii  h  ihat  Ho|w  may  ever  ^Icatn  aitd  play  about 
the  horizon  for  poor  troubled  human  kind,  so  that  when  it  is  daik&t 
b  the  valley  Hope  seems  all  the  brighter  on  the  hill  by  re.'Lson  of  the 
very  gloom.  The  summer  was  coming*  He  would  be  better  tn  the 
summer.  Already  spring,  the  sweet  harbinger,  was  whispering  Id 
the  forest,  yea,  even  to  grey  linden  itself,  ibe  message  of  the  golden 
da^s  that  were  coming,  so  that  the  blackbirds  whistled  for  Joy  and 
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the  trees  budded  Iiito  green.  Uliat  mdodics  of  coming  happiness 
the  April  vind  sang  lo  him  as  it  snxpt  over  from  the  copses.  Ttie 
birds  wcrc  bu^y  in  the  hrakcs.  The  primroses  were  blossoming 
under  the  hedges.  Nalurc  w&s  atl  Ji-ctoontng  in  the  sweet  sunlight. 
1  song  of  welcome  to  the  coming  summer.  His  heart  echoed  the 
hftrmony  with  a  stunge,  an  inexpUcable  yearning.  \\'hat  caui^  for 
ihaakfLjli]e&^  he  iLkd  !  Summer  i^a:i  (;omitig;  his  diifieul^-^  were 
Bcsirly  »unni^unlcd.  With  wlut  (|uict  oomcnt  and  gratitude  to  GoJ 
would  he  atroll  with  hi»  dc^r  wife  among  the  trees  in  the  golden 
evening  better  in  health,  confident  as  to  the  ruturc^  while  the  nflcr- 
shinccf  the  setting  sun  «ent  long  shadows  of  golden  light  athwart 
ibe  Undtc^apo.     He  broke  down  and  sobbed  -is  he  t!ioughi  of  iL 

Thf^  sumnurr  waft  coming.  Oil,  he  wolM  fl^ht  find  ^tiuggle  and 
hope  to  be  belter  this  summcr-iide !  He  loved  the  summer  so 
possionatdy.  Suivly  ihe  sunnier  couM  not  bring  htm  auylit  but  joy 
and  peace  aiid  hope.  How  dcaily  he  loved  lo  vander  amongst  ihc 
quiet  httk  comers  of  the  wood  where  other  folk  scarcely  ever  pene- 
trated. He  would  gel  out  in  th«  e.irly  morning  before  brcakfa^l, 
aiKl  would  breathe  deeply  of  the  sncct  air  as  he  strolled  through  the 
copses.  It  would  all  tend  to  expand  and  strengthen  his  lungs,  A 
thiii  of  lupplncss  ran  through  his  blood  ;is  he  pictured  it  all. 

God  linows  how  pluckily  he  fought  for  his  lifci  how  much  he 
ycajBed  to  Uvc.  In  the  mornings  you  laighl  have  seen  him  drawing 
his  dcc^J  brcuiths  with  his  fuie  raised  to  the  sky  as  he  walked  in  the 
^cst,  and  again  on  his  way  to  Stratford  Sialion.  In  his  lunch- 
how  }ou  might  have  sccii  him  standing  on  Limchousc  Pier  fo? 
hoJf  anhour  at  thctinie,  in  the  fond  hope  that  thi;  tide  brought  vp  a 
wbifT  of  salt  breese  from  the  ses.  No  remedy  or  mediGin«  that  could 
be  heard  or  reid  of  was  left  untried^  provided  it  was  within  his 
htimhie  means.  He  had  paid  his  last  insEalmrnt  now  nn  the 
furmturc,  so  that  he  had  live  shillings  a  week  or  so  to  spare.  As  soon 
as  he  could  give  up  taking  cDd-li\-cr  oil  and  other  remedies  he  would 
be  able  to  realise  his  bng-cherished  dre.nm  of  getting  a  piano,  and  of 
hearing  his  wife  play  upon  it  Oh^  he  had  arranged  it  all !  It  was 
to  be  a  cltarmtng  little  surprise  for  her.  He  wa^  going  to  choose  a 
day  when  she  would  be  away  visiting  her  rcbtives  in  the  south  of 
London.  He  would  come  home  early  ;  and  when  she  arrived,  there 
the  ptano  wou!d  be  standing  in  all  its  glory  of  pt.t\\  silk  and  shining 
walnut-wood.  Should  he  have  it  open  or  closed^  ^^'hy,  open,  of 
course  I  The  effe*.!  would  be  so  much  better  with  the  keys  in  sij;ht, 
and  the  music  rest  up,  aad  the  gill  lettering  of  the  maker's  name 
adding  lustre  to  the  whole  !     Then  he  was  going  to  inveigle  her 
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I   anr?     ^H 


into  the  front  room  in  t  ouuil  raannct  on  some  »maTI  prttcxt.  and 
turn  round  to  watch  her  face.  Hov  ddightcd  &bc  vould  be  !  How 
■he  would  mil  10  the  pEftno  and  sU  down  oa  the  niusk-Aoo),  and 
duA  off  the  Sunlight  Polka,  or  some  other  beautiful  pkcc  out  of  the 
many  sbc  knew  1  Onlj  to  get  a  Uttfc  better^  and  beabic  to  leave  olT 
Ukingthe  medicine,  ami 


The  my«tencs  of  life  are  siiaiige  berocid  expression*  So  many 
men  aT>d  women  who  have  no  denre  to  lire  are  allowed  lo  dra^  out 
their  days  to  the  bitter  end  ;  while  tins  nun,  vho  was  capable  of 
enjoying  the  bksnngs  of  existence  with  mch  a  rich  and  round 
fulneu^thU  nun,  in  whose  nature  were  such  rare  gtfts  of  appredi- 
tton,  of  gratitude  for  merctea  vouchsafed  to  hinn,  of  affection  to  oU 
around  him — this  man  who  would  tuvc  anticlpaied  « ith  vjch  a  thrU 
of  pleasure  the  thought  of  Imng  through  many  summers  to  cotoCt 
wlio  loved  so  to  walk  fotth  and  hear  the  birda  sing,  for  whom  there 
wn&  poetry  even  in  the  moaning  of  the  wind  over  the  forest  at 
niglit— lljis  (nun  !uJ  tu  jju  wiUi  tlkc  muuc  uf  the  sumnR-r  floating  in 
through  his  bcdioom  window  and  whiipering  &u  kia  ear  even  ^s  he 
died. 

I  lis  wife  wept  a  little,  griciHrd  a  Utile,  talked  a  g^cat  deft),  and 
soon  became  re&igned* 

"Well,  there,  I  tuppocc  it  wat  lo  be.  Poor  Will  alvaj<s  wu 
sickly." 

She  U  nunied  again  to  a  sturdy,  proftperaiis  nuiter  dy^r  in  the 
Lej-tou  Rood,  and  what  with  the  furniture  ihe  posscsiwd  ^n^  thit 
wluch  her  husband  had  bought,  they  luvea  vefy  comfbttable  home, 
round  which  she  looks  with  gnat  satisfaction  and  complacency  when 
ahe  is  talking  to  her  visiion* 
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SHAKESPEARE'S    "TEMPESTr' 


Is  Two  Parts.— Part  I. 

I  PROPOSE  IQ  consider  Shakespeare's  play  of  ihc  "rcmpcst" 
in  iEs  connection  with  the  age  thai  produced  It.  Tliere  are 
nuny  oih^  aspects  o(  this  eJlqui^ite  work— probably  ttu:  ]mi  com- 
plete vfoiX  that  came  from  ihc  hand  of  Shakespcaic— that  arc  well 
descrying  atEciiEJon  ;  for,  indeed,  its  intercuts  are  [nohauattblc,  90 
nuious  and  vivid  arc  ita  pictures  of  manners  and  ef  men,  oi^d  90 
peneCratJjng  and  sage  ita  suggestions  concerning  life  and  conduct- 
Both  for  bcJiuty  and  for  wisdom  it  holds  a  eonKpicuout  place  in 
Engliih  and  in  universal  literature.  .And  it  \ft  rot  from  any  depre- 
dation or  misftpprcciation  of  these  tcsihettc  and  these  ethical  excel- 
lences that  it  is  now  proposed  to  dwell  upon  another  aspect  of  this 
masterpiece;  there  could  indeed  be  no  greater  delight  than  to 
devote  ourselves  to  them.  But  this  other  aspect  is  one  thai  is  not 
10  often  Ukeii  ^nd  thit  k  not  i>o  generally  recognised,  though  by  no 
iDcaDS  unknown  ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  useful  once  in  a  way  to 
turn  from  the  Dioie  obvious  to  less  comnionly  studied  attractionsand 
sigmticanccs,  not  ccruinly  bccausi!  they  arc  of  superior  importance, 
but  because  they  arc  too  slightly  regarded.  To  Titlly  realise  the 
beauty  and  the  wisdom  of  the  "'Tempest"  is  in  itself  a  liberal 
education.  The  comparatively  subordinate  [position  now  for  a  time 
10  be  occupied  by  tlicm  may,  it  u  hui>cd,  hclji  towards  that  realist- 
lion  ;  but  a  &ulh>rdinatc  poai'lion  it  is  frankly  allowed  to  be-  It  IS  a 
aide  light  mthcr  than  a.  fn^nt-Hght  ihac  h  new  to  W  thrown  upon  this 
itQn»oria1  dran^a. 

Vet  surely  ir  is  a  sidc-lighc  of  groai  service  -trd  value;  for  to 
undertland  nr  try  tn  undersLmd  Shakc^pf^re.  vc  t\Misi  zftcr  all  study 
him  in  connection  with  hia  age.  His  writings,  wbaEctei  their  faults 
and  deficiencies,  arc  so  marvellous  and  have  won  for  themselves  so 
exceptional  a  |>lace,  that  wc  arc  too  apt  to  stud>'  them  by  tbemsclvee, 
and  not  enough  in  their  relation  to  the  ctrcuinatai^ccs  and  the  atmo- 
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sphere,  so  to  bpCAk,  in  vhidi  ihcy  were  |>Toduccd.  They  teem  to 
stand  aloof  from  surrounding  things,  and  be  the  offspnng  of  a  genius 
isolated  and  soliUry— cf  one  that  was  in  the  world  but  not  of  il ; 
of  1  mind  abunOanlly  orifpnal  and  wlf-uilticient,  not  stimulated  and 
fed  as  onlinuy  minds  arc  by  '•  human  miurc's  daily  food "" ;  of  a  «wl 
lliat  vios  ''  like  a  star  and  dwcU  aiun."  Bui  when  Ben  Joiaont  b 
hbluic3to"LhjitadxniittUodnuiulidtpoct«Mr<\VtUiLamShAkcapcarc»" 
said  »o  finely,  "  Thou  wiLit  not  of  an  age  but  for  all  time  3  "  he  did 
not  mean  ibat  his  friend  wa>  not  of  th«  Elijcabetban  a^e,  but  that  h« 
WKs  not  of  that  age  only.  The  dittinctiofi  of  Shakespeare  it  th^t  in 
the  highut  and  fullott  Acn«c  he  wsu  of  an  age — that  he  wax  the  great 
rqareaenutirt?  of  hit  age,  the  su|re[ii(^  spokeannan  of  it,  ita  voy 
"soul "  to  use  another  fine  expression  of  Ben  Jonson^  To  be  sue 
he  W&5  "consul  haud  uniua  anni':  but  a  consul  he  vu,  ft  gnat 
TUler  and  ma^tcT,  an  uncrowned  king,  in  his  own  time.  He  was  "the 
lyre  "  of  it,  even  as  the  for«t  is  the  lyre  of  the  vild  urest  wind.  He 
felt  its  impulses  and  aspirations.  He  knew  its  secrets  and  its 
mysteries.  Hi&ear  oiuglit  its  munnura  and  whiapeiings.  lie  wu 
its  sympathetic  confidanL  Ai>d  while  he  "n'as  musiji|t  the  fire 
buoicdt  and  then  spake**  he  "with  his  tongue."  He  was  "tha 
perfect  spy  o'  the  time  "j  he  was  the  voice  of  his  age, 

Fov  h«  b  bui  a  liiiitud  to  ihc  iJnic 
Tlut  doth  n*3K  iiDadt  «f  Dbsaialioni 

AvA  aasurcdly  it  is  because  he  wai  \x\  a  profound  atsisc  the  i^cc 
of  his  Age  tluit  he  is  thij  voice  of  all  ages ;  it  ie  bccauM  he  knew  so 
thoroughly  and  intimately  the  m«Ti  nniong^tt  vHom  he  moved  that  be 
knows  all  men.  Like  all  grait  scholars,  he  proceeded  from  ihc  particu* 
lar  to  the  general.  By  bdng  so  drep  and  keen  a  student  of  Rlia- 
betlian  humanity,  he  atUuned  his  rare  intelligence  of  the  hunun 
race.  Knowlcdf;<j,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home,  BfttaiM  ho 
was  "ofanaKe,''  /A-zi^^fr  he  n-as  "  of  all  time" 

But  this  ElimU-tlmn  and  Jacobean  familiarity  is  not  eaaentially 
exhibited  in  jirecise  and  confessed  allusions.  Such  allusions  may  be 
found  in  his  works,  an<l  pos^bly  enough  there  arc  rrore  than  have 
yet  been  perceitcd  and  explained ;  there  h  a  moit  rem:irkjible  one  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex  in  the  chorus  to  the  fifth  act  of  "King  Henry  V/; 
but  no  doubt  several  of  his  contemporaries,  ^.g.  Ben  Jonson,  iXHdcer, 
Mtiraton,  abound  much  more  tlian  he  In  such  allusions.  U  is  rather 
tbespirtt  of  ihc  linic — the  ^'crj'  air  of  it— that  Shakcsptarc  enjiblcs  us 
to  breathe.  It  is  ila  inner  liTc  raihct  U)an  iu  outer  that  he  per- 
petuato»  for  ua  i  not  >o  mucU  Its  clothes  and  its  gcstureSt  though 
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pt  forgotten,  as  il>  Ideas  and  iis  pa^ioi^ft.  *'  IV^ctr)/  ssty^ 
h/mm  memorable  passa^  "  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit 
of  all  knovkdfce;  it  is  the  impassioned  expn^ssicn  which  is  in  tho 
countenance  of  all  science,"  Ii  \s  *'  the  breath  ai^d  £ner  ftpiriE "  of 
hisagenther  tl^n  mere  external  deUtih  that  we  invst  look  for  in 
the  pages  of  Shakespeare. 

Now,  I  propose  to  illustrate  Shakespeare's  connection  with  his  age 
bj'  a  short  Ktudy  of  the  "Tempest/'  I  propose  to  point  oiil  as 
ftitly  as  oui  lime  pcrmils  one  great  Elizabethan  movement  with 
which  this  play  specially  associates  itself,  vii.  the  colonisiiion  mo^c* 
menu  In  a  M;nse  ie  associales  tiself  also  witli  the  great  sciefittfic  moie- 
Encni  of  which  Djlcoii  has  the  ardent  and  cloquenl  prophet ;  for  the 
picture  of  rix»pcn>,  with  his  command  over  the  clemcni^,  cdJinot  bet 
rcmij^d  un  of  that  dominion  over  Nature  which  Shale cspcoie'a  great 
oorticmporary  no  vigorously  conceived  and  suggcstctl.  And  no  doubt 
other  thoughts  antil  idesi*  tbal  were  in  the  air  at  the  liqjinning  of  the 
sevcnicenth  century  might  be  discovered  in  the  "  TempesL"  But  we 
will  nowconfirre  our  attention  to  the  Mrgininn  orcolomsaiioi  mote- 
mcnt.  It  may  sound  a  dreadfully  prosy  notion  that  a  play  *o  aerial 
and  of  such  tine-^rovcn  £ancy  concerns  icaclf  in  any  degree  with  a 
mere  dull  business  matter,  with  an  everyday  jTractical  <^uestion, 
with  a  subject  titat  mu>t  have  been  often  discu^scd  at  Jacobean 
ordinaries ;  but,  indeed,  in  his  highest  flights  Shakespeare  ne\-er  for- 
gets his  mother  earth,  Like  all  other  great  poei?^  he  U  cssentEally 
practtod  in  tlie  best  sense  of  the  word.  Human  conduct  is  always 
interesting  10  him,  and  there  is  no  work  of  his.  bovever  brilliant 
its  tmagination  and  fairylike  its  creations,  in  which  human  conduct 
passes  altogether  out  of  hht  mcnul  vieiv  and  considcrjition. 

In  many  of  his  plays  wc  find  defitiiic  references  to  the  great 
geographical  dTScovcrica  of  his  lime.  Undoubtedly  those  di«cov erica 
profoundly  moved  and  excited  the  Eliinbcthan  mind;  they  formed 
one  of  the  chief  influences  thut  produced  in  that  age  such  a 
wondrous  intellectual  awakening  and  energy.  To  see,  as  it  were, 
the  walls  that  had  so  rigidly  enclosed  the  known  world  thrown  down 
and  vaU  expanses  of  space  spreading  out  beyond  what  had  seemed 
to  be  inexorable  limiu,  deeply  affected  every  body's  consciousness  and 
inspired  a  strange  sense  of  undreamt  possibilities*  This  material 
emancipation,  ->n  to  speak,  brou|^ht  to  pissmany  other  emancipations. 
It  gare  0  delightful  feeling  of  frct-dom  in  all  tlirections.  It  seemed 
to  uncage  not  only  the  body  but  the  mind  also.  And  Bliiatjcthjin 
literatore  abounds  in  allusions  to  this  immense  deliverance,  and  to 
the  new  world  thai  had  been  added  to  the  old  one.    Cerl^ly,  the 
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bet  wu  wcD  farotight  home  to  StnkopCBre  and  \m  conteBpomiei; 
for  it  wu  in  Queen  Eliabeth'i  idgn  dist  l?n^hiagn  be^n  to  tike 
ft  leading  put  in  the  ea^ploring  and  in  the  tfmesitni  cf  AeMnei^ 
leveakd  regions.  Any  day  newt  niight  comeb  and  many  a  day  die 
newt  did  coiner  of  some  fire>h  diecomy;  and  nilots  who  hftd 
traversed  the  remotest  teas  must  have  been  nnmenMit  m  the  LoodoD 
streets  and  the  London  taverns.  To  take  part  in  indi  voyages  wu 
one  or  the  great  delights  of  the  time.  In  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona"  ve  find  mentioned  the  bvooritc  occnpatiomor  dertinatianf 
of  the  youth  of  the  day,  and  one  is  "  to  diKorer  isksda  &r  ava^." 
What  a  glorious  pastime  for  the  young  EngKshman,  and  bcnr 
th<7oughly  congenial  I  Many  passages  show  us  how  Shake^iean^ 
own  ima^nation  was  touched  by  diose  daring  entapiise^  and  bow 
he  pictured  to  himself  the  scenes  of  them  and  the  amazii^  additions 
made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  eatth.  "By  whose  direction,"  njs 
Juliet  from  her  balcony  to  her  newly  dcclaied  lorcr  in  the  garden 

°^^^*^'  By  wboM  direction  foMad'it  IbM  oat  tbk  |Im  7 

And  Romeo  answers. — 

\jj  \ervt,  who  fiot  did  prompt  me  to  bqdwc  i 
lit  Icm  »e  CDuniel  lad  1  lent  bin  cyei  t 
I  Am  no  pilot ;  jret,  wtrt  thou  u  fiu- 
A»  th&t  vsu  ihotc  «uh*d  with  the  bithol  ks, 
I  would  adrcQiufc  Tor  such  mcrchaikdiie. 

The  very  vagueness  of  the  new  extensions  was  not  without  its 
charm.  And  towards  the  south-west  at  the  time  the  vagueness  was 
infinite.  Fancy  might  roam  as  far  as  it  pleased  and  shape  continents 
to  its  liking ;  for  in  that  quarter  there  were  no  defined  horizons; 
AVhen  Rosalind  is  so  eager  to  ehcit  from  Celia  who  it  is  she  has 
Been  in  the  forest,  and  Celia  seems  to  delay  a  reply,  "  one  inch  of 
delay  more,"  she  cries  impatiently,  '*  is  a  south  sea  of  discovery/'  that 
is,  probably — for  the  phrase  is  obscure — is  or  involves  a  discovery 
of  incalculable  extent.  "  You  will  have  an  enormous  statement 
to  make  if  you  delay  one  moment  longer  to  answer  what  I  have 
already  asked."  To  quote  again  from  "  Romeoand  Juliet,'*  when  Juliet 
in  her  unsophisticated  frankness  assures  Romeo — 

My  bounty  is  as  boundleu  as  the  ses. 

My  love  u  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 

The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite, 

her  words  had  a  special  freshness  and  force  they  have  now  lost,  for 
then  the  dimensions  of  the  ocean  were  yet  unconjectured,  still  less 
ascertained*       Endently  these  discoxeries  gready  attracted  Shake- 
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speaic,  for  lU  knowledge  delighted  him ;  so  Tar  rrom  stiiUtiig  and 
stanHng  his  ima|^nation,  it  fed  and  strong Ficned  It ;  it  did  not  s;itc 
and  satisfy^  but  rou&c  nnd  misc. 

tgnoraicc  it  the  cui ?<  <f\  God, 

Ktio^Wgc  ihc  «tng  wherewith  v<  Hjr  to  heaven. 

No:  that  be  iwalloired  ira\ellera"  ides  wiili  open-mouthed 
oeduliiy  'f  then:  are  si^s  that  ti<:  accepted  them  ann  grano  saiii  or 
cum  saiin^;  but  certainly  he  read  tlicni,  and  it  nuy  be  noticed 
that  both  mfipa  and  globes  w::rc  fiiniiliar  to  him.  He  compares 
— titat  is,  makes  Maria  compoLrc— Malvolio'A  Ltugh-wrickled  face 
to  '*thc  new  map  wtlh  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies,"  referring 
in  all  probability  10  (he  map  found  in  v>mp  copies  of  "Hakluyl'a 
Vo)^es"  (1599-1600),  in  vhich  the  K-ul  Indies,  it  is  siid, 
are  given  with  more  minutenc^^  than  in  any  preceding  mapJ 
There  is  a  reniarkable  use  of  a  globe  in  the  **  Comedy  of  Errors  '* 
(IIL  iLX  *'^*^re  I>romio  of  S>Tacuse  compares  the  *^  splierical "  cook  of 
An^phohis  of  Ephe^us  to  a  globe  wherein  countries  imy  be  looked 
Otil.  Possibly  the  very  sphere  in  S!iakespeare's  mind  when  he  wrote 
that  passage  is  the  one  by  Molyneux,  still  CAtani  and  presened  in 
the  library  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Nov,  from  maritime  discovery  sprung  in  course  of  time  the  idea 
of  colonisaticn.  Though  closely  attached  to  one  that  was  no  Irienc]  of 
his  and  to  whom  he  was  no  friend,  Shakespeare  ratJst  often  ha\"c  met 
and  often  conversed  with  the  great  man  vthu  i^  geaendly  iecogni»ed 
as  having  taiX  fully  concdvcd  thflt  idea — with  Sir  Walter  Kaleigk 
TliCfC  arc  mjiny  signs  of  Shakcspcarv's  acquaintanec  with  Raleigh'^ 
designs  and  undt.Ttakings,  and  the  vaiiouE  occounu  of  ihcm  gi^^en  by 
Raleigh  himwlf  and  by  othent.  Some  pointv  in  th«  "Tempest,"  as 
ve  ihall  see  prcu^ntly,  are,  to  say  no  more^  excellvrntly  illustrated  from 
the  Virginia  voyages  of  1584-85,  from  IJarlow^s  account  of  that  in 
1584,  and  Lane's  letters  and  other  docutnenta  relating  to  that  of  the 
following  year.  And  with  Raleigh's  South  American  schemes  and 
ambitions  Shakesjicare  several  times  shows  Im  familiarity.  In  *'  The 
SCerry  AVivea  of  Windsor"  (L  iii.),  when  FaJstaff  declares  that  llri, 
Paige  is  "  a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty,  !  will  be  cheater  to 
them  iKiih  "  (to  Mrs.  Ford  as  well  as  Mn.  Page)  j  "  ihcy  shall  be  my 
EasE  and  V\^ert  Indies,  and  ]  will  trade  to  them  both,"  and  bids  hii 
me^^nger  bear 

(hae  leltcn  tighlly; 
Snil  like  toy  pinrmcc  to  these  gulden  ihcrct, 

tfaorc  is  an  undeniable  allusion  to  Raleigh's  vojuge  toCuiana  in  15951 
'  See  Mr.  Cootc'v  jvf*'  ^  the  N4w  SA-eki*f*^rt  Sc^int/  TfWiM<iiMtSf  i877-7<^ 
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vid  his  wUd  search  Cor  El  Donulo  in  that  put  oF  ifae  world.    In 
^'Oltidlo"  (I,  ill-),  whcfi  ilie  Moor  ^pealut  of 

the  cuiailali  ihil  «ach  <rtlirr  dt, 
TIm  ftni!ifO|jophi£l,  and  ami  viow  brttda 
Do  grow  Ivnrdth  ihvir  shmilder^ 

and  in  ibc  "Tcmpwt"  (III.  iii.),  when  Gonralo,  in  hi*  Ama£«:mefft  ai 
ihc  "  living  drollery  "  (usi  witnessed,  exclaims— 

IVhea  wc  W0e  boys, 
Who  vouTd  t«Ucw  itiAt  (here  w<tc  moiinl^ActM 
Pew-Uppeil  tike  tnrlls,  nhoK  ihrocus  hvl  fausgbig  M  '«m 
W«]1e«  of  flc4ih,  rf  thu  rtir«  w*Tt  tnrK  mrt, 
Wboic  h»dt  ttood  in  ilietr  tircuu  ?    Wliieh  now  wc  fiaj 
Each  f ulUr  out  of  fiv?  for  one  vail  brin^  ct 
Good  wAinuil  or, 

we  have  wnmistakablc   rcfercncw  to  RAlcTgti*s  onm  wofds  in 
"  Voyage  to  Guiana." 

Nut  unto  Arui  ihrre  are  twoTivfrit  Aroira  nod  Caom  ;  hihI  «ci  that  Hanefc 
whii^h  ii  failed  Conni  uc  A  miion  of  people  n-We  bradi  ippcat  noi  abevc  tUi 
(Lhoi)l(TcrR,  which  ihough  \\  nuy  be  ihocii^lic  a  mere  fittlr,  ytt  R>  miDC  own  pvl  I 
Km  rculve<t  it  is  tnic,  1>ecausc  e^irry  child  tn  the  provJofO  of  AkhihIa  lad 
Cannn  afRrai  the  sunc  They  arc  c^tlod  EwupannBu.  They  on  rvpMttd  l4 
\vxsz  iheit  eyes  in  iheir  fhaLiMcn,  and  ihcir  aiouihb  m  ihc  mi'lille  of  ihcU  IjtCMO. 
ami  that  a  long  inttn  nf  liAit  i:rowcLh  baeUw&r<1  Ulueen  their  Khonldcfic  The 
lonol  TopiawuH,  which  1  Itfoinjhl  wilh  luc  into  England,  told  mc  that  Ihej 
were  tl^  (iv>&I  Riij^hly  iiicni^ritU  Lhc  Ijujilf  HricI  u«c  botrv,  uit»n>  undclulcir  ikicc 
tB  ViEg  nt  any  of  GiiiAna  or  of  ihe  OfrnoqueiHini ;  nnd  one  of  iKe  Ivoraiv^iiHii 
loolt  :t  pti^ner  of  them  tlic  year  bdl^rc  our  arrivit  ilicrir,  and  tirought  him  iDbo 
the  IxinJcri  of  ArociMJM,  liU  fiilher\  country'  Arnl  father,  wlwn  1  %««nKii  tP 
lIouIh  ofU,  hclold  me  It  k'u  no  i^onder  Among  them,  hut  that  they  werr  vc^rtl 
%  naiirtn  anH  at  r^wimnn  u  *ny  nthnr  in  all  Eh^  provinrvc.  and  had  of  ktio  yvm 
i^Ufa  muiy  hutiiltcils  of  hU  r«ihcr^s  people  and  of  other  natiom,  their  ndetibouA; 
but  it  wu  nul  tiiy  chance  lo  hear  »f  ilif-tn  (ill  I  wai  cone  4way,  nnd  if  I  lad  but 
*pokcn  one  woid  of  \\  •w)xAti  1  wu  there.  I  tuighl  hAvc  brouKhi  one  of  ihcm  vilfc 
nic,  (a  put  ihc  fnatLcr  out  of  d<juhF.  Kuch  n  rvtion  wa*  viiilen  of  by  Mjundcrilci 
wncse  ret*otii  were  holdcn  foi  fnblcs  tncuiyyean,  and  yet  iino;  the  Kut  Ittfis 
were  djiicovcrcd,  wc  iiad  hi«  rdntions  iriie  of  6ueh  things  as  hejclofbre  wen  boU 
incrc'lille.  Whether  it  U  Uiie  ^jr  no,  ihc  mUlvr  is  not  ^eJtt,  ndthct  can  there 
t<  Any  ]>rofil  iri  Ihc  imAgiikdlion'  J^ui  ounv  uwn  |iurl  I  uw  lljcm  nul*  bit  I  ftS 
TKolvefl  Ihat  to  many  [Hviplr  di<l  not  all  coan1jiTi«  or  rorethlnh  to  male*  tli« 
report. 

Certainly  omon^t  the  f^Ii^abclhAns  Raleigli,  wbatcvci  his  fjmhs 
and  errors,  la  a  conspicuous  «nd  on  attractive  fi^rc,  and  he  mual 
often  have  been  present  in  Sluilcesp«are'5  thoughts  wheti  he  reflected 
on  hiK  era,  ax  often  before  \\\\  bodily  eyes  wben  he  paced  the  London 
sirocts;  and  the  idea  of  colonisation  which  he  so  \-ividly  concdved 
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fti>d  Tor  a  lime  with  chatactcHstic  udour  strove  to  cmbotfir  waa  do 

stincd  in  the  cni  to  triumph.     It  might  have  been  well  for  him  if  he 

had  faithliilly  and  comuntly  adhered  to  it ;  but  his  was  an  iropulfiivc 

restless  temperament,  ind  in  a  fcvr  years  a/tcr  the  expedition  tmdcr 

Aoukdas  and  Badov,  after  sending  out  t^a  colonies  anil  organising 

some  other  cfi>c(Jitior»  to  look  oFter  them,  he  wa^  ofT  with  hh  old 

love  and  vos  soon  on  with  a  r\cv.    His  plantations  prored  complete 

fallurts,  chiefly  through  the  incompetence  or  ihc  wilfulness  or  the 

greed  of  ihoscr  who  look  jKut  m  t!ieni.     These  odveniufLTS  did  nor 

ondcntand   wliac   self-rest rAuit  and  cnert^y   and  forethought   tSdr 

situation  demanded,  orho^  many  acute  di(?icullies  and  pcrptcxitia 

and  dongen  the   Mrttlement  they  n-ere  attempting  inc!vitably  in- 

voh'cd.' 

Ttatx  mdii  crai  RoDULrmxii  eondcrc  gcntcrn. 

In  1589  Raleigh  transferred  \m  Vii^nian  patent  to  a  company  of 
mcrdionts  and  others,  Klni^clf  tendering  a  aubocription  of  j^ioo  "  in 
cspccnJ  regard  and  2:od1  of  planting  the  Christian  religion  in  tho4c 
bcLrboious  countries^  and  for  the  ndi.'finccmcni  and  preferment  of  the 
&im?  ^nd  the  common  utility  and  profit  of  the  inhabitants^' '  U  i«  to 
be  feared  that  the  profugatiMi  of  the  Hospcl  and  the  iniprovemcnt 
of  the  natives  hod  not  ht^n  paramnunt  nr  important  features  in 
ftaleigh'K  own  programmes,  nor  were  to  t)e  so  in  iho^c  of  any 
oettJers  fot  many  a  long  day.  Raleigh*:!  association  vith  Virginia 
llnally  closed  in  1603,  when  he  sent  out  a  veisscl  to  inquire  after  his 

»lo$t  colonista. 
And  to  the  Virginian  schcnic?&  which  for  a  time  v-crc  so  actively 
and  poH-erfully  ur^ed  fell  through  for  some  fifteen  or  more  years* 
They  reappear  just  at  the  close  of  Queen  Hli^abclli's  reigi\  and  are 
taken  up  vith  renewed  vigour  in  tiie  early  )'cars  of  King  James,  and 
taken  up  ne^'er  to  be  let  go  again,  thoi:gh  for  several  years  many 
cKsasten  and  little  &ucei.-&i<  uucndcd  them,  and  the  would-be  colonists 
«crG  often  in  a  truly  detipcrate  condition.  There  trt  no  douljt  a 
reference  to  thla  Jacobean  enterprise  and  ita  ultimate  prosperity 
in  ihc  interpolated  pa^sAge  in  Crsnmcr's  speech  near  the  close  of 

*  lUcon'i  wordx  in  hU  cuny  on  "Planuiioru  "^hc  Hmvtf  In  1609  wm  a 
nenbo  of  the  Vtrginb  C'^nifUfly— «?re  no  doubt  «ujx^(«d  liy  a  kmwkdgc  of 
ftcts.  "liU^aihBmcfiilBnd  unblHscd  ituog  10  lokcihctcum  uf|ietip]<r«nd wicked 
cofid<iPik«l  men  to  b«  lh«  pcHspIc  with  whom  ycm  pluil :  And  not  only  v>,  hn  ii 
qioikUilhepUntMiof) ;  fur  they  will  cva  live liLc  meiKi  OAtl  aotfiUltowxlE,  but 
ttt  lioy  and  do  mitchicf,  iiiJ  njhoO  viauaU,  and  \<  qul^ly  weary,  and  Then 
eerti^  over  to  thcjf  ojunrry  to  the  dUcrcUit  cf  ibe  planciUoa. " 

*  S«  Fo*  BouTDc'*  B^gtith  SiHMffM  VMdtr  lU  7'tnitn,  j.  aj9h 
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'King  HciufVlITp^"  a  pljiy  vriticn  in  aU  probftbiltt/  by  Shakespeare j 

WTierci'Cr  Ihc  bri);ht  itw  of  h«v«n  tluD  thine. 

Mil  IKinf£J>mc«'i]  honour  juid  rh«  £rc9iiioiof  h    aune 

Slull  be,  and  oiAkc  new  natiEitiv 

Itseem^  fairly colalnthftt  the  ftuccai  of  the  Ea^llcidu  Company, 
chartered  in  1599.  u'as  one  of  several  causes  which  led  to  the  foniu- 
tion  of  tlic  V'irginia  Company,  which,  oftcr  some  ycirs  of  inquiry  and 
deliberation,  was  at  last  chartered  in  1606.  It  was  in  faa  two  com- 
paiues,  one  ccnsi^tirig  of  London  imrrchanlt  and  others^  to  which 
were  assigned  the  seaboard  and  the  hinterland  from  38  to  45  d<^recs 
north  latitude,  and  ihc  other  consisfting  of  Bristol  and  wcst-country 
gentlemen  and  traders,  to  ^hich  was  assigned  the  country  from  ^4  to 
41  degrees,  so  that  Jic  assignnicnts  overlapped  ;  but  U  was  ordered 
that  the  settlements  wc;re  to  be  at  least  too  miles  apart.  The  colony 
founded  hy  the:  Ilm^ol  Company  provL-d  a  XqXsX  failure;'  the  other 
one,  af^cr  frightful  troubles  and  rcvcnci,  proved  at  la<(t  a  toUl 
flucccsa. 

And  it  U  witS  this  other  one  wc  have  noiv  especially  to  do, 
because  thi^«itudy  of  the  source**  of  the  **Tempe4t"  bnnga  us  into 
close  connection  with  it,  and  bccini^  *^h.ilrj?flp&ire's  interert  m  it 
mu*t  ct^rtftinly  havt^  lieen  (luicki^ned  and  intrn^iifird  by  the  fiftri  th«t 
one  to  whom  he  was  very  deeply  and  warmly  altichcd  was  one  of  its 
chief  promoter*.  Hnlduyt,  Sir  George  Soracrji,  nnd  Sir  Thomu 
Gates,  were  amongst  the  original  members  of  the  London  CoRijnnj;; 
but  the  name  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Sbakcftpearcon  students  ia 
a  narnt:  that  appears  in  the  second  and  improved  charter,  that  of 
1609/  the  n:tmc  of  the  Earl  of  Soutlumpton.  As  earlyaf  1602,  even 
when  he  wa*  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  the  part  he  had  chivalnoudy, 
however  indiscreetly,  taken  In  the  liarl  of  Ksscx'^  foolish  attempt  at 
an  innirreaion.  Southampton  had  been  attracted  by  the  new  nxn'C- 
mcnt  for  the  c^jlonisaEion  of  Virginia,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ho  ■ 
befriended  and  supported  it.  In  i6ao  he  was  appolnicd  treasurer  , 
of  the  Vu'giiila  Company,  whose  charter  wiis  revi^d  and  amended  In 
1609.  And  ixl  thii  day  the  map  of  the  United  States  te:itifies  to  the 
close  connection  bot^^'ccn  Shakespeare's  great  friend  and  patron  and 
*'01d  Virginia/'  At  this  day  wc  find  in  thin  State  Ilampton  Road 
and  Southampton  Hundred:  and  1  venture  to  conjecture  tliat  the 
name  Isle  of  Wij-hr  for  nnoiher  section  of  Virglnirt  is  of  the  same 
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*  Si;c  Coylc'l  Erts^isk  trt  Amtriea,  p   145, 
'  May  23.  1609,  tceCAl  of  Stitr  r*pere,  ColoniBl  Scri*%  L  &. 
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ongjtl,  for  one  of  the  appoiiuments  held  by  th^!  Earl  of  Southampton 
was  the  Captainstiip  of  ihc  Ulc  cf  Wight  and  CariKbrookc  Ca:»clo. 

It  cin  icucdj  be  doubled  that,  as  aaid  above,  Shakespeare's  eyes 
and  thoughts  must  have  turned  with  a  fr^hcncd  axfcd  redoubled 
iatcrcst  to  thftt  coast  i>cyond  i^ie  BcrinLtd^  with  wliich  his  great 
friend  HV  so  closely  associated.  And  surety  it  may  increase  the 
pkASurc  vrilh  which  ire  read  the  " lempett "  to  regard  it  as  in  some 
sense  a  nionument  of  a  friendship  so  memorable,  and  as  \  proof  that 
the  de^'Olion  Sti4ik<:»i>carc  cxpcc»cd  in  Iii.%  iratlicr  ^cju^i  tie  felt  lo  llic 
end — that  for  him  ia  lIJs  »o  fervent  atladmi cut — 

\je^^^  act  TiDJc'i  fool,  (hoi%li  Tv>->]r  X%^  an^J  chfcki 
Wiihin  hb  tjcfviific  ii<kle^  com^ftu  «ora«. 
I^>Tc  allcr*  not  with  his  brief  houn  *nd  w^ekt, 
Bot  Iwin  il  oul  even  lo  the  cilge  of  dooOL 

For  in  1594*  in  dedicating  his  ^*  Lti<:rcc«  **  lo  thib  noblenun,  he 
hftd  used  tAnguagc  of  no  ordinary  warmth  xy\A  inicntity — l^n^age 
tn striking  contrast  in  tKmn^speot  with  thededtcationtn  the  sime  per- 
Kcn  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis  '*  ihc  year  before,  the  contrast  suggesting 

tor  showing  that  in  the  interim  mere  acquaintarcc  had  ripened  into 
fen-ent  fn<;ndshif>— that  they  no  longer  stood  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  but  lad  become  thoroughly  and  cordially  intimate. 

T^e  loTC  1  i<cdicAt«  to  j-oui  lordihtp  (wriL«  ShAUdpeuc  in  1594]  U  without 
•od:  vhercof  tliii  T^iinphkl  wkboui  tie£lrLnin|-  f£  \iax  %  Au^ifEftuout  mdrif.  The 
wwimtil  I  h*Tt  <A  Toor  honounUt  diiposiiioo,  not  th«  worth  of  niy  uniulcrcU 
liaet,  irukci  il  annml  of  ikCc«fTAncc.  VVhic  I  luvc  done  11  youti ;  what  I  ^atc 
10  do  \\  jowi ;  being  [tftrt  m  mU  I  Kkre,  dcvotrd  yr>ura.  W«d  my  wotib  pcMCf « 
my  duly  irodd  thov  itmier.  Mcanltmc,  m  i(  U,  ll  b  lnTund  10  yovr  lordAhipa 
to  wbom  1  viih  loDC  life.  siiH  IcnGlhcned  wUh  all  hftppin««F. 

You  kinlship'a  ia  sll  iluty» 

This  aspect  of  the  "Tempest,"  as  showing  that  the  ShaJtcspcare 
of  near  fifty  years  of  age  had  not  forgotten  the  vows  of  the 
Shakespeare  of  thirty,  ha&  not  hitherto  been  at  all  fully  considered, 
though  possibly  it  has  not  escaped  notice  altogether  \  but  in  the 
scantiness  of  our  knowledge  of  ShaJccspcare's  petsoiulity--a  scanti^ 
ness  which  is  largely  the  result  of  his  wonderful  reticence  and  pro^ 
found  reserve — it  is  surely  an  aspect  that  deserve:*  >ofnc  attention. 
It  may  yet  be  possible  10  ca^C  spiuc  light  on  Shalopeaie'a  life  and 
dkaiacter  by  a  more  careful  study  of  the  special  K>dcty  in  which  he 
movedi  and  uf  the  individkiAla  ivith  whom  he  lived  in  the  closest 
iatimaey*  -\nd  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  luqtriaing  Uwit  no 
Adequate  biography  of  the  third  Earl  of  Southampton  has  yet  b^en 
TOL  ccLxaxjv.    xa  aooS.  a  a 
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vrritieit  Ke  iri^  also  the  grar>d£ither  of  thit  moct  luthful  in<l 
heroic  iroiTun,  I-adf  \\'Uluin  RasscIL  So  he  is  a  penon  of  con- 
nd«nUe  intctest ;  yet  the  notice*  of  him  bjr  Ni«h  am]  by  Mr. 
Genid  M&tscy-  ar^,  I  believe,  the  onlr  memoirs  of  him,  in  EnglUh 
ftllaist.oranyimponancc.'  Hi» claim  tobethc  "Mr.  W  H/*— "ihe 
only  bcgectcr" — of  3ha1cc«t]>ed.rc'»  "Sonnets'*  luui  bctsi  ably  num- 
Uincd  by  tniny  able  critics,  and  ccttiinly  Kcms  stfll  the  m04t 
plau»itjk'  of  all  ihc  theories  advanced  to  solve  thit  roost  perpkxiflg 
qocaUon.  It  is  dJfficuU  net  to  fuppoio  thai  tht?  object  of  nsch 
intense  attachment  wju  idcnticftl  vith  him  to  whom,  as  tre  hivt 
seen,  Shiikespearc  dediotcd  love  "  without  end.^  There  ii  no  soch 
av^vriaincd  link  of  any  comparabli?!  tmportance  belween  Shabespouic 
.and  anytMxly  e\sc  ;  for  the  statement  of  Hctntngc  and  CondelJ  in 
dtinr  dcdioition  of  the  first  Fotio  to  William  Karl  of  l^enibroke  and 
Philip  Earl  of  Montgomcr>%  that  tliew  noblemen  h;Ld  "prosocuted" 
boiii  "  ihcsc  trifie*,"  the  play?  lo  wit,  and  "  their  Autliour  living."  KTih 
so  much  fa\'our,  is  slight  ard  colourless  indeed  by  ibc  »ide  of  the 
words  Shakespeare  addreic»cs  lo  the  Eati  of  Southamptoa,  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  noticed  that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  too^  a 
little  later  than  the  E^I^ltI  of  Southampton,  took  some  interest  and 
$omc  part  in  the  colonisation  mo\'enient,  "He  devoted  large  suau 
10  the  exploration  and  coloni&aiion  of  AmeHca,  Places  ivere  named 
after  him  in  the  Bermudas  and  Mrgrziia,  In  1614,  moreover,  be 
bccimc  a  member  of  the  Ba^t  India  Company."*  So  that  those  who 
hold  that  Pcmbrokt  i»  "  ihc  begetter  "  of  the  "  Sonnets  "  might  m^ 
that  ihc  "TcmpCTl"  fits  in  with  their  theory  no  lc»  than  wkli  thai 
of  thcsupponcisof  Southampton.  *TW\%i%^ftnTs^^v€XiUisstMa^  arxj 
aa  it  ia  now  under  renewed  discufziion,  und  fro^h  liglit  nuty  posnbtj 
be  thrown  upon  it,  my  ov^^n  judgiiient  \t  Buvpcndi.-d,  though,  a«  hai 
been  shown,  ii  inclines  to  ihp  Sonlhampinnians,  But  the  important 
thing  ta  thi*  tnith  -  and  so  thii  ronitcctlon  of  Pembroke  with 
ViEf^i^  not  I  think  hitherto  noticed  from  this  point  of  view,  li 
frankly  stated.  \Vhate%'er  volution  x%  found  for  this  knot — if  a  rpittt 
«atisfactory  one  is  ever  fotind— it  is  certainly  true  that  a  more 
minute  study  of  the  Elizabethan  men  and  women,  and  es|>eciAny  ol 
those  whom  Shakespeare  kntnv  personally,  may  cast  light  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  if  it  should  fail  lo  illustrate  Shakcq>carc's  owr 
life  and  cliaracter ;  for  it  was  nul  from  books  he  derived  his  know 
ledge  of  human  nature,  nor  did  he  %'hoUy  evolve  it  from  his  owi 

^  Dr.  GEourt  iiiornt^  mc  he  h^  cotlectcJ  cansidcraUe  nialcriikl  for  ■  life  o 
thUEuL     11^  rc3cuche$  ivhea  published  ate  sure  la  be  of  vkIdc 

<S«ff     Bnriflct'    Sht^tf^artt    t-    33$;  (lIm>  Finkc's  OM    Hr^inim  fl«^  Jvf 
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consciousness.  He  derived  iL  mainly  from  U'a  keen  and  ^hreud 
obvcntttion  of  the  people  around  him— from  wLut  he  saw  &nd  beard 
in  the  central  ai^c  o(  Paul's,  at  iho  "Boar's  Hejid"  and  the 
<*  Momiid,"  and  cv-crywliere  where  he  went.  His  gCTiUenicn  and 
ladiei  are  unquestionably  drawn  and  painle^l  from  ihe  living  speci- 
mens he  met  in  his  goings  to  and  fro  in  the  society  of  his  time ;  and 
it  redounds  to  the  glory  of  tlie  tllitabcthan  age  that  ihc  portraits 
that  represent  it  should  express  so  much  that  is  higlvmimlcd  and 
noble.  I'hcsc  pormiis  arc  hy  no  mcins  mere  photographs,  but 
yet  they  are  undoubtedly  tnie  to  ihe  life  of  tlic:  time.  Tlicy  d<3  not 
to  any  gn^at  intent  n,-pn^ucc  paiticular  Eli^abctliai)  individual)^ 
but  )«t  tlicy  very  faithfully  reflect  the  Elrubcthan  En^li^thnicJi. 
With  an  astonishing  alcili  the  mirror  Is  held  "  up  to  luturc,  to  sbovr 
virtue  her  own  feature,  wrorn  her  own  image,  and  llie  very  a^  and 
body  of  ihe  tinK;  hts  form  and  prc^.^ure."  Thus  to  form  a  deJinite 
conception  of  such  a  man  as  the  Earl  of  Soutlumplon  might  tw  of 
mtM:h  sefvice  to  the  real  student  of  Shakespeare's  plays  arwJ  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama  generally.  Hii career  was  by  nomean^brilliimly 
succeasftd  in  a  worldly  sense.  After  he  left  Cambridge  Univcnsity— 
he  was  of  St.  John's  College,  and  his  portrait  now  hangs  In  the 
Master's  Lodge— his  prospect*  seemed  ptamisiog  and  bright.  He 
was  well  connected,  and  he  was  a  ward  of  l^rd  Burghlej-'it,  and  he 
became  a  great  favourite  with  the  Queen,  and  the  highest  diatin^ 
tion  oppearcd  attainable.  Bui  he  tias  of  an  eager,  impulKix-c,  excit- 
able nature,  and  if  he  made  mary  friends^  as  he  ccrtainiy  did— men 
of  tetten  particiilarly  he  :tecms  to  havie  attracted  to  him,  skXid 
amongst  his  fervent  eulogists  arc  Chapman,  l-lorio^  Daniel,  Nash, 
Bamaby  Buriics,  Brdihwalio,  Wiiher,  Jenais  Markham,  Davics  of 
Hereford,  Sir  John  Beaumont,  as  well  as  Shaltcipeaic — he  made 
also  cnemicx  There  sccmi  to  hAvc  been  much  in  common,  both  of 
good  and  of  evil,  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  cousin 
he  nunied  and  to  whom  he  became  dci'Otedly  mtachcd-  Thero 
was  in  him  a  large  spice  of  impaliente  and  hcadrtmngncss.  The 
Que«n  was  greatly  opposed  to  his  courtship,  and  very  angry  when 
he  married.  Gerald  Massey  quotes  an  Arabian  proverb,  "  Ul^en  a 
yoimg  man  marries  the  demon  utters  a  fearful  erji'and  remarks 
that  Qtieen  "  Ettjabcth  seems  to  ha\-e  been  almost  as  profoundly 
affected  on  such  occasions."  She  seems  never  to  have  fori^vcn 
Southampton  for  liis  ofTcncc  of  matrimony,  and  to  have  "  snubbed  " 
him  perpetually  tl^ereai^er.  Elut  we  cannot  now  go  into  the  dctaib 
of  Southampton's  biography,  though  they  are  of  ccnsider^Ie  in- 
terest to  tlie  student  of  Sh^^kespearc.    Let  mc  only  add  briefly  that 
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he  was  «nunc«l  io  deaih  along  wiih  Essev,  1>ui  that  ihc  scatenofr 
^os  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life;  that  on  Kii^  James's  acces- 
sion he  M-AK  rclfSM-d,  and  Tor  a  time  made  mucli  of;  thai  la^cr  on  he 
joined  the  growing  poiiy  or  oppo^tJon  to  ihc  King's  aibkrarine^ 
and  WIS  one  cf  those  who  itrongl/  urged  Uiat  the  ContirkcnUl 
TrotcManti  nhouM  be  supported  by  Eoglish  Tcinforocments ;  and 
when  iit  1634  the  Statcs-Ccncral  vrere  permitted  to  xaca^  four  regi- 
ments in  thi«  country,  be  xvax  appointed  Io  the  eomnumd  of  OfW  oC 
them,  I11S  eldest  i4on  Accompanying  hinL  "Th«  winter  qwuterat 
Roficndnlr?,"  f^ys  Wilson,  *Mviu  fatitl  to  thf?  Earl  of  fiouthflmpton 
and  the  Lord  Wnothoiley,  his  son.  Being  both  uck  there  toeethei 
of  burning  fe\'ers»  the  violence  of  which  distemper  wrotiglit  most 
%-igorou!<!y  on  the  beat  of  >-out}i,  overcoming  the  son  fir&t ;  and  the 
drooping  father,  having  overcome  the  fcvvrr,  departed  from  Ro^cndafe 
ikiih  an  intention  to  bring  his  son'i  body  into  Englandi  but  at 
Bcrghcn-op'Zoom  he  died  of  a  lethargy  in  the  view  and  presence  of 
tlie  relator."  So  the  father's  body  was  brought  home  with  his  son's, 
and  tbcy  were  buried  logetlicr  at  Titchfidd,  Hants,  on  Innocents  I>iyp 
i6i4'  His  friend  Shakespeare  was  not  then  alive  to  Umait him; 
he  had  liimself  been  laid  to  rest  at  Slraifcrd-oivAvon  some  ci^l 
years  before,  and  wc  mil  venture  to  bcUcrc  had  been  mounied  for 
longer  llian  whilst  was  heard  "ihc  sullen,  surly  bell,"  ginag 
*'warm(ig  to  the  world  that "  lie  wan  "ficd  frym  llm  vile  world-* 

Thac  CJm  be  little  doubt,  we  repeat,  ilmt  Shakc*i[>eajc's  in- 
terest in  the  Virginian  movement  was  deepened  by  lua  great 
friend^s  connection  with  iL  "Among  the  chief  promoters^'  of 
Co£iio1d*3  voyage  111  1603,  writes  Mrn  Doyle,*  "  \sm  one  on  whom 
some  portions  of  Ral&igb's  spirit  bad  descended  Th«  Batl  of 
Southampton  shared  ihe  ver*aii!lty,  the  lo^-e  ofenterprise»lhe  Itlervy 
tastes,  and  the  perfiona)  graces  of  his  great  predecessor,  t]>oiigh  h<- 
could  tay  no  claim  to  thai  power  of  ^toiling  terribly/ and  to  ^^^^x 
t>tatesman1ike  wisdom  which  marked  out  Raleigh  as  a  bom  ruler  of 
men"  To  quote  a  contetrporary  authority  in  ihc  "Historic  of 
Tavailc  into  Virginia  Britannia,  expressing  the  co!<Tnoi;rafjhy  and 
commodities  of  the  country,  logethcr  with  the  manners  and  custom,*^ 
of  lite  people  gathered  and  obscn-ed  as  well  by  those  who  went 
first  ihiiher  as  collected  by  ^Villiam  Sirachcry,  GeriL,  Ptr^i  Secretary 
of  the  Crolonr/'  printed  for  the  HaJcluyt  Society  froai  an  origitnl 
manuscript  (there  are  two  extant  in  the  authors  handwriting),  wc 
read  thai,  after  the  miscarriage  of  Raleigh's  endeavours,  the  Virginian 
sdieme  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  ycar^  together  "lay  ne 
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until  it  ple^isod  God  at  length  to  mo\'c  again  the  heart  of  a  great  and 
fight  noble  earl  amongst  us, 

Candidm  tt  talos  a  vertice  pulchet  ad  imo«, 

Henry,  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  take  it  in  consideration  and 
s^ously  advise  how  to  recreate  and  dip  it  anew  into  spirit  and  life, 
who  therefore  (it  being  so  the  will  of  the  Eternal  wisdom,  and  so  let 
all  Christian  and  charitable-hearted  believe  in  compassion  to  this 
people)  began  to  make  new  inquiries  and  much  scrutiny  after  the 
country,  to  examine  the  former  proceedings,  together  with  the  law- 
fulness and  pious  end  thereof." 

JOHN  W.  UAL£5. 


{To  be  cpncinded.) 
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LOCH.  SHfEL. 


IF  ber  moal  gruciouft  Majesty  iHc  Queen  discovered  T^xh  Mi 
by  introducing  it  to  a  generation  whose  geography  veemc^  lo 
haw  beon  shamefully  neglected,  ^^■^^  mu4t  lelicilate  ouisi-h'es  on  rc' 
vealiiig  to  many  benighted  Souihrons  the  existence  of  that  most 
lovely  bkct  Ixkch  Shicl.  Thst  there  n  such  a  toch  wa$  inbornc  to 
the  writer  hiimcU  by  much  study  of  guideboc^  mapst  and  Mr, 
^Valscn  Lyall's  useful  book  on  the  outdoor  sports  o(  Scotlind 
They  show  that  Loch  Shicl  forms  pan  of  the  mainland  on  the 
extreme  westernmost  di;;trict  of  ScotUnd,  which  tcmiiiuucs  in  the 
liglithou^e  on  Ardnaniutdnn  Point,  a  hea<^bnd  dreaded  by  fto  aaxxj 
yachtsmen  when  the  night  is  "  dirty  ^  and  an  ugly  nrcll  \s  coinifi| 
in  from  the  Atlantic ;  tl:e  hilly  Moidait  f-kim  it  on  the  north,  and 
Sunart,  with  its  numerous  brotherhood  of  mountains,  closes  it  in 
to  the  south.  I-ar  over  them  rise  the  mountain*  of  ^^o^fen,  while 
the  monarch  of  all  Scotch  inounLains,  Ben  Ncvi^  rci^s  in  the 
Qt^h-east.  lie  who  is  sympalhetic  to  ihc  many  inllucncct  of  aags 
nnd  Tock»  will  therefore  find  tbcm  in  ihi»  district  in  profiuioo, 
glooLntng  or  kindling  glories  tn  shade  nnd  sunshine,  and  touched 
into  poetry  as  late  evening  falls  upon  the  proiipcct.  Deyond  the 
human  laterests  intotved  in  sport  which  abound  in  thrs  locality,  at 
well,  happily,  n^  in  ^o  many  other  distriri^  of  1»nnic  Scotland,  the 
pnablcms  connected  economically  with  lifo  nnd  1abovir,  ma  aeen  b 
the  CTC>ftcrs  and  their  holdings,  appeal  to  the  deepest  fecHnga  of 
every  thoughtful  man.  Neither  work  nor  play,  therefore,  are  nn* 
provided  for  the  sojourner  among  the  linppy  ;:;irdeiu  of  the 
Hesperides,  which  Oounsh  near  the  gulf  streajn  qw  the  wild  shore*  of 
Ai^'llshire, 

Juit  as  every  river  possesses  a  character  of  its  onn,  every  loch  in 
broad  Scotland  hns  its  own  individuality.  To  the  Hsherman,  indeed, 
they  are  all  classed  as  "  dour "  or  as  free-biting,  while  the  ordinoty 
touri^  views  them  merely  as  romantic  or  the  reverse,  whate-i'er  that 
may  be  in  his  esumacion.  The  man  who  loves  tosludyihe  changeful 
moods  of  his  faraunie  loch,  as  a  man  might  note  ihe  dlitercnt  airs 
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■nd  tempera  or  some  bcflutiful  ^irl  who  for  the  momeiit  hflS  cnHied 

this  path,  caii  find  i  nc^lLh  c>f  graces  and  frequent  recurring  changes 
in  it-  According  to  the  uujtxrity  of  these  lie  cbssiUcs  the  loch. 
Thus  Assent  is  fcAturelcss  and  commonplace^  Eriebt  sullen,  Garry 
Uock'browviL     T;»y,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simny,  Shin  biigbt-eyed, 

■  lAggan  winsome  and  smiliD^  How  should  Loch  Shid  be  character^ 
bed?  Running  tircniy-lhrcc  nuiles  intacid,  and  winding  in  glittering 
codb  among  the  mountains,  ivi;h  here  a  gnssy  correi  caicliing  the 
Gfc,  thcic  A  range  of  steep  rock  waJl  where  nothing  can  set  foot 
tare  the  nven  ;tn(l  the  eagle,  while  at  one  pijinL  a  daik  w^rm  doihjng 
of  firs  runs  down  to  tlic  vrateT^s  edge,  and  ai  another  a  shcpheid':^  hut 
or  keeper's  shieling  doers  but  accentuate  the  naAte  moor  aiound  it, 
the  mind  is  strongly  impressed  with  a  sen^  of  its  unity  in  divcmity, 
its  6ucce»ive  bvAutics  of  soft  nature  and  vritd  desolation.  Like  the 
elements  of  a  musical  harmony,  these  features  nre  ^paraicly  beautiful, 

tbut  fuse  mto  a  itiJl  more  beautiful  uhole.  The  mountain  form* 
which  hem  in  the  loeh  are  every  here  and  there  of  a  strongly  con- 
trasted shape,  while  the  ever- tec unring  p)ay  of  lights  and  shadows 
fiitn  o^er  their  craggy  Cices.     Where  loch  becomes  river  towards  the 

■  west  long  ycKow  sandbanks  and  spits  of  shingle  gleam  against  ihe 
blue  streams  that  cut  them,  in  which,  during  Jdy,  thousands  of 
the  water  violet  {Htftionia  paimtris\  with  pile  blue  and  white  petals, 
wave  in  the  breeze,  trom  the  head  of  the  loch  arises  Glenfinnant 
a  bairen  dtstnct  lying  between  the  three  deer  foresu  of  Meoble, 
Cooaglen,  and  Oalv^n.  Shiol,  therefore,  furnishes  a  changeful 
fiicocssion  of  land  and  water  pointed,  as  it  were,  in  numerous 
sdiemes  of  colour.  In  the  be^t  sense  of  the  much-abused  adjcetivc» 
ll>c  proper  epithet  for  it  wuuEd  seem  to  be  pictuicsque-  Ijook  at 
it  uhctc  >oLi  will  it  is  idvrays  dilTcrcnt  both  in  character  and  lone. 

The  pbydcal  characteristics  of  Loch  Shicl  ti  enjoys  in  common 
with  oih<;r  »ca-watcr  lochs  of  Western  Scotland,  :tnd  with  the  Fiords 
of  Xociray,  It  is  an  ancii^nt  gl^n,  partly  depressed,  but  still  more 
carved  out  by  glacier^  and  resembles  specially  in  Ehis  point  Lochft 
Awe  and  ErichL  It  btiars  signs  of  iceaction  in  the  worn  surfaces 
round  its  lip,  and  is  a  true  rock-basin  of  quite  recent  geological  date. 
Raised  beachcs>  too.  may  be  found,  all  showing  tliat  Shit^l  ls  as 
different  as  possible  from  the  mount^n  tarns  seen  in  the  Eastern 
Highlands.  Indeed,  the  student  of  ice-action  will  see  much  to 
instruct  him  in  its  vidnity.  The  whole  disCa/icc  from  Invcnvcss  to 
the  basalt  slopes  of  Mull  and  Morven  will  well  repay  careful  im^estiga  v 
tJOD,  and  he  will  find  that  *'  theie  i*  no  marked  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  land  valle)%  watered  by  its  river,  and  the  sea  valley^ 
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filled  villi  iti  ebUnc  »d  flowing  tides."'  Tbe  rssf  sole  on  vbjdi 
Nature  warleed  In  her  ice-sculpture  of  Scotland  is  cicarlr  a|>f)arctit  in 
this  district,  and  to  the  geoJogitt  rambling  over  it  with  the  key  to  its 
composition  in  hU  mind,  il  sccnna  inccnccivat}l<:  that  thcscdct  of 
ice-action  was  so  long  undiscoicrttl,  and  he  gains  Jouee  ideas  of  tiie 
gcnimof  Aga^sii, 

The  pilgrim  to  Loch  Sliici  can  remain  at  a  liillc  ino  known  as 
U>G  SiAgc  House  ai  its  up|>cc  end,  or  at  Sbicl  Iltidgc  tfotcL  i>cax  the 
3CA,  while  AuchnashcllocU,  tn  ica  vicinitjr*  abo  offcn  hoapiulttji 
and  Dalclca,  not  unconnected  with  Prince  Chiurlcs,  kbout  the  middle 
of  th€  loch,  will  ali£0  receive  him*  At  ccrTatn  times  a  steamer  froni 
Oban  puis  in  at  Salen,  Loch  Sunart,  wlicncc  ihrcc  miles  futlber  ort 
Shiel  Bridge  is  ri^nhcnl,  If^  howpv*?r,  the?  vi!(ttf>T  wishri  lo  «e^  atome 
of  the  finest  moorland  scenery  of  Scotland,  and  time  is  not  of  much 
importance,  let  him  nthor  seek  Conan.  Ardgour.  by  a  Foit  WilliBin 
steuncT,  and  go  on  \\\  the  [lostal  ''madiine,"  some  fifteen  mdes  to 
Strontian,  along  Glen  Tarbcrt-  Another  maiUcan  will  ukc  him 
ten  miles  farther  along  a  dangerous  but  ex^^uisite  road  aklrtinj;  Loch 
Sanail,  all  the  way  till  Salon  is  reached.  The  hoaschold  at  Shid 
Bridge  {if  not  very-  sleepy)  caii  ihcn  he  knocked  up  some  titr>e  afte? 
midnight.  Il  is  well  to  make  certain  of  beds  befofdiand  id 
Highlind  hotels,  more  especially  in  ihe  thick  of  the  tourist  season, 
or  when  "  Ihe  gentlemen  ar^:  t-xpected  for  ilie  shooting."  ^port 
reigns  supreme  in  the  Highland  mind,  and  rooms  are  oAcn  engaged 
months  beforehand  for  ihe  '* Twelfth" 

All  who  ^ain  SIikI  Bridge  will  be  dt^li^liicd  at  the  fitic  view  of 
cmgs  aad  fu-lrees,  while  ujidemeath  is  a  large  deep  pool  in  whtcb 
salmon  may  be  seen  rolling  ever  and  over  at  timca  like  [lorpoisc^ 
and  on  a  projecting  rock  stnnds  a  spruce-6r  reporlod  to  be  htsng 
with  3ut]6cial  Bies.  The  rivur  Shicl  runs  here  for  tlirce  miles  to  the 
sea  at  Loch  Moidart,  forming  &eveml  capital  ftslmon-pools  on  etthet 
aide.  The  northern  side  befongs  to  Lord  Howard  of  Clossop^ 
while  the  laird  of  the  Ardnamurclun  country,  Mr,  Dalglelsh,  holds 
the  other.  Both  sides  arc  lel,  snd  the  river  is  generally  very  pro- 
lific in  salmon  and  sea-Uout,  The  character  of  the  Shiel  b  cnatic 
and  changeful  as  a  girl  of  sixteen,  with  long  sandbanks,  heaps  of 
shingle,  strips  of  fir-trees  coming  down  to  its  banks  ;  it  pursues  a 
circling  course  till  it  reaches  the  living  rock,  and  flows  through 
rounded  channels  whidi  it  has  cut  out  for  iUelf.  Throughout  its 
jouroey  it  resembles  the  \"irgilian  river, 

eadcm  riucuin  per  Icvia  nium^ui 
Shu  del,  (catcbrtsritic  araiiii  lempeni  uvs. 
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nile,  if  it  be  the  reaiderS  lot  tn  romlilc  through  lh«  oatfirlH^  hy  it 
during  such  a  time  of  drought  as  prcvaitcd  in  the  summer  of  189^,  he 
will  be  oKionished  M  its  Ynned  beauties,  called  Torth  by  the  different 
tvrroundingsof  trood«  lock,  and  heather  alttided  to  above.  This^'anect 
scencfy  strongly  differences  Shicl  from  ibc  mnltiiudc  of  rivers  wliich 
ntn  out  of  other  Highland  lochs.  Thejr  cut  moor,  or  heath,  or 
rushy  ^i:tstc,  and  no  more  is  Eccn  of  them.  It  lovingly  winds  round 
the  rocks,  and  makc*i  long  drcuiu,  unwiUmg  to  lose  iwif  and  ii« 
changeful  beauliL-:s  in  the  sea.  But  ihc  plunge  is  at  length  taken 
into  the  bliu;  Atlantic  near  <Ja&tlc  Thiortn,  and  fir  in  the  misty 
dtsiance  like  a  cloud-^slrip  lies  the  iUand  of  Muck,  and  ci^cn  the 
voftdefful  Scuir  of  Eigg  tcAts  iur-lf  grey  agoinat  the  sky.  A  held  of 
cattle  generally  stands  m  thcembouchure  of  the  ti«^rrduring summer, 
lending  judicious  apou  of  colour  to  the  artist. 

Jost  before  the  Hver  reaches  the  sca  toll  U  taken  e^-cry  tiov  ind 
theri  of  it«  salmon  from  the  fishing  station  adjacent,  tioals  put  out, 
and  the  h^rdy  6shcrmen  row  and  nets  are  let  down,  and  there  is 
oauch  excitement.  These  fish  are  partly  coTisumed  in  the  distnct 
and  partly  sent  away,  but  communication  with  the  world  bcjond  the 
mountains  is  not  easy,  so  that  it  is  generally  possible  for  anyone  in 
thedisirici  to  obtain  "saumon."  A  painter  mipht  immortalise  the 
worthy  captain  who  presides  o^-cr  this  business ;  many  are  the  Tnends 
who  will  recall  hii  genial  face,  but  humble  pro:ie  can  cnly  coin< 
mct&oraie  his  good  heart.  Castle  Thiorinius  must  in  old  days  have 
bctrn  exceedingly  strong.  Its  grey,  windotrless  u'alls  and  massive 
roof  trees,  long  since  stripped  of  their  covering,  siill  meet  every 
blast  from  the  Ailantic  with  tndi Terence,  and  »tand  like  the  ghosts  of 
departed  warfare  A  peep  through  the  postern  shows  i^rhaps  a 
ladder  or  a  peaceful  garden  rake.  Ko  sound  of  man  trcjJcs  the 
iDonotDnoufl  wash  of  the  waves  at  its  feet  or  the  mournful  vail  of  the 
seagulls  overhead.  Mingary  Castle;  in  Ardnamurchan,  presents 
vimihr  features  of  desolation.  Like  the  old  firs  on  Rannoch  Moor, 
th<yM!  t\ro  castles  are  survivals  of  a  long-dead  time  when  Scotland  was 
held  bydlHerent  clans,  governed  Cyclops- fash  ion  cac^  by  its  own 
chief^in,  little  recking  what  form  of  worship  or  laws  prevailed  at 
Edinburgh,  Revenge,  rapine,  and  cruelty  dwelt  too  often  in  these 
castles,  which  were  more  impregnabici  thanks  to  their  sea-guarded 
portatH,  than  cii'^en  the  English  castles  in  the  evil  days  of  Stephen. 
Now  the^-anderingaitistor  salmon-fishcrgoics  idly  on  Castle  Thiorin 
aikd  the  rest  of  the  old  Scotch  maritime  holds,  and  even  the  osprcy  has 
deserted  their  turrets.  But  il>c  tides  ebb  and  flow  beside  them  as  of 
old,  and  the  immanence  of  Nature  mocks  e^tti  their  thick  wails  and 
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projecting  turrotf.  'llac  guide^book«  famish  protaic  prt^cuhn  of 
each ;  probably  fs\o%i  men  arc  uiislicd  without  histofy  with  the 
almost  paihciic  d»oUtion  or  these  Highland  castles. 

A  cheerful  modern  hou»e  hard  hy  Ca-ntie  Thiorin,  ibc  alxKlcof 
Loid  Huwufd  uf  Clv!fc»u|Jt  DuiUn,  c:uuiiiianii&  4  fine  tea  view,  and  it 
backed  b^  wcll-unibcicd  crags.  rewg^LrdensarcsQCucTullysheliCTcd 
Behind  them  tisc  mighiy  roelc  xraX\%  vUicli  need  no  mofUr  and 
broken  gbaa  to  keep  out  intruders.  White  rabbits  with  pink  cyis 
dart  in  ^i^d  eut  of  ihebnishwocd,  sugt^cttin^^  fcir^u  at  the  6r»  blush 
to  the  paxM.*r-by-  A  few  bbck  rabbtu  pleAsnnfly  diver^fy  tbim 
ordinary  inconspicuous  brcihrcn,  just  a*;  three  cr  fisur  '*dool;<is" 
p1ra,-(e  the  rye  when  seen  diving  uniony  sea'^ulK.  Higher  up  the 
river  than  Dorltn,  where  the  slialtows  bci^in,  sea'trout  nuy  be 
obiterved  in  summer  evenings  trying  to  ascend  jtist  sa  darkness  falls. 
Up  they  Hash  acid  boldly  rush  through  the  shallows,  leaving  wakef 
like  great  V's  behind  them,  but  it  may  be  (a^  this  ycstr)  there  U  too 
Utile  vrater,  and  then  ihe/  soon  turn  round  vanquialied  and  seek  ttic 
deeper  floods  of  the  csiuatyn  The  salmon-ftshen  Iinvc  named  the 
diCTereat  pools  up  to  the  Loch  ;  the  '*  Ganlaon'^andthe  ^'Sca''  Pool 
are  famous,  and  hold  fish  if  there  be  any  in  tlw  rirer.  Mo^ 
piclureaqui:  is  the  *'  Bridge  '  Fool  \\Mi  in  Trent  of  Ijoch  Shid  Hotel  \ 
larget  deep,  aad  surrounded  by  cni|{&  planted  witli  birch  and  fdae^ 
it  delights  Ihc  touiist  as  much  as  the  angler,  esp<xiaUy  when  Urge 
fi&h  come  t^  the  suifoccand  di^poTi  themselves.  Stages  axe  Ettcd  op 
here  and  there  on  the  river  whence,  jiui  as  at  ilie  h<ad  of  Loch  Awe, 
the  gnudy  s^ilmort  fTics  can  the  belter  be  sent  to  their  VLCtim^  The 
vieioity  of  the  loch,  and  espeeially  the  rivenidcfi,  Are  fraught  «^ 
inicre&ts  of  all  kinds  to  the  visitor ;  rocks,  trees,  fiowew,  birds,  And 
fish,  all  at  the  same  time  appealing  to  his  sense  of  tronder  and  bestow- 
ing novel  impressions  upon  hini-  A  moment  s  refiectioii  will  ^ov 
that  it  is  this  ability  of  presenting  new  notions  and  fresh  objects  of 
interest  la  the  cnind  whieh  largely  coikstimtcs  the  delight  of  a  holiday 
in  Scotland^  Sight  a,  sounds,  customs,  Tood,  plants,  fisli,  birds— all 
arc  novel,  and  nuke  frctjucni  demands  upon  every  sense.  Tc^eiher 
with  the  crisp  and  bracing  air,  the  floods  of  sunlight,  the  momentary 
changes  of  colour  upon  the  bills,  this  sense  uf  the  novel  and  the 
unexpected  acts  as  the  best  possille  curative  agcm<  Cares  are  flung 
to  the  winds ;  troubles  which  sccoied  all-imporUint  at  boiDC  aic 
suddenly  di&eovercd  to  be  of  very  uiMmg  import  >n  the  North.  Such 
arc  some  of  the  blessed  effects  of  a  slay  in  Scotland.  The  scenery 
of  ihc  upi^er  ri^cr  is  mtjrt  bare,  yet  its  wide  fnndtonk^,  ^ullow 
watcrx,  and  (ichblc  reaches  possess  a  wild  beauty  of  iheir  own  ;  one 
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ivHcfa  fliiUcsinto  luany  hcdrts  more  than  tnucU  pronounced  loveliness 
of  ircee  snd  cng;  and  peeps  of  blue  brcadthft  «>f  <lisunt  lochfi.  It 
reminds  '.he  idle  c3re;uner  of  Lofrell's  keen  perception  of  beauty  tn  n 
similar  bnd^i^^  : — 

Dear  minhfiL,  nin  tahbn  the  glA  ofuls^r 

W1ir>  caonot  m  Ifatii  v«riou>  inor^mn  ihuc. 
From  cTcty  vecuoiQ  drawn,  of  ibudc  a:id  liglil^ 

VTho  Wf«  in  ibcm  Ijui  levels  biviwn  And  liduc; 
Each  tl)*ngF  nf  »lnrm  or  iitn^Kiir*  iratlrn  fn* 

On  th«nL  ^U  Utscki  of  nricty, 
For  Kmutc  «i(h  <hcii]  riicitni}  Mill  woikslitf  ^unden  rve. 

Everyone  can  admirr  ;i  'I'linicr  or  a  Ruyfidacl,  but  fe^^"  aiid  only 
1>oeiic  souls  love  a  sandbill  wiib  a  few  benis  and  pink  llossonis  of 
thrift  upon  it,  crcn  thoufth  jjainttd  by  a  WynanU-  The  low  tones 
and  melancholy  v-astcs  of  such  scen(.'i>-  as  apjiears  on  the  Upper 
Shicl  river  arc  only  reliered  by  a  fcvf  whiEcwashcd  huti  of  crofter* 
with  sundry  square  yards  of  garden  round  them  [nmfulTy  recovered 
from  the  moor.  The  thoughts  thus  choked,  as  the  crollcis  stand 
round  nith  lack-lustre  eyes  and  .iimles«  hws,  harmonise  with  the 
dull  outlines  and  grey  tinEs  in  front  of  the  sca  of  heather  vrhich 
swcvps  up  to  the  (ireai  mouniains;— 

AJI  round,  upon  the  vrttt%  ilippcfy  edge, 

Wjtcbin^  Eo  deeper  <»!ni  ihc  *lr!>w»y  liJc, 
\Vhiq>er&  and  lear^  iho  brwrc-entinsiini;  sedge ; 

Through  emcr^kl  gtooniK  the  UnceTing  «*tcni  didft 
Ofi  somrtioics  vavciing,  ihruw  tivck  Lbc  »un, 

And  ihc  adlF  bnnk^  In  cdil^ct  mcU  and  lun 
OfHimpLmj^  lifih^S  '^'^  wilh  lh«  mnrnr  vpdi  (figlidt.* 

The  great  objoct  in  life  of  these  crofters  seems  to  bo  to  drive  cove 
out  of  thi;ir  patches  of  oats.  Sometimes  it  is  their  own  cov^ 
more  frequently  th:it  of  a  neighbour,  but  the  colley  ii  at 
once  inctted  to  turn  it  out,  and  barks  and  shotiting  resound 
by  the  Shiel  river  from  t)ie  earliest  peep  of  summer  dawn  to  the  lait 
faint  pulse  of  expiring  light.  This  is  the  absorbing  summer  occupa- 
tion of  all  the  vomen  and  children.  Driven  out  of  the  oats,  the  covs 
iDcrefy  mardi  into  \\\t  loch  and  there  sybaritically  enjoy  the  grateful 
coolness  where  their  tormentors  cannot  reach  them.  There  is  a 
general  sense  of  indolence  in  the  air.  No  one  does  anything  during 
the  summer  mombs.  Odysseus  must  have  sailed  hac  during  his 
wanderings  And  found  hi:«  jotiis-taters  by  the  Shicl.  The  woniGn 
never  take  the  trouble  to  put  on  bonnets,  the  old  ones  wear  while 
caps,    ^^'hile  regrcultitt  chat  ihcy  thus  miss  a  topic  which  tikes  up 
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fTiuch  of  the  thoughu  and  conTcnation  of  their  more  civilised  sistas 
(for  wliat  wcnun  can  xtmi  the  attntclions  of  a  chat  on  ibc  bonnets 
of  the  season  ?),  the  visitor  is  thankful  io  set;  the  simplidly  of  a  post 
age  still  lingmng  by  l^^i  Shid. 

A  favourable  opportunity  occurred  while  wc  were  at  Shiel  Bnds« 
to  sec  the  youth  of  ihe  tJintrict-  In  honfMjr  of  the  nedding  of 
Princess  May  ihc  salmon  l^shcts  at  the  hotel  gtvc  a  dmrwrr  and  Liall 
to  the  servants  nnd  gillies  i>{  the  cataUisbnicisl,  who  wc;n;  per- 
initteU  to  a&k  their  friciid»  fruin  tl>c  neighbuuHiooil,  Even  ihotc 
used  10  1I1C  decorous  uianncis  of  ihc  Ilighlnnds  could  hardly  ha\-e 
CKpccIcd  such  quiet  M.lf-ru^pcct  and  nnodc»t  bc^Lrlng  both  of  men 
and  women  aa  waa  apixLfcru  in  ihc  fcsij^-e  party.  After  dinner,  al 
duik — and  du)ik  \a  long  in  coming  during  July  in  Ardnamurchac 
<-^  bonfire  vnyt  lil  en  an  adjoining  crag,  and  all  the  viutOfS  vcre 
escorted  to  it  hy  the  bds  .tnd  bs^ics.  These  took  dtrcnie  care  of 
their  charges,  helping  ihcm  down  slippery  banks,  and  occaitonally 
picking  iheni  in  a  sull  more  friendly  iray  out  of  furze  buibes 
and  clumps  of  hcaihcr.  There  was  no  excess  of  any  kind,  and 
the  Southrons  might  note  at  ilieir  ktstire  (he  Lest  aspects  <A  the 
reserved  but  u'otm  Scotch  nature.  Only  one  young  fellow,  who  had 
probablybccn  rcadingof  exploits  in  the  Peninsular  Wat,  all  at  once 
a&sumed  the  part  of  a  hero,  and,  charging;  through  the  fbmes,  canied 
off  the  standard  ^vhich  crowned  them  amid  deafening  cheers,  and 
a  pibroch  froit)  Vexct  the  Piper.  Ihe  national  dances  whkh  stK- 
cccdcd— reels,  sirathspcjs,  and  Tullocbgorums—wa^ed  more  spirited 
as  the  night  pssed  on.  The  loud  *'  hochs  \ "  of  the  men,  and  the 
large  selection  of  steps  which  th[ry  danced  10  the  Inspiring  straloi 
of  Peter,  and  a  piatio  used  witli  good  clTtct  by  a  fair  vbitoc, 
vrorked  up  the  £a1t;tloty  powers  of  the  bdiv^^t  to  a  whirl  of 
exceeding  nimblcncss,  reminding  a  spectator  of  l,ockharl*8  clever 
dcfrcnption  of  a  similar  scene  in  **Fair  to  Sec,"  It  was  hard  10  say 
which  sex  carried  off  the  p:ilm  for  dancing,  tacli  performing  pro- 
digies  of  alc;rtness  and  scit-ncc.  In  the  middle  of  the  (^t\  an  elderly 
anglor  slunk  o(T  to  bed^  only  to  lie  awak^  poor  man  \  the  rest  of 
the  right  with  iht?  "skirl"  of  the  pipes  a  yard  or  two  under  hit 
head.  Gradually  dancing  gave  way  to  speeches  and  sentiments 
(the  Highlands  seem  to  form  ihc  last  refuge  of  this  old  fashioned 
Scotch  custom),  tlurini^  which  a  passing  reference  to  "Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie'  nnd  the  white  rose  aroured  the  whole  population 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  the  C5>cimation  of  the 
cold  English  temperament,  which  unluckily  remembered  how  the 
Ycung  Pretender  had  borne  himisdf  at  Cullodcn.    It  ts  satL&^ictory, 
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hovercr,  to  be  a&surcO  thnt  in  no  place  probably  in  her  Tifajesiy's 
dominions  iras  gieata  loyalty  exhitMted  on  this  fc^ul  c^^ning. 
Balbd  and  romance  may  Eurround  the  memory  of  Piincc  Charlie 
with  a  landful  hilo  of  national  iadependcnce ;  but  the  bright  visioti 
fades  at  once  from  ihcHighUndcrbcforethc  strength  of  the  wonunly 
iTmpathy  nnd  auny  kind  deeds  of  the  Queen  in  her  Scotch 
home. 

The  aciK-ity  of  the  salmonfuhers  during  the  long  drought  of 
iS93alint«tct]ualWby  day  ihalof ihcUiii*t."cr>by  nfj^ht.  The  *'oodcn 
sUgcs  running  into  the  di^crcnt  pools  were  each  tenanttd  by  it^ 
eager  ^ahermcn,  and  swbh,  swi^b^  swiih !  rebounded  the  cxKU  they 
made  a»  they  poDl^d  m  their  thirt  Blecvc^  in  the  great  heaL  Day 
by  day  each  pool  tt-:it  ^-ftrefully  eombed  over,  l^rginning  with  troall 
Slid  modeit  irngle  tites,  advjinein^  as  the  dny  waxed  to  larger  ^r\6 
more  gaudy  douUt?  flics  while  the  cfTorts  of  tlie  anglers  cu1minate<) 
in  monitrotis  Iropic-il  ii^stets  a  couple  of  inches  long  dressed  in  all 
the  coSouiB  of  Iris.  Sad  to  say,  all  this  enthusiasm  was  u&cless ; 
ai>d  e^'cning  after  evening  the  weary  men  had  10  catch  old 
salmon  over  again  to  amuse  each  other,  as  they  smoked  in  the  golden 
twilight,  and  Gpccubccd  on  endless  atmospheric  changes  which 
might  lake  place  on  the  morrow,  according  to  the  movements  of  the 
mcroid.  Alas  !  for  weeks  and  B'ecks  no  change  of  vcathcr  befell, 
and  the  baplcs«  fishermen  gnrir  diily  more  hopeless  and  dis- 
contented* rerhaps  the  situation  weighed  mo?tt  uj>on  their  wlTe& 
They  had  to  eiidurc  the  natural  ennui  of  a  Ibhcnnan's  life  to  a 
woman,  at  the  same  time  that  it  bci:ntiic  tlicir  duty  tokccp  up  the 
spirilsof  the  hunb^mls.  A  woman  wholiaa  no  laatc  for  angling  lliilc 
knows  what  dull  existence  8hc  prepares  for  herself  if  she  marnes  a 
man  devoted  to  fiiihin^^  During  what  ought  to  be  a  holiday  to  both 
be  can  think,  talV,  and  read  of  nothing  but  rod^  ar>d  reels,  and  flic* 
and  "fish."  His  room  is  littered  with  every  api>luinee  for  killing 
monstera  of  the  deep,  which  too  seldom  come  to  he  killed.  A  gilly 
Ukcs  him  out  at  9  a,m>  in  a  boat,  and  she  may  come  if  she  likes  and 
be  rwwd  tip  and  down  till  7  ^m.  Needles*  to  say,  she  docs  not  like 
this  one-sided  view  of  happiness,  and  then  her  fate  is  to  conwrt  *Fith 
other  wi*^  at  the  hotel  in  similar  evil  case,  falling  back  upon  small 
talk  and  yellow- backed  novels.  None  but  the  most  devoted  of  wK'cs 
ever  go  twice  vith  an  angling  husband  to  Scotbnd  It  may  do  for 
the  booeymoon,  but  then  with  a  vise  unpiscatorial  w:fe  the  joint 
holiday  In  the  North  ends  for  ever.  lona  and  Staffa  generally  prove 
the  northern  gates  of  Hercules  to   lady  tourists  if  ihcy  arc  not 
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yachting  \  bat  tlu:  LidJes  ai  Loch  Shid  had  pancustod  OMch  fanher  \ 
noith  thnn  Mull,  or 

AIn  iWl:  amt  Colont^, 

And  lU  lli^r  ^tjup  of  nleti  piy 
Thai  guud  IkiDCid  StJtffit  reund. 

Ccing  fond  of  fishing,  too,  tbey  evidently  enjoyed  Ihdt  bolidiy^ 
much  as  their  husbaidi  seemed  lo  do.  Bestde^  Thiorin,  for  andi^eo-  j 
logists  fond  of  Go«ttcs>  Min^ry  is  at  no  great  distance,  and  S^rj 
Walter  Soott'«  description  cf  it»  i^  seen  from  the  sea,  is  Etill  su^cientlyi 
biihTuL  *'  It  appears  to  be  surrounded  wilh  a  very  high  vrall,  fonniog  1 
a  kind  of  polygon^  in  order  to  adapt  itself  to  tihc  an^cs  of  a  pceci|)ft:ei 
overtiaiiifing  the  sea,  on  which  the  castle  is  founded."^  To  tiic] 
oorth'Vcst  rises  the  stem  promontory  of  Aidnamtttchan,  on  v,-hi^  of  I 
rctrezn  yrcur^  lutt  been  built  a  ]ightlK>u«Ci  bcttring  sway  over  fat  and( 
stormy  wa^cs. 

tew  more  plca^nt  tnd  varied  saiU  can  be  taken  on  Scotch  lucU 
prodigal  though  they  all  be  of  bcaiily,  than  from  the  lover  cad  of  j 
I,och  Shiol  to  itfi  head  at  ClenfinnAn.  On  the  right  Lord  Morton^  j 
deer  forest  gloom#,  a  district  cf  bare  hilU  and  deep  precipioci^J 
with  cnga  mounting  gmduatly  to  Rtftii^ol.  One  or  two  cottagec  brl 
keepers  and  shtrpherds  maybe  seen  during  the  twenty-three  miln  | 
which  the  loch  extmds  nestling  on  the  shore,  each  with  its  greenJ 
patch  of  oats,  under  the  higher  solitudes.  Signals  are  perlups  madft  I 
to  these,  and  a  voman  as  usual,  with  no  bonnet  od  her  luxomatl 
trt^scs,  pushes  out  in  a  boat  for  her  lett<?r  or  baKket  of  groceries,! 
exchanges  a  few  kind  words  in  Gaelic,  and  contentedly  returns  to  her  I 
children,  who  run  into  the  loch  to  meet  her.  On  the  opposite  uit  ^ 
dark  pines  or>2cp  down  clefts  in  the  rocks  into  the  loch,  and  Ifaej 
aspect  generally  is  much  more  luxuriant,  In  one  of  these  bod^yj 
retreats,  where  the  mountains  withdraw  somewhat  from  the  iraterg 
lies  Dalclca,  and  another  secluded  recess^  both  sacred  to  the  memory  { 
of  Prince  Charlie,  who  la  said  to  have  rested  and  dined  ID  tbem- i 
At  tliG  head  of  the  lodi  stands  the  monument  to  the  Prince,  which'] 
WOK  elected  in  iStjby  AlcJiandur  Macdonatd,  proprietor  of  Glen-| 
finnan.  Its  mcJAncholj  inacnption  telb  the  atory  of  the  Piinu;*aj 
ill  fated  adventure  i^         ^^.^„„,  j^^^^^ 

Tii*ti  iBi^>ruJ«ntb  amimim 

Vtx  EummA  diifriiuini.  vinJEi^rc  audu 

Ififctk  hivcnti 

CAROLUS  EDVARDUS 

Hie  prlmo  vcKiUum  pro|>cMUJi 

XIX  dw  Aug««i  A.D.  MDCCXLV. 
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It  it  twr  in  1  niinoas  condition,  though  the  Vmct  yd  sunds  in 
sione  leaning  on  his  c1a)rnnOTei  ovcilooking  brac»  ind  villeys  slill 
inhabited  by  many  Roman  Qitholics,  doubtless  finn  adherents  of 
his  CAUse.  A  sun^  of  the  irell-betng  and  nuterial  profipcrity  of 
Scotland  at  present  inclines  the  student  of  hisioi}',  while  sympathe- 
tically tracing  ihe  sad  fortunes  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  to  justify  the 
irays  of  Providence  in  the  triumph  of  the  Hanoverian  succession. 
■  Grand  as  a  tbundcretorm  is  In  every  mountainous  counny,  the 
visitor  nuy  welt  pray  for  one  on  Loch  Shiel-  ^^'iJe  c;xpani&e»  of  nky 
1)cyon<l  the  frowning  mouncait^  tops  on  the  south  grow  gradually 
grey  and  then  palUd,  and  linalty  Hush  into  red  and  ficiy  bronxe. 
I^'isps  of  mtsts  and  fleecy  clouds  arc  whirled  over  thefie  by  the 
violent  gu*t*  whiVh  then  prevail,  tHmigh  a  sultry  lanpior  hangs  over 
the  loch.  In  a  minute  or  two  flA.<ihM  of  lightning  slant  over  the 
ginnt  fihotildcr^  on  the  south,  aFid  low  murmurs  resound  from  one  to 
another  of  lh<:  huge  brotherhood,  like  Cyclops  dobaling  with  his 
broltier  the  freaks  of  Outis.  Soon  the  lightning  streams  over  the 
end  of  the  locfa^  peal  upon  peal  of  thunder  breaks  forth  overhead  in 
tt*e  grandest  loncn  of  Naiurc^s  diapason,  and  heralded  hy  a  few  drops, 
the  full  force  of  rain  driven  by  a  hurncanc  lashes  the  water  to  fojim. 
High  over  the  msh  of  the  cold  rain  sweeping  down  from  the  hills 
comes  ag^iin  and  agnin  the  roar  of  the  lb tindrft  until  almost  in  a 
moment  the  storm  Rits,  grumbling  and  muttering  into  other  Unds  ; 
the  rain  ceases,  the  sunshine  floods  ihe  lower  end  of  the  loch,  and  a 
nevr  world,  in  it5  small  way  like  Noah's,  opens  upon  the  vic^r, 
l^tktcntng  and  refrtshed,  and  glowing  with  richest  colour  where  was 
previously  but  tbc  dulncss  of  grey  and  brown  lOck,  the  uniformity 
of  dark  foliage.  Such  caprices  of  weather  as  this  delight  ihc  way- 
farer in  Scotland,  :ind  frei;iu en tly  recur  to  his  mind  during  the  tamer  if 
more  prolonged  rainfall  of  Icvd  districts  The  succession  of  ihcse 
norms  does  much  lo  enliven  a  May  in  the  Highlands. 

In  July  not  m,iny  birds  are  to  be  notirrd  on  the  locL  A  wild 
duck  with  her  train  of  young  ones  paddles  confidingly  across ;  the 
little  mouse-eoloured  sand-martin  flits  along  in  hundreds,  finding 
plenty  of  food  in  the  gnats  and  flies  bom  in  the  sKalloK-s.  House 
martins  dart  through  the  ranks  of  their  smaller  brethren.  On  the 
strips  of  verdure  in  the  more  retired  parts  of  the  loch  a  pair  of 
Tocbbanks  and  a  family  party  or  siic,  in  all  probability,  rise  and  sweep 
TOOnd  in  a  semicircle  higher  up  the  t>ank.'     A  few  lapwings  may  be 

^  Seen  by  the  urilcr,  but  Mr.  Harvic  Brown,  oa  Mi.  Dtlglcish's  juilhortij, 
saji  itu  TcdshknU  duo  cot  Uccd  in  AnIntmurcUuu—  VtritbraUi  o/Argyii  it/nf 
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icon,  but  these  1nrd»  ure  not  coconon  in  Ardrumurdiaiu  Swilb 
also  arc  scarce.  Curlew,  oa  the  oth«i  hand,  arc  abundant  about  tbc 
river  Shiel ;  indeed,  Mr  Dalgleiih  iffirmi  ttiat  ihe  only  breeding- 
pUco  for  them  in  Ardnamurchin  is  neir  the  mouth  of  ihe  Shiel,  hut 
Mr.  Harvie  Brown  h«ard  of  their  breeding  on  tbc  moon  around,  as 
in  the  rest  of  Scotland-  In  iS^o  x  seal  wai  seen  so  ^  up  the 
river  as  the  Garrison  and  Bridge  Pool:^  Mr.  tlanic  Brown  suggcsu 
n-iih  much  probability  that  the  Legends  coaunon  on  many  of  the 
Scotch  lochi  about  **ihc  Great  Horse "  or  "  tbc  Snail  of  the  Loch" 
nuy  be  referable  to  the  appearance  of  this  aniouL' 

The  fi»h  of  Lccli  Shicl  do  not  diflcr  from  those  ordinarily  found 
in  the  Western  Highbnds.  Char,  it  i*  !iiii>poH;clt  do  not  exist  in  iny 
watcrof  ArdnamuTchan.  The  common  trotit  (5./>m)  is  found  evcty- 
where.  A  curious  L^illes^  species  lives  in  l.,och  Namaorachan,  Many 
theories  have  l>eciL  fonned  [o  accouiit  for  its  exbtence,  but  perhap 
the  one  most  likely  to  be  tnic  consists  in  BBCiibing  the  phenomenon 
to  the  want  of  lime  in  tlic  waicr  of  the  toeh.  It  \%  a  question  whctbo 
thcsoltnonof  LochSliIcI  ia  not  pa]cr  when  cooked  than  other  saIino(» 
of  the  vicirjty,  but  much  is  due  in  these  coses  to  the  cook.  Mr. 
H&rvic  Brown  will  not  allow  S.  /trox  (the  grCAt  lake-trout)  to  he  a 
iq>oeigc  variety.  '*  It  exist*,*"  he  i-iy*,  "in  »ll  large  Uke*  wlier*,  b 
ali  probability,  it  \%  only  a  farin  th.it  ha^  become  a  cannibal,  lives  la  J^ 
deep  waters  where  dnyhght  doe-s  i>ot  t>enetratt,  and  thereby  1or«es  its  ' 
r^  spotSn"  It  may  be  rcosonabfy  a^kcd,  honevcr,  «hy  are  there  no 
/etwes,  supposing  this  theory  to  be  correct,  in  many  lakes  and  large 
rivers  which  contain  niany  specitnens  ot  fario}  WiM  Burt  calls  the 
"  tiiallioulakins/'  or  little  gnats,  are  serious  foes  to  any  tendcrskinr>ed 
;ingloc  when  fishing.  To  aay  nothing  of  their  bite*,  a  perfect  cloud  of 
these  insects  surrounded  us  one  summer's  evening  on  Loch  Shid, 
and  casting  their  skins  on  our  rough  fishing  coat,  soon  gave  il  ibe 
appearance  of  having  been  out  in  a  snowstorm.  The  boundtry  line 
lietwecn  Inverness  and  Argyllshire  runs  mkdvriy  down  the  !odl 
Hence  an  angler,  by  a  pleasant  conceit,  rclaicd  ihai  he  bad  orxe  nin 
a  salmon  up  and  down  through  cnc  county  into  another,  Invcr- 
nes^shirc*  and  tbcie  killed  il.  In  the  t^ciil  draught  of  I&93,  U 
may  be  added,  the  loch  was  very  '*  dour,"  and  futitiig  of  every  kind 
miscniblc. 

Half-way  up  the  locli  lies  a  hilly  inland  covered  here  and  there 
with  a  few  bushes,  but  generally  bleak  and  hare,  largv  tttoncs  lying 
everywhere  on  the  scanty  herbage.  At  the  summit  it  a  mimed 
chapel  with  an  eilersivc  graveyard  round  il,  surrounded  by  a  grey 

1  Virti6ratrt  t/  ji'ijj!  amf  fJ^e  /tmir  IftStitUt,  1S9?,  p.  SO, 
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fbnre  of  stonoBt  hm  and  \httt  hrokm  dovn.  The  whofc  p1af«  k 
hvcstcd  witb  4  mTSterious  unctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  neighlxKirhood, 
^  in  tnith  a  more  lonely  ftnd  dcsobtc  situation  for  a  graveyard 
cootd  •carcely  be  found  Pertiap*  the  fact  of  '\\%  being  cnvironeti 
by  the  waters  of  the  loch  was  a  further  recommendation  ifi  the  eyes 
^  the  supentitiotis  of  put  generations.  There  they  supposed  soul 
Uid  body  were  safe  from  wiichcraft ;  not  the  most  malicious  of  war- 
locks could  deal  in  "cantripi"irithtna  graveyard  so  stoutly  defended 
jky  Nature.  On  the  altar-stone  of  th?  chapct  is  htJ  a  h^W,  probably 
■v^cc  upon  a  time  the  priest'^  sacring  bell,  but  now  like  the  rest 
Of  the  uaed  bi)Ot?>  bdd  aomcivlut  In  awestruck  vcneraiion  by 
Ibc  whole  vicinity.  Ongin;i!Iy  t)ic  Green  lalc  (as  it  ii  c^Icd)  may 
■avG  been  n  Keltic  cemetery,  and  Culdec»  pcrhapi  worshipped 
fb'here  Roman  CAthulic«  afterwards  celebrated  the  ChriatiAn  mysteries. 
It  hac  for  maity  yeans  ceased  to  bdong  to  any  section  cf  religions 
)>ct^.  Roman  Catholic  and  PreHbyierian  alike  an>  laid  there  in 
A  few  rude  stone  crosses  have  been  erected  over  some 
^vc&  Other  Dioumcn  are  contented  viith  placing  a  rough  stone 
Ivo  from  the  multitude  scattered  about  over  the  dead-  A  few 
stones  appear  here  and  there,  the  tn^ptions  almost  eaten 
away  by  the  irinds  and  storms  of  centuries*  In  trtith,  the  little  Cane 
ponessei  so  many  memories,  and  fio  many  associations  surround  the 
Green  Island,  that  the  ruder  the  monument,  the  mote  it  is  in  har- 
c&ony  vith  the  loneliness  of  the  isle,  and  tlic  ruins  of  the  waU,  and 
the  tombs,  and  the  Icmple.  A  boon  stands  at  the  edge  of  the 
loch,  an  ap])n?priate  emblem  of  ihe  grave  carnestneM  of  the  lives 
of  those  laid  here,  and  the  Asheiinaii,  as  he  Is  rowed  by.  indulges  in 
one  of  those  many  leriuus  reveries  which  create  for  the  reflective 
man  aa  much  uf  the  charm  cf  angling-  Overhead  on  both  siO<3  of 
the  loch  lite  ri^-cn  £aees  of  the  mountains  look  down  upon  the 
burial -ground.  A  f<;w  sand-martins  6jt  by;  ara%<enwing5  his  heavy 
way  ori^rhead  to  Glen  Cona.  They  do  but  intcn&ify  the  silent  sad- 
n<M«4  of  ihp  i*lc. 

One  aAcrnonn  from  my  boat  on  the  lower  end  of  the  \gA  I 
descried  some  eight  cr  ten  men  sitting  in  a  row  on  the  edge  of  the 
water  opposite.  '^  It  will  jist  ]>e  a  burial,"  said  the  gilly ;  '*  puir  Mr< 
McDonald  died  last  Monday.  He  was  eighty-four,  had  a  son  a 
placed  minister,  and  anc  of  his  daughters  is  stilVroom  woman  for 
the  Duchess,"  The  coflin  was  en  ihe  b,ink  before  the  nwuners, 
md  a  boat  was  anchored  hard  b)'.  Presently,  as  I  looked,  a  couple 
of  women  crossed  the  moor  and  came  up  to  the  little  party,  and 
then,  without  further  ado,  the  cofUn  was  li^cd  into  the  boat;  the 
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cvo  ifoinen  took  tbdr  pliecs  bcsMie  it,  snd  a  coapie  oT  stout  nnrc-s 
cocnmcDced  Uw  long  jounqr  t^  tlie  k>ctL  Th£  mooroers  w&itcd 
til  these  bad  paBbedoffsnd«atfo£ng  from  the  sighL  Tbcnthqr 
soktBolj  utmcd  md  reuaoed  tbeir  vmy  bcMrk  ox'er  the  dded  bcvheft 
IcaTuig  the  boU  to  continue  it»  joontc)-. 

And  wh^t  a  jooracy  was  not  tbit  to  the  old  siKpfacrid  !  Doobttca- 
he  hod  loo{;  rcalbcd  wh^i  would  be  hia  Ust  borne  on  e&rth,  «nd  how 
bb  aoothcr  «>d  wi£c  were  acting  upon  hU  known  with.  Ht  hftd 
been  A  fctTTnao,  it  ftoemcdr  ^  w^H  ac  a  shepberd.  Now  hfi  wu 
tftking  hii  bfi  row  on  the  wvicr^  whirh  kid  brought  him  th«  Ea«aUfl 
of  life,  together  with  untold  stores  of  health  and  innocent  happiness. 
Nothing  vfts  bcetd  in  the  brctthkas  niauner  afternoon,  bat  tlie  j 
''thud,  thud," of  tbecars  in  the  fovlocfcs.  The  vomcst  sptke  vfy% 
ircnL.  Grief  was  too  keen  at  pecseni.  Another  ni|^  oi  sound  skcp 
«kh  the  neocsary  wotk  of  noa  monmig  aad  itic  soothing  consolitofT 
power  of  seeing  one^  feUow^reatdvei,  hot  above  all  the  satis&cti« 
which  comes  of  plyiog  the  dailT  task  vigorously,  would  soon  refredt  \ 
and  caltn  them,  life  would  once  more  run  in  its  acautocDcd^ 
channels.  Ai>d  y^  their  condition  is  rtallj  a  hi  worse  one  thzn  i 
of  thtf  dead  man.  Thejr  tetnatn  amid  the  afflictions  and  trials  oTl 
carUt  The  dead  is  tikcn  away  from  the  evil  to  cocne.  He  is  at[ 
peace 

leaving  a  ItJUg  vrake  meanwhik^  the  boot  is  slovly  passing  i 
a  comer,  ar,d  now  it  is  out  of  sight,  Tb«  sadnc^  and  Mmniiocss  \ 
the  ruDcratwokc  many  remembrance*  in  the  heart.  Face  to  lace 
underneath  the  tvcrUitJng  mountains  we  arc  brought  into  the 
preseooe  of  the  most  imponam  questions  that  can  be  asked  about 
thestateof  mai  afterdeath.  From  such  grave  quefltionngt  the  mbd 
•toon  turned  to  the  pic[un!Sque  aspects  of  the  rerryman's  last  row. 
Oh,  for  LandsccT*5  facile  pencil  to  portray  and  dignify  for  tho  woild 
foe  ever  the  funeral  of  the  old  ferryman,  while  none  btit  T^raek 
could  give  it  the  suitable  pathos  !  Such  a  picture^  as  rccalUng  okl- 
fa^ioned  honesty,  honour,  and  religioHi  could  not  Dtil  to  be  gene- 
tally  useful ;  and  few  tnits  arc  inorr  marked  in  the  Scoltiab 
charaaer,  and  have  more  evidently  led  to  the  protpority  of  the 
nation,  ihati  its  possession  of  these  ratocs-  They  may  not  be  ahOHj 
or  pretentious ;  they  are,  what  is  much  Wtter,  the  deep  conviclk 
of  a  true  and  conscientious  rdigion. 
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OH  August  3$,  >89<S  ^^  Empcmr  of  China  issued  ^pubU- 
caiion  a  micnoral  Jtddrcascd  tQ  \\\%  Majc^y  by  the  hereditary 
Duke  Confucius.  U  appc;u^  that  dt  the  bc(;inning  cf  U»t  j^cai  one 
of  tb«  Acftdcmici-im  had  cxiUcddLttcntioii  to  the  Tic<x«aity  of  improving 
Bomo  of  the  glebes  attiLcbed  to  the  ducal  cstAtc,  aim]  the  high 
anthovities  of  Shnn  Tung  (ih^  prr>%'inrc  \v\  whkh  the  dut^al  pnlaoc  is 
situated}  and  KiangSu  (the  province;  in  vrhirh  Nanking,  Shanghai, 
and  Soochaw  are  situated)  were  commanded  to  iind  the  necessary 
funds.  His  pTice  the  Duke  now  cxpfriins  that  in  the  year  a.d. 
1294  Kuhlai  Khaii,  tho  Mongol  Emperor  of  Oiin^ii  K^nlcd  10  the 
ramiiy*  fior  sacrificial  purposes,  two  estates,  consisting  respectively  of 
360  and  540  hecures  of  land,  in  or  alwui  lat-  55*  N.  and  long.  1 1 7* 
E.  These  two  estates  arc  situated  on  tlie  Grand  Carnal,  or  rather  on 
a  lake  which  the  Canal  skirts,  and  nihich  is  just  on  the  bonders  of 
the  two  provinces  abov^e  mentioned,  JJoth  the  estates  arc  on  the 
soutb-vcst^dcofthe  Canal,  in  the  tovrn^ip  of  P'cif  the  cradle  of  the 
Han  dynasty  3,ioo  years  o^o.  Up  to  ji.d.  1189  the  C^nal  wjsonly 
navi^bleas  fftr  as  the  VcUow  River,  but  by  a,ex  \z^^  Kublai  Khan 
had  aJfcady  continued  it  as  fiu-  as  his  capital  or  Cambalu— the 
nodcrn  l\;kmg— find  very  likely  it  w«a  on  account  of  this  that 
Coofucus  received  a  share  of  the  new  topographical  benefits  \  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  between  the  years  a.d.  1034  and  1656  ihc 
VcUow  Rivci  took  a  more  southerly  course  than  it  docs  now,  and  nn 
rskst  into  the  sea  along  the  parallels  of  latitude  14  and  35.  and  there- 
fore  the  prolongatton  of  the  Canal  would  liave  the  efeet  of  bringing 
fresh  tracts  into  notice,  besides  comiecttng  them  vnth  thi:  metropolis. 
The  Duke  cites  a&  evidence  of  the  grant  the  inscribed  stont:  open 
vhtch  Kublai  Klian  recorded  the  event.  Hie  original  stooc  has 
been  long  since  carried  away  by  the  Hoodi  consequent  ujxin  the 
change  in  the  Vcllow  Kiver'x  course,  but  auihe:?t)c  copies  of  the 
inscription  ot  course  exist  in  the  public  archives.  He  expresses  his 
thanks  to  ibc  Emperor  for  directing  that  the  900  hecurcs  originally 
granted  b)-  Kublai  should  be  onec  inure  Iij^ly  aiuched  to  the  family 
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ettnte ;  48  hectares  vcre,  be  sa^,  u  a  nutter  of  &ct  reGOveitd  in 
1869;  and  with  regard  loibc  balance  of  853  bcctarcs  Dowonccmoie 
fiecun*d,  the  rule  b  now  esUUiahfid  Uiai  Uie  Duke  ihaU  send  his 
steward  once  a  >'car  to  the  office  of  the  circuit  Intcndant  residiri^  at 
the  prcfcctur?il  city  of  Su-chuw,  in  the  extreme  north  of  KJangSu 
|>it>vtncc,  in  order  to  collect  the  rcnta. 

In  ihuA  noticing  a  practtcol,  contcflnporar>coitii  and  bii3i&C3»4ilK 
letter  tiiiMrd  on  documenta  six  hundred  ycar^  oM,  and  coming  ffOtti 
a  Chinaman  with  »»soo  j'cans  of  unt>roVrn  hictoiy  at  hie  haclc,  I  pro- 
pose Co  give  a  £hort  account  of  the  Confucian  family  for  the  informi' 
lion  eti  KngliAh  readers.  The  pAtronymie — m-,  as  ire  should  oy  in 
Knglifth,  the  surname— of  ihe  clan  b  K'ong.  or  "  Holc^"  and  the 
philosopher  {hkc  other  Chinese  sages  of  the  firu  rank)  is  osuaUr 
spoken  of  a«  a  fit-ts^j  literally  a  diniinutii^  of  r/r,  as  ^mui^ulus  h  of 
hotfur,  but  in  practice  an  expression  having  much  the  same  deferCDtbl 
effect  as  the  txeelsus  tf>,  or  other  coj-natc  U-rms»  applied  in  oourte^ 
hy  Latin  authors  to  a  few  legal  or  philowphlcal  luminaries  of  the 
highest  ranV,  such  as  Papinian.  In  modem  us-ige  one  addresses  1 
teaclier  as  fit-isz  in  cpi&toiary  correspondence-  Thus  we  get  the 
combinaiion  K'ungru-tw,  irhich,  in  the  L^liniicd  form  given  to  it 
three  hundred  years  ago  by  the  early  Jesuits,  became  Coahiciui; 
and,  in  fact,  sounds  in  Tekingcsc  almost  exactly  as  the  last-nameJ 
I^tiniM^tl  wotd  would  he  pronounced  Ijy  a  Cjcrman.  The  great- 
grandfather of  Confucius  had  migrALcd  from  a  more  .^ouiticrly  pan 
of  China  to  a  pUce  now  marked  in  modern  iiiaps  as  Sc-sfaui,  or 
"Rivcr-Sz,"  <^'^  '^°  other  cr  north-eastern  side  of  the  Carat,  tn  the 
province  of  Shan  Tung,  some  miles  to  the  north  eaal  of  the  cstMto 
above  described  as  having  been  granted  to  the  family  by  Kubhi. 
Confucius's  father  was  a  nilliiary  mftn,  and  died  irhen  our  hero  wai 
only  tliree  yean  of  age.  The  widowed  mother  migrated  onne  rnorr 
to  a  place  lower  down  the  River  Se,  called  K'ti-feu  or  "  Crooked  Hill' 
and  that  city  has  remained  (with  some  schismatical  interTOi.<tsions  to 
be  mentioned  further  on)  the  family  residence  uiitil  thu  day, 

h%  a  child,  Confucius  attracted  attention  by  his  precocious  taste 
for  ceremonial ;  for  his  phiythtngs  he  always  preferred  Ihc  objecU— 
dishes,  candles,  tripods,  hats,  &c<~which  are  used  in  forma]  sacci- 
fices.  He  was  an  only  son,  nine  daughters  having  been  born  in 
succession  before  his  turn  came.  He  married  at  tlie  age  of  nineteei\ 
and  the  following  year  his  wife  presented  him  with  a  8on,  of  whom 
almost  nothing  is  known  except  ihat  he  was  a  comparative  disap- 
pointment to  his  father.  Nor  was  his  vif^'  a  complete  success  ;  m 
fact*  It  is  even  said  that  Confucius  had  10  divorce  hc(  :  t>ui  tliis 
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ttttanent  i$  not  veil  autHentioU^.  ProbabTy  hU  ngid  ch^nctcr 
bored  htr  inio  pccv»bne«s.  At  ihal  lime  ilie  imperial  pover  of 
China  was  rer^  weal.  And  the  %it  larger  of  the  fio-cfllW  vs^h^a}  fttaies 
vere  practically  independent  The  condition  of  the  country  was 
much  like  that  of  France  just  before  Louis  XL  broke  the  power  of 
the  semi-independent  nobles ;  or^  fttill  more,  Hlte  that  of  Gi:nnany 
under  the  weak  Emperorft  of  Ixiuis  XIV/s  ttoic.  Confticiua  beld  aii 
official  position  ae  inspccior  of  granaries  in  ihc  state  of  Lu,  which 
corresponds  pretty  nearly  10  the  south-western  lulf  of  the  modem 
province  of  Shan  Tung ;  in  fact,  that  ]>ro\-ince  is  still  called  Lu  in 
the  more  elegant  epistolary  style.  He  sccma  to  bavc  employed  his 
Idture  houn  in  inculcating  upon  the  local  )outh  hrs  views  upon 
things  in  general ;  and  with  thai  object  in  view  he  soon  collected 
a  "  Kbool "  of  young  nicr>  arounc]  him,  much  after  ihe  manner  of  the 
Grecian  and  Rom^in  phil^ophcrs,  peripatetic  or  sedentary.  lie 
hinself  did  noi  compose  any  ^usuined  didactte  work;  it  is  through 
h]«  dtsciptes,  and  especLilly  his  grandson,  that  his  moral  views  h^pc 
bec^n  transmitted  to  posieHly,  He  wa^  howe^'er,  a  great  studt-'nt  of 
hbtory,  and  seems  to  have  ransacked  all  available  records  in  order 
to  draw  therefrom  sound  pnndples  of  good  government.  He  was 
the  apostle  of  autocracy  and  propriety,  and  disliked  excess  of 
Mny  kind 

AMien  at  the  height  of  his  pedagogical  and  political  fame  he  visited 
dkc  Emperor's  capital — ihc  modem  Ho-nan  Fu — with  the  object  of 
studying  the  archives  collected  diere  ;  and  on  his  return  to  his  own 
country  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  follow  into  cxiIc  his  ducal  master,  who 
was  driven  from  home  by  civil  wars  and  died  abroad.  Returning 
once  more,  he  was  gradually  advanced  by  the  succeeding  Grand 
Duke  to  the  office  of  rx>rd  Chancellor.  Hie  Grand  Duke  seenu  to 
hn\c  at  bftt  gionii  ralber  tired  of  liis  strait-laced  counaell-i^r,  who» 
tbcrcfoic,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  left  lum  in  disgu&t,  and  went 
wandering  &bout  from  court  to  court  as  a  sort  of  pCTipalctLc  philoso* 
pher»  declaiming  against  rice,  avarice,  idleness,  sensual  indulgcocei 
dancing-girls,  and  other  abominaiions.  To  use  the  popular  phrase- 
ole^,  hereeeivedfromlherentveduke&andprineeshe  took  in  haiy] 
as  many  kicks  as  he  did  balance  for  his  gratuitous  advice ;  but  he 
consoled  himself  for  his  disappointments  by  rearranging  the  records 
he  had  so  carefully  gathered,  and  prepared  the  basis  of  the  works  now 
known  as  the  ''Classics''  of  China.  He  also  com|><xted  hi^  only 
original  work,  being  a  history  of  his  native  state  between  the  years 
B.C.  7ai  and  4S1,  the  closing  date  of  his  literary  labour.  The  main 
object  of  this  history  wai  to  plead  for  the  advanUgcs  of  an  imperial 
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synem  in  prcfcrCTcc  to  petty  ri^'alrics.  He  hi>d  relumed  at  thciee 
of  sixty-cighi  to  his  ratire  country  onoe  mote^  mnA  died  five  yein 
later  in  b-C  47^  As  Mr.  T.  Wallcre  ttjs  b  his  "  Guide  to  the 
Temple  of  Confucius "  :— '^  One  of  his  bk-reoofded  tittetaneei  b  1 
lament  over  the  failure  of  bh  tcadstngs.  The  nden  of  the  tiine  d>l 
not  ai>preciate  him,  3nd  would  not  idopt  his  theories  or  foUov  his 
counseU.  Among  the  peopteolso  the  ttge  had  not  much  tnflacnce, 
and  hix  death  was  aoi  Tolloved  by  tny  popubr  manifestatioQ  of 
sorrow,"  The  CnnnJ  Pnkc,  hgircvcT,  profcssufd  n  certain  aoiotint  of 
b>vo^itic3i]  giicf,  s^TO  bim  a  temple,  and  iruututcd  qurirleflly  tocn- 
fiCcs  10  Confucius'}  memory;  these  MCniicc»  irere  continued  until  iht 
great  upheaval  of  c.c.  ?>  1,  ivlivn  nil  China  wa*  forcibly  united  undrr 
one  (ceptre  b)-  the  smUtiotri  "First  Emperor"  uiually  ki>ovn  5o 
\Veft«^m  huioty  a^  the  builder  of  the  Great  ViaXX.  \U-  AVatter*  gM« 
on  to  say :— "  Many  )xars  had  to  pass  before  the  fulnrjts  of  tiirt 
came  for  the  spreid  of  his  teachingi,  aiid  their  perfect  influence  ffli 
all  the  y^y%  of  indiWdual,  public,  and  social  life  in  China."  As  ^Ir^ 
\\\  K  ^fAy^^«^Uo  points  out :— "It  was  not  until  nearly  300 yean 
after  hi&  decease,  when  tlic  feudal  system  vas  on  the  point  cf  do- 
appearirg,  and  a  gcreral  rtform  in  the  principles  of  go\'cmiiient  «t> 
introduc<^d,  that  recrgniiioii  ".ras  accorded  to  his  me[nor>-  byln^eritl 
command," 

Dr.  Joseph  Edktns,  whow  opnion  upon  tliis  mMtcr  is  aho 
entitled  10  respect,  sa)-s : — "Confucius  t>ecame  the  acknowlcdpd 
chief  sage  of  China  atmo^t  immediately  after  hb  death.  ...  His 
biography  h  found  imongKt  those  of  rO)Ul  famiUes,  and  txk  along 
with  the  lives  of  scholar  aiid  sagcfl.  ,  .  .  Hewasconiemponuy  with 
Thalca  and  Pythagoras  but  he  differed  grratly  from  them  in  Oic 
pruclical  char;tcttr  uf  lii»  philosophy  and  in  hi»  abstinence  frcc^ 
speculation.  He  wai  great  aa  a  moralist,  and  therefore  he  is  rather 
to  be  compared  ivith  Socrates  .  .  -  yet  they  diflTercd.  -  -  .  Confuciuf 
n-aa  the  ftle-m  censor  ;  Socrates  the  acute  reatoner  and  master  of 
irony.  Confucius  refused  to  discourse  on  lh&  fuiufe  slat©  ■  Socrairt 
loved  to  mcditnte  upon  death  and  the  after^condition  of  the  soul. 
Confucius  laid  dour  rulefi  for  Lhc  government  of  self,  of  the  £iiai1f, 
and  of  ihc  Slate  ;  Socrates  was  lalbcr  the  inquirer  after  knowledgBi 
and  the  lover  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake.  .  .  .  Confucius  folknivd 
antiquity  .  .  . ;  Socrates  rather  listened  to  the  internal  voice;" 

'i'hough  a  man  of  peace,  Confuciu.%  had  all  hiA  wits  about  him- 
In  his  opuiior  diplomacy,  to  be  efficacious,  should  be  supported  by  J 
RiiLitary  power.     On  the  occasion  of  this  uitcmncc  he  saved  his  duc^  " 
flatter  from  assassination,  and  behaved  with  great  firrniwss.     He 
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WAS  no  teetotaller.  He  used  to  say,  "  Drink  is  much  as  you  like,  so 
that  you  <Ion'l  k^I  dniiik," 

In  persona]  appcanncc  Confucius  v^qb  Tcry  t^ ;  but,  omnz  to 
a  doubt  in  tonol<^ical  minds  as  to  wlial  a  •'  foot "  actually  meant  in 
Lhose  days,  it  U  impossible  to  fix  his  exact  height ;  his  portnuts 
abva}^  represent  him  as  having  a  vciy  prominent  forehead,  and, 
indeed,  it  vas  on  this  account  tliat  h«  was  ^ven  the  private  name 
(nowstrialy  Uboocd)  of  K'm.  or  "Tumulus,"  Hi&  poTtrjit:(  and 
statues  all  represent  him  as  Ijdiig  a  big,  bony  man,  vith  large  limbs 
and  heavy  features,  &4Uarc,  masMVC  head,  club  nn^e,  prominent 
teeth,  A  Tordiead  alH>  (iromincat  to  dcTormiiy  ;  Iqd^'.  (Ic^hy  ears  ; 
and  an  expTC»ion  indicating  caution,  contemplation,  moderation, 
absence  of  imaginniion,  and  perhaps  a  liitic  ^luggishncsa  ;  altogether 
the  sort  of  man  a  wife  would  soon  fall  out  tvith  unless  she  happened 
lo  beof  submissive  tcniper. 

A  Scotch  minsioDary  named  Williamson  viulcd  ihe  ri\^l  Dulec 
Mcncius  in  1865  (seventieth  In  descent  from  the  philosopher  oftbat 
namc)p  His  city  is  not  far  from  iha:  of  Dulcc  Confucius,  Tlic  latter 
Duke,  tltcn  a  boy  of  sixteen,  under  the  guardiamhip  of  his  vnclc, 
was  not  so  accommodating  as  the  descendant  of  the  "secondary 
ophet"— as  the  Chinese  call  Mcncius— and  only  sent  out  poltle 
He  lived  in  a  ^-eiy  fn)c  mansion,  occupying  the  site  of 
Uie  old  house  within  the  hollow  walls  of  which  were  concealed  copies 
ol  Uie  hittoricaJ  classics  when  the  "  First  Emperor"  destroyed  the 
literature  of  China  in  ii.c.  au.  The  temple  is  adjoining,  and  the 
courtyard  contains  the  bbsted  remains  of  a  cypress  said  to  have 
beeii  planted  by  Confucius  hini3ctf.  The  enormous  Matue  of  the 
«a^c  facing  the  door  rcprescrits  him  as  "a  strong,  well-built  man, 
with  a  full,  red  face  and  brgr^  head,  a  liulc  heavy,  his  front  teeth 
tispooedf  his  nose  thick  and  round/'  Amongst  the  uicense-pols  and 
other  ve£sci«  were  a  dish  alleg^  to  date  back  as  far  aa  bc.  ^300  ; 
twt*  cenien,  benrlng  dales  in  tlio  Kivietfrnlh  nentury  before  Chri*t ; 
and  two  elephants  on  a  lible,  all  of  a  date  not  very  much  late*. 
TbcTc  is.  I  believe,  also  a  wooden  urn  given  to  the  Duke  150  years 
sgp  by  the  fourth  ^tanchu  Emperor  ;  the  urn  belonged  to  the 
descendant  of  Confucius  in  the  seventh  degree,  and  is  2,200  ><ears 
old  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  presen'ed  as  a  curiosity  by  successive 
emperon.  Eighty  {another  visitor  9a>'s  fifty)  per  cent,  of  the  people 
in  the  city  cf  Crooked  Kill  licar  the  family  name  of  K.*ung ;  cne  of 
the  city  gates  is  set  ajxirt  for  the  exclusive  use  of  emperors.  The 
land  in  possession  of  the  philosopher's  family  is  inalienable,  and  by 
ancient  custom  the  tjuiumerable  bats  which  live  in  tbc  loofs  of  the 
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temple  buHdings  are  left  undisturbed.  About  500  ycsrs  ago  a 
ChiiMrsc  cni^rur,  ticilidnf^  tlioc  Slygbsi  JUiimaU,  maijc  a  pui)  on 
the  subject,  md  left  tlic  cik  111  graphic  record  of  his  unpcHjU  hilarity 
upon  A  board  vhich  ia  siill  ban^png  there.  I'hc  words  for  *'bAt' 
and  "  luck  "  souiul  the  same  m  Chin^ac,  bo  the  En^peror  wrote, 
*'  ^lay  the  mjrrMdfl  of  bata  nev«r  grow  fewer,"  though  n  hat  he  reaUj 
meant  was  "May  your  ihadaw  never  grow  lest/'  a«  the  cant  frying 
goes.  Dr.  Edkins  has  erprc^sed  the  opinion  that  tbe  eae  €>f  stuuei 
in  Confucian  temples  U  a  Buddhistic  innovation*  and  this  pvobaUf 
is  SO;  but,  as  I  bare  already  poinicd  out,*  M.  Chatwincs  \m 
abundantly  proved  that  stone  imigcs  cxisicd  in  China  lonj-  before 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  wliidi  only  gas-e  extension  or  impctu* 
to  an  already  existing  germ. 

It  has  almiys  been  cnc  of  the  first  cures  of  a  new  dynasty  b 
China  to  pay  respect  lo  the  memory  of  Confucius,  vbo  occupioi  to 
fact,  tn  the  for  eastern  sphtrre  a  moml  position  analogous  and  hardly 
second  to  that  of  Jesus  C'hrisl  in  Lurope,  except  tlat  the  tnfiticncc 
IS  laihcr  of  z.  pbtonic  th:in  2  rctigiotu  kind.  In  ixc  1 95  tbe  touKlei 
of  the  Han  dynasty,  and  again  about  A.n.  80  the  Emjicror  Cbang 
Ti,  of  ihc  kiei  llan  dyiuMy,  saciificcd  iv\  jxrnion  at  tlie  aoccstni 
>i!b^c;  the  bttcrgarc  a  tuJHjuct  Iq  >uly'inro  of  the  mole  descco- 
daots  of  CcnfuciuH.  In  a.d.  450  the  Tartar  Emperor  ruCng  the 
northern  half  of  China,  following  the  usual  pveccdcnl,  scj;^  the 
occauon  of  his  being  with  a  coniiucring  amiy  in  Shan  Tang  p^o^ince 
to  saaifice  an  ox  to  Confucius,  ivhose  templu  tud  a  f«w  years  before 
hern  repaired  by  thf  native  Chinese  dynasty  of  Sung.  In  the 
year  57G  the  ihi'n  Tart.ir  F.mperor  first  of  all  gave  ConfiMruDista 
precedence  over  Tauism  and  Buddhism,  and  then  ended  b| 
"abolishing*'  the  t\vo  lost  altogether  ^vithin  his  dcminions. 

Oxen  have  been  Tc>;ularly  ii!aui{hEL*red  e\-er  >inee  until,  to  come 
to  aur  own  day,  on  September  11  last  the  principal  mindarins  and 
A'£9-(?/r  or  Shanghai  (and,  in  fact^  of  every  city  in  China)  assembled 
in  the  usual  cetemoniouB  n-^y,  according  to  the  English  t>eu-spaper3t 
lo  offer  sacrifice  at  the  local  temple  of  the  sagc-  A  number  of 
Europeans  went  this  time  lo  witness  the  Shanghai  cerentony,  «hict\ 
of  course,  irtcluded  the  sacrifice  of  a  whole  orthodox  ox  before  the 
tablet  of  Confucius. 

AUhough  the  reigning  Manchu  dynasty  has  shown  every  reason* 
abb  honour  both  to  the  hereditary  Duke  Confucius  and  to  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Tibetf  yet  ii  tukca  good  care  to  keep  both  of  them 
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strictly  in  their  quMt-TcUgiOQs  place  Towards  thij  clou  of  the  year 
1644  the  first  MandiQ  monarch  "proceedeti  in  person  to  ihe  south 
of  iht  dly  (Pckipg)  to  inrorm  hca^'cn  of  hb  succession-"  He  also 
directly  afterwards  officrally  approved  '^  the  continuance  in  his  ducal 
rank  of  K'ung  Yun-chih,  descendant  in  the  sixlyfilth  degree  from 
Confucius."  In  1645  a  slighl  change  was  sanctioned  in  Confucius's 
title  as  then  iiiscribcd  upon  liis  tempk  tablet,  and  the  special  right 
10  pass  one  of  the  Confuctan  family  at  each  of  the  provincial 
c3cuninatLQii5  vt-si^  eoutinut-d.  'J'owards  the  ci]d  of  that  year,  how- 
ever, it  became  necessary  to  administer  a  severe  snub  to  his  grace. 
One  of  the  seniors  of  the  family,  vrho  hod  held  high  office  in  the 
provinces,  and  who  sccnie  according  to  custom  to  have  acted  as 
spokcST^nn  in  business  niatlers,  reported  ihaf  *'K'uiig  Viiivchih, 
with  four  generations  of  descendants,  had  duly  paid  visits  to  the 
ancestral  temple*  In  order  to  report  to  the  ancestral  spirits  the 
inno%-ation  of  the  M^ncliu  pigtail ;  but  that  ever  since  the  Han 
dynany  (B.a  joo),  and  so  oti  up  to  ilie  close  of  the  Mii>g  dynaity 
{x,iK  1644),  the  costumes  of  the  Confucius  family  alone  had 
remained  undiangeO  duritig  all  dynastic  i-icissitudes.  Tlie  question, 
thcrcfoie,  arises^  Docs  a  change  of  attire  accord  in  principle  with  the 
Emperor's  exalted  desire  to  honour  Confticiu^?  Is  the  Manchu 
(jucuc^'pigtail)  to  be  insisted  upon  or  not?"  The  Emperor  replied : — 
"There  is  no  question.  The  decree abotit  shaving  the  head  was 
ftnct ;  there  >i-as  to  be  no  pardon  for  re-calcitiants.  The  present 
applicant  has  ipso  facto  incutred  the  penalty  of  death,  which,  J)ow- 
c«r,  is  hcrvby  remitted  on  account  of  his  connection  v»ilh  the  Sage 
If  the  Sage  had  been  living  now,  this  disobedience  to  contemporary 
law  would  have  been  htld  even  by  himself  to  be  an  outrage  «pcn  the 
*  happy  medium  '  principles  inculcated  by  him.  Let  the  applicant 
cease  for  ci'er  to  be  oiTicially  employed,"  Thus  the  modernised 
Confucius  has,  like  any  other  Chinaman,  to  wear  tight  sleeves  and  a 
Manchu  ]>laiicd  pigt;iil,  as  is  explained  by  Dr,  Edkins,  who,  in 
compiny  with  Dr.  I^gt;c  (now  of  Oxford),  visited  the  temple  in 
1873,  ftnd  composed  from  local  hearsay  an  cLiboratc  study  of  the 
TcIig;ious  dance  used  at  the  worship.  The  posturers,  hovre%'er,  are 
still  permitted  to  wear  the  ancient  costumes,  just  as  theatrical  per- 
foimers  must,  in  the  natural  way  of  things,  receive  tlie  privil^e. 
In  1646  a  Confucian  temple  was  set  up  at  the  old  Manchu  capital  of 
Mukden.  In  1651  an  officer  was  sent  by  his  Majesty  to  saenficc  at 
Confuclus's  native  town  and  temple.  In  165a  the  Emperoi  gave  a 
banquet  to  the  Duke  21  the  Uoard  of  Civil  O&cc,    In  K^^S  a  censor 
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'*  HU  own  Grand  Duke  nimply  called  him  Fatbcr  Ki,  «nd  never 
M>  much  as  bestowed  an  o!B<!ial  w^txl  of  prabo  on  bim  when  he  fare 
him  a  t*inplcL  In  the  ytxt  a.d.  i  tho  reigning  Emperor  caUod 
hjiii  the  'IDiutnous  Father  Nt."*  (Confudtit't  Mcend  Qune  ii 
Oiung-m,  or  "Ni  the  Second")  "In  491  the  Tartar  Bftonapch  then  in 
potsetsion  »>-lc<l  hint  *  Father  Ni  of  Sacred  Lore.'  In  637  the 
Chinese  Emperor  chnn^  it  to  'Faiber  Ni  of  Illuurious  Hc^inesit' 
and  in  733  he  was  first  dubbed  '  Primt  of  lUoscnoua  Lore/  In  1^ 
ihc  Mongol  EtnpcTcr  Hayihan  styled  him  '  Most  Perfect^  Most 
Holy,  Most  Learned  Prince ' ;  and  this  title  was  conttnuod  by  ths 
first  rulers  of  the  saccccding  Chinese  dynasty,  anttl  in  1530  it  was 
changed  to  '  Moat  Holy  Uite  Ma^iter.'  As  Confuciui's  meooriil 
tablet  gives  him  no  princely  rank  whilst  he  vras  alivCt  it  seems 
absurd  to  call  him  a  prince  after  deatli.  '  lUustrious  Lore'  bjr 
Itself  is  hardly  enough,  but  it  would  seem  that '  Most  Holy '  lodiids 
almoiti  e%H^rything  ;  whil»i  MAie  Matter'  xs  a  good,  stmight,  qd- 
changeable  expression.  In  1645  our  dynasty  changed  the  tit^  from 
'  MosL  Holy  L^ic  Mastt-r  *  liack  to  •  Most  Perfect,  Most  Holy,  Mosi 
I,x:anicd,'  \i\  imiuiioi^  of  the  Mongul  ^and  Empcnn  Hayshan  ;  bw 
without  adding  the  word  Trmoc*'  In  my  opinioo,  to  call  hims 
Prince  13  loput  a  libvl  on  his  holiness;  nor  do  the  words  '  Hoat 
Perfect '  and  *  Most  I,caniod "  suffice  to  e?iprcsfl  all  hit  mcriss.  In 
A-D.  800  one  of  the  mott  l(^a^ncd  stnlcsrocn  of  that  time  exprcasod 
the  opinion  thnt  presuming  to  approve  or  qualify  Confticius  vras  Ukc 
presuming  to  praise  the  size  of  the  world  r»T  the  brightnr«c  of  tk.' 
sun — i.e.  it  would  be  either  foolishness  or  ignorance.  I  ihini:  }*ouf 
Majesty,  "who  is  wisdom  personified,  ought  to  change  his  title  back 
to  that  of  *  Mo«l  Holy  Late  Master/  "  The  Emperor  approi'udt  and 
a  few  weeks  later  made  a  donation  equal  to^to,ooo  sterling  towards 
repairing  Confucius's  icmplr.  On  several  occasions  the  same  Emperor 
sacrificed  to  Confucius's  memory  at  the  Peking  palace* 

The  second  Manchu  Emperor,  who  was  at  the  moment  cng^ed 
in  a  dispute  with  Vcrbiesl  and  his  rivals  about  the  proper  way  to 
calculate  eclipsesj  accepted  Jesuit  learning  while  r^ecting  Jesoit 
dogmas,  and  sacril^ci^  to  Ccnfucius  in  a.d.  1670*  In  16S4  be 
personally  \isiicd  ihc  town,  and  vaa  shown  over  the  temple  by  the 
Duke.  All  succeeding  Manchu  Emperors  have  treated  the  ducal 
family  with  equal  reipect.  When  tlie  present  Emperor  ascended 
the  throne  in  1S751  the  then  Duke,  whose  name  was  K'ung  Siang^k'Oi 
sent  tip  an  obsecjuious  loemorldl  direct  to  the  Entpcrer,  submitting 
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hft  condokiiccs,  and  oRenng  to  come  lo  the  rtinetnl  He  wA  that 
on  receiving  the  rc^s  of  the  Emperor  T'ung-chfs  death,  '*  prostnitc 
on  tbe  K^ound,  he  lore  And  cried  atoud,  not  knowing  wh^t  to  do 
wiih  himself.  - » .  His  htc  Majesty . . .  having  been  borne  alcft  by 
the  dragon  to  become  a  guest  on  high,  all  creatures  possessing  the 
pubalion  of  life,  without  exception,  cUw  the  earth  whilst  they  wati, 
ftnd  strike  their  bosoms  whilst  they  cndesi^xiUT  to  mount  up  with 
h!m.  .  .  ,  The  memonahst  is  most  deeply  and  most  e^^rcgiouKly 
t)cho[dcn  to  hi^  late  Majesty  Tor  the  present  honoun  and  emoluments 
enjoyed  by  him,  and  liad  the  honour  of  a  jien^orul  audience  in  the 
year  1865.  ...  It  becomes  his  duly  to  prostrate  himself  before  the 
Imperial  coffin,  to  behold  his  prcscni  M.ijc?iiy*s  sacred  gouric- 
nanccp'^Jte.  The  Empcror'a  reply  iva^  "He  i%  pcrmiiied  to  come  to 
Pckir^  fod'  An  audience." 

The  ranlc  of  the  hereditary  Duke  Confucius,  or  rather  hia  place 
at  Court,  is  afU'r  that  of  a  Grand  Sernriary  (^^.  l,i  Hung-Chatig), 
but  before  that  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Office.  As 
this  Tresident  ranVi  fir?;t  of  the  six,  it  follows  (hat  Confuciu?  ranks 
before  aH  JSinisiers,  Viceroys,  &c,,  but  after  Imperial  princes  ;  and 
abo  after  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  what  may  be  styled  Imperial 
Oianoellot^  or  dignitaries  of  cancellarean  quality.  His  peculiar 
poshton  may  be  compared  uith  timi  of  Vx\vy  Seal  in  England,  a 
personage  of  high  nominal  quality,  who  has  a  sort  of  ducal  rank 
fiillovlng  that  of  royal  <lukes.  However,  Confucius  only  wears  a 
blue  button,  i>.  a  batten  of  the  third  grades  though  many  vicaoys, 
all  of  whonn  carT>-  the  red  button^  are  orten  granted  that  of  the  very 
first  grade— ruby  red.  Moreover,  viceroj'S  qwak  of  the  Duke  to  the 
Empcrof  as  "the  said  duke,"  which  drily  official  term  kcci»  turn 
ndminj^ttativcly  in  his  jubordinatc  place.  The  Tauist  Tope,  who 
abo  posi<!i)C3  a  blue  button,  has  somewliat  similar  rights  at  eourt, 
I  once  paid  a  visit  to  this  latter  ^nctienary,  who  is,  howcvcrj 
decpate  his  immortality,  of  very  small  importance  as  compared 
wiih  Confijciu*.  It  is  not  the  custom  to  die  in  the  Tauist  papal 
family ;  the  soul  transmigrates,  like  ihe  sonl  of  the  Dahu  Lama, 
fcim  one  functionary  10  the  other.  Confucius  dies  like  any  other 
iDorul 

*'  The  present  Puke  is  named  K.'ung  l.ing>t,  ard  a  few  yean  ago 
he  had  the  unpleasant  duty  of  reporting  to  the  Emperor  a  very 
serious  disaster.  The  ancestral  residence  caught  Are,  md  the 
museum  portions,  contaimng  all  the  historical  iniclcs  preseDted  by 
succcssi\-e  dynasties  during  the  post  ;,ooo  years,  were  partly 
de&uoyed.    The  temporal  title  Ven-sh£ng  Rung,  or  ''  Widely  Holy 
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Uuke,*  dates  frotu  a.p.  1055  ;  it  «as  sUghtly  chingcd  in  tcS6,  but  V 
put  back  to  the  old  wording  in  1 103,  and  las  crcr  siixx  rcnuiDcd  I 
unaltered*  I 

Tbc  only  son  of  the  philosopher  Cooludos  w»s  called  K^mg  1^  ™ 
or  ''the  Car|>,"  in  memory  of  a  present  of  fish  rcceiired  TracD  the 
Grand  E^uke  at  the  time,  but  tbc  Carp's  son  K'ung  Kih,  t>ettcr  kooim 
astlK  pttilosopbci  Tu-sf,  was  a  vciy  dutingui^cd  author  indeed. 
The  descendant  in  the  ninth  decree,  Ktui^  Fu,  vas  the  inan  who 
succeeded  in  hiding  away  copica  of  the  chkf  canonical  vorka  «hcD 
the  destroyer  of  tbc  feudal  syitcm  maasacKd  the  learned  mcti  and  ^ 
burnt  nearV  oil  tlie  Chinese  books  (then  written  on  tablets  ef  H 
bamboo).  These  w<tc  rediscovered  by  the  %'4a«l  prince  of  La 
ab<U]t  luc  150,  nvA  K\mg  An-k^nhj  thtr  <!eftrcn<Unt  iri  the  twel^h 
degree,  vras  chiefly  instrumental  in  deciphering  and  iranscrilnng  the  ■ 
obsolete  "tadpole"  lirxt«.  K*ung  Kwang.  a  dcsccnduit  in  the 
thirteenth  degree,  was  a  Minbter  of  State  and  an  depositor  a£ 
Cdurt ;  he  made  himself  quite  a  respectable  little  reputation  because 
he  vould  never  gossip  with  his  family  about  ollicial  matters.  It  vat 
K'ung  Cb'^ns,  descendant  in  the  twenty-eighth  degree,  upon  whom 
the  Taitiir  Emperor  conferred  the  personal  title  of  '*  Klentcd  HoJy 
Minister"  in  a,d.  450.  Confucius  XXXIL  was  a  public  functionary 
and  scholar  of  distinction :  he  died  In  ApD.  64S.  In  a.d.  7S5  t 
descendant  in  the  thirtysevL-nth  degree  w;is  em|]lo)cd  as  an  envof 
from  the  Emperor  to  an  aspiring  ret>cl ;  but  his  ancestor^  sanctitr 
did  not  prcveni  the  rebel  from  killing  him.  One  of  the  thirty-clf;htb 
degree  hdd  oJHce  at  C^tilon  ;  bis  son  fell  into  ofliciitl  disgrace  The 
foriy^fouith  direct  descendant  bore  Uic  hereditary  ancestral  titAe  cf 
"Duke  of  Illustrious  Lorct"  besides  holding  a  territorial appoinbacut 
flfi  prefect.  The  fortyTtflh  was  employed  by  the  Chinese  dynasty 
then  ruling  in  China  proper  to  proceed  sis  spcetAl  envoy  to  the  Tartar 
empire  of  Calhay,  or  Mongol-MnnehuriA,  and  congratulate  the 
monarch  Mupuku  upon  hi^  accession.  A  theatrical  cntertunmeitt 
was  ^Iveti  at  the  Tartar  capital  in  honour  of  the  Chinese  envoy  ;  but 
the  uncouth  Tungusea  had  the  bad  taste  to  introduce  tbc  Sage 
among  ihc  dramatis  penortc  as  a  comic  character.  On  set-ing  his 
ancestor  ridiculed  in  this  way,  ihc  envoy  very  properly  rose  and  left 
the  theatre,  and  this  action  of  his  shamed  the  Catha>-ans  tnto  an 
apolog}'. 

This  Confudus,  whose  full  name  was  K^ung  Tao-ft]»  achieved 
a  reputation  as  a  bold  cxposhjlator  at  Court,  and  in  1033  ^ 
was  "sent  down  lo  Ihc  provinces'"  for  taking  Ihc  Empress's  part 
in  a  dispute  at>oitt  the  succession.    It  was  K'ung  Vusn,  f>.  Con< 
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'focitis  XI^VII-,  who  first  received  the  exitttrg  tempor^U  title  of  Yem 
Skhti  Kunj^,  or  "  Duke  of  Wide  Holtnc^'^ 

Mr-  Cciuul  Markhain,  of  Chefoo,  wad  polite^  received  by  the 
sercnty-fiftti  descendant  in  1S69.  Ih.  Lcggc  and  Dr.  Edkins  irexc 
&s  unMJCcessful  in  1873  as  Mr,  Williamson  Imd  been  in  1S65  in 
Ihdr  attempts  lo  gain  Jidmitttnce  into  the  private  apirtmcots  of  the 
same  Duke.  His  Gmce  placed  one  of  his  receives  at  their  di&pcsal 
to  conduct  tbciD  through  ihc  temple,  And  also  to  the  tomb,  but  he 
himself  pleaded  business  as  an  excuse  for  not  seeing  them.  The 
Rev.  J.  H.  Lauglilin  had  no  better  success  (u)  October  iS^^y  with 
the  present  DutkC,  the  subject  of  our  paper.  '*  Preparation  for  tl>c 
day  VA^  made  by  a  call  the  evening  pruvious^  upon  the  representative 
of  tlic  prcacnt  h<'ad  of  the  Confucian  farrtily-  Tlie  head  himscU  is 
far  too  high  in  the  air  to  recdve  the  calk  of  ordinary  mortals  .  ,  , 
seventy'Six  geni^Taiion*  ha^■e  come  into  the  world  since  Confucius 
went  dul.  -  .  .  The  present  recipient  i*  only  lwcnt>''One  year*  of 
age ;  his  relative;  wfio  represents  him  in  the  world,  and  who  wears  a 
button  of  the  ihicd  rank,  sixty."  According  to  i>r.  Edkiiis.  tlie  Duke 
owns  ^600  jtiftg  (more  tlian  jo,ooo  hectares)  of  land,  dislFibuled 
over  i-arious  prefectures  in  tlic  Shan  Tung  province,  and  draws 
iherefrom  1  revenue  estimared  at  j^uo^ooo,  bcudcs  engaging  in 
trade.  Some  boat*  were  seen  on  the  Grand  Canal  with  flags 
inscribed,  "  Tliis  belongs  to  the  hereditary  Duke,"  Tliere  were 
seven  of  them,  employed  in  ajrying  bamboos,  wood,  rice»  &c,  to 
the  iarg^  city  markets  for  Eale.  Indeed  there  seems  to  l;e  ground 
for  suspicion  that  the  Duke  trades  in  o|Jium  too*  "The  extension 
of  the;  cultivation  of  the  t>oppy  even  to  the  birthplace  of  Confucius 
scemcil  a  sign  tlut  tlie  tcachiJig  of  that  great  man  cannot  sufficiently 
bntce  the  moral  energy  of  hh  countrymen  to  enable  them  hopefully 
to  cope  with  this  great  eviL  From  this  point  to  the  old  Yellow 
Ri*^,  three  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  the  cultivation  of  the  plint 
continues  at  intervals  the  whole  way."  Dr,  Edkins  was  disappointed 
to  find  that  the  Duke  seemed  lo  do  little  or  nothing  for  hJsckn,  most 
of  whom  arc  very  poor ;  in  fad  two  of  the  Sage's  posterity  had  the 
honour  of  transporting  the  baggage  of  the  two  learned  sinologists 
upon  a  wheelbarrow.  '*The  older  man  was  fifty-five  •  ,  _  and 
thankfully  recei^'ed  a  special  donation  made  to  him  at  the  end  of 
the  journey  on  the  ground  that  his  ancestor  was  the  Sage/'  It  Js  a 
curious  irony  of  fate  for  us  to  find  the  impsdimtnta  of  Dr.  I'^c, 
by  £ar  the  most  distinguished  European  interpreter  of  Confuctus's 
sentiments,  being  wheeled  in  a  barow,  after  a  lapse  of  2,400  years, 
bj  a  hucnblcr  memtjer  of  the  philosopher's  family*  whlbt  the  nob!^ 
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DuJce  himidf,  ao  doubt  ignonjii  <4  the  sctviccs  rendered  b;  the 
applicant  lo  his  ancestor's  £uue,  inexorab^  dosed  his  doov  to  the 
renowned  Western  M:bo1ar.    As  Dr.  Edkios  »ja,  "Our  cards  bad 
jd&o  been  tent  ui,  wlicn  sginc  uipkc  caused  tl>c  Duke  to  chui^  his^ 
mind,  or  it   nuy   be  that   M>inc  importani  butineia  required  haJ 
tmnicdiatc  alicniion.'*     I>r-  Ldkins  does  not  tdl  ns  what  vic«  be 
took  of  Confucma'fi  pen;oiial  appearance  as  represented  b)-  his  stitiMi 
but  Mr  LaughUn  is  more  outtpokeD  : — *'  It  canoot  be  for  bis  good 
loots  that  he  is  honoured  ;  for,  say  iHc  Chmcw,  whilst  Piost  people 
an*  laulty  in  one  or  more  of  tlie  principal  reaturc%r  Coofuf:iu«  tc  to 
In  the  entire  seven.    That  is  to  say.  bis  mouih  is  disfigured  t^  l«o 
projecting  lower  teeth ;  his  nostrils  ore  too  conspicuous ;  his  t«o 
eyes  stiow  too  much  white;  and  his  tvro  ears  are  of  bad  shspe." 
Possibly  these  irrcguLaritics  may  hsA-z  had  something  to  do  vith  the 
matnmcnial  dil!icLilty.    In  the  cemetery  hard  by  are  th^;  se\-cDty«stz 
gnvcs  of  direct  hneal  descendants,  ui<i.  in  a  specially  reserved 
corner,  the  tombs  of  the  &tge,  his  son  the  "  Carp»"  and  his  gitod- 
son  Tsz-sz-    The  7,000  families  of  the  dan  have  all  ibe  right  of 
burial  in  the  larger  enclosure  ;  there  are  about  25,000  individuais 
altogether,  but  they  are  scaticfcd  about  in  other  cities  of  Shan  Tudj, 
and  do  not  all  reside  at  Crooked  If  ill.    They  engage  in  mostocetqu* 
tions,  but  Dr,  Edkim  says  thst  he  could  not  hear  of  any  of  thca 
having  ever  bcux>iEic  Duddliiiit  pricnlii.     Sumetiints  fon3^r>crs 
the  Sn^c'a  nainc>     I'^or  insUncc,  ^hcn  I  was  a  jtioior  couudar  1 
at  Tientsin  in    1&71,  the  Kunnian  Coniul- General  called  hlmsttf 
Confucius,  his  own  nan^c,  SkatclikolT,  being  a1t<^ether  too  much  for 
the  unsophisticated  Chinese  tongue     flowcvcr,  it  is  not  for  am  to 
criticise  his  action,  for  during  my  ^lu-irter  of  a  century  of  ryidsffyr 
in  China,  I  v^as   always   officially    kno\ni    by  the    patToriytnic  dim 
a  rival  philosopher  named  Chnanj;  (which  may  be  Latinised  into  4 
Suancius) ;  whilst  the  liritish  Consul  at  Tientsin  in  iftyi  (Mofigan) 
rejoiced  in  tlic  name  of  Mcng  or  Mcncius,  thus  compJetins  the^ 
triumvirate  of  pseudo-s.igcs.  ■ 

Just  as  ihae  was  oncc  a  jjapal  schism  and  an  emigration  from 
Rome  to  Avignon,  so,  when  the  Golden  TarUrs  (ancestors  of  the 
Manchus)  drove  the  Chinese  Surg  dynasty  over  the  River  Vaog-tsce 
in  1137,  the  Confucius  of  the  time,  perhaps  dividing  further  drancuUic 
improprieties,  followed  the  fallen  dynasty  10  Hang  Choft%  aiad  was 
quanercd  by  them  in  the  city  of  K'ii-chou  Fu,  until  tbcir  successors 
the  Mongols  put  an  end  to  the  ConfUcian  schism.  But  tlie  QoJdcn 
Tartars  had  meanwhile  appointed  a  lival  dukcoftlicir  own  dioosing, 
who  continued  to  reside  at  Crooked  Hill,  whctc  all  the  memorial 
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Ubtcts  given  by  tucccnive  clynuties  luve  steadily  ronutned  Th« 
house,  which  was  parOy  burnt  down  a  few  years  ago»  was  rvibuili  by 
the  Ming  dynasty  about  A^n.  x$$o^  and  repaired  by  the  ^\%\)\  Manchu 
Emperor  about  \^yy  ;  the  magistrate  of  Crooked  Hill  was  ordered 
to  restore  it  a^cr  tbe  fire*  and  the  Governor  of  the  province  had  to 
6nd  the  money. 

The  aboTC  account  was  written  before  that  published  in  the 
Asiatit  QuarkHy  J^rvitw  of  April  1897.  But  I  hive  since  discovered 
a  few  further  intereciing  facts,  which  I  may  as  well  add  here  in  order 
to  complete  the  subject  as  far  as  possible. 

In  1719  tbe  Emperor  extended  to  the  southern  branch  tbe 
jvtrilege  already  enjoyed  by  tbe  original  stock,  of  having  two  degrees 
allotted  a:  the  examinations  10  the  surname  of  Confucius :  the 
fOtithem  branch  i$  in  3i-an  district,  K'ii-chou  prefecture^  Chch-kiang 
prDvmoe^ 

Enotly  1,000  years  ago  the  Emperor  of  the  then  reigning  Sung 
dynasty  created  Confucius's  father  a  duke  (K'l-shcng  Duke),  inde- 
pendently of  the  Sage'fi  transmitted  titles,  as  changed  from  time  to 
time:  Accordingly,  in  1733,  the  Manchu  Emperor,  who  had  been 
brooding  over  this  faci,  rcsoK-ed  lo  ennoble  four  generations  of  hit 
grand&thers  too,  A  very  serious  question  arose.  Shall  these  five 
ancestors  be  **  princes  "  ?  After  a  long  and  learned  discussion  it  was 
decided  they  should  receive  the  following  titles :  Prince  of  Chao- 
sbteg,  of  Vii'Shcng,  of  Ishcng.  of  Ch'angsbeng,  and  of  K'i-sheng; 
which  mean '' Beginner,  Developer,  Leaver.  Brighlener,  and  Opener" 
of  the  Sage.  In  1734  there  was  a  fire  at  Confucius's  temple,  but  the 
Emperor  had  it  promptly  restored.  The  Duke  at  this  time  received 
several  strong  censures,  amongst  which  ti-as  one  for  "blasphemous 
Salter^'  of  the  Emperor."  U  was  now  that  imperial  or  yellow  iiles 
were  first  used  for  ibe  Sage's  iciuple.  The  various  metnbcrs  of  the 
Confuctua  family  employed  in  iJie  piovintct  seem  to  have  "squeezed" 
and  been  punished  just  like  any  othci  mandarins.  In  1741  ibe 
Poke  was  ordered  to  consult  the  Governor  in  making  bis  sacrJIicul 
appointmentSi  and  was  not  allotrcd  lo  meddle  with  or  select  men 
from  the  southern  branch  any  longer.  In  1744  all  Buddhist  priesia 
and  images  were  cleared  away  from  local  Confucian  temples  through- 
out the  empire.  In  1756  the  Duke  was  punished  for  jobbery,  and 
it  was  only  owing  to  his  extreme  youth  that  the  title  was  not  given 
to  another  member  of  the  family  ;  ihc  Emperor  paid  several  visila 
10  the  Sage's  jomb,  and  in  1762  had  yellow  tiles  placed  upon  tbe 
Great  Hall 
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This  bst  Emperor  (K'ien-limg)  wis  itot  a  man  to  be  tiUM  vnth  ; 
it  if  doubtful  if  in  Lhe  whole  histoiy  oT  Europe— vith  the  exceptions, 
pettupi,  of  Mai>6teon,  Btsmirck,  and  one  or  hro  oihcfs— tbcre  can 
be  found  lostAnccs  of  such  cxtraortlinoLry  lod  tmscropilous  mental 
ftctivjty.  T^t  Tftdat  Pope  wu  bopeles&lr  exlingutshcd  is  i  fnud, 
but  he  vas  allowed  a  ccnaln  nominal  rank  at  Court  in  considcnuion 
of  antiquitf.  The  Confucian  dukes  were  femocsckis!)-  held  down, 
and  had  to  take  from  the  Cmpcror  himsdf  the  ddinition  of  vbtl 
their  ancestor  rcalljr  intended  tlicf  abuuld  tlnnlu  His  attitade 
tovrartU  iiiiuioiiaricft  wu  fiol  unktndr  Uit  he  Hniilj  fcsotved  to  be 
master  in  hiA  own  empire,  and  this^  of  coune,  led  to  persecutions^ 
\lt  hod  5irecj»ing  ideas  an  the  ftuhjcet  of  religion.  In  tbo  second 
year  of  his  reign  he  iKiuod  the  following  decree  : — "  Buddhi«Qi  and 
Tauttm  are  at  bc«t  but  heretics  ;  but  (bote  who  re;id  the  ConfuciAa 
daisies  without  trying  lo  Iniproi^  ihoir  wnys  outrage  our  anH«nt 
teachers  even  more  than  heretics  do.  And  then  a^mlogers,  fonnne- 
tellers,  and  people  of  that  class*  Mussulmans,  Chmuans,  and  so  on; 
— Ihc  laws  of  the  slate  have  never  abiolutdy  prohibited  the  tenets  of 
any  of  ihcst\  After  ill,  lluddhtstn  and  Tauism  are  only  devices  fix 
eaming  a  living  ;  and  the  old^  poor,  orptuns,  and  childless  ones  can 
very  often  ckc  out  an  existence  in  tliis  way,  not  to  mention  that 
there  is  some  amall  advantage,  too,  in  tlie  nannet  In  which  good  is 
inculcated  and  evil  dq^rccated."  At  the  same  time  the  Emperor,  u 
least  ofliciali)-,  believed  in  the  cflicacy  of  prayer,  for  in  limes  rf 
scarcity  he '^  begged  grain  from  the  Ruler  Abo\c"(Shang-ti),  and 
was  £0  dutiful  to  his  niolher  thnt  he  took  her  about  wherever  be 
went,  even  to  his  hunLlng  expeditions.  He  denied  to  his  deceased 
Empress  the  honours  of  an  imperial  burial,  because  sbe  tiad  beta 
rude  Xx>  his  mother. 

At  one  time  he  endeavoured  to  register  all  the  tiuddhirt  and  Tauibt 
pricits  in  the  empire,  so  as  to  prevent  their  ineri:asing  ;  but  at  Ust  be 
gave  ii  up-  Though}  as  the*  In^hnian  said,  "  they  m.-ike  a  foJno  livin* 
by  frighlcnin*  folk,'  he  thoughi  it  best  to  let  them  alone ;  for,  sabd 
he,  "if  deprived  of  their  squee7es,  they  will  only  rerniit  th«  ranlcs  of 
highway  robbers,  and  become  a  still  greater  nuisance.*" 

U.   U,   PARKER, 
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Tfi«  sun  a>iovi  ih«  moantain^i  1if«it, 

A  frc^hcnini:  Ivilrc  mt How, 
ThfiguiEb  all  ihc  longgrvt^n  licMi  has  fprrafl 

UU  Itfil  swccl  CTcning  )'cl]o%r, 

THESE  lines  of  the  poet  Wordsworth  recurred  Co  Tnind  is 
wc  drove  from  Stourbridge,  W'orccslcrshire,  lo  Kinvcr,  a 
distance  of  som<:  live  or^x  miles,  lo  visu  some  sco)  fiLrrns  lo  tbc 
neighbourhoods 

Tbcrc  is  some  reason  for  bcliming  that  tbc  apiJCilaiion  of 
StOttitridge  b  deriv«cl  from  a  bridge  across  the  Siour,  vihkh  com- 
municatcfi  with  the  coumy  of  SiafTord.  The  site  of  the  lorm  is  that 
of  the  uicient  village  of  Ikdcote,  of  nhich  no  vcaligc  rt  present 
remains,  though  ft  mcndow  on  the  ca»terii  biiIc  of  StourbriJ^  retains 
the  nftme.  Loc^  histofians  have  it  that  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  the  disinct,  in  aAer  times  known  by  the  name  of  Slour- 
bridge^  w>«  calU-d  Bedcole, 

The  town  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  chc  Slour,  and  nc£r  to  the 
Head  of  the  coLnat  on  wliJch  its  name  is  conferred.  'J'Ire  chAnncl  of 
the  Severn  receives  the  mingled  waters  of  the  canal  and  ihe  rli^tr 
Stour.  At  the  extremity  of  a  populous  manufacQinn^  district,  and 
bordering  on  an  agricultural  one,  the  aspect  of  the  vicinity  of  SEour- 
bridge  is  esitrcincly  various,  From  a  curious  old  volume  descriptive 
oi  the  Jocalir)'^  we  culled  the  foUou'ing,  ^vhich  Is  as  applicabk  still  as 
when  fint  penned.  "  From  A&hwood  on  the  nonh  a  populous 
valley  presents  itself  to  vievr,  full  of  manufacturing  industry*  'ilie 
foreground  of  Wordstey,  with  a  continuous  line  of  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  town  and  the  villages  of  S'A'infon)  and  rcdtnotc,  &c.,  form  an 
anboated  twp  tTctii,  lerminatcd  by  the  hilb  of  Wicbbuiy,  Clcnt,&c., 
vrith  Khich  the  clas&ic  ground?  of  Hagley  blend  thdr  varied  wood- 
lands." It  Appears  that  the  wooUtin  trade  of  Stourbridge — and  Ln  this 
the  ncnghbouring  lov-'n  of  Kinvcr  also  parlicipated— Aounehed  here 
till  the  ctoso  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  village  of  Wordi^lcy  it  situated  in  n  cleep  valley,  traversed  by 
a  lirook  of  the  same  name,  and  ascending  both  to  the  north  and 
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ioutlu  Tummg  o\er  ihe  pages  of  W,  Scotl'i  **Siouibridgo 
iu  VicijiUy,"  puUUhcd  in  iS^:,  vc  find,  under  the  head4i 
^  Hcinonibic  Occurrences;"  a  record  to  the  follovaig  cOect :—"  Al  z. 
hous?  aliout  A  mtle  beyond  Stourbrkl^e,  Hla  Ua>e3t7  (Chirks  il.) 
partook  of  a  crust  of  bread,  .and  sudi  beverage  as  ihc  place  ailbnlvd. 
(ThtK  vns  £ftcr  the  mcmomUc  b«ttk  of  Worcc&ter,  ax>  duautrous  to 
tlic  Km^'rt  cause.)  TUt  auffcrin^>  be  cxpctkiiccd  during  the  auboc- 
quciH  iU^ics  of  hi*  jouriicy  were  cartrcmc,  but  much  ftlkviatod  by  the 
kindiic:^  4/  friends  and  tho  bosfMUble  attention  of  the  hniily  of 
PcndcTcL" 

It  BCCtns  that  the  cUfttrihudon  of  smtp  to  the  poor  in  timea  of 
c]tfltre»«  U  not  quite  ftO  modem  an  tnstallalton  ai  wtr  may  1m^  ineliiKd 
to  &ncy.  VVc  find  that  in  the  year  1813.  on  February  jo,  a  •*  PuhSc 
meeting  ira»  held  for  tlie  purpose  of  cataUifthing  a  soup-shop  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  when  the  sum  of  ^^99'  tof.  6d~  vas  raised,  iaded' 
ing  Severn!  very  munifir^Mic  donations " ;  and  apiin,  id  the  wintcrcf 
r8i6,  the  year  after  the  memorable  battle  of  WatcrloOp  that  "A 
degree  of  distress  prc\'aJlmg  in  Stourbnd^*  as  well  as  in  the  coaoty 
at  Urge,  recourse  n^as  again  had  to  subscriptions  and  collections  for 
ihe  support  of  a  soup  c%tabbshnicnt.  Upwards  of  jf  too  wen 
collected  at  tlie  three  chitrci^cs,  to  vhich  the  dissenting  cliapds 
added  their  contributions,  and  %\im%  were  remitted  by  n  commiitre 
in  London  for  the  same  purpose.  A  subscription  was  raiied  also  f?f 
providing  doibin^  for  tlie  poor  under  the  ;>atronage  of  the  ladies.*" 

The  town  of  Stourbridge  i^  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  the  farisib 
of  OM  Swinfcrd,  in  the  mid,  oT  Droitwich,  division  of  WorccMO. 
Wordiitey  i-^  in  the  parish  of  Kingawinford,  and  n  a  mile  and  a  bilf 
from  Stourbridge  town.  It  should  not  be  pasted  with  a  wofd,  a» 
it  i»  of  imporLincc  from  n  iiianufActuring  and  commercial  stondpoiA. 
Here  tho  greater  portion  of  ih^  glaju-tr^Lde  is  carried  on,  which  his 
made  Stourbndge  glass  of  world-wide  reputation.  Iron  and  elij 
work^  and  a  large  hrew^ry  find  employment  for  many  workpeople 

Upon  the  flooring  accommodation  offered  by  the  grass  And  doirt 
seed  warehouses  belonging  to  one  firm  al4>ne,  a  quarter  of  a  miUim 
uf  oneldgged  men  could  ujth case  find  standing-room.  Or,  to ^v<t 
anotliGT  instance  of  the  magniiude  of  the  seed  industry,  if  the  swede 
seed  (a  \-ariety  of  turnip)  which  leaves  these  wareltotiscs  tn  one 
sieison  vere  drilled  in  one  continuous  line  it  would  go  nearly  twenty 
times  round  the  world.  The  seeds  gro^'i  upon  the  seed  fanns  are 
not  grown  for  sale,  but  are  produced  for  stock  seed:  Uiat  is  to  SBT. 
new  varieties  are  being  constantly  produced,  and  in  the  first  instince 
from  the  tingle  pUni.    Growing  for  seed,  be  it  understood^  b  (jukc 
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nOther  tiling  Ihan  growing  for  regciablcs.  The  sjatem  ui  vogue  U 
tills.  The  seed  Taraicr  starts  wlih  a  single  t>lint.  The  second  year, 
liftxing  sxry  carefully  prtscn-cd  the  seed  produce  of  this  p&rticuki 
varieijr  )te  ^om^  it  again,  with  viarious  results.  From  this  ftmall 
harvest  he  5c1cc:s  the  Finest  specimens,  saving  thctf  »eed  for  his  next 
jrtar's  sowing,  and  so  on  for  ^^^  six,  or  seven  yean,  as  the  case  inay 
be.  l~he  multiplied  seed  is  now  measured  ofT,  this  spccul  slock  dis- 
tributed to  be  grown  in  suitable  districts,  under  the  original  jilxitcr's 
supcrvbion,  for  need  slock,  ^n*l  subsequently  it  ts!»old  all  o\'er  the 
couAtry  to  all  5orU  and  conditions  of  people. 

Ap*Jl  from  the  2,000  acres  constituting  the  *' Home  Fflrm"  at 
Kinvcr,  where  the  seed-growing  is  sUrted,  some  18,009  acres  in 
UiiTercnt  parta  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France^  and  Italy,  arc  used 
AS  teed  fortns  by  the  Wor<J£ley  folk.  Thus  the  seed  corn  is  distti* 
buEed  o%"ef  the  Vale  of  U'orcestershire,  ihroughoul  the  Vallc)-  of  the 
Severn,  llie  seed  peas  arc  scattered  throughotn  Kent  and  Bedford- 
shire I  barky  and  oats  tluoughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England. 
Hops  are  cuUIvated  in  Kent,  Susurx,  and  Herefordshire ;  onions  do 
urell  in  BcdfoTdshirc,  and,  some  varieties,  in  Italy,  while  leeks  for 
stock^secd  are  grown  in  France,  In  each  case  the  seed  b  grown 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  in  the  soil  best  suited  to 
its  derelcpment. 

As  an  instance  of  the  minutia;  entailed  by  the  scientific  rcanigof 
seed  stock,  it  x^  a  recognised  fact  that  vartctics  of  the  same  species, 
when  gro^vn  lor  trial  on  the  "  Tnal  Seed  Farms,"  must  not  be  sowi 
iKor  each  other,  as,  owing  to  the  numbers  of  flying  insecu  constantly 
moving  from  flo^i'er  to  flower,  cross  fcrtilLsaiion  would  take  pUce  and 
the  purity  of  the  satiety  suffer.  So  t!i«t  it  is  quite  uAual  at  Kin\^ 
to  find  a  pALch  of  nmngolds  growing  beside  a  plot  of  >vhcat,  and, 
several  acres  farther  on,  another  "  XrlaX  t>f  mangolds/'  Of  coun*c  this 
is  ^iplicabk  to  other  species,  Diderent  species  may  be  grown,  and 
»rc  grown,  side  by  side,  but  not  varivtiet  of  the  tame  s|>ecic£. 

Thofic  who  \U7  interested  in  the  soil  and  its  prodnda^— and  who 
are  they  who  arc  not  ? — will  no  doubt  i:ympathisc  with  such  farmers 
^^  study  scientifically  the  history  and  cultivation  of  grasses.  Tlief« 
^ipaluable  men  arc  the  pioneers  of  better  farmiiig  ;  it  is  ihcy  who  must 
revive  agaiji  a  drooping  btJt  inealculaUy  important  industry.  The 
history,  habits  of  grovrth,  peculiar  qualities,and consequent  treatment 
ol  the  plants  they  cultivate  olfei  material  for  the  study  of  a  lifetime. 
Especially  a  tlils  true  of  the  ^'artous  grasses^  which,  in  one  form  or 
other,  supply  our  farm  slock  with  by  far  the  greatest  bulk  of  their 
food;  and  as  a  consequence  produce,  indirectlyp  the  supplies  ol 
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beef  and  mutton  that  arc  required  in  cvcrinoeutng  quaathics  to  tccd 
our  growing  population.    I1ic  fonnation  ind  majugement  of  pa* 
imncnt  postures  ii  a  mbjecc  nhich  hu  ccrainlf  not  received  frotn 
fannen  generally  the  aticntion  wbkb   inevitably  ru&uhs  in   ridi 
success.     Pimppuintinciit  cab   only   be  avoided  by  a  close  »iudj 
being  gi>cn  to  ihc  subject.     Indeed,  u  much  caxc  4nd  judgncot 
^fac^lld  be  bcstowul  upon  the  selection  and  management  of  >ced3  n 
viould  be  bestowed  on  tbe  sdcaion  and  rcaf  uig  of  a  buUxoV  whicfi 
U  d<:i^nMl  to  l^1p^o^x:  tha  herd  of  ctltk.     It  ia  impocatblfi  to  ovcr^ 
rate  tlio  importance  of  good  pasturcK,  and  ihdr  value  b,  year  by 
year,  becoming   more   apparent.     A   glance    at    the    Agricuhuial 
Return^  tthicb  an:  nnmully  eollocted  and  published  by  the  Boaid 
of  Tndi.-,  sboin  that  Tor  soin€  >-eara  the  ft^ntity  of  Ut>d  laid  down 
to  permanent  gran  has  been  steadily  incrca»iiii; ;  so   that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  probably  in  Groat  Uriialn  ftiUy  a  nuUion  moie 
acra  in  permanent  pasture  than  then;  t^crc  ti:n  or  tui^U'c  years  aga 
I'uming  to  a  praciioil  work  upon  tliia  subject  uc  make  the  foUovic^ 
extract,  wUtch  is  of  supreme  interest : — '*  Various  causes  are  and  have 
been  at  work  to  lead  to  this  result    The  great  rise  tn  the  price  of 
labour  is.  jicrhap*,  the  foremost  cau^e^    'thirty  cr  forty  j-car^  ago  it 
n';LS  possible  to  work  a  farm  with  an  estpcnditurc  in  labour  of  about 
tlurty  sliiUings  per  acre  pcranitum.    Xon-lhir  bbourbill  amounts  b 
many  cases  to  forty  fi^'C  ibillings,  and  ever  to  fifty  shillings  or  moff, 
and  this  rine  alone  cau^s  a  dinunu^n  of  the  faniKr'ii  proifita  to  ife 
extent  of  from  fifteen  to  twcnty-livc  iliiUings  an  acre.     Rents,  lato; 
sdid  ta^cs  have  risen  m  like  pro|>ortiQn ;  so  tliat  A3  pricc?i  of  prodocc» 
with  the  exception  of  butclicrs'  meat,  are,  generally  i^pcalcing,  no 
higher  than  they  used  to  be,  a  more  coonomlcal  method  of  £uniag 
h:;3  become  an  absolute  neccsftit)'.     The  bying  dovn  of  permanent  j 
pasture  it  ionicwhat  costly,  no  <1fMibt,  in  the  first  in*tat»c«,  if  done  1 
prop&rly,  1»it  when  pa^Hturei  are  once  formed  tlie  amount  of  labour 
required  and  all  the  other  annual  expenses  connected  with  them  toe 
much  le.ss  thAii  is  nec^essary  for  the  ninintcna:>ce  of  arable  land. 
'Hie  compctuion  in  cereals  to  vhich  nc  now  have  to  submit,  and 
it'hich  i;(  likely  to  increase,  renders  their  uulti^^ition  !to  much  lesi 
profitable  than  it  formerly  u-aft,  that  it  \%  becoming  more  necessary  to 
substitute  for  corn  somctliing  with  winch  growers  in  foreign  ports  are 
unable  lo  compete  ^  and  the  natural  alternative  is  gr^sSt  for  the 
grovth  of  vhich  our  chmate  is  &o  eminently  adapted. 

"The  failure  of  the  j>otato  crop,  and  often  the  panial  failure 
mangolds  an<l  turnips,  in  times  uhen  we  cannot  afTord  to  have 
failures  at  all,  render  arable  fanning  so  precariou,{  ttiat  tmncrs  ha\-e 
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rdt  tlic  n«CLM^(y  of  growii^  crops  whkh  atc  not  subject  to  thU 
ttncertAmly  ^  itn<l  here  again  they  aro  naturally  turning  (o  gA^^ 
«rhkh  IK  a!wEi)-!i  ruUablL\ 

■*  Bui  ihe  greatly  iatrt^'ucd  priw  of  butcht?rs'  meat  ha«,  perliaps 
afTectcd  the  laying  domi  of  pasture  land  m  much  as  any  other  circum- 
sUncc.  Bea<(tftftid  uponx^^/  grass  alone  yidd  a  very  fair  profit^ 
vith  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  cost ;  and  the  addition  of  cake  given 
in  the  fields  not  only  cnliances  the  profit,  but  at  the  flame  time 
greatly  helps  to  maintain  the  pamircs  in  a  profiubic  state,  Hithetto 
the  supply  of  home-fed  mcAt  h:is  not  kq»c  pace  with  tliedonand; 
but  an  increased  acreage  of  pasture  nil!  not  be  unlikely  to  render  U3 
quite  independent  of  foreign  sup]>lies.  The  dcmAnd  for  pure  country 
milk,  too,  ii  constantly  aiid  rapidly  increasing,  and  this  n  a  further 
inducement  to  an  increased  tweadtti  of  pasture  land/' 

llic  subject  is  a  very  tempting  ouc,  and  such  as  wIU  conunend 
iiself  to  tlie  readers  of  this  magazine.  A  volume  of  great  interest 
night  easily  he  written  upon  each  of  the  following  subdivisions: — 
(a)  The  prepanxtioR  of  bnd  for  permaiient  pasturt- ;  (^)  the  drainage 
cf  the  land;  {r)  the  cultivation  of  the  *t>il ;  (^)  the  seeds;  {e)  the 
(owing  of  the  seeds  ;  (/)  after-culture  and  management;  (^)  the 
mftintrnance  nf  permanent  ]jnstnre;  {k)  the  renovation  of  wom-out 
jiaitures;  (i")  the  groirthof  grass  in  alternative  husbandry:  {j)  de- 
scriptions of  the  principal  pasture  And  other  grasses ;  (It)  descriptions 
cf  the  principal  clovers  and  other  u^cultural  forage  plants. 

VVrincn  by  thoroughly  competent  men.  scientific  farmei*.  aiwl 
men  of  culture  to  boot,  a  library  of  this  sort  would  be  worth  its  waght 
in  gold.  Tlicre  should  be  no  high  and  fine  writing  merely  for  its  own 
sake,  but  erey  paragraph  should  record  the  experiences  of  practical 
a^nculttnists  in  clear  and  concise  language* 

The  sampling  room  is  an  important  place  in  stoct-seed  ware- 
houses. U'c  noticed  here  many  specimens  of  soil  under  test  by  an 
expert.  This  testing  of  soil  is  very  necessarj-  in  scientific  agriculture 
and  horiicuUurcH  The  old  sli|>!^hod  methods  have  passed,  crumbled 
to  pieces,  and  arc  buHcd  in  their  own  du5t.  Now  and  then  one 
meets  with  a  stubborn  man  of  the  old  school,  who  peraiats  in  toiling 
on  impracticable  soil — cold  clay  soil  for  instance — and  sowing  com, 
year  after  ypor,  for  no  better  rea*on  than  an  ermneoutt  belief  that 
com  is  the  staple  produce  of  this  country,  which  decidedly  it  is  not, 
now  that  growers  in  other  countries  can  supply  it  che^ipcr  tban  we 
are  able  to  da  Such  limds  in  the  hands  of  scientific  men  might 
become  extremely  valuable  if  Uid  dovm  to  permanent  pasture  with 
judgment  and  skilly  and  would  then  be  rent-paying  pans  of  the  farms 
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instead  oT  the  burden  tlut  they  arc  I'hc  "  Pc^i  Picking  Room" 
10  ori^  spdng  and  on  vuxb  for  three  months  ^otis  a  sig^t  voRh 
s«euig-  Al  the  long  tables  of  (peciil  dcugn  sit  hundreds  oTvomcn, 
sorting  out  pca5  for  «cd-  No  pea  the  kost  doulxiTul  in  chancter 
U  p«nnitted  to  reniain  amongst  i:s  superior  fellows.  Machiocry  vilL 
not  do  for  ibln  work,  vhich  is  entrusted  only  to  cxpcnoiccd  hantK 
The  dexterity  of  the  workers  is  remarkable;  ^itA  seldom  or  ercr  do 
they  nuke  ilic  mi?»take  of  accqAing  tha  which  should  be  r^ectei 
From  the  pea-picking  room  to  No.  3  floor,  by  lilt,  and  the  machhie 
depcirtnurnt  ia  rcachol.  Down  shoots  which  cxtciid  to  the  sccocd 
door,  travel  the  taiious  scxx]»  until  they  rcadi  the  tiuGhtnct;  tfi 
tlic9c  Uicy  arc  cIcajmxI  and  scporaiod  fiom  foreign  matter,  attd  paai 
on  to  ant>thcr  floor,  perfectly  graded  and  in  perfect  condition.  One 
of  the  most  micrcstting  machuics  in  that  known  as  a  "  cairot-bcuder,* 
and  jlft  work  is,  as  the  name  implies,  10  free  this  iocd  from  its  beard. 

Agnin  «c  enter  a  woman's  wofkrcotn.  It  eontnint  empty  bagt 
To  Home  of  the  women  is  entnistnd  the  laitk  of  cU%intng  thr«e  sado^ 
to  otben  ttie  task  nf  repacking  them.  The  sacks  seem  endtcn. 
They  reach  frcm  Hoot  to  cabng.  and  form  substantial  M-alls* 

The  ''Preparing-for-Stock-Seed  Deportment"  ta  iriteresdi^  is 
nhiiwing  how  the  varieties  of  oats  an;  selected  from  the  finest  beadt 
These  ^'nricties  ore  aftervi-ards  sown  as  "Inals,"tlie  seed  collectel 
sown  again  in  the  season,  and  when  sufficient  quantity  results,  Uic 
bc5t  is  sent  to  contractors.  The  conixactors  do  not  purchase  the 
seed ;  they  contract  with  the  sccd-owncrs  to  gron^  it  for  tbem  on 
their  land,  subacciucntly  returning  the  hancst  to  them,  and  merely 
charging  a  rent  for  the  ground  occupied,  and  a  sum  to  recoup  for 
i!ic  cue  bettowed.  '11^  whole  growing  is  done  under  the  super- 
visior  of  the  representative  of  the  secd-owncri 

The  life  of  such  a  rtprcseniative  is  not  Ia^  any  me^ins  a  hard  or 
uninteresting  une.  There  Is  mueb  iii  his  work  tliat  i?c  dcUghtfliL 
He  tm^'cla  iihoi.*t  from  place  to  pkcc^  irsiKctirig  ilic  vanoua  '*  tiiab," 
drivirg  about  cither  in  his  o^vri  neat  little  trap,  or  in  one  hired  for  the 
occasion,  should  his  round  lie  too  far  from  tha  hom^fann  to  adnih 
of  his  own  hi!>Tsc  making  the  journey.  Scaled  beside  one  of  thcae 
mspeclors  of  cropi  we  made  the  round  of  ibc  homt^Tnrm,  Guid  very 
pleasantly  It  wcls  done. 

**I  call  ihi*  the  '  Fine  Weather'  horsc^'said  the  driver,  ^%  he 
nodded  towards  ihc  bigh-stcpping  ptebald  drawer  of  the  £pru<v- 
looking  trap.  "  If  a  *j>ot  of  rain  touches  Iviiii  down  goes  his  head, 
and  no  inducement  inil  c^use  lum  to  raise  it  ugain':  he  simply  can't 
get  \x  up." 
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"  If  he  bp  in  wet  weather,  he  cxttaiiily  is  very  uiiait  in  fine 
weather,"  wc  replied,  ns  wc  cnj<^cd  his  cxtniordmary  tpccii. 

"Vt^  He  woiil  staiKl  on  a  fine  <X&y ;  he  like»  to  be  alwtys 
on  the  go," 

The  *'  go  "  brougHt  115,  tn  no  mean  time,  to  a  curious  Uitle  inn, 
rcToicing  in  the  name  or  "Slcw-Pony>"  Thoc  is  an  uld  ira<litii>D 
as  to  the  origin  of  tliin  nanic  It  i^  attcalcd^  9jm\  there  sceinH  iKi 
reason  for  questioning  ihc  veracity  of  the  attcstfttiont  thai  years  ago 
apo«if  was  stened  at  a  grand  fc^ast*  U'ho  sat  dowt)  to  the  feast 
and  vt^  paitcok  of  the  pony  is  not  so  t\  iilely  kno^n,  tt>cugb  doubt- 
l«:a  this  eould  he  a^ertained  from  old  ircord*.  The  *'  Stew-Pony  *' 
Ifvn  belongs  to  the  Foley  (amily,  of  whicii  the  present  reprcit'iiUlive, 
and  own^  of  Ihc  fine  estates,  is  a  devotee  of  the  cricket  field.  He 
is  exceedingly  generous  to  cricketers,  and  a  tibera)  supporter  of  this 
old  English  sport. 

"Kinc  Weather  "evinced  no  incLination  to  puUupat  the  "Stew* 
Pony,"  hut  trotted  Ms  level  be^t,  doubtless  desirous  of  ihowing  us 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  floral  faniis  of  Kinvct.  The  driver 
ehatted  on.  "  Noa,"  he  otjsen^l,  "  ae  are  again  in  Worcesterfthiie  " 
— Kc  had  been  driving  through  a  comer  of  South  StaETordslurc** 
"and  the  hometann,  freehold  land,  extends  right  round  as  fir  as 
yoia  can  see,  over  thi^  ioj>  of  Kiiivcr  Edge  to  the  ngbt»  over  thoe, 
opposite  Kin%^r  Edge  to  ilie  left,  up  hlU  and  dovn  dale,  covcriiig 
lOmc  >,ooo  acTC&*  It  i>  ail  'trial'  ground-  Nothii^  in  s<rid 
immedialely  from  here  to  the  general  public.  The  publie  only  get 
the  seedtt  after  we  are  sure  of  iheyield.  that  \a  lo  Bay,vt'hcn  the  sccd- 
Ktock  hju  boen  tc&icd  agun  juid  again  in  various  ftoib^  the  best 
selected,  and  the  revulti  known. 

"That  field  there  i^  farnV-d  on  the  'four  course'  syslem" con- 
tinued the  driver.  Wc  looked  blank.  Noticing  our  cxfiressionJcss- 
ness  he  continvcd,  "  First  a  aop  of  com  is  sown ;  tlien  it  lies  one 
year  to  grass,  and  sheep  feed  upon  it ;  then  it  is  ploughed  up»  and 
planted  with  roots — turuipK ;  ihe»e  are  fed  upon  by  shee|>,  and  then 
the  soil  is  ploughed  up  again,  and  once  more  the  com  starts  th« 
round" 

The  subfioiL  of  the  disinct  is  new  red  sandstone.  A  liglit  and 
hiuig^  soti,  but  for  corn  growing  infinitely  preferable  to  cold  cUy. 

Connected  with  the  seed  furms  arc  fannhotises-  During  h^uvest 
time  tlie  men  from  the  warehouses  enjoy  a  holiday  in  the  hay  and 
coin  fields  Quite  a  change  ihcy  find  life  ai  frtKo  lo  life  in  the 
office.  I^liey  do  not  return  livtibc  each  night,  but  accoui  ti^otUti^i  is 
found  fof  thctn  ciEhcr  ia  a  farmhouw;,  or  in  some  of  the  eottaccs 
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ncir  Uy.  Meals  arc  brouglit  lo  ihcm  in  the  fields,  and  they  take 
ihcm  resting  under  the  shade  or  aii  old  xxex.  H'ajEes  are  ckxiUed 
during  han-estiiig,  &o  tliat  ii  is  Juil  |x}«6ib)c  that  ibc  viofkcr^  vmihl 
not  object  to  aa  cTtdlc&'s  turned 

A\  occ  of  the  fonnhouscs  wg  vUatcd  Utcs  lite  bnUifT,  ntiosc  vodi 
it  b  lo  look  After  the  cjitik-  flnd  ihc  fowl,  CatUc-fimning  ia  pi«- 
lifted  on  a  snuU  scale  b^  the  «ccd  rormcrs.  Thai  u  to  cay,  they 
bu/  GftUle,  feed  th«iti  during  the  winter  in  a  *p«C)al  way,  and  tlivn 
wli  them  sg.^in  at  the  anniial  stork  mK  And  very  pofniUr  indeed 
such  ulcs  «uvr  become,  farmrrs  from  n  long  WJty  round  raikiiig  i 
point  of  attt^nding  them.  Their  popularity  is  due  to  the  conditJoa 
or  the  caU'lc,  and  the  condition  or  the  cutllc  is  due  to  the  st>'le  of 
fcedmg  wiLtch  has  pre^^iled. 

Ai  the  liome-fkmi,  to  the  a-licT  and  cxident  saUsfactton  of  *'  Fine 
Wc;kih^,"  ue  partook  of  luncheon,  vraited  upon  by  a  «ad-&iCcd 
woman,  forever— as  wc  aftenrards  ascertained— brooding  oi-er  bet 
famity  troublt^s.  Shaking  her  head  mournfully  as  she  reniOTvd  tbf 
remains  of  the  luncheon,  she  s^id  in  au&wcr  to  the  question  whether 
there  wctc  any  children  in  the  house ;— "  Yes,  there's  one  little  boy ; 
my  gnuiddtild  ;  all  tZiat  i.^  left  of  m-^  poor  daughter ;  poor  gal,  bcr 
heart  tnir  broke."  In  response  to  etprcssions  of  ^mpoithy  sbe 
continued  :— '*  It  don't  take  ovcr-tong  to  die  of  a  broken  heart.  Mf 
daughter  wlx^l  six  weeks  al>e(I.  I  brt^ughi  her  honic  here  to  die,  >a 
at  leoj^t  she  were  pcAccablcu  Dut,  oh  dt:ar,  oh  dc^ir  I  hoir  dhe  did 
cling  to  thAt  cruel  brute.  She  did  ^iaHct,  poor  tiling  ^  but  I  vras  abk 
to  prombc  \^t,  dying,  to  take  licr  Utile  boy,  and  he's  been  with  mc 
ever  fiinee/'  A  picture  of  tliia  lonely  child,  without  playmalea  Cf 
fncndfl,  without  father  or  moihcr,  alone  with  his  troubled  old  grand- 
mother,  Uvbg  as  it  weri?  in  the  past,  appeared  before  us,  and  we 
rehnquished  all  idea  of  bojhood's  days  for  him.  An  oldfaihioocd 
child  he  must  certainly  be,  but  will  prolwibly  grow  into  none  the 
worse  mail  on  that  account.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  the  beautifd 
bount^u^  country,  and  surrounded  by  the  dumb  crcfttion.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  subsequent  career  of  a  boj  so 
brought  up,  and  to  watch  the  dc\elopmcnt  of  mind  and  character  in 
a  lad  living  his  life  and  under  kucH  conditions. 

But  to  resume^    A  pleasant  vk-alk  through  the  farmhouse  gardens 
brought  us  into  the  **  Trial  "  grounds.     Here  we  liad  almost  longed 
for  the  spirit  and  form  of  a  bee  or  a  butterfly,  that  wc  might  sip  \ 
the  nectar  of  the  Rowers.     A  living  Sower  fihow  we  found  bud 
dowa  here.     Flowers  of  many  species,  and  endless  varieties  of  Uic 
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sam€  spccicst  gave  u»  a  scenLod  welcome.  aUuring  us  by  ihelr  forais 
arid  attncting  us  b)'  their  magnificent  cobun. 

"Thb  bM  been  a  remarkable  year  for  su'cet  and  oerbsting 
pcas^^aid  our  guide;  "the  blossom  on  ftcme  or  these  plants  hu 
been  quite  astonishing." 

We  scarcely  lieard  scr».%il>ly  the  last  wordM  of  the  obscn"aiion ;  wfi 
were  cxiunming  nith  bouic  fccliiig  of  wonder  a  bed  of  vrtiitc  swcci 
peas,  glowing  close  to  tlic  ^und-  '*Vc5,  you  may  well  obxcnv 
thoM  flowcTTX.  The  plant  in  An  American  novelty,  and  wc  arc  testing 
iL  It  h;is  no  ttrdciicy  to  run,  but  lk»,  as  you  see  it  now,  fiat  on 
the  ground;  it  is  nifeady  a  great  favourite.  There  \a  also  A  pink 
vancly,  bul  that  will  not  lie  sent  mil  till  '98."  Hiinng  touched  upon 
llie  subject  of  novelties,  ve  were  glad  lo  examine  ioine  from  the 
Continent.  Germany  ha^  not  yet  produced  for  our  amusement  a 
mno  flover,  but  she  has  given  us  delightful  variation  in  colour,  and 
will  piotiably  do  better  yet.  The  aster  iribc  find  Gemiaji  soil  and 
cLmate  thorot:i;hly  cojtgenbl  to  tlieni.  ''We  send  quantities  of  our 
'trial'  seed  lo  Le  gronii  in  Gcnnany,  and  alwaj's  obtain  the  best 
results^"  wc  were  infornied» 

And  nov  sonic  ratU&ation  of  the  itnpressiveness  of  Nature's 
silence  was  ours,  as  5tandu)g  tn  the  uitdst  of  f-lower-land,  in  the 
heart  of  Englandi  we  fell  aa  though  admifted  into  the  secrets  of  the 
earth^soul,  and  lliat  by  a  ^Jdc^uur,  unkivown  to  the  busy  superficial 
CTLrwd,  but  hallowed  for  ihe  presence  of  &uch  mcii  as  Word&^oitb, 
Emerson,  Ku^in,  cr  our  own  Tennyson.  A  stanxa  by  Tennyson 
recurs  to  mind,  and  for  tlic  moment  has  deeper  ircaning  than  when 
wc  read  it  at  homtt  beside  the  winter  fire : — 

Flowcf  in  (ho  cnnni«d  vjII, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  cmnni?^  ; 
Held  ycia  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  Iue>iI, 
LUilc  ^oM,ttt  but  if  1  could  midtm^nd 
Wtiat  you  aic,  root  and  \\\,  und  %\\  io  lilj 
1  should  know  wliai  God  «i)d  man  b^ 

The  flower?;  have  a  message  for  u%  and  debter  tt  best  in  the 
silence.  Wlio  is  there  tliat  has  not  heanl  the  roar  from  the  other 
side  of  silence,  the  roar  of  mighty  life  and  growth  evolving  toward 
perfection  } 

The  silctice  is  broken  for  us  b>"  our  companion's  remark. 

**'l'here's  [>]cnly  of  hard  work  gone  to  produce  all  this;  there's  no 
royal  road  to  such  resuUs."  To  his  amusement  and  evident  satisfac- 
tion wc  again  quote  our  poet :— 
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AadI  iuuUw<*kUtfOifhiiioAikfOft«al, 

And  ]Fc«n  of  cvliiviiiuQa 

Upoa  sny  fopcr  paKii  of  toU 

To  cFOw  my  <Hvn  pUntixicii. 

ni  lik«lbr  ihcwCTt  M  ihcy  An, 

I  wlU  fkot  vex  my  bcHOoi ; 

Cnough  if  ■!  th«  «q(1  of  all 

A  lUtic  Exrilen  blooMML 
"  Ah !  it  seems  ihu  jcentlenun  kne^r  what  he  vaj  VThtag  about,* 
is  the  commoitt  of  our  practical  &ccd-farmcf|  "docs  he  talk  anr 
more  about  ihc  plants  in  hii  book»  ? " 

'*0h,  yes.    He  has  iloncrs  for  all  a£a.soa»  oT  ihc  year."* 
*'  Do  you  call  lo  mind  any  vcne  abojt  ihe  rose  ?  " 
"  Vcs,  here  tit  an  allusion  to  it  in  '  Maud '  ^:— 

The  \<A  fOK  c^o, 

"  5ho  »  n«aj,  ihe  u  iwaf ''  \ 

AnJ  ihc  wriuic  to*?  vtfqia,  '*  &1ic  ii  tdle  i " 

nie  larkspur  liitcni,  "  !  hew,  1  bror," 

And  ibc  lily  whUpen,  «'  1  wftil.** 

But  you  should  read  ihc  poet  for  youraclf," 

*'  Mebbe,  mcbbc,  but  Tm  not  a  reader,  Vm  oi^ly  a  vorker.  I^ 
grow  the  dower^  but  others  mu^t  write  about  them.  What  do  you 
think  of  these  Jinnias  ? " 

Wc  ^ere  attanclmg  before  a  bed  cf  *' superlalire  double  ziniuaa* 
The  flowers  were  laige  and  Iseauithjllj'  fornied,  and  we  inugined 
vhat  some  of  our  artistic  hdy  friends  would  have  ginn  to  possefi 
these  flowen,  ^^ith  their  ricb  and  strilcing  colours,  fur  mjiking  up  into 
tahk-  bouqutrlb.  E<tud]ly  hcautiful  were  llic  bv<lti  ^f  Nil^:»i^lossU,  but 
perhaps  «UEpiu5iiig  all  other  flowers  were  tlic  "New  Impcdftl'' 
camatione,  And  the  t>cautiful  picolcei. 

It  wa&  imposslblij  lo  gci  beyond  the  tti'eot  poflfi*  "Trials" 
abounded.  There  wi;re  as  ni^ny  as  thirty  varieties  ilowenng  at  the 
aame  time.  "We  have  also  300  aeres  growuig  out  on  triaJ  of  the 
ordinary  ailinary  pcAR.  130  odd  sorts  are  tL'sling  here.  Our  ftyftem 
is  this.  \Vc  drill  them  in  long  ro*'*,  and  e\ery  row  represents  a 
distinct  variety.  Broad-bcanK,  French-beans,  and  alt  other  tegutne^ 
arc  with  u&  sown  in  double  rows,  that  is  to  say,  cich  itvicty  has  two 
teals.  Do  pu  *.ee  over  dicrc  thai  httic  patch  of  Xt<2S^  ibc  temli  pout 
of  a  rood  ?  " 

YcSj  we  uw  it» 

"Well,  it  has  taken  se\'en  years  to  get  it  sa  you  Ee«  it  now. 
'Senator'  is  anoihcr  %'aricty.  That  look  six  years  to  get  to  the 
point  of  perfection  now  reached,  and  wc  calcuUtc  that  the  >icM  la 
ten  years*  time  from  a  pint  packet  of  Senator  peas  would  be  150 
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IwdieU.  '  ScnaiOT '  was  a  deal  of  trouble  (o  bring  to  whai  ii  it  at 
prcwnl,  0»it  of  107  busbd*  we  destroyed  all  but  twclvp,  as  only  thai 
quafitity  was  coiisidcTed  good  enough  for  stock-seed.  The  he!gJ«  of 
'Senator  *  u'as,  at  first,  six  feet,  but  it  was  soon  found  advisable  <o 
rtducc  it  lo  three  feet*  tnd  this  year  the  run  0:1  '  Senator '  pas  has 
Ixren  i>eyond  credence." 

From  the  floww  form  wc  passetl  through  the  wed  wheat-fields 
on  our  way  to  Kinver  Ed^e  to  got  a  ^  icw  of  the  surroundinj;  counlt}*. 
M'c  noticed  jVmcnoan  machinery  at  work,  reaping  and  binding  the 
nhett-  The  "  Self-Binder,"  as  lliis  ingenious  machine  i-s  tcrmti!,  can 
do  the  work  of  sc\'en  ordinary  men.  ^Ve  noticed  a  splendid  vaiicly  of 
wheat  knonn  atnorgst  the  farmers  as  "Wiiie  Queen,"  It  is  the 
latest  tVAUlt  of  several  important  experiments  made  on  the  "Trial" 
grounds  It  is  vety  rabusi  '\n  growtli  and  liucrs  well :  the  stta^r, 
iffbidi  i»  rcmArkftbly  stifT,  growa  to  a  medium  length  and  carries  a 
fine  bold  cv  exceedingly  well  set,  with  large  plump  grain.  It  is 
ra]uab1<»  for  milling  purposes,  as  it  withgtJmds  mildew,  llirough  the 
wheat  fields  wc  ultimately  am%-ed  at  Camp  Hill,  «o  called  from  the 
bench  around  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  htll  was,  at  one 
timev  fortified  Sorry  work  our  gun*  would  make  to  day  of  any 
such  modest  cntrerchmcnt-  On  the  way  to  the  Edge  our  guide 
pointed  out  "Old  Nanny's  Caves."  Old  Nanny  made  her  home  in 
these  natural  excavations.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  pleasant 
enough  old  dame,  thankful  to  live  rent  free.  The  traces  of  her  little 
garden  may  sdll  be  seen  in  front  of  the  caves.  She  often  received 
visitor^  and  presented  them  with  flowers,  mementoes  of  ihdr  vi^it. 
Probably,  had  she  been  told,  when  a  child,  that  she  would  end  her 
day*  in  a  cx\^  the  would  have  been  as  incredulous  as  the  "  uii> 
believing  Jew," 

Almost  as  singular  arc  the  rock  homes  cue  in  the  solid  sand* 
stone,  Tlie  poor  fiimilicK  inhabiting  ihc^m  probably  jxiy  about  2S.  a 
week  rental.  The  rooms  aic  vrami  and  snug,  but  rather  dark,  aa 
there  h  neee£«ari1y  no  back  light.  The  pig-atycs  and  stables  arc 
built  on  the  top,  %q  that  the  animalii  cerlatnly  have  the  best  look 
round.  The  inhabitant*  of  these  rock  bouses  sell  ginger  beer 
and  lemonade  and  teas  to  excursionists.  The  excursionists  who 
frequent  Kinvcr  and  its  vicinily  are  mouly  from  the  *•  Black  Country," 
which  on  a  very  clear  day  and  with  the  aid  of  good  glasses  may  be 
seen  from  Kinver  Edge.  Standing  on  ilie  btnght  known  as  Camp 
fleldf  Kinvcr  Edge,  wc  have  spn;ad  before  us  Malvcm  Heights,  on 
the  skyline  al»out  thirty  miles  off,  Abberley  Hill,  Oee  Hills,  and 
Wcl)ii»gton  Wrckin,  the  last  some  fony  miles  away.    To  the  back 
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lie  Bridgonorth,  Cannock  Chase,  Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  Bnetley 
Hill,  Stourbridge  and  the  Ctent  Hills.  Five  nuks  from  Kinver 
Edge,  lying  between  the  Clent  Hills  and  Mftlvein,  is  an  agricultui*! 
district. 

Kinver  was  fonncrly  a  town  of  considerable  impcwtance,  but 
owing  to  the  want  of  railway  accommodation  its  manufactures  have 
declined.    Its  population  is,  to-day,  a  little  over  3,000. 

As  wc  stood  on  the  Edge  and  watched  a  niagnificent  sunset, 
and  breathed  in  invigoration  with  the  remarkably  bracing  air,  we 
thought  painfully  of  the  crowded  tenements  of  our  great  cities  and 
wished  men  back  again  on  the  land. 

J.vy£S  CA5SIDV. 
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TJVO    POINTERS    OF    THE 
SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 


THERE  arc  cetuin  lulian  poirttcrs,  compamiivtly  nc^ectod 
uptil  the  present  day,  *^o  offer  peculiar  chactcLf^nuies  which 
[fteparaii^  ibeni  from  iheir  fellow  onists  and  which  ha\'e  atlractcd 
much  sympaiheljc  «tudy  from  iccerrt  cntics  jKriiaps  in  excess  of 
ih;it  given  to  KOme  of  ihcir  more  l^mous  conEemporftrics-  Pre* 
friniiicnt  among  these  sUnd  Dosso  Uossi,  iho  Fctmrcsc,  and  Ixamm 
Lotto,  the  Venetian.  .Mmost  <:x:iclly  eontcmpcranuouK  with  each 
oihcr— Dosso  waa  bom  in  1479  and  died  in  1547,  while  Lotto  wa» 
bom  before  148c  and  died  about  1556— Uicy  arc  men  whose  art 
reflects  ^vith  exceptional  clearness  two  tendencies  of  the  later 
Keiiai^<ancC}  and  who  reprc^tcnt  in  ttieir  vOrk  two  t)'[ncal  and] 
contracted  mode^  of  thou^^lit. 

Vasari  has  told  us  how  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  his  youth  modelled 
in  clay  the  heads  uf  some  wwmcii,  amiling.  'Hiii  motive  ran  throu^ 
i^oiiardo*s  ^vork,  found  cxprCMton  in  thcdC  c:rqubitc  drawings  of 
jo^'cly  women  that  still  remain  to  delight  the  world»  and  eulmtnatcd 
at  la«t  xn  the  unrathomahle  mystery  that  hoi^eri;  over  the  face  and 
Imgera  yet  round  the  Up*  of  Mona  Liw  in  the  louvre.  For  lovert 
of  r>05so  Dossi  there  is  a  picttirc  at  Modena  which  Ix-ar*  the  Bame 
^^K.  relation  to  hit  art  as  tlie  Mona  Lisa  doeft  to  Ixonardo's.  It  rr;prc- 
^^F  Knts  a  ■'  bufibnc,"  or  jester.  Again&t  a  tree  trunk,  with  art  idyllic 
W  landscape  be>'Ond,  a  young  man  with  long  dark  hair,  in  feathered 
I  cap  and  red  dresf,  is  cuddling  a  Iamb,  aftd  all  hi<i  face  breaks  out 

I  into  a  laugh  of  perfect  delight.  It  is  tike  the  Uugh  of  Shakespeare 
H  iji  that  period  of  perfect  comedy  which  gave  ns  "  Ah  Vou  Like  It " 
I  and  "  Twelfth  Night"  This  is  no  idealised  GonnclU,  the  fajnoos 
I  historical  buffoon  of  an  earlier  tyrant  of  Ferrara,  but  a  jester  or  a 
I  poet's  dreani  to  stand  by  Rate  and  Toucli&tonc.  A  raie  felloe; 
I  indeed,  doubtless  as  swift  and  sententious  as  the  niotlcy-mtndcO 
^^         gentleman  whom  Jaccpics  met  in  Lhe  Forest  of  Ardcii.     Cronnell^t 
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vras  but  **a  barren  rascal,"  one  of  '^  these  set  kind  of  tools,"  but 

Dosso^  jcitcr  was  never  met  with  out  or  jin  enchanted  forest.   Surely, 

if  vnc  gue  long  enough  into  that  background,  ve  shaJJ  disco^'er  Kosa- 

Und  with  her  Orlando,  Ph<xbe  timiclly  woo'd  by  Sylvius.     Thctz 

Amiens  will  1>e  itin^ii)|;  and  Jacques  moraliaui^  over  the  wouixicd 

dcx-r,  htiilc  die  baiiibticrd  I>ukc*«  mciry   iikh  ''Hoct  tlie  time  caic- 

Icssly  OS  they  did  in  the  golden  world-"    Thiji  idcjd  i>a»tora1  Arcadia 

vros  ft  ble»ed  rcfug«  for  Doeao  and  tho  lUilians  wboM  thought!  he 

ttEpnsMd,  while  luly  lay  trampled  doi«n  by  foroign  Annks.     With 

the  poet  TMla  Casa  they  turned    from    the  mitfortunei   of  thdr 

country  and  the  tcrrore  of  war  to  dream  of  fieoec  in  tho»  go!den 

tranquil  ages: — 

Ia  c]uct  uvic^uJUi  iccuU  <1*  oro. 

So  vc  find  Ariosto  a  few  yvsa%  carlici  singing  to  a  shepherd's  pipe 
in  one  of  hb  Latin  odes,  making  \<yvz  with  sweet  Phyllis  amonf;  thi; 
flowtfs,  watching  the  reapers  at  their  n-ork,  and  jcuing  at  the 
approacliing  cla&h  of  Gallic  arms  and  tlie  ndgliing  of  tliclr  steeds  ia 
the  distance :  Mt  ira/Ja  fangai  (ura. 

About  the  same  time  aa  Uosso  juintcd  his  Jc5tci>  Lorenzo  Lotto 
VAH  painting  a  j^carccly  Ic^  charactcnstic  vork,  hiK  portrait  of 
Andrea  Odoni,  now  at  Hampton  Couit,  A  bearded  fur-robed 
vcholar  h  m  Uh  study,  sunoundcd  by  the  antiques,  the  statuettes, 
ilie  mcdab  and  cutioa  thai  mcii  of  the  Renai»ancc  hdd  so  dear 
and  pT0cioU4>  He  is  a  type  of  thotc  men  who  would  bury  thcm- 
Kclves  from  the  nght  of  the  ruin  of  Italy  in  art  and  scholardiip 
rather  than  in  a  life  of  pleasure.  And  tl^ou^^h  Andrea  Odoni  aImo«t 
plnintivoly  npp<Mlfi  !o  us  to  admire  the  spocial  treasure  of  his  col- 
lection whidi  he  holds  OLt,  yet  the  painter's  art  mokes  us  diiiinctly 
realise  how  utterly  unEatblied  die  man  himself  it.  Half  hiit  In  h» 
hand  there  is,  it  mny  be,  a  cross  at  the  end  of  the  gold  chain  rotuuj 
his  neclc  which  he  &o  nenou^fy  fingers  nnd  a  breviaty  or  mis^  just 
dosed  lies  among  the  medals  and  coins  with  which  the  tabic  is 
strewn.  Here  l-olto  for  the  first  lime  gave  utterance  lo  another 
tendency  of  his  age,  whicli  aoon  1>ecame  the  dominant  note  of  all  his 
voffk.  It  received  an  even  fuller  expression  in  poetry  some  years 
Uler  when  Michael  Angelo  wrote: — 
Omic  1'  aiactiuasa  dntiuui 

Chn  V  &rlc  mi  fbcc  i^d  <  mnitikrai, 
C^noKo  or  T<n  quani'  eia  d'  tn^r  area. 
Now  well  1  know  hovt  tlmt  font!  fftnla^. 
Which  mode  my  sual  the  worthippei  ut4  thiaJI 
ur  earthly  art.  Is  nlfi.* 

>  J.  A.  Syrooindt's  uanti 
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from  tlic  myslcncrus  smile  of  Leonardo  vc  pass  to  the  bvooder 
but  couitly  Uugli  of  Dofso  Dosfi,  and  the  almost  pu:iful  cxprcssiori 
or  uitiAiisfied  spiritual  ycaming  that  stomps  the  work  of  Lorenzo 
Lotto. 

It  u  no:  always  tliat  Dosso  transports  us  into  timt  ^Idcn  world 
of  AjCAdan  romance*  More  oflcn  he  hod  to  conform  to  palntiiig 
the  customar)'  subjects  required  From  t!ie  ^Lhi^tv  ot  thkt  day, 
i>LEt  when  ho  treats  a  congcni^iJ  subject  in  his  own  way  the  result 
is  a  masterpiece.  His  poetical  imagiratiotit  together  with  sptendid 
colouring  and  a  somewhat  fjinE^tic  election  of  type^  and  motives^ 
diMingul&he^  his  vvork^.  His  "  Circe  "  \i\  the  Borghesc  Palace,  a  gor- 
geously robed  enchantress  in  a  mysterious  landscape,  sunoundcd  by 
the  uncanny  paraphernalia  of  her  magic  arts,  and  with  her  >Hetims 
tnnsformeil  into  bc^la  and  binl^  is  alroosi  as  perfect  a  cteacion  of 
this  ideal  world  of  dreams  as  th«  Jester  of  Modena.  A  dog,  once 
human,  g»iC3  mournfully  at  the  useless  ccat  of  mail  that  hnd  been 
hi«  and  upon  which  a  htrd  now  perches,  vhiTe  a  group  of  shepherds 
r?onnect  the  whole  with  the  pastoral  world  as  the  jp-sier's  lamb  docs 
in  the  former  pacturc-  A  somewhat  similar,  but  less  admirable,  sor- 
ceress ^is  ej^hibited  at  one  of  ihc  recent  winter  exhibitions  of  the 
Old  Masters  it  Burlington  House  Dosso  has  been  called  the 
Ariosio  of  paintirig.  Aiiosto  was  hb  intimate  friend,  and  in  his 
"Orlando  Furloso"  mentions  the  two  Dossi— Dosso  hicnsclf  and  his 
iKother  Battista  who  worked  with  him— in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise;  to  wJuch  Vasari  rctom  that  the  pen  of  Ariosio  lias  given 
greater  rcriowa  to  Dosso's  name  than  all  the  t>rushes  wtiicli  the 
pointer  used  in  all  his  life.  Vet  cren  Vasari  cannot  ref\jsea  rather 
retucumt  tribute  of  admiration  to  some  of  Dosso's  pictures, 
cspedally  for  his  romantic  treatment  of  landscape,  and  his  skill  In 
representing  the  play  of  sunlight  amidst  the  quj;-cring  fclia^  of 
woods  a:id  f*>rcsts.  At  times  th«  very  trees  seemed  burdened  *rith  a 
strange  n^)<stcrious  poctr^',  a»  though  themselves  impregnated  with 
the  fantastic  or  sublime  nature  of  the  scene  ox-er  which  they  watch, 
taking  lifj?  almost  as  in  Rossetti's  "  Song  of  tlie  Bower  "  : — 

The  Ixm  wave  lliclr  timdi  with  ui  omea  to  leli. 

'Hiere  is  a  good  instince  of  Uiis  in  the  liackground  of  Dosto's  large 
*'  Holy  Family"'  at  Hampton  Court 

Dosso  Uossi's  genuine  works  are  com|inmti\-ely  rare.  There  arc 
no  drawings  of  his  in  the  British  Museun) ;  indeed,  lilc  many  of  the 
Venetian  masters,  it  is  highly  doubtful  if  any  authentic  sketches  of 
hn  have  been  preserved.    Neither  of  the  twro  paintings  ascritied  to 
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him  \x\  the  National  Gatlery  can  be  r«^ded  as  rcilly  Trom  his  hand, 
although  one,  the  pleasant  satire  of  the  Muse  tmgn^od  in  the  hcpclc&£ 
task  of  inflf»ring  a  Court  poet,  roay  have  b«cn  executed  by  sotne 
pupil  or  assistant  after  the  master's  design.  The  Louvre  u  even 
worse  ofT.  I'hcre  arc,  howexcr,  four  getiuine  pictures  by  him  at 
Hampton  Coun^  shedding  a  brilliant  spLimdour  of  colour  ovet  those 
mthcr  dreary  rooms  ;  tno  under  Dosso^s  own  name,  and  Iwo  undci 
that  of  Oior(;ione^  one  of  thi;  laller,  the  Sl  ^Villkim  laying  aAidc  hiA 
armouTp  being  quite  a  maAicrpicce  in  iu  way ; — 

Ko  mottf  A  foldicr-     BruUctl  t^e»i  go  \ 
Vau  hjivc  bcm  noMy  Iwtmc. 

llicrc  is  aJso  :it  ilamplon  Court  a  picture,  oddly  ascribed  to  the 
sdiool  ofPordenone*  which  looks  like  an  old  copy  of  Dosao'a  m^* 
called  "  VanO£U  "  of  the  Doria  Falace;  a  spirited  rcd-robcd  yoimg 
Amaion,  protiably  representing  Ario«tri'!t  hcruine  Jlrandainanl& 
Dosso's  portraits  almost  rival  those  of  Tilianand  Oiorgionc,  to  whom 
they  are  often  ascribed,  and  connect  the  school  of  Femua  with  the 
grander  art  of  Venice.  Sometimes  lliej'  ore  splendid  bits  <i  courtly 
flattery  for  Duke  Airon:^o  and  the  mcinbcrs  of  his  family,  but  more 
often  they  represent  unknosvn  persons  of  less  exalted  station,  and 
then  they  are  all  tinj^ed  >vith  a  certain  whini<(icality,  with  a  touch  of 
eccentricity.  Dosso  certainly  paimed  '•  Ever>'  Man  in  His  Humour."' 
Of  the  two  Hanijiton  Court  portraits,  one,  a  middi&ogcd  richly 
dreftsed  Fcrrarcac  gcmilenian,  wjtli  heavily  ringed  fingeTs,  was  too 
commonplace  an  individual  to  quite  «iiit  Dosso's  art.  llic  0<}ier 
(wrongly  ascribed  to  (jiorgione)  represents  ^x\  odd  young  man,  in 
aimplc  dress  and  black  cap,  gacing  sideways  out  of  tbfj  picture,  rather 
unpleasantly.  He  is  holding  a  glove,  appart^ntly  ^G^'o1ving  some 
whimsical  funey  tn  his  mind  siuggestcd  by  it;  i^mc  fihnrp  cyrueal 
witticism  is  certain  to  follow :  '*  a  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venew  of  wit : 
snip,  snai\  quick  and  home-"  Surelythiais  Shakc^poarc'sown  Moth 
grown  to  manhood. 

Occasionally  Dosso  produced  very  powerful  altar-pieces,  highly 
imprcssi\c  from  their  extraordinary  splendour  of  colour.  There  arc 
noble  specimens  at  Dresdtn  and  at  Furr.irii;  but  a  lesj  famous; 
]>icturc,  now  in  the  public  gallery  of  Modena,  must  rank  as  the 
painter's  greatest  work  in  this  kind.  The  Madonna  and  Her  Child 
arc  enthroned  upon  the  clouds,  with  St-  fieoi^e  and  St.  Michael 
standing  on  ihc  e-arlh  l>cbw;  in  a  fine  landscape  bc)ond  St.  George 
i£  again  seen  lighting  the  dragon.  Monsters  had  alvayjt  a  great  fas- 
t\xiU\Q'a  Tor  our  fontiLstic  Dosso,  and  this  no  doubt  made  SL  George 
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lAdSL  Mtchad  ravouHte  subjects  for  Si«  -trt.  Ifcrc  hchjt;f^vcn 
4Mcb  of  them  a  KpecUl  utd  most  ntarvelbtidi  momtet  of  hJ:s  ovi-n 
imagiiulion  to  subdue  and  drag  to  Our  Lady's  feet  Earlier  in 
Do£5o'f  oirccr  Kiphatl  uiicon,HciouHfy  iitartvd  Iiim  on  UiU  path,  when 
the  youn^  Urbinatc,  being  then  too  busy  to  send  Wished  pictures, 
■em  to  Fcirara's  Duke  cArtoons  of  his  own  St.  George  and  St. 
Miclind  ^^m^iuiihing  1fa€  dragon  and  the  fiend,  and  Doi^o,  05  the 
Dulce'a  court  painter  had  to  copy  ihcm  for  his  patron.  Al  Bergamo 
there  is  Ji  little  painting  of  Uosso'sin  whicli  St  George  hu  0\crc:>me 
an  even  ''more  fearful  wild-fowl,"  who  Ls  of  more  importance  and 
intcrcsi  than  the  aincs  thcmsclrcs.  But,  in  this  work  at  Modena,  all 
die  »plcaduur  of  ttic  pictun;  re^ts  ujvon  St.  Ceorj^e,  and  the  v^holc  \% 
conceived  in  a  more  solcmzt  mood  than  is  usual  nilh  Dosso-  In 
calm,  •tplcndid  strength,  now  that  the  confTict  »hovm  in  the  distance 
ia  over,  fully  armed  and  with  i  great  grceri  standard,  his  noblo  face 
kindling  in  the  steadfast  glow  of  victory,  the  warrior  uint  gaies  up  to 
the  Divine  Child  and  His  Mother,  vhile  the  monster  liex  prone  at 
his  feet  There  arc  few  fibres  in  the  whole  range  of  Italian  ait 
10  loqiregiiated  with  the  spirit  of  Dantc'ft  glorious  red  Heaven  of 
Uars,  and  with  all  the  ideals  and  pOKsibilitics  of  ChriaCiaQ  knight- 
hood:- 

All  ihni  chiTAUy  of  Ills 

Thv  soldier- tainti,  who,  row  on  n>v« 
Burn  upwvd  each  19  Y\%  poinF  of  Utis. 

Mante^na'a  '*  Madonna  of  the  Viclory  "  in  the  Ixuvre  alone  surpasses 
it  in  thia  kind.  It  has  been  observed  chat  the  rcrmresc  court  kept  up 
tfK  cxicmal  features  cf  chivalry  to  an  e\tent  unknown  in  !hc  rest  of 
Jtaly.  'I'lie  painters  of  its  school  loved  the  gleam  of  armour,  and  tlie 
touing  red  Of  green  ntantte?  of  tlte  knights,.  I'his  lends  chaim  zwxi 
to  auch  an  uninteresting  work  aa  Garofalo^s  large  altar-jnccc  in  the 
National  Callery,  where  St  Wtlliant,  in  shining  orma  and  green 
mAntlc,  Kdinda  nmong  the  friar«  and  nuns  before  Madonnik^B  throne  ; 
an<l  in  hi-i  earlier  and  much  finer  picture  (ascribed  to  Ortolono,  in  the 
same  collection)  ih«  warrior-saint  Demetrius  pauses  in  meditation 
before  wimc  new  and  more  daring  fuat  of  chi\"alrj". 

The  picture  al  Modei^  liowe\'cr,  is  not  quite  in  Dosao's  more 
usual  vein-  Generally  his  religious  pictures  represent  little  more 
than  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  a  fantastic  golden  world  parading  in 
religious  garb,  ITie  •  St,  Sebastian"  of  the  Hfcra,  the  "St  William* 
of  Hampton  Court  arc  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Ariosto's  paladins. 
B  In  the  Brera  we  see  with  surprise,  almost  with  incredulous  wonder, 
H    that  the  arrow's  are  doing  their  cniel  work  indeed,  and  Hue  tlie  :>aint 

H^  V01«  CCtlcrviV.      HO.   SOOl  D  D 
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is  rc-ally  niilTennf;  martyriom  ;  one  would  have  expected  btm 
invuhrerablc  like  Orlando  in  Ariosto's  €pic.  At  Hanpton  Courts 
St.  WiUiAm's  conversion  scarcely  c^et  hacV  our  thoughts  to  the 
Bunted  DuIec  of  Aquilidne  in  Danlc's  •'  Paradise,"  but  rather  to  the 
gloomy  Frederick  of  "As  Vou  Lik<:  H,"  "converted  both  from  his 
enterprise  aind  from  the  world-"  It  is  the  kind  of  convcr«ion  to  l)c 
cITectcd  in  Arcadian  regions ;  and  whtic  Dosso  docs  not  exactly 
make  us  <]iJeslion  the  genuineness  of  the  relif^ioua  life  that  his  licro 
IS  going  to  put  on,  bt  makes  us  fed  tliat,  n  iih  Jacques,  wc  should 
like  to  know  something  more  about  it  ;-^ 


Out  or  these  eoovertltej 
Hicrt  \%  much  ni«tlcr  lo  be  heard  «&d  IcmnM. 


Still  less  of  a  religious  picture  is  the  "Holy  Family"  in  the  cun« 
Col!(?ftlion,  with  its  original  nnd  diarming  motive  of  the  Child  pUying 
with  the  cock,  and  it^  magnificent  landscape.  Thoroughly  Fcrrwcsc 
in  chamcter.  belonging  perhaps  lo  the  same  period  «  the  Circe,  the 
Madonna  is  one  of  the  most  incligious  and  un&piriiuftl  looking 
ladies  that  e\"cr  sat  for  the  part.  She  wuan;  a  fna^ic  robe,  rather 
similar  to  Circe's,  and  her  expression  of  face  is  so  peculiar  that  one 
is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  sorceress  herself  has  taken  upon  her 
this  sacred  di^^guisr^  for  tlie  greater  confusion  cf  the  faithful. 

Michael  Ajigelo  occasionally  almost  identified  the  Madonna  vritb 
the  Sibyls,  as  in  a  most  beautiful  dra'K'ing  in  block  clm!k  in  the 
British  Museum  where  Mary  is  receiving  the  angel's  message  at  the 
Annunciation  in  the  attitude  of  the  Sistinc  prophets  and  prophetesses; 
and  the  result  is  t)Oth  reveretit  and  impressive.  SSandro  Botticelli 
at  limes  grew  puuled  between  Mar^*  Immaculate  and  Venui  rising 
from  the  sea — wnce  tlic  fair  SimonellA  was  rcidy  lo  sli  for  cither— 
and  the  confusion  merely  strikes  us  as  plcajiantly  quaint  and 
ingenuously  mediaeval.  But  Doi^so's  Circe-Madonna  is  as  tncon- 
gnioui  as  the  BaechusBaplist  which  eo  perplexes  the  beholder  in 
the  work  of  one  of  Leonardo's  followers  in  the  l,ouvre.  Stmilazly 
that  rare  Eliiabethan,  Barnabe  Tiamcs,  whose  position  amongM 
Elizabethan  l>7ical  poets  is  somcwliat  analogous  to  that  of  Doxso 
Dossi  amongst  Italian  painters,  iit  his  *'  Parthenophil  and  rarihenophe" 
suddenly  meets  the  Bleit^d  Vtr^'n  in  his  Arca^Iian  world,  and  confides 
to  her  his  pastoral  passion  for  the  nymph  Farthenophe : — 

UixHi  a  hoi)-  SahiL^^  c^'e 
As  I  took  my  piljrinagp, 
W&nd'rinf;  tluoun^  the  furcit  w*ry, 
Bieilbc  that  holy  Saliil  I 
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I  mti  ilie  lovety  Vifcln  Maiy, 
And  knetlfedt  with  lonj^  uivcl  fainti 

rerfonDinf*  mj  due  homji|[e. 
My  teui  forcEol<l  my  hcirl  did  etirre. 
Yet  Uory  vould  not  mc  r«llev«  I  .  < 

And  when  not  c\'cn  his  promise  of  ihc  ftrsUing  female  of  hU  flock 
will  induccf  the  Madonna  to  ust;  h<;r  influ<tncc  with  rArthcnophe  in 
die  poet's  behalf,  he  ptompily  has  recourse  \o  Hccatt  inatii^  : — 

Th(D,  lirrt,  wiih  locVi  diihcvcllcd  and  bojc,  , 

Suoli  £ird^,  In  a  chcvrful  cUmy  n^fai, 

llAring  m  6re  madr  of  ciwn  fypreu  wood* 

An4  with  male  fnnkEnccnsc  on  dUr  kiodled  ; 

I  call  oa  ibrfcTold  Htciic  with  tcui. 

And  h«c  vi;h  loud  vi^e  inrooatc  tbt  Ftirk«. 

Turning  &om  DoKiO  Dosai  to  lx»rciiTO  Lono  is  like  visiting 
Hobcft  Southwdl  in  his  cell  after  feasting  with  Jlamabc  Baincfl. 
While  Do^o  painted  for  the  EsEe  and  Goniaga  and  lived  a  gay  lift 
in  their  courts  and  palaces,  Ixircnzo  was  working  no  less  ar^siduously 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Dominicans,  andai  last  rertred  to  IxrcCtOy 
•■  lirtd  of  wandering  and  wishing  to  end  his  days  in  that  holy  place." 
DoftM)  represents  ihc  coiinly  life  of  Kenausaiice  luJy,  the  half 
humorous  chivalry  of  Bolardo  and  Ariosto^  the  golden  world  of 
romance  tn  which  men  strove  to  plunge  and  forget  the  bitter  reality- 
Lorenzo  Lotto,  in  hia  Art  as  in  his  life,  scenis  the  type  of  a  clasA  of 
pevTons  whOj  sickened  with  tl>e  immobility  of  their  century  and 
conscious  of  Iialj^'s  downfall,  were  turning  to  religion  and  aiiticfpAting 
Ac  Catholic  reaction,  ^firharl  Angelo,  at  the  close  of  his  sonn*:t 
already  quoted,  olfers  a  noble  inMance  of  the  cxnemo  form  of  this 
reaction  from  the  license  of  the  Renaissance  to  a  ne^'  religious 

Wisierily:— 

GU  amoral  pfoiicf,  gu  vani  c  licli, 
Che  iicDO  '^if  &'  >  due  mujli  m'  kwidao  ? 
D*  vna  <o  T  e*ito,  *  T  altia  tbt  rainudA^ 
Ki  pinger  vk  scoljiir  fia  piu  the  quicii 
L'  *nima  void  a  qucEl*  Amor  illrino 
Ch*  Apcrse,  a  prcnrlcr  ncii,  inCroce  |e  Ijmccia. 

ThoM  ajuoroDs  thoiighit  which  were  so  l^hily  <tJtn>di 
WhAl  uc  they  vhhcn  (he  dovbI«  daUi  is  nigh  ? 
The  one  I  kaow  fgr  uire,  ihc  othtc  dnad. 
Punting  nor  sculpture  now  can  lull  to  rest 
My  soul  that  mms  to  lib  gmi  lo^^e  on  hifh, 

WhoH:  arint,  to  cksp  u*,  oa  the  Cto41  wci?  apiievd- 

It  would  be  easy  to  read  an  allegory  into  Lotto's  famous 
nqrtholo^cal  picture  in  the  Ro^gliosi  Palace,    Venu^a  nud«;  (i^i% 
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of  put  lovdtrusi;  «ith  her  dovtt  Bit^ihg  ««i|-bcf6R  her,  u  flying. 
logcdMr  viA  Copid,  from  t  soaie«fait  pirn  onsyvipiibctic  wotmn  in 
grcfn,  who  bfts  bcoltca  Cupid't  bow  &nd  fecms  about  to  chuti«  iho 
Goddoi  of  IjOvc  vith  tL  This  mtv  wdQ  repnwnt  the  freedom  and 
Uoeo»  af  the  RcnKibaacc  gning  way  to  the  ad^^iKc  of  a  noro 
aoncR  and  lesi  aitnctiie  itge,  the  idvcnt  ol  that  nev  spirit  which 
wBfl  alreadj  be^nning  to  Inlluencc  men's  minds  tomuds  the  Uiicf 
pan  of  Locto't  carter.  ^1th  the  exception  of  thn  masterpiece  vmI  a 
Sltle  pictaie  of  I>uue  (jjcrhapa  hb  eaitieal  exLuil  «ori\  which  was 
tn  the  Venetian  EiluUtioD  at  the  New  GaUcty,  lU  Loclo'a  wotlcj  arc 
fc^Botts  or  poflrain  ;  the  former  nurked  hj  an  inteiuc  fervour,  and 
ibc  latlor  bf  aa  cxtxaordinafy  piyrhnlnpfl  inn^it  into  cJianeter 
and  a  pceolkr  power  of  cat<liiDg  aod  perpetnaring  transient  eanoCioa* 
and  delicate  shadea  of  feeling.  Mti  pecuhar  mcloncholjp  aentunent, 
that  andous  cianng  i  ifiir  iiiinn  in  ao  many  of  hi«  jywtrAiK  lofnether 
with  certain  qtaUties  of  oolottnng  and  an  extreme  gracefulncu  of 
Ibnn,  dtstinguuh  l.otto't  pictures  fKHD  those  of  the  O'ikcr  Venetian 
oasien.  Acuriotu  rcaemblance to Correpso  in  certain  paaasgca  hai 
pnadfld  oitic*.  Witbont  any  of  Concojo^  sefuoiKty,  Lotto  baa 
much  of  his  cxatabiltty,  his  aentittveneM,  hii  rcatltTOcta,  and 
rcKmbkfl  him,  too,  in  certain  more  tecfaoical  points ;  alihoogb  hja 
mdanchotf  »  utterly  ahen  from  the  )oyous  (pint  of  the  painter  of 
Panna.  It  i»  the  lame  re%MMta  mdancholy  vhidi,  a  little  later  on, 
fell  upon  the  no  less  scnaiire  soul  of  Tassou 

Ml  Bcrenaon's  book  on  I^to*  is  one  or  the  oKat  interesting 
and  vaduaUe  uf  recent  oddiiionks  {q  the  history  of  Italian  art  It  ts 
an  attempt  upon  the  linc^  and  method  of  modem  adcniific  an 
critxim,  from  Lotto's  extant  ptcturc*  and  a  few  document^  to  uacc 
the  p^ter  in  his  worica  and  earocr  from  hia  odtKation  under  Alvuc 
Vivarint  and  Cima  to  hia  death  at  Lorctto,  and  to  intafprtt  the  nun 
from  hia  worH.  Mr  Beremon  eapedalty  hat  explamed  the  unique 
podtion  which  Lodo  occupies  in  theVemtiui  School  of  the  sixteenth 
cmtarT*  *nd  has  laid  considerable  Hreai  Bpoo  hia  connection  with 
the  Catholic  reaction,  or  at  least  upon  the  analoipes  which  may  be 
traced  in  his  work  to  aoiae  of  the  tendencies  of  die  caitier  phases  of 
that  moi'cmcnL 

Towards  the  end  of  the  (ifteenlh  and  br^nning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  there  iiere  two  rival  schoob  of  painting  in  Venice.  The 
one,  oviginating  in  part  From  Padua  and  headed  by  the  Bellini,  was 
the  more  powerful  and  popular,  more  in  accorthnce  with  the  spirit 

^Zjmmw  UiU:  9»  £st^  i'm  C^nitrmtht  Art  Critkim  (G.   ?-  PutMm's 
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K>1  ibc  Rcruiuaiire ;  ihe  other^  which  had  uUcn  in  Murjino  undci 
the  Vivarini,  and  w^is  novp-  led  by  AlvJae  Vivarini,  u-as  atwAyt  more 
ftrchaic  and  more  c^^HsentiAlly  religroti)!.  It  was  from  thr  fomicr  school 
that  GioTgion^,  'ritun,  An<t  the  great  masters  of  Venetian  art  sprang. 
On  the  deaih  of  Alvise  VivAiini  his  school  was  mostly  merged  into 
that  of  Giovanni  Bellini ;  Lorcnio  Lotto  nionc  carried  on  its  tmdilions 
into  the  epoch  of  tht^  full  Renaissanct^  :indf  with  all  the  |>c:rft:ct 
powe  and  the  technical  mastery  of  the  sixteenth  century,  stUl  shows 
traces  of  the  duuactemtic  fonm  and  accessories  and  colouring  cf 
the  earlier  school.  And,  in  this,  Lotto  stands  alone  amongst  Venetian 
aitjsttof  his  day.  Mr.  Bcrcnson  notes  a  certain  analogy  between 
Lotto  and  Carlo  Crivelli,  who  had  pcrtiaps  been  the  fellow-pupdl  of 
Lotto's  master  -Mvise  under  Giovanni  and  Antonioda  Murano ;  "  the 
one  in  oertain  aspects  se^ms  but  the  rcincamaiton  in  an  Advanced 
iK^  of  the  oilier."  Like  Crivell;,  Lotto  finally  reaiovcd  from  Venice 
to  the  ^farchcs  of  iVncona,  thua  cafiying  on  the  Murone&c  itadittonj 
like  Crivetli,  too,  Lotto  at  times  shoe's  certain  Umbrian  inilucncca 
in  hU  wof  k. 

Familiar  examples  of  TA)tto'a  student  period  are  the  littk-  *'St. 
Jerome  "  of  the  I-ouvre,  the  "  Danae "  already  mentioned,  and  thp 
"Head  of  a  Bearded  Man''  at  Hampton  (?oiirt.  'Phis  portrait  is 
thoirouj[h1yin  the  styleof  the  earlier  VcnetianSi  but  far  more  individu- 
alised and  showing  a  more  pn>found  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
person  represented  ;  the  Andrea  Odofii  is  a  considerably  later  work. 
There  i*  a  complete 'deartli  of  four  years,  150S-12,  l>elween  these 
early  works  and  ihc  long  scries  of  the  artist's  matured  productions. 
In  the  meantime  a  ne«'  element  liad  been  added  to  the  making  of 
Lotto ;  he  had  worked  under  K^pliael  in  the  Vatican,  and  had 
pvobably  spent  these  jrcars  at  Rome.  ASIicn  he  appears  again,  it  ia 
no  longer  as  a  sttident  but  a:^  a  master ;  he  lias  po.'i&ed  with  a  bound 
into  the  perfected  ait  of  the  complete  RvnaJs&ance.  It  would  iieem 
that  Ihc  more  robust  acliool  of  Bellini  could  not  so  receive  the  alien 
Umbrian  influence.  A  call  to  Rome  was  usually  of  very  doubtful 
benefit  to  Venetian  painters.  About  the  same  time  a  follower  of 
Bdliiii  and  C^lorgione,  Scbastiano  Lueiani,  who  like  lx>tto  f>ad  Jirst 
followed  Cima  (the  chief  pupil  and  ussi^iant  of  Alviic),  but  had  thtn 
Iclk  him  to  join  the  mote  popular  school,  came  to  Rome,  and  ftoon 
lost  almost  all  his  Venetian  traditions*  becoming  at  List  a  mere 
imitator  (though  always  a  most  powerful  one)  first  of  Raphael  and 
then  of  Michael  Angela  Lotto,  on  the  other  hand,  returned  to  the 
north  from  Rcme  with  his  own  Venetian  j>ersonaliiy  in  art  fierfcctcd, 
but  with  a  retinement  and  a  spiritual  gtace  aiuj[ht  from  RaphaeL 
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Th«re  tre  no  MadonMS  in  xht  wliole  range  of  Venedan  trt  more 
lovdy  ihan  those  in  the  ihrcc  great  alcar-ptcccs  at  Beifpuno,  m  which 
Lotto  now  poured  out  th^  ncu-  poctiy  of  his  sou!.  There  ts  a  Trcsh- 
ncss  and  brightness  about  tljeni  which  we  acarccly  fiM  in  his  bier 
alur  pieces  ^IcndtJ  though  these  often  arc  ;  ihey  art;  more  tyrioLl, 
more  ftec  and  almost  Joyous,  Lotto's  angcU»  even  to  the  end  of  his 
carcci,  breathe  fortli  a  purely  Rapltaelcsque  tcndctneKt  and  gr^c 
quite  unlike  tlioac  of  any  otJier  Vei^etUti  muter  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  lit  his  '*  Santa  Convcr^juonc  "  at  VicnnA,  where  the  Angel 
crowns  the  Modontm  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  in  the  *'  Motivity  **  at 
Brescia^  in  his  ^Annunciations  "at  Reconiti  uid  Ponteranicat  they  aro 
spiritual  beings  of  sufpaissing  beauty.  Hit  Saafi  Ct>/itvrrasff>ni  nri*^ 
like  those  of  the  other  Venetians  meetings  of  loifJy  and  dtg^nifiefl 
persons  in  beautiful  landscapes,  but  the  poetry  that  in.spirca  them  is 
that  of  the  Umbrian  iauda  instead  of  Tuscan  ImUtUa  or  tanwm  a 
baih. 

There  are  no  specimens  of  Lotto^s  sacred  lectures  in  the  National 
Caller}'  oral  Hampton  Court,  though  his  spirithas  just  touched  Catena's 
**St  Jerome"  in  the  former  colli^ction  and  Palma's"Holy  Famfly'in 
the  latter ;  it  is  shown  in  the  bright  and  gay  colouring,  the  peculiar 
scarlet  and  blue  whicli  Ixpteiuo  and  the  earliest  Venetians  lo^^ed, 
and  in  t^c  strongly  maikcd  play  of  lights.  Exquisite  though  his 
religious  pictures  arc,  It  is  especially  his  portraits  which  place  Lotto 
amongst  the  world's  greatest  artists.  It  is  his  sensitireness,  some- 
times almost  morbid,  and  his  great  pyschological  skill  that  make 
these  portr^ts  so  man-ellots.  Morellt  ha-*  obscncd,  "To  ur>dcr* 
stand  Italiau  history  it  is  absolutely  pccesaaiy  to  Mudy  portraits,  both 
male  and  female;  for  some  portion  of  the  history  of  the  period 
is  always  written  in  those  faecs  if  wc  orily  knew  how  lo  read  it/  ' 

Th^  burden  of  these  portnuts  of  Lotto^  is  tliat  all  Italy  wo*;  not 
then  so  corrupt  as  wo  sometimes  incline  to  suppose  ;  there  were  mei^ 
and  women  untainted  liy  its  vices,  as  the  mt*ml>cr*  of  the  famoui; 
Roman  Oratory  of  l>ivine  I^ve ;  there  were  priwls  and  prelaiei  ful! 
of  apostolic  fervour  and  pure  zeal,  even  while  the  Medici  and  the 
Famese  sat  upon  the  Papal  throne.  Ixiok  at  llie  "  Prothonotary 
Apo&tolic  "  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  "  Dominican  Monk  "  at  Treviso, 
the  "  Venetian  Ecclesiastics  Distributing  Alms  Xo  the  Poor "  in  the  S* 
Antonino  altarpiece  of  SS,  Giovanni  e  Paolo— these  are  the  new 
clergy  arising,  as  the  Rome  of  the  Borgios  passed  away,  to  perform 
within  the  church  what  Luther  was  professedly  doing  mihout. 
Equally  admirable  are  LoUo's  portraits  of  the  iaity,  men  and  women ; 
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Cftch  tdU  u«  &  tire  hUtory,  ft  soul's  comedy  or  tragedy  fl«  the  case 
tiuy  be,  Mr.  Bertnww  well  remarks  : — ''Tlicy  liuve  all  th(-  intere^l 
of  pcTBonftJ  confcMicns.  Never  belbre  or  since  has  anyone  brought 
out  on  ihc  hzc  more  of  ihc  inner  life.*'  The  comedy  is  perhaps 
rarer,  but  wc  may  find  it  in  the  picture  at  Madrid  of  the  *^  Bridegroom 
And  Bride,'*uponw}iom  Cupid  is  laying  a  fiovrcry  yoke  with  a  tly  joke 
at  the  expense  of  the  former,  and  in  the  poriraii  at  Bergamo  of  a 
stout  middle^ed  Udy  ir)i^g  de^iK-raicly  lo  look  rcmantic  by  niouii- 
lighL  But,  as  a  rule,  there  is  ad  Air  of  almoftt  oppressive  sadness 
about  Lotto's  sitters,  as  though  the  painta"*  own  meLuicholy  view  of 
life  ntadc  him  read  a  Uiilc  of  his  ovm  morbid  self-eoruciouiness  and 
hi>  religious  aspiration^s  into  them.  Thew  poniaJu  all  inet-itabty 
duggc^t  stome  romantic  of  fanciful  inlctprcUtiwi.  Thu^  Mo(c:IIi 
rcMis  tvro  Morici  of  hopeless  love  and  untimely  lost  into  two 
pathetic  picture!  of  MArow-^trickcn  men  in  the  prime  of  lifc^  which 
are  in  th«  Borgh<s<w  and  Uoria  g^leriea;  and  Mr.  Berenson  discov«n 
in  that  most  beautlfiil  family  gronp  in  our  National  nallrty  the 
hbtory  of  a  Kt^nnttve  man  and  a  lesi  rdined  wife  Miftened  into 
sympathy  with  him.* 

There  is  another  Venetian  master  whose  works  someiimes  aiford 
similar  soul  revdations— the  elder  Bonifa^o  Veronese.  The  whole 
puboi  and  tragedy  of  a  girVs  niincd  life  is  ^-ritlcn  upon  the  face  of 
the  younger  vx>man  lUteninjc  to  the  tnusic>  in  his  "  Dii'Ci  and 
Lazarus "  in  the  Venetian  Academy. 

The  three  picture-s  in  llie  National  Gallery  fairly  well  represent 
Uiii  section  of  Lotto's  work — the  Paduan  professor,  Agostino  della 
Torre,  with  his  more  commercial  brother,  two  naturally  uncongenial 
nature:!  tuned  by  aflcctitm  into  sympaihelic  harmony ;  tlie  Verteti^i 
husband  and  wife  Moated  ai  the  table  wliile  their  little  ones  pkty  with 
the  chctiiei — Utc  liuiitMiiU  TliII  of  Initio's  chaiactcn»tic  9|nntual 
Mkdncsj  and  )-^mlng,  the  wife  not  quite  able  to  enter  into  his 
thoughts;  and  the  ascetic  prothonotSLry  apostolic  Ciuluin{x  The 
fluttering  IcUetK  on  Giuli^no's  tahle  are  characteristic  of  Lotto's  rc^- 
les&n*^.  He  ]0¥e«  to  introduce  such  things  into  hLt  picture^  atid, 
above  all,  the  falling  petals  of  roses — in  the  same  nervous  wa)  as  a 
man  fidgets  with  paper  or  pulls  to  pieces  a  flower.  Lotto  scatten 
roses  about  the  steps  of  Mary's  throne  with  a  lavish  hand  in 
some  of  his  Madonnas — there  is  a  lo^^Iy  instance  in  the  picture  at 
S.  Bernardino  in  Bergamo — and  this  tendency  grew  in  him  until  in 
the  Madonna  of  the  Rosary  at  Cingoli,  one  of  his  latest  works  not 

'  tMrttt*  l4i4r,  p.  319. 
■  JiiUUm  J^nters.     Vol  i.  ppu  ajj,  a^     Lfrtruff  latt$^  p>  yn. 
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only  are  Madonna  and  her  Saints  vorshippcd  in  a  rosc-fp^dcn,  upon 
the  branches  of  which  liiilc  lectures  of  the  nrteen  mysteries  arc 
hung,  but  ilic  cherubs  liave  fine  fun  viUh  the  roses,  pelting  the  Mem 
DomlnicAii  witli  the  peuh  or  politely  cifTcring  a  peculiarly  ehoica 
flower  to  the  Virgin  Sjicrandia. 

There  i^  finally,  one  more  picture  iliAt  bears  Lotto's  name  at 
Hampton  Court — the  "Concert" — ^which  «Tii  regarded  by  MorL'tli 
OS  an  old  copy  of  eome  lotl  work  by  Lotto.  Although  probably  not 
to  bf^  connrclod  In  nny  w^y  %vith  this  painter,  it  lit  interecting  aft  the 
Tppre^entaiiveof  a  ])r<^ulmr  rla^t  tif  vrry  fascinaling  pictures  which 
are  really  painted  poems  in  praise  of  music  By  a  curious  coinci- 
dence the  author«hi;>  of  all  the  be^ktiown  specimens  of  tliis  class 
lA  a  miuer  of  dispute— the  "Monk  at  the  Harpsichord''  and  the 
"Three  Ages"  in  the  Pitti  Palace  arc  striking  inttiinces.  Each 
seems  to  interpret  the  inlluenoe  of  an  identical  itirain  of  music  upon 
three  difTcrcnt  t>*pc3  of  chaiacicr,  or  upon  a  similar  chaiacter  at 
tijiee different  q)ochs  in  life.  TJie  "Concert"  at  Hampton  Court 
is  very  iiimilar  to  the  "Three  Ages"  of  the  Pilli;  but  a  girl  now 
holds  the  muKic,  and  glances  shyly  at  the  repre^tcntative  of  the  second 
age  who  is  lookijig  over  her  shoulder.  |[  was  surely  a  juft  instinct 
that  prompted  the  ani.su  to  keep  to  three  figures  in  ihcive  painted 
poems,  like  the  three  lines  of  tht-  Italian  teraa  rinui ;  or,  as  here,  only 
to  add  A  fourth  (like  a  line  rhyming,  «o  to  bpeak,  nith  the  socondX 
0^  though  to  clofic  the  canto  or,  pcrhnp.%  s"ggct»t  Another  of  a  mora 
passionate  kind-  When  more  figures  are  introduced,  as  in  the 
"Music  Lesson,"  by  some  rather  second-rate  follower  of  Titian  m 
the  National  Cal]vr}'i  the  etf^'ct  of  the  whole  >k  weakened,  like  the 
caudated  sonnet  or  Fh«?  rhyming  couplet  that  some  Eliutbethirt 
writers  added  to  the  terva  rimit  in  their  adaptations  of  that  measure 
to  English  poetry. 

There  are  otha  and  greater  pictures  which  arc  so  connected  with 
contemporary  events  as  to  fill  the  same  pincc  in  the  history  of  the 
lienAiKnnce  as  the  lyrics  of  the  Eli^bcthan  drama  do  to  the  plays 
in  which  they  occur.  Sucli  wtjrks  as  Hottictlli's  "  Nativit)-/'  with  its 
allegorical  be^ng  upon  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI^  and 
Mantcgna's  •*  Madonna  of  llie  Mctory/'  hiding  the  disgrace  of 
Fomovo  bcncAlh  the  splendour  ol  ari,  are  tlie  painted  IjTicswiih  vhich 
tliat  subtle  dr4niaiiKt,  IJamcdio,  lias  adgmed  her  tragedy  of  luUy'a 
downfall.  Compared  to  them,  these  pictures  upon  music  are  like  the 
lighter  madrigals  of  the  Etij^abcrthan  songbooks  ui  thai  same  grcai 
period  of  our  lilcmiure. 

EDHUfKD  O.  OARDNEK. 
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ALOKG  ilretch  of  bore  Ldno^hire  coa&t— «n1y  stndhilU  and 
sea.  A  safe  coast  to  a  landsman's  <?ye,  till  he  Icams  better. 
Lifeboats  are  numerous  here,  and  so  arc  men  to  nian  th^Rin  Ke\'cr 
sigrwl  from  that  se^  appeals  for  help  in  vain  \  the  None  blood 
springs  mstinctivcly  Co  the  struggle  ^ith  wind  and  wave,  despite  the 
heavy  toll  taken  by  the  sea  of  the  men  of  the  old  breed. 

To-ntght  a  goodly  number  of  that  &amc  capable  breed  stood  in 
groups  on  ihc  shore,  eyeing  the  fierce  sea  that  thundered  along  the 
beach  with  Qoih  of  white  surfinthcdailcncss.  Now  and  then  a  clot  of 
flying  foam  struck  the  cheek  with  a  stinging  slap  like  a  bunch  of 
nettles,  and  the  vind  hnd  the  scream  ofa  sword  cuning  the  air 

But  the  fiahci-Toik  stood  impa^aivi^  iudilTeitint  bo  fkr  as  tbcni- 
Klrca  were  coocerncd  lo  the  wild  »toruK  They  were  watclujig  fof 
the  return  of  the  Itfcl^ocit,  which  had  gone  out  lo  a  drifting  disabled 
r<s:tci.  Occanonally  one  or  <nh<rr  of  the  men  spot  thoughtfully  on 
the  rattling  shingle,  exchanged  a  word  or  tvo  wlih  his  comt^idcc,  and 
then  rosumed  his  Mlcat  wnich.  The  race  is  tacttum.  That  sea 
needi  too  strong  a  grip  on  oar  and  helm  for  breath  to  l>e  wasted  in 
idle  chatter,  and  thus  to  speak  little  becomes  a  habit. 

There  were  scattered  dwellings  along  the  shore  :  fishermen's 
cottages,  a  farm  or  two,  and  fanbei  away  on  the  right  the  dim  lights 
of  a  rilbge.  Tlie  one-ttoiied  cotuge  nearest  to  the  beach  was  more 
btilli&ntly  illuminated  than  ary,  for  most  of  the  others  showed  only 
the  ted  glow  of  lirelight ;  whereas  from  this,  through  the  parted 
curtains  and  under  the  door^  bright  beams  streamed  out  into  the  night 
Vet  those  homes  showed  faces  of  children  at  the  windows  and  shadows 
of  women's  Agures.  Thiscotta^ealonehadnosignotUfe.  Nevcnhdcss 
there  was  life  wilhin^anddeaih.  llieman,  afishennan,  haddied  that 
afternoon,  and  hia  widow  sut  by  the  firekccinng  hi3dcadi-w^tdi,a4  vaa 
the  custom.  Sbc  was  a  comely  woman,  young  and  lissom,  with  grave 
^cs  and  smoothly  banded  K^tr  of  a  lustrous  brown.  Sitting;  there 
gSiing  into  the  fUmes,  hvr  hondc  lyii>g  loosely  on  her  bp,  &he  uas 
weU-nigh  as  motionless  a«  the  dead  man  who  lay  on  the  bed  in  suck 
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poor  sutc  as  the  scanty  pur%  of  a  fisbcnnAn  allowed.  He  hid  been 
carefully  tended"  was  carefully  tended  eveii  now.  The  sheet  over 
htm  g1f*amed  white  as  the  foam  fl>-ing  over  his  foof;  the  plate  of  salt 
on  his  bnast  was  of  curious  old  cbiiu  borrowed  from  a  neighbour  \ 
and  the  two  taU  candks  burning  ai  bU  feet  were  of  wax.  The  room 
had  been  cleared  oT  all  furniture  xarc  thrcv  or  four  chair^  ttie  laU 
Dutch  clock,  and  the  table  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  On  this  tabic, 
bc«idc:s  the  two  candles,  wa«  placed  food  for  the  t^eighboura  vfha 
would  share  ihe  widow's  watch. 

T\\t  cottage  was  very,  very  silent,  in  strange  contract  to  lh« 
turmoil  of  the  storm  wHhout,  Only  the  babbling  of  the  fire  broke 
the  stillness,  for  thf  riock  had  lie^n  stopped  at  the  hour  of  death. 

Presently  there  came  i  kiioclc  at  the  door.  The  woman  rose  and 
opened  it,  admitting  a  gust  of  wind  and  a  whirtins  ball  of  foam  that 
struck  the  fioor  and  by  quivering,  its  iridescent  bubbles  shining  in 
the  Ut^ht  of  the  guttering  candles.  A  Utile  lad  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

"  Mother  says '^  he  began. 

*■  Coom  in»"  said  the  woman  in  pleasant  friendly  tones,  "  ih'  open 
door  makes  ih'  cannels  swecl.    Coom  in  wi'  ihce ! " 

The  boy  obeyed  with  a  half-scared  glance  at  the  stark  ligur^  on 
the  bed,  53  quiet  under  the  white  drapery  that  stirred  and  fluttered 
in  the  strong  whisitinggmt  from  the  door, 

"Mother  saya  hooUl  coom  an"  set  wi'  tJiec  by-an'by,  but 
feyther'a  i'  th'  lifeboat  an*  they  think  as  it's  coooning  back,  an'  so  boo's 
watching  for  tt,  an'  a'  tb'  neighbours  wi'  her.  They'll «'  coom  ir»  by- 
an'-hy." 

"  Tell  thy  mother  hoc  needna  hurry.  This  isna  th'  first  wake  as 
I've  kept.     Stay,  here's  summat  fui  theeceo,  Joe." 

She  took  from  the  Cable  a  piece  of  coarse  cake^  The  lad  receired 
it  with  a  word  of  thanks,  and  disappeorett  into  the  faam-fi>e<cked 
darkness,  the  clatter  of  his  clogs  soon  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  storm 
that  filled  the  air. 

The  woman  closed  the  door»  shutting  out  the  sounds  of  the  wild 
tii^t  Throwing  an  arnirut  of  driftwood  on  the  dying  coals,  she  n^X 
down  again  in  the  rocking-chaii  beside  the  iire. 

The  wood  began  to  burn  with  the  soft  beautiful  violet  aiid 
sapphire  flames  of  ship  logs,  and  fragments  of  boats  tossed  on  tbe 
waves  till  the  salt  sea  has  penetrated  erery  Jibre ;  and  the  thou^ts  in 
the  woman's  soul  rose  and  flamed  loo,  coloured  by  the  alt  of  life  as 
the  driftwood  flames  by  the  salt  of  the  sea,  and  swaying  as  the 
wind  Jn  tlie  chimney  swa)^d  those  Hickering  tongues  of  cban|;ing  light 
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She  bad  been  married  three  yean,  and  the  r»an  hod  been  ^  good 
huftb;tnd ;  that  la^  he  bad  meant  to  be  a  good  hmband,  but 
he  waa  not  the  man  she  had  n-inhcd  to  mArr)-.  He  bad  woo  her 
by  a  lie-  Here  the  driftwood  fUm^  turned  violet,  and  the  watcher's 
thoughts  took  that  deep  tinge 

She  looked  into  the  past,  She  saw  herself  and  Stephen  her 
sailoT-Iover  planning  their  future  together  in  the  little  Ma]>ort  tovrn, 
vhose  lights  couM  be  faintly  descried  beyond  those  of  the  village. 
Then  the  fisherman  who  Tiere  lay  dead  told  her  Stephen  was 
manied  to  a  woman  at  Whitehaven,  and  she  t>elie\\-d  ihc  tale.  So  it 
happened  that  when  the  sailor  next  came  home,  he  found  his  quaint 
giAs  of  cora!  and  rare  shelb,  boxes  of  sandalwood  and  lacquer  and 
moihercf-pcarl.  all  t^ailmg  for  hfni ;  but  his  sweetheart  was  not 
i^'aiting.    She  had  nunicd  the  ftshemutTi. 

The  violet  Dames  deej>ened  in  colour  and  the  wotnan's  thoughts 
deepened  too.  Well  she  icmtcubercd  packing  ihost:  ^jiAb  on  the  ere 
of  her  niJTiiage,  Each  ^parate  gift  meant  a  dctd  hope  as  &hc  Ltjd  it 
in  the  box,  and  tlic  whole  wu  the  burial  of  her  youth.  The  flames 
sank  lower.  She  saw  in  them  her  home-coniing  to  this  cottage,  aad 
her  husband's  exultation  as  he  confessed  the  lie  by  which  he  hod 
gained  her.  Probably  he  himself  did  not  realise  either  the  effect  of 
his  confession  or  the  enormity  of  his  offence,  li  the  returning  oflhe 
gifts  had  been  btirial  of  yoath,  this  wa^  heaping  the  clods  over  life 
itself. 

Aitcr  that  nothing  seemed  to  matter  much  ;  not  even  Stephen's 
bitter  reproaches  when,  on  hiG  return,  he  sought  her  out  and  leamt 
why  he  had  been  forsaken.  His  words  fell  on  her  ears  as  from  a 
distAcce.  He  was  still  in  life,  and  she  was  surely  dead.  Of  what 
use  was  it  to  reproach  a  dead  woman  ? 

Since  then  she  had  not  seen  Hni.  She  had  heard  of  him  now 
and  then  casually.  He  was  not  married-  He  sermcd  to  harbour  2 
fierce  resentment  against  her,  the  resentment  of  that  slow  northern 
blood  that  is  so  fitithful  And  so  unforgiving.  Thus  much  she  gathered 
from  those  who  &oa)4:iime3  saw  himi 

For  the  rest,  she  had  been  a  good  wife  to  the  man  stte  married. 
Gating  into  the  viclet  flames,  nowlighteningagain^frhc  recalled  the  three 
year)  of  her  life  inth  him.  She  bad  kept  his  house  in  order  and 
comfort.  Was  it  her  fault  that  she  had  changed  from  a  smiling  rose- 
flushed  girl  to  a  still  cold  woman?  H&  had  resented  the  change^ 
had  eirpccted  the  eyes  that  looked  on  Stephen  would  look  on  him 
with  the  same  lieht  in  them.  How  could  they?  He  bad  swom. 
raved  got  drunk,  struck  her.     Then  had  sullejily  acquiesced-     Vet 
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the  would  glftdly  have  felt  differently  had  that  been  pocable,  ton  she 
clearly  saw  hcf  huiband^  many  finc^  <jualities.  He  had  been  a  btave 
m^rxt  self-forgetful  when  duty  csJIcd  him.  Ever  one  of  llic  first  to 
respond  to  the  lifeboat  signAl ;  often,  too,  she  remembered,  when  he 
was  but  Just  ashore,  irct,  tired,  hungry.  Vcs,  she  remembered 
him  turning  instantly,  silently  from  lib  own  Ovor  i  fruin  foodf 
wairotli,  dry  clothca,  to  ukc  his  place  amoifg  the  liCc-aAvcrv  arKl 
Utttlc  afresh  wiih  wind  and  scou  Did  he  not  lie  dead  yonder  on  the 
bed  from  injijncs  received  three  weclct;  ago,  when  ihc  lifeboat  turned 
over  in  the  surf?     He  Imd  died  as  nobly  and  vrcll  as  any  soldier. 

Yei^  he  hitd  poisessed  great  <]iEalilicf.  Why  could  he  not  have 
marri*^  <£ome  one  else  ?  If  only  he  hsd  married  someone  else  I  The 
pity  of  it  all  1 

The  driftnood  flames  «hot  up  higher,  little  flashes  of  siar-hkc  Uue 
playing  b  ilie  violet.  The  woman  rose  with  a  sudden  impslse  of 
re^ct  and  compassion*  Not  that  she  could  ever  have  fclE  difTcrcnt^. 
^'  Love  will  not  be  constrained  by  mastery  "  any  more  now  than  in  the 
days  of  Chaucer  or  in  any  day  that  ever  davncd  on  earth.  But  the 
pity  of  it  all  I  At  least  she  necxi  not  weary  the  soul  on  its  death- 
journey*  Whatever  burdens  it  might  have  to  bear,  her  own  wrong 
should  net  be  one  of  ihem. 

Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  locking  at  the  gnm  outline 
beneath  the  sheet,  she  addressed  the  dead  man.  "1  bear  thee  no 
grudge,"  she  said  solemnly.  "  Mind  that,  I  bear  ihcc  no  grudge. 
'Tis  o'er  an*  done  vi'," 

As  the  sound  of  her  voice  ceased,  the  silence  in  the  cottage 
seemed  more  inlense.  \\'iihoult  the  crash  of  the  bicakcrx  miiiglcd 
witli  the  screaming  >vhistle  of  the  wind  in  one  continuous  uproar. 
There  came  a  sudden  rattle  of  »le«t  on  window  nnd  roof  like  a 
diseharge  of  musket  r}'. 

*'  Tis  o*er  an^  done  wi',"  repeated  tlie  woman,  llien  the  turned 
away  and  once  more  sat  down  in  the  rocking-chair  by  the  hearth. 

The  driftwood  flames  were  burning  brightly.  From  violet  they 
had  clianged  to  vivid  jewel-blue— the  colour  of  the  summer  heaven-^ 
blue  as  the  sapphire  pavement  of  the  Lord  in  Sinai ;  ard  the 
woman *5  thoughts  took  heaven's  colour  too  as  that  bine  glitter  flamed 
an<l  danced  upward.  Her  marriage  vas  over  and  done  with.  She 
was  free,  and  Stephen  was  still  unwedded.  Why  i^hould  not  the 
blossoming-time  come  again?  To  the  earth  the  miracle  of  the 
spring-tide  returns  yearly.  Is  there  no  miracle  for  human  lives? 
Must  they  alone  unceasingly  endure  the  winter  of  their  discontent? 
As  the  sapphire  flames  rose  and  fell,  the  eyes  looking  on  them  beheld 
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foil  vinODS  tsUintng  in  tKcir  blue  brillirmcjr*  The  quay  m  lite  seaport 
town  where  the  ships  came  liome,  and  Stephen  leapt  ashore  bronired 
an^i  laughing,  and  she  stood  wailing  for  htm.  Why  should  she  not 
wxiX  there  again  for  Mm?  lA^y  shouM  rol  th«4e  three  past  yeara 
drop  out  of  their  lives  like  an  evil  dream  of  the  mghc?  A  faini 
shadow  toon  to  he  forgouen^pa&sint;  away  in  happiness  z%  the 
bleached,  scarred  wood  was  passing  Away  in  ndiant  blue  flame.  She 
told  herself  that  she  would  forget,  would  return  lo  the  little  seaport 
whieh  had  been  her  home  and  was  still  Stephen's,  and  roight^— 

Thus  dreaming,  her  lips  took  the  old  happy  cun-es;  her  eyes 
smiled  into  the  lovely  dancing  l^ames^  seeing  in  that  shimmeritig 
sapphire  the  civiay  with  its  lapping  waves,  herself  waitingi  Vi'atching 
the  approaching  boat  drawing  nearer— ncarcr,  Stephen  spiinging 
ashore 

What  vras  that?  Ilie  click  of  the  latch  as  tlie  door  opened, 
admitting  a  gust  of  wind  that  rushed  in,  blowing  the  dtiftwood 
flames  to  indigo.  With  the  wind  a  man  entered  also,  dosing  the 
door  behind  him  \  a  big,  fair  man,  with  wide  blue  eyes  and  a  death- 
like look  of  utter  exhaustion  upon  his  face.  Evidently  he  was  one 
of  the  shipwrecked  crew,  for  as  he  stood  there  in  shirt  and  trousers, 
bareheaded  and  barefooted^  the  sea-water  ran  off  htm  in  streams, 
gathering  round  his  feet  in  a  gleaming  pool 

The  woman  started  from  her  chair,  and  for  an  instant  stared  at 
him  in  mute  lern>r-  Had  Stephen's  wraitli  come  to  tell  her  he  was 
drowned  ?  Tliat  could  be  no  living  man  standing  there  so  wet  and 
white  and  silent,  with  that  strange  fDced  gaae* 

She  moved  forwaid. 

"  Stephen  ! "  she  said.    *'  Oh,  Stephen  t " 

He  passed  the  lock  of  hts  hand  over  his  forehead  confusedly,  as 
though  dazed,  and  she  saw  a  dark  bruise  on  one  temple. 

"  Li* !  "  Ite  responded  vaguely,  yet  with  the  light  of  recognition 
coming  into  his  eyes.  "Wliy,  Lii,  I  didna'  know  t  wur  i'  thy 
hoasc ! " 

Then  he  looked  at  the  outlined  ligvrc  on  the  bed. 

t'' He's  dead/*  she  said,  following  tlic  glance.     *' He  dce*d  this 
afternoon.     Art  tha  hurt,  Stephen  ?  " 
For  he  slightly  swayed  as  he  itood, 
*'  I'm  fair  spent,  lass,  wi'  fighting  wind  an'  wave.* 
She  put  an  arm  round  him  to  help  him  to  the  rocking-chair,  into 
which  he  dropped  as  a  man  drops  when  the  strength  overtaxed  for 
many  hours  fails  suddenly.    His  old  sweetheart  hastily  set  on  the 
Jirc  the  pot  of  l>roEh  that  was  sUnding  on  the  hearth. 
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"  Itll  be  hot  i'  a  mtnute^"  sl»c  did.  **  lH  get  a  waxm  Uuwl  to 
wrap  round  tbcc" 

Fcir  gnppcd  her  \taui  Ai  aTic  spoke,  fo  wlulc  and  gh«tty  dtd 
Stcplicn  look  AS  lie  leant  bock  in  ihc  chjitr  with  closed  Cfcs  and  that 
indefinable  helplessness  about  him  which  betokcna  dingerous  prostA- 
tion.  In  the  cupboard  was  h«r  huaband'e  whisky  flask.  She  poiirod 
some  of  the  fpitil  into  x  teacup  and  held  It  10  the  exhausted  n^an'c 
lips- 

"  Tale  a  sup  o'  thU,  Sleeve,"*  she  implored,  and  bcf  wrice  reacfe. 
ing  his  dulled  senses,  Stephen  opened  hi«  eyes  ami  drank  a  little. 
For  a  moment  the  whiitky  revived  him.  He  looked  at  her  vith  ibc 
tender  gluKe  she  remembered  of  old. 

"  I  bear  thee  no  goidgc,  Uhs  ! "  he  said ;  and  cold  tenor  sated 
her,  for  had  she  not  said  these  very  words  in  faicwell  to  the  dead 
imn  lying  over  there  motionless  beneath  the  sheet?  Was  Stephen 
Likewise  bidding  her  farewell  ? 

Vainly  she  tried  to  make  him  swallow  more.  The  door, 
imperfectly  shut,  swung  open  under  the  prc^ure  of  the  sea-wind 
without,  and  a  skirling  cloud  of  sleet  blew  in,  Ealling  about  them  like 
snow, 

*'Sec  th' May  Ljtoisom?"  lie  muttered  feebly,  ai  she  pushed  the 
door  to  and  laiched  it  with  hei  disengaged  hand-  '^It  vrhltena  a* 
ih'  place.     I  alUis  towd  ihcc  we'd  be  wed  in  May," 

Hb  head  fcU  heavily  on  her  shoulder  and  he  sighed  once  or 
twic&  Then  he  becanio  very  stilU  There  was  a  soft  rush  as  of 
filing  leaves — the  driftwood  fire  crumbling  ftiddcnTy  into  grey  ash, 
little  glitters  of  blue  and  violet  flame  darting  upft-anl  Thae  sank, 
leaving  only  glowing  flsh  that  threw  a  faint  warm  light  ovtr  the  droop* 
ing  head  of  the  miin  And  tbf!  siricJcen  face  of  the  woman  Mippruting 
him— a  lace  hardly  less  deathlike  than  his, 

"Stephen  I ''  she  laid  in  a  whisper  thai  had  ilie  keenness  of  pain, 
**  Stephen  i "    But  there  was  no  answer. 

Presently  the  door  ojHrned  once  more  and  a  ne^bbour  entered, 
excited  and  voluble. 

*•  Ell,  Ih'  lifeboat's  back  aVeet  wi"  ih'cre*'  an'  a*,  but  they've  lossen 
oneo'th'  shipwrecked  men— bssen  him  ashore  !  He's  wandered  off- 
Why,  hast  iha  getten  him  here?"  approaching  the  two,  "Eh, 
woman  I "  in  art  awed  voice,  "  he's  dead  I " 

*■  Ay,"  dully,  "  he  wur  spent.    An"— so  am  I ! " 

C   t.  ANTKOfiUS. 
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SOCIAL  life  in  Bntnin  ha^  g^^^tly  rh.inged  in  mAny  retp€Ctt 
during  the  decades  falling  xvithin  \\v^  Viclorun  spin.  And 
the  younger  gcneriLCioa  have,  perhaps,  little  or  no  idea  as  to  the 
multtplidly  of  rough  and  ready  ways  and  habits  which  have  grom 
out  cf  dale  in  the  course  of  tlie  reigi).  Vcl  many  manners,  amilBC' 
menls,  superstitions,  and  obwklc  cusloms  which  excite  expressions 
of  horror  or  d^msion  when  accideEitally  brought  to  light  in  some 
benighted  comer  of  the  land  wc  live  in--such  as  the  recent  outcrop 
of  cock-fighting  in  the  Black  Country,  for  example — were  almost 
mailers  ol  e\'eryday  life  and  habiB  amongst  large  bodies  of  the 
people  fifty  or  sixty  years  aga 

Hanging  judges  justified  their  existence  for  some  lime  after  the 
eomiii^  ill  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  public  «cnUaient  in  1816  bad 
reached  a  point  Aufficieiiily  sensitlre  to  be  shocked  by  the  »trin^ng 
up  of  half  a  doeen  men  and  four  vrcmen  in  London  one  morning 
beforo  breakfast,  though  up  to  1824  there  remained  a^^  offences 
which  were  made  capital  by  the  bwii.  ''  In  the  seven  yean  from 
1S19  to  1^35,  there  were  in  England  579  executions,  and  of  the 
wretched  criminals  hanged  less  than  onclifth  were  murderers,  the 
remainder  being  strangled  for  such  cnmcs  as  burglary,  cattle  stealing, 
arson,  forf^ery,  uttering  false  notes,  hor^e  stealing,  robbery^  sacrikse, 
and  sheep  stealing.**  One  woman,  who  had  lifted  a  piece  of  ciclh 
valued  at  Sr.,  from  a  shop-door  in  Ludgate  HiUj  London,  in  iSiS, 
while  wandering  about  with  a  starving  child  in  her  arms,  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  jury  strongly  recommended  her 
to  mercy  on  account  of  her  previous  good  character,  but  the  judge — 
a  Tcry  Jeffreys  in  severity— refused  to  endorse  the  -ecommeTidaiion  ; 
mother  and  child  were  parted  ai  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  and  the 
former  launched  into  eternity  in  sight  of  the  in(ant,  whose  lips  were 
yet  wci  with  \\%  mother's  milkn 

Senseless  severity  continued  iJtc  distlnguiaihiiig  mark  of  rhe  crim- 
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inal  code  in  iSj;,  when  accessones  before  the  bet  as  well  u  priii* 
cipal^  >«cre  liable  lo  tlic  death  penalty  for  the  following  olfenee^ 
other  than  mitrdcr : — High  treason,  attempting  to  murder  by  any 
mean^  rape,  robbery  of  the  person  when  oceompanted  by  subl»ng 
or  wounduig,  burglary  with  \-io1cncc  during  night,  setting  Grc  to  ships 
or  inliabited  dwetting-houses,  and  cxJiibitiiig  false  Lights,  or  doing 
anything  tending  to  the  dc^mction  of  vessels  in  distress,  John 
Knight  Dm|a-r,  found  j^ilty  of  forging  and  uiiering  a  ctiefiue  on  the 
Godalmiiig  Utnk,  aiid  sentenced  lo  iranfrporution  fur  life  at  the 
Home  Circuit,  Croydon,  on  Augu?rt  5,  "S3J,  was  the  fiist  to  cucape 
capital  puni^limL-nt  for  forgery,  oiid  in  iEcntencing  prisoner  Mr.  Justice 
Parke  observed  ihat  ^Mhis  oYperim^rtt  of  abolishing  ih^  punishment 
of  death  tn  nt^rly  all  uu1anci*«  of  the-  crime  of  forgrry  luid  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  clieck  it,  by  the  eertainty 
ofsct-cTe  fscccndary  punishmenr.  Unless  the  mitigation  was  found 
to  have  the  desired  effect,  the  Got^mmcnt  would  be  tinder  the 
painful  necessity  of  reviving  the  now  abolished  pimtshmcnL'* 

Thoui;;h  ii  niighi  well  ha>t!  been  iifferred  from  the  absence  of  any 
record  of  judicial  inlctfcrcncc  with  the  libcfty  of  the  subjea  on  the 
alleged  gniuml  of  Satanic  potses^sion  of  a  later  date  than  1737,  tliat 
that  gross  form  of  superstition,  which 

D^vpcnv  the  niutmur  of  the  r«IHn£  flootlt, 

had  long  been  dc^d  and  buiicd,  the  fact  tlai  tlic  belief  tn  that  ]jha«e 
of  witchcrafi  lingers  in  dark  comcra  of  ihc  realm  was  cridenccd  in 
«n  atrociou^i  way  in  councy  Ttppcrary  so  recently  as  March,  1S95  \ 
a  woman  named  Bridget  CI>!Ary  being  then  barbarously  roosted  to 
death,  at  Ballyvndlcn,  by  her  husband  and  his  abeitora  in  the  pre- 
cance  of  m^ighl>our4,  unfti^r  th^  delusion  tbat  *hp  hod  brcomc  *'  pos- 
aetsed  by  the  Ciiries,"  and  could  only  be  reUored  to  h(?r  pn^iet 
identity  throi^h  the  e3(orcisni  of  cleansing  fire. 

Superstitious  beliefs  of  a  less  cruel  type  still  survive  in  outland 
diatrictA ^notably  among  the  peasantry  of  IXvoQ,  where  the  lairy 
folk,  "  ihow  spirits  of  a  middle  son  " — 

Toa  bUcV  for  hcnvm,  and  yet  too  white  for  lielt, 
Wbo  juit  <lroppcil  tuUt-vh^y  dcfwo,  nor  ktrcr  fell— 

Still  find  a  lubitation  and  a  name.    The  white  witch,  or  skilly 

woman,  finda  here  customers  for  her  charms,  and  so  recently  as 

~%:bruary  15,  1888,  a  case  of  alleged  witchcralt  was  heard  by  the 

lines  bench ;  a  cab  proprictoi   summoning    liia  nm  for  uang 

Itcnmg  language  and  accusing  him  of   bewitching  bis  grand- 

titCTi     In  his  defence  the  son  solemnly  osmrcd  the  magiatrates 
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'  that  ihe  plftlnlinr  bad  bcwitclurd  hb  dftughtcr,  the  result  being  Uiat 
she  suJTcrcd  for  months  from  chronic  dL*oi>c  in  the  urm*.  After 
seveml  Plymouth  doctora  had  failed  to  work  a  cure  &he  w<>nt  into  a 
hospiul,  where  ampuiation  of  ihc  arm  wsu  advi^ctL  That  he  refused 
to  allow,  and  look  her  to  a  "whitewitch  "  at  Ne^vtnn,  who  *aid  the 
girl  vui  "  oveilooked  "  by  her  grandfaihcTn  The  whiiewitch,  how- 
ever, soon  managed  to  counlenia  the  influence  and  effected  jl  cure. 
The  abolition  of  private  executions,  if  not  flowing  grace,  f^ve  the 
deathblow  to  another  fonB  of  supcrstitiodi  vhich  endotvcd  the  hand 
of  a  newly-hanged  criminjil  with  power  to  cure  certain  fornix  of 
bodily  dUcase,  so  long  as  the  body  retained  warrcth.  But  the  prac- 
tice was  indul^  in  so  late  as  April,  1845,  when  a  murderer  named 
Crowley  was  e^cecuted  at  Warwick  and  several  women  afflicted  with 
wens  and  swellings  had  the  scat  of  diteate  ^^troked  tiy  the  warm 
hand  of  the  dead  man  by  dint  of  feeing  Jack  Ketch,  1 

A  tournament  who?>e  like  will  prolxibly  never  be  seen  again,  waa 
held  at  B^liuiun  Cattle,  Ajfrahiic,  on  AuguM  28,  1 8^9,  and  following 
days.     The  magnihccnt  »pcetac!c,  which  had  been  two  years  in  pre- 
paration, At  the  cxpeiijtc  of  the  young  Earl  of  Eglintoni  scrioitaJy 
crippled  the  resources  of  that  nobleman  during  many  year«,  and  vras 
nadly  marred  by  the  inclemency  of  the  ^'cathcr.     I'hc  place  chosen 
for  the  li^Fs  was  on  the  out^tVlrts  of  the  town  of  Tn-ine,  in  ih^  midst 
of  beautiful  scenery,  and  under  the  shadow  of  Kgjinton  Castle.    The 
arena  comprised  about  four  square  acre%  and  ilie  barrier  in  the 
centre  of  the  ground,  Howg  which  the  jousting  took  place,  was 
too  yards  in  length.    Galleries  to  aocommodatc  3,000  spectators 
were  erected,  while  two  temporary  saloons,  each  150  feet  lontt,  were 
erected  nearer  the  castle  for  the  banquet  and  the  balL    Each  of  the 
knights  hod  a  pavilion  set  apurt  for  himself  and  attendantj;,  and  the 
K        Becorations  of  ihe  lists  were  of  the  most  costly  and  ma^ificent 
H        description,     l^dy  Seymour,  in  robe  of  rtolet,  with  the  Seymour 
H         crest  embroidered  in  silver  on  blue  velvet,  made  a  right  regal  Queen 
H         of  Deauiy,  while  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  in  a  m^^ificcnt  tunic 
H         of  green  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  continuations  to  match, 
H         acted  a>  King  of  the  Tournament.     The  procession  of  kiiighti,  men* 
H         atormsT  mu:ncian^  trumpeter^  twordamcn,  bowmen,  S:c.,  wi(h  alt 
H         the  eye-plcAsing  wtaltli  of  colour  in  costume  common  to  ancient 
H         chivalry,  was  «<lly  ^horn  of  it*  full  effect  by  drenching  rain,  but  the 
H         nsiembted  multitude  madr?  o^  merry  as  the)*  might.     Of  all  !hr  rom- 
I        baiants  in  the  counes  of  jousting  the  Lord  of  die  Tournametit  (Ear' 
I         of  Eglinton)  proved  most  successful.     Attention  on  the  second  d 
H        centred  in  a  series  of  tilling  bouts  on  foot  between  Prince  L-or 
H  vol-  cCLxxxvr,    xo.  200$.  1.% 
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Napoleon  and  the  Knight  of  the  White  Rose  (Mr.  C  Umb) ;  1>0th 
bctr^g  in  armour.  On  the  third  the  festivities  concluiled  wiili  x 
totiitifty  bctvccn  eight  linightE,  armed  with  surords ;  in  the  course  of 
which  the  MnniuEH  of  Waierford  and  t^nJ  ,Mford  became  hett<^d 
with  the  mimic  clash  of  sted,  and  appear^  to  be  plying  their 
weaponfi  in  such  good  earnest  that  they  were  separated  b}'lhc  Knight 
MftrshaK 

Striking  a  light  sixty  years  ago  was  no  easy,  instantaneous  process; 
the  lucir<:r  mati;h  had  not  then  come  inio  <x>mmon  tisc,  and  the  ob- 
tftinmg  cf  fire  by  means  of  flint  and  steel  in  dvk,  frosty  morning 
04>cii  resulted  in  skinned  knuelclcs  and  cxcmpUfiGd  the  old  fiapng 
about  "  the  mortf  haste,  the  l**s  spevd/'  Ai  the  precuwor  of  tho 
modern  I uci for- match,  tho  lindcr-bot,  which  wricd  in  form  and  wa? 
gencralty  omameriled  in  a  rough  fashion,  vt  worth  describing.  The 
common  kind  was  of  wood,sCT'cn  or  eight  inches  long,  about  iin  incti 
ill  depth,  and  four  inches  ividc.  A  partition  divided  It  lengthways 
into  two  paits;  flint,  steel,  and  brimstone-tipped  matches  being  kept 
in  one  compartment,  and  in  the  other  **  tinder  "  of  scorched  tii>en. 
Ragged  knuckles  fell  to  inexperience  essaying  to  bring  out 'Uhe  fire 
hidden  in  the  veins  of  flint,"  but  handy  people  struck  steel  on  flint 
until  sparks  flew  out  upon  and  ignited  the  tinder,  and  then  applied 
the  biisinc-«3  end  of  a  "match"  to  it  until  the  biimstone  ignited. 
These  matchen,  which  contiimed  to  he  hawked  about  in  country  dis- 
tricts less  than  thirty  years  ngo,  were  thin  splinters  of  resinous  wood^ 
five  or  six  inches  long,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  diimeter, 
covered  with  mehed  hiimsionc  on  one  end,  and  fiUcd  the  whole 
house  with  sulphurous  fumes  while  burning.  The  first  improveiiieiJt 
came  wllh  the  advent  of  the  friction  match,  in  the  eaflicst  Gotm  of- 
which  the  eiscniiala  were  ilie  old  sulphur  splints,  reduced  in  length 
to  two  and  a  half  inches  tipped  with  a  mixture  of  antimony  sulphide, 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  gum.  These  were  packed  in  tin  boxes,  along 
with  a  folded  slip  of  AAndpapcr  for  dnwing  the  mntch  on,  And  tetiiled 
at  lialf  a  crown  per  bi^x  of  fiffy  ni:Lfch*>s. 

Members  of  Parliament  continued  to  "  frank  "  letters,  by  tracing 
their  autograph  on  the  cuter  half-sheet,  in  order  to  enable  friends  or 
constituent?  to  save  the  postage,  for  many  months  after  Queen 
Victorii  as*;cnded  the  throne-  And  before  they  were  limited  in  their 
privilege^  some  of  chem  cook  such  an  undue  advantage  of  their 
position  as  to  lighten  considerably  the  correspondence  expenditure 
of  firms  in  which  thty  might  l>e  in(cre«cd  ;  while  it  was  currently 
reported  that  one  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  in  Cheapsid^  London^ 
used  to  buy  franks  for  their  business  letters  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
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Ahilttngs  per  groi^t  from  poor  rdacions  of  cerUm  mc(n1>er» 
of  Pnrliafitcnt,  vrlio  supplied  the  franks  with  fall  knowledge  of  the 
purpose  to  vrhtch  tlic)'  wcic  put. 

EurUl  rites  wcrc»  not  so  long  ago,  rij^rouaty  denied  to  suicides, 
and  the  bod/  \rAs  intorrod  in  unconffccmtcd  ground  in  some 
churchyard  bLtwecn  the  hours  of  9  v.\t.  ;ind  midnighl;  even  thai 
being  a  great  ad^'ancc  on  the  practice  In  vo^-)i«r  up  to  1^:1^  when 
the  law  ordAincd  th-it  those  who  hod  '*puc  hand"  to  themselves 
should  be  interred  where  two  or  more  road-t  <TO«»cd,  at  th<;  hotir 
of  midnight,  and  that  a  hcd^c-iiate  should  be  driven  through  the 
corpse  befoic  the  gnvc  was  filled  in.  In  the  "  Old  CurioMiy  Shop," 
written  in  1840^  Dickens  buries  Quilp  "with  a  stake  through  hi:; 
heart  in  the  centre  of  four  lonely  roads,"  Another  such  ceremony 
suggested  to  Tom  Hood  tlie  punning  couplet: — 

And  they  buried  Ben  in  \*jux  crott'ioads  ' 

and  James  Payn  gives  a  vivid  doscripiion  of  a  suicide's  funeral  in 
his  novel,  "Lost  Sir  Massingbcrd."  There  was  also  the  hosier's 
domestic  in  Oxford,  who  cut  her  throat  when  forsaken  by  hcrlorcr, 
and  was  interred  under  aliade  of  night  in  the  King's  highway  ;— 

No  priest  in  white  djj  thci«  atundi  I 

TIU  kiod  MAJstADCC  for  to  IcnJ,  I 

lIcT  Mul  10  PinLdi&«  to  lend-  I 

llcfgh-ho,  llcish-ho.  J 

No  sliioud  hcf  ghastly  face  did  hide,  I 

No  wLndiDg  shoci  was  rountl  her  tied  3  1 

t^kc  dogK,  ahc  to  hcE  gr&vc  wu  hied*  I 

Hdgb'hOr  &c.  U 

And  then,  your  ply  tcl  1l  mov*,  I 

Ob  plly  her  who  died  U>i  love  \  *\ 

A  ibxVe  chejr  through  her  1>ody  dror^  J 

Hel^'ho,  &C.  I 

Distress  among  the  lower  orders  in  ihc  three  kingdoms  half  a 
ct'ntury  a^  had  entered  upon  ft  stage  of  slow  starvution  oct'cr  likely 
to  be  eacpericact-d  agAln— while  peace  t^ndures  at  all  events.  In 
April,  1S411  portents  of  a  falling  off  in  trade  were  revealed  irhen  tlm 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Announced  a  deficiency  approaching 
tvo  miUiou  pounds  in  ibe  Budget,  and  a  bid  barwst  that  year,  on 
the  badt  of  unusual  stagnation  of  trade  and  a  finanetnl  erisiv, 
difta^tioutly  affected  the  condition  of  the  wage-earning  classes 
ir(p«!cially  in  the  manuCacturing  districts.  During  the  whole  of 
1&43  the  distress  grew  in  intensity  ;  wages  were  very  low,  work  was 
scarce,  and,  tliank$  to  the  opeiation  of  the  Cora  Laws,  bread  %f 
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dear.  Ity  the  autumn  of  1841  iHe  di&uc^  In  England,  to  quote 
Mbs  Manincau,  had  "so  deepened  ii  the  manuricturing  districts  fts 
10  render  it  clearly  ineviutble  that  many  must  die,  and  a  muttittMlr 
be  loTcred  to  a  state  of  siclincss  and  irritability  from  want  of  food ; 
while  there  seemed  no  chance  of  any  meniEjer  of  the  manuficturing 
classes  coming  out  of  the  struggle  at  lait  vrith  a  vestige  of  property 
wherewith  to  t)cgin  the  world  a^n.  The  pressure  had  long  extended 
beyond  the  inicrcsts  at  fmt  affected,  and  when  the  new  MintUiy 
came  Into  power  there  seemed  to  be  nocla^  that  w^  not  threatened 
with  ruin.  In  Carlisle  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  rei>artcd  tlut  a 
fourth  of  llie  population  was  iti  a  state  bonJcriny  on  htorvution — 
actually  cerLain  to  die  of  fuminc  unlcu  relieved  by  i;>traoidinary 
exertions^  In  the  woollen  distnela  of  WiltihiFc  the  allowance  to  the 
ii«Jcj>cndcnl  labourer  waa  not  Iwo-lhirda  of  the  lainimimi  in  the 
worlthouse,  and  the  large  existing  population  consumcrd  only  a  fourth 
of  the  bread  and  mf-iit  required  by  the  much  tmnlUr  population  of 
iSiOl  In  Stockport  mrirc  than  h^lf  (h«  master  spinners  had  failed 
before  the  dose  of  184?  ;  dwelling- houses  tf^  thrr  nnmbcr  of  three 
thousand  were  shut  up,  and  tht^  occupicni  of  many  hundreds  more 
were  unable  to  pay  mtc^  at  alL  Fire  thousand  pcrsojia  were  v^lkin^ 
the  streets  in  compulsory  idleness,  and  the  Bumley  guardians  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  th^it  the  digress  was  far  beyond  their 
manaj^ementf  so  that  a  Government  Commissioner  and  Government 
funds  were  *ent  down.  At  a  meeting  in  Manchester,  where  humble 
shopkec^iers  were  the  speakers,  anecdotes  were  rcUtcd  which  lold 
more  than  declamation.  Rent  collectors  i^-cre  afraid  to  meet  their 
principals,  z&  no  money  could  be  collected^  Provision  dealers  were 
subject  to  incursions  from  a  wolfish  man  prowling  for  food  Ux  hi« 
children,  or  from  a  haU  frantic  woman,  wiLh  her  dying  baby  at  her 
breast ;  or  from  parties  of  ten  to  a  dozer  desperate  wretches  who 
were  levying  contributioiLs  ;iIon^  the  slrecli.  .  ,  .  At  Hinckley  one- 
third  of  the  inhabit^nU  were  paupers;  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
house?  stood  empty,  and  there  was  not  work  aiough  \.\\  the  place  lo 
employ  properly  one^third  of  the  weavera,"  In  other  diKtricta  similar 
miftcry  prevailed,  and  if  North  Britain  did  not  protect  vith  equal 
loudness,  it  wn*  not  Ijecaiise  the  pressure  was  Icbs  fell.  Very  many 
families  therein  were  reduced  from  comparative  affluence  toa  position 
of  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  many  Border  weavi^r*  and  thHr 
families  were  only  kept  from  slarvalion  during  the  winter  months  by 
feeding  es^clusivcly  on  salmon  and  turnips — the  latter  abrtracted  from 
the  fields  as  opportunity  offered,  and  the  former  poached  on  the 
Tweed  after  nighlfalU 
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ELca^-c  to  inUoducc  a  Dill  for  the  icpeal  of  Oic  obnoxious  window 
tatXf  wliich  at  ihat  d^uc  rcaUacd  about  ;^i, 300,000  per  annum,  WAf  ^ 
rcfiucd  by  *o6  rotes  to  4S  in  tbc  Hounc  of  Commonjs  on  May  4«  ^ 
1S37,  but  persUtenI  agitation  secured  the  ropcal  of  the  impost  in 
July,  1551.     The  ta*  was  four  shilling  f>n  iXx  windows  or  less,  witli 
a  graduated  scal^  up  to  ^30   i^f.  for  fifty  windows  in  any  ona 
building  early  in  the  century,  and  the  rtrvcnuc  in  1^40  iras  about  j 
;£t, 150,000  and  j^i, 833,000  in  1850.     In  the  following  year  about 
one  house  in  t^ery  two  huTidrcd  nus  returned  as  containing  fifty 
windows  and  upwards;  about  six  out  of  every  twenty- five  had  ten 
windows  and  upwards;  while  over  7J  per  cenL  contained  seven 
windows  and  under. 

Selling  a  better-half  in  order  to  get  rid  of  hCTj  though  happil/ 

Tare,  lias  not  been  quite  unknown  at  different  periods,    One  of  these 

H  disgusting  exhibitionKi  as  the  Dimtaster    Chronkh  designates  the 

^^^t  transaction,  took  place  in  the  markct-pbce  of  Goole  on  December  5, 

^^^F  ^^49*  ^hcn  A  uatciRkan  nan^cd  Athlon  made  a  spectacle  of  hia  wife. 

^F  During  the  treatment  of  her  hu^tbond  in  Hull  Inlirmary,  it  appears 

H  that  tkc  wife,  a  buxom  young  won^n,  elopod  n-itli  another  man, 

H  taking  with  her  a  great  part  of  the  household  fumttur<;.     On  A^hton'd 

H  arrival  at  home  he  discovered  the  frailty  of  hu  fair  one.     On  his 

H  aftccrtaining  lh<?  hiding  phcy?  of  the  guilty  pair  soon  afttrwnrds  malter* 

f  were  talked  o\'er  and  a  sale  arranged.    Accordingly  on  the  Wednesday 

forenoon  Ashton  led  hi«   wife  into  the  marketplace  with  a  halter 

round  her  waist  and  there  made  her  mount  a  chair  for  exhibition. 

On  the  "lot  "  being  put  up  by  an  itinerant  auctioneer,  who  dilated 

upon  the  splendid  physical  points  of  his  subject,  bidding  opened  at 

threepence,  one  shilling  being  next  offered  by  a  mfin  old  enough  t? 

be  the  victim's  grandfather.      Matters  then  hung  fire  for   some 

moments;   but  competition  thereafter  became   more  spirited,  and: 

eventually  the  woman  was  "knocked  down"  to  lier  paramour  for ^ 

5/.  9^,    Getting  down  from  the  cluur  in  no  vay  abashed,  the  woman 

t  snapped  her  fingers  in  Iier  hu5band\*»  faee,  eaclaimiiig,  **TlLcre,  good* 
/ur  jK^ught,  that's  tirotc  than  you  uould  fetch  !  *'  and  departed,  ap- 
|iarent1y  in  high  glee,  with  her  new  lord  and  mo^tcr- 
Runavay  marriages,  once  the  favourite  last  resort  of  loving 
eouplet  wh«n  *Miard-heatted*^  guardiana  intervened  and  £how<^  a 
dispCiition  to  malfc  the  haiid  go  whrrc  the  heart  did  not  incline, 
gave  Gretna  Clrtena  reputation  faraiulwid*^  throughout  the  first  half 
of  the  rdgn.  And,  although  Bolder  irregular  marriages  were 
abolished  by  law  in  1856,  c^en  ycC,  provided  one  or  other  of  the  co^ 
fracting  parties  liai  resided  twenty-one  days  in  Scotland,  marrii 
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may  be  tpecdily  effected  ;  at  kast  one  colcbrattoa  b&vbf;  ta 
at  Gretna  «nce  1887.  The  *cn-icc  of  matrimanyas  used  by  ihc  i 
*'high  priests  of  Gretna  Green "  vas  vciy  umpte.  l^rstof  a]!,  th«^| 
parties  were  asked  their  names  and  places  of  abode ;  then  they  wcre^^ 
ordered  to  stand  up  in  front  of  the  "prie3»t,"vho  inquired  iltliey 
vere  single  persons,  hatiafaction  hamg  been  gii.'cn  cm  that  pointy] 
each  tras  then  enjoined  lo  ansu-cr  whether  he  or  she  came  there  1 
their  own  frcc-wilL  The  itum  wxs  then  oxkeil,  "  I^o  jrou  lake  this 
vonun  t^  be  your  lawful  vcdded  wifc^  fur^^iklng  all  uOieip  to  keep  to 
her  as  long  as  you  both  ihxlJ  live  ?  "  And  his  "  I  do,"  ivas  folkit^xd 
by  the  female  being  nildrcsted  in  similar  terms;  only  the  word 
''husband"  bcin^^  substituted  for  "  wife."  The  bride  followed  up  Iwr 
rt«ponsiv«  affimutivc  by  handing  a  ring  lo  the  bridegroom,  who 
pAued  it  on  to  the  **prieit."  Handing  it  back  to  the  man  the 
apostle  of  Hymen  instructed  him  to  put  ic  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the 
woman's  left  liand,  repeating  tlic  words  ^^  \^^M\\  thti  ring  f  tbce  wed^, 
tvith  my  body  I  thee  wornhip,  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I 
endow."  Thereafter  they  e)s£pcd  right  hand^ — the  woman  saying,' 
''  What  God  joins  together  let  no  mrm  put  asunder  "—and  the  priest 
tied  the  marriage  knot  by  saying,  ^'  Forasmueh  as  thi&  man  and  this 
wDman  ha>c  consented  to  go  together  by  giving  and  receiving  a  ringi 
I  therefore  declare  them  to  be  man  and  wife  before  these  witnesses,' 

UTiilc  the  above  was  the  crdinary  procedure  when  time  permitted, 
anxious  loving  couples  could  rely  upon  being  liuckled  fa^t  and 
bedded  i^iihin  less  than  ten  minutes  after  alighting  when  enraged 
relatives  were  known  to  be  in  hot  purtuit*  Registers  have  laeen  pre- 
served of  nbou:  8,000  marriages  irregularly  celebmted  at  Gretna, 
duiing  the  hundred  years  from  1753,  and  one  vrarer  of  tite  priestly 
mantle — Robert  Klliot,  \vha  succi^cUcd  aj  "paiaon"  in  181 1  — 
bueklcd  no  fewer  than  31S71  runaway  eouplct  during  the  twenty 
years  ending  rSjf*.  The  average  fee  waa  from  twelve  (o  liTtoen 
guineas,  and  though  irregular  mamjiges  ui  tliai  diitriet  had  fallen  off 
to  fort)'-lwo  in  1^39,  and  forty-six  in  llie  preceding  twelvemonths, 
the  harvest  was  much  riehcr  in  earlier  years ;  especially  in  rSi4  and 
1825,  when  the  number  of  mon-iages  celebrated  reached  196  and  198, 
respectively. 

Talcs  of  many  an  amuMng  inddenC  or  stiff  fight  connected  with 
meeting?  of  pursuers  and  pursued  on  the  \^"ay  lo  Gretna,  or  just 
after  the  ceremony  had  been  hurried  throngli  by  il)e  "  high  priest," 
might  be  told,  but  the^c  must  give  place  to  one  specially  tngic  Jnci- 
dcntduring  Paisley's  ministry,  which  he  used  lo  relate  somewhat  after 
Ihe  following  manner^  over  a  glass  of  toddy  in  the  CTcning  of  his 
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iUiyt  t  A  young  luiglikh  lady,  ilftugbter  of  x  wealthy  old  bvonet  in  < 
ih(?  Midlands,  had  fixed  her  aflettiom  on  the  son  of  a  neighbouring ' 
kndcd  proprietor,  nith  the  tacit  approval  of  bur  father.    Itut,  as  if 
to  prove  ilut  '*  the  couri^e  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,"  sud-  1 
denly  it  became  known  that  the  >xrung  gentleman's  father  was  in  very 
embinasscd  clrcunutances  through  betting  and  gambling.      With 
the  consent  of  the  son  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  ^mily  estate  was 
Eo3d  and  the  debts  liquidated     'Ihcn  the  old  baronet  bade  his 
dat^htcT  forget  her  first  love  and  prepare  to  reoeiii-e  the  ftddre«sca  of 
anotber  vhose  wealth  wai  supposed  to  make  up  for  his  lack  oE  youth. 
The  young  lady*  however,  having  the  wii],  miuuged  to  find  a  n-ay  u ' 
keep  up  a  oorrespondencc  with  her  sweetheart,  and,  ojt  the  result  of 
occmsioual  stolen  interviews,  he  managed  10  persuade  her  to  elope 
with  him  10  GrcUui,  on  the  vci)  night  of  ilic  Airivil  cf  the  new  »uitor 
for  her  hand.     So  wcU  tud  mca^urc^  been  taken  that  the  \xokt  were 
^>cediAg  towards  the  Border  before  the  fii^ht  was  ditcoverod. 

Almost  fonttpc  with  rage  thv  baronci,  accompxniiHi  by  hi«  would-  I 
be  lOn-tn-law,  iriarted  'ti\  pursuits  Bui  ihey  were  too  late,  lite 
handsome  and  well-matched  fugitives  had  reached  Gretna  lr>ng  before 
^cir  pursucn  came  widiin  ^hi  of  Carli-^le,  and  were  speedily  mode 
■One  in  a  room  at  the  inn  and  furniihtd  with  a  formal  certificate  of 
'■raniafe.  Taking  Mr.  Paisley  aside  after  the  ceremony,  tlie  bride- 
groom briefly  expbined  why  he  apprehended  being  followed,  and 
asked  what  cour:ic  he  would  recommend.  The  old  '*  parson  "  ga^'C  ^ 
his  advice  in  such  fatticrly  tones  that  his  counsel  as  to  prudential 
considerations  had  more  inQuence  with  the  bashful,  blushing  bride 
than  the  pleadings  of  her  young  husband,  and  she  sulTered  herself  to 
be  conducted  to  the  nuptial  chamber,  as  it  was  alAay?^  called,  tt  being 
the  ctiitom  for  parties  dreading  immediate  pursuit  to  retire  there 
toon  afcet  the  performance  of  the  ceremony.  In  the  middle  oitJie 
night  a  diaiic  and  ftjur,  driven  wX  top  &pced,  lLm1>crcd  up  to  die  inn, 
and  as  soon  a^  admi^ion  k^s  given  in  response  to  repeated  blows 
with  pistol  butts,  the  pursuers  rushed  upstairs  and  attacked  the  door 
of  the  room  in  which  the  ncifly-nrnrricd  couple  were.  Just  as  the 
young  InifLbAnd  wa^  hurriedly  dressing,  in  order  to  try  and  appease  his 
Cudier'in-law,  the  door  yielded  to  the  prc-t^ire  And  the  old  gentleman 
nishcd  in,  |nstol  in  hand.  On  iteeing  thi^  the  girl  jumped  out  of  bed 
in  her  night-dress  to  intcrpo^  ;  but,  alas!  only  in  time  to  £all  upon 
her  ioKtx\  cor^iKe,  for  before  ihe  could  intervene  her  Either  )ud , 
Ared  with  fatal  cllect. 

The  startled  household  flocked  irto  the  gviest  chambo,  where  t  \ 
blocking  scene  met  Ihdr  vicw\     Bathed  in  Uood^  which  welled  from 
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a  wound  over  the  heart,  lajrihe  Urcless  >*outb  bcncotli  the  «:nsdc:»s 
form  of  his  love — miidcn,  wife,  -ind  widow  wittiin  ocw  aJjort  day — 
ffhilc  the  giioi  fdll)<:i  ntijod  LooVin^  on  iti  A  state  of  ^lupcfaccion 
the  IauI  >vcApon  atUt  smoking  in  hb  luiiid^  Rccovcnng  hiEnscIf  *  ilh 
an  cfTon,  the  murderer  thrcjiloncd  to  «hoo*  the  first  penon  vho 
should  OT>pofte  hii  departure,  taiMd  his  daughter  in  hb  vmftr  and 
dttpuccd  with  her  in  hi«  chaise  befon  tfic  bad  rccoi-crcd  conscious- 
neats.  Ulieo  brought  to  trial  the  father  got  oJF  through  «ome  legnl 
quir^p  but  U^td  thereafter  shunned  by  his  fonnct  friends  and  neigh- 
bours ;  the  dflUKhtcT  nc\cr  got  over  the  shock  of  seeing  her  husboiid 
slaughtered  before  her  eye^  and  died  soon  aAer  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  inconvenient,  Lll-hung  post-chaises  in  which  valctadinariaiu 
travelled,  and  ronianiic  youtig  coui>1ck  >ipeU  to  Gretna  or  Ijunberton 
Toll,  did  iiot  long  sunivc  the  Victorlaji  aii^  but  more  than  a 
scon*  of  years  psscd  before  the  last  stage-coach  was  hid  u^i,  althoi^h 
the  Timei  thought  fit  to  pant  the  foUovring  singular  obttiury  of  one 
on  -September  5,  1840:— "Died,  on  Friday  last,  the  l^ndort  imd 
Lceda  mail  coach,  in  Uie  56th  yearol  its  age.  It  &rst  commenced 
numing  (through  NotEingham)  on  the  s6th  of  July,  17SS1  and  ceased 
on  ilie  iSth  of  Augu^^t,  1840.  The  immcdiuitf  cause  of  itA  dissolu- 
tion ii  tlkc  spicJkd  uf  railways." 

Ploughing  oxen  may  somelimcs  be  noticed  slowly  turning  over 
the  toil  in  part^  of  Wiltahirc,  also  in  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Dorset, 
Oafordf  and  Gloucester ;  but  these  relici  of  agricultunU  economy  in 
Biblical  timet!  arc  scarcely  to  be  met  ^vith  in  any  other  county. 
Sixty  year*  iince,  and  for  at  lea«  thirty  (easonft  thereafter,  every 
large  farm  in  that  part  of  the  roantry  had  soxcral  teams  nf  oven. 
They  were  also  in  common  use  in  many  other  districts,  and  it  was 
the  custom  to  fiitten  olf  Lhe  animal:^  after  uoikiiig  them  in  the  yoke 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  Now,  okl  beef  has  become  almost  tinsalcablc, 
and  their  use  for  draught  purpo*es,  c^-cji  in  the  most  consenalivc 
agricultural  communities  in  the  &ouch  of  England,  is  dccrciuang, 
although,  eK]jecially  when  collan  are  substituted  for  the  common 
yokes,  oxen  arc  said  to  prove  lesA  eiqkenMve  than  horses  in  all 
ordinary  farm  work. 

Stocks  were  in  use  for  tlie  maintenance  of  public  order  withui 
living  lucmoT)-.  Every  village-green  boasted  of  the  posscssiot;  of 
such  an  inKtrumcni  ol  indignity  in  the  "  good  old  times  "  \  and  some 
hard-headed  sons  of  toil  must  yet  be  alive  who  recollect  setting  out 
"en  the  loose"  one  night  and  awaking  10  consciousness  wiih  a 
terdble  ibinhl  and  their  feet  in  the  »tocki;  an  objcgt  of  dervtluEi  to 
the  whole  liiilc  community,     Tlic  htcit  in^ttancc  chronidcdi  so  far 
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t&  v«  hikvc  bccti  nllc  U>  Irftcc,  occurs  in  the  Oinfrv<r  of  October  37, 
1839;— "At  Ipswich^  John  Roberts  wa*  convicted  of  pro&nc 
•apearing,  &c^,  and  wnf  aentenc^  to  sixteen  <Uy&'  hard  labour^  At  Oi« 
«nd  of  wWch  time  10  be  phred  in  the  stoclcs  for  six  hours." 

Although  flogging  at  the  cart's  tail  is  j:i^<^rat1y  supposed  to  hare 
ceased  after  1837,  various  instances  are  on  record  up  to  1S36,  whena 
man  convicted  of  robbery  frrm  tlic  person  was  sto^vly  paraded 
tlirovigh  tlie  prindpal  street  of  SoJca^h  *'  with  bare  back  and  flogged 
at  the  corVs  tail,  to  which  one  of  his  hands  was  La&hcd  at  cither  side* 
.  -  •  Two  men,  amied  with  cats-ofnine-iails,  hid  on  heavily,  and 
were  scolded  by  the  beadle,  or  crier  in  uniform,  for  not  hilling 
hanleT."  llie  punialicncnt  was  sonictiines  reduced  to  a  farce  when 
the  admioistiating  band  bad  been  well  "oiled,"  or  belorigcd  to  a 
«E>ft-heartcd  oflker  of  justice,  as  in  a  case  meni^oned  by  ihc  poet 
Cowpex*  ivhere  the  thief  was  tlic  only  one  concerned  who  sulTcrcd 
nothing.  A  youth  had  slolcn  »onic  iron-work  at  Oliicy.  *'  Being 
convicted/'  snj"*  Cowpcr,  "he  was  ordered  to  be  whipt,  i^hich 
lion  he  und«rwont  ai  the  cart's  tail,  from  the  stone  house  lo  the 
nrch,  and  hacic  ag^in.  11c  seemed  to  show  grvat  fortitude, 
but  it  was  all  an  impoutton  upon  the  puWic.  The  boadle,  whn  per- 
ftmed  it  had  filled  his  left  hand  with  red  oohre.  through  which,  aftr^r 
tvery  stroke,  he  drew  the  lash  of  bis  whip,  leaving  the  appearance  of 
1  wound  upon  the  skin,  but  in  reality  not  hurting  him  at  all  This 
being  pefCei*tt1  by  Mr  ConsuMe  liiu'wrbcombj  who  followed  the 
bcfldlc,  he  applied  his  cane,  without  any  such  management  or  pre- 
C2&ution  to  the  shoulders  of  the  loo  merdful  execuiioner.  The  scene 
immediatdy  iKcamc  more  interesting.  The  beadle  could  by  no 
nieuru  be  j>Tevailc(3  upon  lo  sirikc  hard,  which  provoked  the  con- 
suible  to  strike  harder ;  and  this  double  5i>^ing  contintjcd  till  a  lass 
of  Silver  End,  pllyin^  the  pitiful  beadle,  thu^  buflcriiii;  under  llic 
honda  of  the  pililcss  constable,  joined  ihc  procession,  and,  placing 
hcTHtilf  immediately  behind  the  latter,  ^tciMrd  him  by  hix  f:api]lary 
club,  and,  pulling  him  backwards  t>y  tlio  aame,  }ilapt  his  face  with  a 
most  Amaxonian  fury." 

The  pillor)"  cantinut-d  tfi  be  uted  on  special  occasionfi  until  \\% 
a1x>lition  in  1S37.  In  that  engine  of  punishment  the  culprit  was 
compelled  to  ttand  the  public  assise  with  head  and  hands  immovably 
filed,  «^le  roughs  of  both  lexes  pelted  him  (or  her)  with  6hh  and 
whatever  else  came  handiest,  *■  It  was  a  punishment  which  it 
was  indeed  dreadful  to  undergo,''  says  Lh  Jcwitt  '*Thc  dishonest 
baker  and  the  cheating  ate-wife,  the  seller  of  putrid  flesh  ai^d 
the  niglit  Utwlcf,  the  forger  of  letters,  and  the  courtesai^  alikc^  iit 
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the  taxXf  days  of  iu  inathution  felt  its  cod  dCucU,  and  it  became  \ 
once— 

Th«  terfor  of  the  cbc4i  itnd  \he  ^mvit, 
Whow  h«>d»  iu  often  ticldi  r  Mcra. 

And  in  lalcr  cLijra  frcti-spcaLking  mcii,  frccHlucikui^  poliutuona,  Tn 
wncing  Authors,  aiicI  free-acting  publUlicrs  vrcic  dooinod  to  bear  its 
inllictjon.  ,  ,  ,  To  some  poor  Hjirvicig  authors  And  obvcnrc  pub- 
lubcrs  the  pillory  bccamti «  real  blessing.  Tliey  were  condemned 
CO  it  poor  and  unknown  ;  they  stfxxl  in  it  an  hour  or  mon.*,  Aiid  than 
ctcpi^ed  cut  of  \x  national  martyrs  whom  m^ny  delighted  to  njocour 
t,n<\  honour.  Bui  not  »o  wiih  others,  Soniy  »en«tive  muvU  died 
through  very  shame  and  mortification,  others  dicKl  through  ill^usage^ 
imd  Uiii»  the  pilkr)'  had  its  victims  jik  wd]  as  the  gnIloir&*^ 

Duelling  flourished  until  the  Prince  Consort,  shocked  by  the  i 
of  dui  engagement  m  which  a  Lieutenant  Monro  killed  his  broihcr^i 
law,  Cobnel  Fawcett,  in  184^  took  up  the  subject  so  wurnil)  tliat 
the  War  Office  authorities  were  forced  to  deal  a  death-blow  to  the 
practice  in  April,  iS44,by  the  issue  of  Amended  Articles  of  War^ 
declaring  that  it  was  ^^suitable  to  the  character  c^ honourable  men  to 
apologi&c  and  ofTcr  redress  for  wrong  or  inniU  committed^  and  equally 
so  for  the  paity  aggrieved  :o  accept  frankly  and  cordially  exj^iajiation 
and  apologies  for  the  same."  Ai  military'  men  had  been  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  creed  which  sanctioned  the  wiping  out  of  ditfercnccs 
ofojiiniun  in  hlooU,  tliis  nomewluLl  belated  step  di&credited  dudlicig 
and  acted  as  an  c:itingui&1icr  upon  the  race  of  quasi-protessioiul 
bullies  who  were  always  on  ihc  outlook  for  a  *'s»fe  thing" — and  thc»c 
small  aword  or  hojr-tfigger  ejq>oncnts,  even  where  tlicic  prey  wai  not 
absolutely  inexperienced,  genenJIy  managed  to  accarc  choico 
weapons  by  extorting  challenges — in  order  that  they  might  stnjt 
about,  like  a  cock  on  a  dung-hill]  in  :U1  the  glory  of  addi:^  another 
to  xhe  list  of  iheir  duels  with  their  fat'ounte  weapon. 

Royalty  gave  its  sanction  to  the  duelling  code  of  honour  vhen 
the  Duke  of  York  nccejited  a  challenge  from  Colonel  Lennox,  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  consequent  upon  a  dispute  at  a  London  dub, 
and  the  other  end  of  the  i^oclal  scale  was  represented  by  two  race- 
course haunters  named  Vourjg  and  ^\■ebb<^■.  who  suffwed  tui-dic 
momhs' impri&onmcnl  in  1S3S  for  parlicipaUon  as  secoruH  in  an 
"affair  of  honour "  on  Wimbkdon  Common,  in  which  John  Mover 
Mirfin  ^raskilledf  on  August  33  of  tlut  year.  Francis  RItiot,  who 
fired  the  fatal  sliot,  escaped  abroad-  The  quancl  oiosc  in  a  drinking 
saloon  after  returning  to  London  from  E|>&oni  races,  and  the  mw- 
tferer,  on  hearing  \\\s  antagonist  heaving  his  la«t  si^h,  remarked  to  a 
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■        cammI  spectator,  ''  I  have  done  for  the ."    Then,  without  bo 

I        much  ru  a  EKCond  gUnce  at  the  dying  man,  Elliot  and  hi^  wclU 

I        rottchcd   K>cond!4    humcd   olT.      Duelling    being  •mppon^d  to  be 

I         restricted  10  gentleman,  a  contemporary  has  the  rollowing  chaiac- 

I        ten.iric  paragraph  on  the  encounter  \ — "  Ttic  parties  concerned  in  ihis 

P        aflair,  though  apii^  the  borbaious  code  of  rvftncd  honour,  cm  aji^- 

rcnlly  claim  only  a  very  doubtful  gentility.    Elhot  is  the  ncphcv  of 

an  innkeeper  at  Taunton,  and  was  recently  nn  officer  in  the  British 

Auxilioiy  Legion  in  Spain,  vhere  he  was  chielly  notorious  for  bLs 

numerous  dueU.     Miifin  was   lately  a  linendrapcr  in  Tottenham 

Cooit  Road,  LpOndon,  and  Young  wu^  or  ought  to  have  been,  h^d 

he  not  disagreed  widi  his  father^  a  brickonakcr  at  itaddcnham." 

Uoyi  aE  well  as  men  thirsted  after  the  spunou-t  lodge  of  comogc ; 
so  when  two  Worcester  schoolboys  fell  cut  about  the  cleaning  of  a 
Latin  phase,  the  consequence  was  a  challctigc  Tistch  wcrcchoscn, 
;tnd  the  young^ter^  made  better  practice  than  some  0/  their  eldcia  -,  the 
boll  of  tltc  one  pMsing  through  the  hat  of  the  Other,  and  the  returned 
bill  through  the  flAp  of  the  Ai^t  fircr^A  coat.     Some  grown  up  people 

In-ere  attracted  to  the  rvnde2%-oui  by  the  luing  and  put  an  end  to  the 
affiiir,  greatly  to  the  dU^^  oF  the  juvenile  firrn'-itm;,  a*  the  i^cconds 
u'crc  reloading  for  a  ftirther  ctcbange  of  shots. 
The  last  duel  of  any  note  l^etween  English  subjects  on  Englt^ 
ftrotJTid  is  generally  described  as  occurring  in  May,  1S45.  between 
IJeuLenants  Hawkey  and  Scaton,  when  the  latter  was  killed,  but 
very  many  duels  were  fought  during  tlie  next  fifteen  years.  Mention 
may  be  made  of  a  meeting  bctn-ccn  Sir  Robert  Tecl  and  Mr.  "B. 
Osbonie,  M.R,  near  London,  on  April  27,  185$,  when  the  ball  from 
the  weapon  used  b>'  the  Mefnl>er  for  Middlesex  pcrfomted  Sir 
-Robert^  coat  sleeve;,  and  the  meeting  terminated  without  bloodshed. 
Another  encounter  look  place  SJxicen  years  later  at  Mal^'em  Wells, 
between  a  pugrucious  Biiton  and  a  Frenchman,  swords  being  tlic 
weapons  employed.  'Hie  Englishman  was  wounded  in  the  Aword' 
arm,  but  ultimately  disaioied  liid  opponent.  Pcrl^^ps  the  lidiculc 
CJ^itod  in  London  society  by  a  duel  between  I^jrd  Maiden  wid 
Captain  Hawkins,  ntar  Rcigate,  in  i  S53,  in  whicli  the  fire  caters  only 
mftnagod  to  «carc  a  terrify  cock  pheasant  out  of  an  adjacent  hedge- 
row, did  much  more  than  all  the  Icrrors  of  the  law  to  evtinguivh  the 
dttdlingcult  >n  England, 

Slavery  did  not  nominally  odjtt  in  the  British  dominions  when 
the  present  reign  began,  but  there  were  many  white  slaves  netcrthe- 
less-  Young  lives  were  rendered  bitt^tr  under  a  species  of  child- 
«bvery  in  coUicries  and  factories,  and  multitudes  of  both  seaies  were 
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90  overworked  thai  Tevr  of  tbem  lived  out  half  theii  d&js,  accordl 
to  the  span  allotted  l>>-  the  TiolEntst. 

Children  of  eight  years  oM  and  upwards  were  then  kept  at  vwk 
in  ccttQn  factories  for  fourtccri  a.id  liAccn  hours  a  dajf  ind  cruelly 
abused  by  bcortlcu  overseers  if  tbef  fcU  atslecp  through  exhaustion 
■or  afforded  ihc  slighics!  pretext  for  ill  trcatmeat.  "My  fir^i  recol- 
lections of  thf!  fiictory  people  of  Lontauhir^"  says  the  late  W,  A* 
Abram,  of  Itbckbum,  "date  ^m  tlie  year  )S4j-  ...  I  bai-«  ofkcn 
VAtch«d  the  fnrtnrirs  'loosing'— to  M^a  A  local  phruc — towards 
«ight  o'dock  in  the?  t^vci^in^,  and  noticed  how  the  poor  )sded 
creatures— men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  beai  kept  inces* 
Konlly  at  work,  witli  the  l^riefcfit  int<;rvals  for  mcaJs  de^'ourcd  hjistily 
in  the  room*,  from  five  in  the  moniing— dra|afcd  their  limbs  wearily 
up  the  «ccp  hill  to  their  hornet  Many  of  ihcm  were  gricvotuly 
deformed  in  fnmei  their  Atkins  and  dothing  smeared  with  oiJ  and 
grimt,  the  young  among  them  sickly  and  wan.  The  middle-aged  pre- 
matureh'  broken  down  and  dtf:r(:[nT,  and  all  so  evidently  defected  in 
spirit,  seemed  to  my  young  eyes  ihc  \cr)'  embodiment  of  hopeleis* 
ness.  The  common  bodily  dclormuy  was  partially  due  to  the  prac* 
dec  of  ssttbg  children  to  heavy  work  t>efore  their  limla  had  become 
set,  and  p.inly  to  the  propulsion  of  machinery  in  ccruio  depart* 
fn^ts  of  the  mjLEiufucture  by  the  knees  of  the  operaii^-c.  It  was  no 
wonder  If  these  diiia^recable  ini|jTe»iiui)!i  led  one  to  consider  the  old 
factory  sy&iciD  ««  a  aystcni  uf  galling  and  |;riiiduig  slavery.  The 
Hours  of  Labour  in  Factories  .Act,  parsed  in  tS-Hf  '^^  matcriAlly 
amended  in  1847  and  1856^  worked  a  thorough  reform-'* 

Iri  coal  mines  miserable  little  children,  serfs  In  cvcrythin|f  but 
nnme^  wert  employed  as  beasts  of  burden  in  dragging  coal  in  little 
boggies  along  Tunnels  not  more  than  thirty  inches  in  height;  the  drag* 
chain  being  fastened  to  a  belt  round  the  waist.  I'he  boy  or  girl  was 
obliged  to  travel  on  all-fours,  and  tlw  chain  passed  between  what. 
that  posture,  might  be  called  the  hind  legs.  One  witness  before  the 
Parliamentary  Commission  of  1841  testified  Uiat  he  wciU  into  the  pit 
at  seven  years  of  age,  and  said  he  had  seen  many  draw  at  six.  The 
poor  little  things  could  not  stntighcen  their  backs  during  the  dd^, 
and  when  they  drew  the  coal  the  grazing  of  the  chain  used  often  to 
rub  oif  the  skin  from  the  inside  of  the  thigh  until  the  biood  came; 
yet  Ihey  were  beaten  if  they  complained. 

Yet  another  system  of  cnthralmcnl  of  the  haplesis  onTspring  ofl 
poverty,  akin  In  many  respects  to  the  organised  bondage  formerly 
prcvaltrt  uj^dcr  Ihc  fcla^uh aiders  of  the  ^^'osl  Indies,  was  general  lao 
recently  a:t  1667  throughout  tlie  CQuntiE^s  of  NorfoUE*  CunbridgCi 
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SufTolk,  Uncoln,  HuniiTigdon,  ISodTonl,  &C.  Gangnia^tcra  liivcd 
yij\ii\^  workers  ai  ^taitviiioij  vta^cs,  collected  thcni  ii)to  bai)d«  of 
twenty  or  more,  ^nd  let  out  their  labour  to  f^nnen  at  apccirtcd  prices 
for  each  contract  )ob  ;  the  proiit  of  the  dni-cr  depending  upon  his 
bu&lli[)g  his  hftndft  forward  Sit.  hard  as  pofsible.  The  members  of  ih* 
gsmgs  who  ivcTP  ejnployeil  in  thinning  tarnips,  wpeding  whi^t,  luck- 
ing up  «ton^  spreading  mAnurtr,  Arc-,  were  of  all  ages  from  %\x.  yean 
and  upwards,  and  of  both  kcxcs  all  ux>rking  together.  In  many 
coKs  where  the  ttorkers  v,'crc  not  all  ptggcd  together  in  soti^c  born 
for  the  night,  mosl  of  ihcm  had  to  tramp  setcral  milc£— sometimes 
lU  much  as  seven  or  eight — lo  ^nd  from  the  scene  of  labour  at  c^irly 
rooming  and  laic  evening  ;  the  bock*  of  both  boys  and  girls  being 
bctwcenttmc^  oil  made  acquainted  with  the  whip  or  supple  athplant 
carried  by  the  taskmaster.  All  the  work  having  to  lie  done  in  a 
stnoping  posture^  it  proved  very  trying ;  especially  so  to  weakly  girls- 
And  had  it  not  been  that  children  of  tender  year*  were  often  cairicd 
pan  of  the  wny  home  by  the  bigger  ones,  some  of  ihcm  would  never 
liavc  readied  home  at  night— a^  mjky  be  gathered  from  the  lact  that 
parent^  go^ng  out  to  meet  litllc  toddlers,  whom  they  had  felt  com- 
pelled to  £cnd  out  for  the  t&ake  of  tlie  3/-  a  clay  oflWed,  sometimes 
found  them  quite  overcome  with  exhaustion,  lying  hOund  asleep 
on  the  roadside  ;  while  from  a  mond  point  of  \-icw  the  gang 
atmosphere  pro^'ed  so  deteriorating  that  all  sense  of  modesty  and 
decency  was  speedily  lost. 

Though  illicit  trading,  so  fiir  n^  respects  atttmpt^  to  etude  pay*- 
meets  on  dutiable  aniclcs  at  ports  of  cnir)-,  still  sunivcs — penalties 
recovered  tn  one  rectnl  )^r  over  j£8,ooo  for  4,700  offences,  in 
which  240  gallons  of  whisky  and  16,756  lbs.  of  tobacco  were  cci> 
fiscatcd — the  daredevil  race  of  smugglers  who  still  contrived  to  do 
a  tidy  bit  of  business  of  a  very  remunerative  kind  in  tlie  way  of  mn- 
ning  cargoes  from  the  Channel  islands,  FnLncci  and  Holland  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  montlis  for  the  lirst  dght  years  of  the 
Vktorlan  era,  at  least,  appears  to  have  died  out.  So  profitable  wa^ 
the  trade  that  so  lojig  as  one  cargo  out  of  three  csc*Lpcd  teii-urc  the 
business  paid  well  enougli.  In  evidence  before  a  PAcliamentory 
Committee  in  184S.  Jl  was  stated  that  during  the  first  month  of 
that  year  at  IcAst  nine  smuggling  cutters  belonging  to  Rye  look  in 
large  quantiticii  of  goods  with  the  object  of  distributing  these  in 
England  without  paying  toll  to  the  Excise,  and  n  list,  prepared  from 
authentic  sources  show?;  that  no  fewer  than  fiftylwo  boats  and 
eigbly-onc  men  belonging  to  tlie  small  H^lng  village  of  Ciwsand 
vere  in  the  habit  of  making  occasional  runs  to  Roscoff  for 
contraband  during  the  ten  years  end'mf^  i&\^. 
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SnanigiUng  or  tbe  tighter  kin<lt  to  which,  like  poaching,  Ihtlo 
IU>  diiscrridtt  \%  commonly  attached,  wsu  carried  on  in  Celtic  Air 
fplKTei  long  afl^r  lE  >i.id  diL'tl  out  in  dUtrku  more  veneered,  and  it 
just  possible  thai  men  now,  on  the  threshold  of  tlw  twentieth  ccn- 
tuT);  people  who  know  their  wa}-  nbotJt  may  depend  on  bdnf  mp- 
plia)  on  rea^jiable  term%  under  cover  of  itlght,  witlk  a  keg  of  real 
mounUin  dew  which  no  gaugcr  ever  set  eyes  on.  However  that 
may  be,  through  tlie  lowering  or  abolition  of  dutieit  on  artides  of 
common  consumption  and  the  activity  of  in  efficient  Revenue  corps, 
the  occupation  of  the  "fr^-ie  iradcr"  h«  departed  to  such  an  extent 
that  almoit  half  a  century  bos  elapsed  since  the  last  attempt  to 
*^  run "  a  contraband  cargo  on  the  Dritish  coast  in  the  Eceth  of  the 
coaittgitarct.  Reasons  of  ^pace  forbid  tapping  the  cxtcnaire  field  of 
*'frcc  trade"  anecdote,  but  graphic  details  of  smuggting  in  its 
palmier  dayi  are  embalmed  >u  "Guy  Mannering/'  abo  in  *' The 
Smuggler,"  by  G,  P.  R.  James. 

Price  iightn  between  tvolcggedi  four-legged,  and  feathered  brutes 
were  all  in  vogue  in  early  Victorian  days,  and  highly  popular  The 
Untt'craity  boat  race,  indeed,  docs  not  now  arouse  greater  excitement 
than  a  "  raUl  "*  between  notortoux  p^i^^^■  fighters  did  then  ;  although  it 
i^  safe  to  say  that  the  etcbibirions  were  frequr-'iiFly  ai  fntudulenl 
as  they  were  *avagoL  Bmkr-n  jawn  and  battened  featurw  formed 
port  of  the  anticipated  attractions  at  th»e  country  outings,  and  if 
death  resulted  the  jury  were  pretty  sure  to  act^uil  the  accused. 
Mghts  usually  lasted  through  forty  or  fifty  rounds ;  betting  was 
heavy,  and  victory  was  not  infre<iuenl1y  sold  for  a  contidcration  in 
the  tame  fashion  which  has  brought  professional  pedcstrianism  into 
dismpute. 

In  Hugh  Miller's  ** First  Impressions  of  England"  there  is  a 
notable  account  of  his  experiences  in  the  autumn  of  1S45  ^"  arrtring 
at  Wohcrton,  where  a  pohcenian  accounted  for  the  unwonted  state 
of  excitement  by  explaining  that  a  bactte  for  the  champiorship  bell 
was  to  come  off  in  the  neighbourhood  next  day  between  Bcndigo,  of 
Nuttbiylmin,  and  Ount,  of  London  (the  bol^^er),  and  that  all  the 
blackt£uaid?»  111  KjigLand  had  been  let  loose  upi>n  the  dutrict.  Two 
days  later  the  geologist  had  an  opportunity  of  aizing  up  the  Notting- 
ham lamb.  The  'bus  in  which  he  wa^  being  carried  Londonwarda 
"  stopped  for  a  few  seconds  as  we  cnlcrcd  Newport  Pa£n«U  to  pick 
tip  a  passenger/'  he  says,  "  and  a  Ullr  robust,  hard-featured  f^nalcv 
of  some  fwe-and-forty  or  so,  stepped  in.  '  Hadwc  heard,'  she  aslced, 
when  adjusting  hcr^eif  wilh  no  little  bustle  in  a  corner  of  the  con* 
I  eyaxice— '  had  we  heard  how  the  great  fight  had  j^c  ? '    '  No  I '— -. 
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my  two  companions  had  noi  so  much  as  heard  Uut  a  great  fght 
there  had  been,  'Oh,  dear!'  cT;d.iim<,'d  the  rob^M  female,  "not 
hojinl  ihut  lSci>i]]f^o  diiilkn^i^d  Cauiii  fur  the  cluitipiuTti&hip  !— ay, 
and  be  hu  bcAtcri  him  too.  Three  hundred  guinoui  a  Mdcl* 
'Bad  work,  I  am  afraid^'  said  the  gf^ntlcman  tn  black.  'Vcs' 
cxcLxiinvd  the  r^hu^t  fcRiaLe^  'bad  work,  foul  work  ;  giw  'cm  fiur 
plft]p,ftnd  B/^ndigo  U  no  match  forCaunt.  Hard  utilF  fdlow,  thour^h  ! 
But  there  he  i*  1 '  U'e  looked  out  in  the  direciion  indtratcd,  and 
t^vi  the  champion  of  all  England  standing  at  a  public-house  d^tor, 
with  a  laigc  while  patch  over  one  eye  aiid  a  dcc[>  purple  streak 
under  the  other.  He  reminded  mc  exceedingly  of  Bill  Sikes,  in  the 
iOostntions  by  Cruickshank  of '  Oliver  Tivi-iL*  For  two  morUl  hoiin 
had  he  stood  up  under  the  broiling  sun  of  the  previous  day  to  knock 
down  and  be  knocked  down  in  turn,  all  tn  a  lather  of  blood  and 
sweat,  and  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  tn  the 
kingdom.  And  the  ninely-third  round  had  deEermined  htm  the  best 
man  of  the  two  and  the  champion  of  all  England.  ,  .  .  There  had 
been  sad  doings  in  the  neighbourhood— not  a  Little  thieving  in  ilie 
houKa.  Kvctal  lobbcnci  on  the  hi^hwa)-,  and  much  pocket- |>ick in g 
amon^  the  crowds ;  in  sbott,  as  a  reporter  of  a  apocting  paper,  the 
JSra^  who  seems  to  have  got  biCEcn  sotnchow,  summed  up  his  notice 
ol  the  fight,  '  had  the  crowds  brought  together  been  tranvport^Kl 
m  w§asse  to  Bolany  Bay.  they  wrould  ha\'e  breathed  forth  inch  a 
moral  p(»4ttlence  an  would  havft  infected  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place.'  Pugilism  lias  l>een  described  as  one  of  the  manifestation!  of 
English  character  and  manners.  I  suspect,  however,  that  in  the 
present  day  it  marufcsls  nothing  higher  than  the  unmitigated 
blackguardism  of  England's  lowest  and  most  disrepuublc  men  " 

Perhaps  the  fight  in  which  opponents  were  appaxencly  most 
unequally  mitchcd  iras  the  difsperate  contest  at  l-^amborough  on 
April  17,  iS6^  between  Tom  Sayers,  champion  of  England,  a  light- 
weight  only  about  5  feet  8  inches  in  height,  and  John  Hecnan,  a 
hu^  American  standing  6  feet  1  inch  in  his  stockings.  So  wcU, 
however,  were  strength  and  reach  matched  by  skill  and  activity  that 
a  diaw  was  eventunUy  procUtmcd ;  each  man  recdving  a  silver  belt 

RecuIIcctioj;^  of  the  hurrible  rcT^unectiun  s)-»tem,  which  Oared 
out  in  all  its  iniquity  through  the  Burke  and  liare  murdcm,  were  uill 
•o  green  in  early  Victorian  daysthat  special  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  desecration  of  ecmctcrieii  by  dtg^ng  unusually  deep 
grate*  and  keeping  watch  a|;ainst  those  who  pceyed  on  bodies.  And 
on  the  alighmt  breath  of  suspicion  in  other  parlfi  of  the  country 
many  similar  sr«n»  were  eiucted  to  that  observed  in  tendon  about 
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fifty  i^e^nogOft  wbcn,  as  ihc  result  of  a  quarrel  over  the  divlaon 
the  procccdsof  tUicil  cxJiumilions  in  Curtain  Road  churchyard.  on« 
of  th«  siiatchers  caused  information  to  be  left  overnight  at  s^en^ 
houses  of  moummg  that  those  who  were  Umcntcd  no  longer  lay  in 
the  earth  bui  h;id  men  wiih  th<;  issi^tiuice  of  the  "  shovel  mnd  the 
hode."  Indescribable  consternation  was  caused  by  the  dreadfid 
tntclUgcnce.  Hundreds  hastened  to  the  burial-ground  neit  morning, 
and  lu  the  news  Hpreid  relain-<!«  ol  reccntiy  deceased  penonic  flocked 
to  the  cemetery,  which  in  a  few  hours  contiined  between  1,000  and 
3,000  curious  and  ogtuicd  ^|>ecUtonf.  Vuriuus  graven  were  opened 
And  no  fewer  thdii  nineteen  colTiiis  witliout  corpses  verc  dug  u|x 
The  dcath-clothca  leinaJucd  in  the  co11in«,  and  it  was  assumed  ihil 
ihc  depredators  raised  the  bodies  through  holes  dug  a  few  feet  &om 
the  mounds  over  tho  graves  iji  a  slopir^g  fiiroction.  Asthobuiul- 
ground  appeared  to  be  ^uiee  inacee^ble  to  thieves,  howevrr  it^c- 
nioufi,  without  lh(?  eonntvan<^(?  of  th«  per^ton  who  had  durg^  of  it» 
a  furious  attack  was  made  upon  the  house  of  the  gra\'e^iggcr  b^ 
t)ercaved  relatives,  'l"he  grave-digger  himself  was  seized  ard  thrown 
into  an  open  grave,  and  would  have  been  actually  buried  alive  had 
it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  the  police. 

The  inaeasing  demand  for  anatomical  Subjects  in  schools  of 
medicine,  which  was  not  met  to  the  extent  of  one-fiftieth  port  by  ilic 
supply  of  bodies  legally  available  for  dissection,  nnmelyi  those  of 
murderers,  led  to  the  instimuon  of  the  %illaEnous  trade  of  body- 
snatching,  long  carried  on  without  Eho  cognisance  of  t):c  general 
public.  Churchyards  within  fifty  miles  of  large  towns  were  ravaged 
by  "resurrection  men,"  who  acquired  an  extraordinary  d^rec  of 
akiU  in  carr^'ing  out  their  work.  Having  selected  a  grave  or  graves 
during  the  day  a  parly  would  repair  to  the  dioscn  churchyard  at 
night  with  a  hor^e  and  trap,  in  vrhich  were  socks  and  the  various 
implcmcntB  required.  Only  the  soil  at  the  head  of  the  coffin  was 
removed,  then  part  of  the  lid  was  broken  off  by  the  nld  of  a  Icvcr^ 
and  the  body  drawn  out  by  die  head  ;  the  clothes  being  removed  and 
replaced  in  the  eofiin  before  filling  in  the  earth  again  and  removing 
as  far  as  practicable  all  trares  of  violation.  Thrc^-quartrn;  of  an 
hour  or  less  sufficed  to  carry  out  the  whole  operation.  Origirully 
the  price  of  a  body  was  from  one  to  two  guineas,  but  increased 
demand  and  inadequate  supply  so  raised  the  \-aluc  that  a  Cockney 
body-snatcher^  in  evidence  before  a  ParliamenUry  Committee* 
admitted  having  supplied  305  bodies  of  adults  at  about  ^4  each  to 
schools  of  medicine  in  England  during  iSo^and  tSio^in  addition  to 
forly-four  bodies  of  ctuldrcn  under  three  feet  in  height,  these  latter 
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boing  sold  at  so  much  per  inch.  As  remtfttd^s  l>*^onie  closed  to 
resurrection Uts  by  increflsi^J  %'tgibnce,  Uie  price  rose  to  twelve  and 
Mxtf^n  giiin(?ai  per  corpse^  eij^tcen  and  twaily  guineas  beins  paid 
under  exceptional  circutn  stances. 

TcmjiCcd  into  Che  irade  b^-  ibe  high  prices  in  ccntics  of  medical 
*tudy  were  scoundrels  who  speedily  lost  any  slight  onjpnal  concep- 
tions OS  lo  the  »anaity  of  human  life,  and  in  the  end  sometimes 
made  a  '"subject"  to  supply  an  ordci  if  no  dead  body  seemed  other- 
wise iinnicdiatf<)y  A\-&i1aik.  Amotigfit  that  class  was  one  destined  to 
be<)ueath  from  the  gallows  a  name  for  \\v^  pnctlce  of  murder  by 
sulfocAiion  for  anatomical  ends  whuh  has  become  clas&tcaL 

On  November  i,  i8j5,  all  Eiiinburgh  was  ringing  wnh  the  new* 
tlul  a  den  of  murder  hod  been  discovcicd  in  thtr  Wat  Tort,  and  that 
Iwo  Irishmen,  named  Buike  and  liarr,  «vtth  their  wivcst  had  been 
arrested.  The  discovery  came  about  through  the  disappearance  of 
£tn  old  Jri^vom-in  whom  Rurke  hod  inveigled  into  his  dwelling, 
whtre  *he  had  been  plied  with  drink  by  her  Xtk[%^  friends  snd  then 
Euflocatod-  Marr  atid  his  wife  were  admitted  as  ei'idenco  against 
their  companions  in  guilt ;  Burke  was  convicted,  but  the  charge 
agunst  hi«  wife  «'as  found  "  Not  pro\'en."  While  awaiting  execution 
William  Burke  made  a  confession  to  the  follovtn|[  effect.  A  man 
who  owed  Hare  ^\  having  died,  ilarc  proposed  that,  to  re- 
imburse himsclff  the  body  of  hi*  debtor  should  be  sold.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  proposal  the  dead  man  wa£  taken  out  of  the  coflin, 
which  was  filled  up  with  stones  and  rubbishy  I'hcrcaftcr  the  body 
was  bought  for  £,•},  \ot.  by  a  surgeon,  who,  ^  from  asking  any 
inconvenient  questions,  made  no  enquiries  of  the  vendors,  but  told 
thern  he  would  be  jjleased  to  see  thein  when  they  had  anoilier  body 
to  dispose  of.  That  fatal  laxicy  sec-ius  eaily  to  tiave  saggested 
murder.  About  the  beginning  of  April,  iSjS,  the  firai  viclitn  fell  at 
the  houae  of  Hare,  who  kept  a  small  Zow-cla&s  lodging-house;  and 
between  that  time  and  Octi>lKT  31  of  ihc  same  year  sixteen  per^ru 
were  done  to  death  in  the  abode  of  one  or  other  of  the  precious 
pair  ;  fiome  beii^  taken  at  a  disad^-antagc  when  ill,  but  the  greater 
nitmher  hating  previously  been  made  drunk. 

Three  years  hier  tht^  existence  of  a  syndicate  of  like  nature — 
thU  time  in  the  English  metropolis— come  10  Light  through  the 
offering  of  ilie  body  of  a  boy  for  sale  at  King's  Coll^.  The 
demonstiator  of  anatomy,  having  reason  to  suspect  foul  play  from 
the  appearance  of  the  body,  lodged  information  with  the  authoritie»t 
and,  as  the  n:£tilc  of  invej^tigation,  the  three  men  concerned  in  the 
sale— body-snaichcrs   named    Bishop,   AViltiamjt,   and    May— were 
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found  guilty,  the  two  (ormer  being  banged.  The  custom  of  tlie  trio 
OS  disclosed  by  iiishop  was  as  rollonrs.  They  uAe«l  to  make  tbdr 
vicums  drunk,  tni^ing  laudanum  wiili  tltc  Uquor.  A  coid  bdng  tied 
to  tlic  ftxt  of  a  aiupdicd  wfctch,  tic  ii^&  then  let  dcwn  a  well  in  the 
gaidcu  of  Ihc  chief  con»|>imlOT  ;  after  which  the  cord  was  Attached 
to  a  stake,  whik  the  operators  took  a  turn  and  a  glus  oX  liquoor 
"to  occupy  the  lime"— the  subject  being  left  in  the  water  longer 
than  wa«  nccc^iary  to  produce  cuGTocAtion,  under  the  unpreuion  that 
the  Tum  and  laudanum  would  **  run  out  of  the  hody  at  the*  mnttth^" 
Three  penons,  According  to  Iti^hnp^  h^d  lit^n  tliUK  murdc^red;  the 
"  things^"  ft£  the  bodies  were  styled,  being  disposed  of  at  £,%  and 
^10  iplece. 

Among  less  unsavoury  reminiscences  nuiy  be  fpven  oae  of  two 
London  resurrectionists  who,  luppeninK  to  light  on  a  fcllov  dead 
dnink  in  the  gutter  one  dark  night,  bagged  him  and  bore  him  in 
liaste  to  a  oirtain  anatomi:it.  "  The  pn^nte  bell  gave  a  k»w  tinkle, 
the  side-door  down  a  dark  court  opened  noiselessly,  the  sack  was 
cautiously  emptied  of  iu  contents  in  the  cellar,  and  die  fee  paid 
down-  In  an  hour  or  two  aflcr^  the  same  ceremony  (the  subject  this 
time  betiig  really  dcfunci)  was  repeated.  The  belt  sounded  a  third 
time,  and  the  anatomical  cliarnclhouse  r«;ei\"ed  another  inmate.  The 
tippler,  having  now  slept  ofT  his  potations,  began  to  grope  about,  and 
finding  all  d-irk,  cin<l  himself  he  knew  not  where,  bcUowird  lustily. 
I'hb  was  jual  us  the  outer  «!oor  wo^  closing  on  tlie  rcauircctioii  men, 
who,  being  a&ktd  what  »hou!d  be  done  with  the  noisy  fellow,  answered 
coolly,  '  Keep  him  till  you  want  liim/" 

Convict  Iransportaiioo,  under  the  abuse  of  which  to  the  better 
inclined  "lags"  Augtraiia  became  a  hdl  upon  earth,  was  susponded 
for  a  period  of  two  years  as  regarded  men  in  1847,  at  the  outcome  of 
disclosures  ofiht  abominations  existing  in  Norfolk  Island  andfurth^^r 
frightful  rei'elations  from  Van  Dicmen's  Land.  Six  years  lalei,  tnins- 
portation  to  tbe  Australian  colonicsi  which  Iiad  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly from  i7S4«  v-as  given  up  by  the  British  Go\-erninent.  except 
as  regarded  persons  under  sentence  for  fourteen  yean  or  for  life  ;  and 
even  as  to  the  litter  clas»  the  final  shipment  of  convicts  was  to  West 
Australia  in  1S67' 

Everybody  thai  was  atiybody  drank  more  or  less— mostly  more — 
a  geneiaiion  or  tu^o  ago,  in  accordance  with  one  or  other  of  the  pc 
five  reasons  for  drinking : — 

''  Good  wine  -n  ftiend— ot  being  dty  j 

Or  «ny  oihor  r«uon  wby." 
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Among  the  peopk  tiaoxicants  were  consumed  at  all  hours  And  en 
every  pouibic  occumou  in  Hngland  ;uid  Ireland.  ScotUnd,  notwilh- 
>tAn6ing  the  prcvAlent  Culvtmstlc  Itngc  of  thought,  in  her  inmost 
heart  liavinga  strong  bdicf  that  '*  freedom  and  whisky  gangthcgltber,*' 
WM  in  that  ncpeet  no  way  behind  her  ncighboune,  honouring  alik« 
birthfl,  dcith«,  and  murriiigt*  by  copious  tLbations.  MAiriagcK  were 
moat  ** honoured/'  though  funerals  in  manyduiricts  ran  up  ao  well  in 
the  "John  Barleycorn"  Slakes  that  twelve  or  iwertty  glasses  of  whisky 
have  been  oomtumcNl  by  most  of  Lbe  invited  before  flettinir  out  from 
the  bouse  oC mourning  to  the  cliurchj-arU,  when  the  surviving  relatives 
did  not  stint  the  cuttomary  liquid  refreshment.  "  What  kind  of 
a  funeral  waa  it?"  inquired  a  neighbour  of  Grace  ^S1li^ho^n  on  hei 
return  from  being  prcstnt  **  in  the  house  "  on  a  mournful  occasion. 
"Oh!"  was  tlie  tq)ly,  "it  was  a  delightful  fiincraJ— just  like  a  woe 
wedding  I"  Nowadays  burials  are  attentied  by  no  drinking  bouta 
before  "the  lifting,*'  and  even  at  weddings  more  lea  than  whisky  is 
consumed  ;  but  the  fun  at  ihe  Uuct  i»  of  45  hcaay  a  nature  aa  evcr» 
and  a«  many  life  fncndshi[A  are  perlup  t!iere  formed  as  in  the 
palmiest  of  deep-drinkini;  dnys. 

Not  30  very  Long  ago  people  Uficd  to  be  under  the  thumb  of  the 
tax  gatherer  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  imd  even  a  generation  ago 
there  waji  only  too  much  truth  in  the  inlelligent  foreigner's  summing 
npof  the  scope  of  British  taxation.  *'The  people,"  said  he,  "are 
\xxtA  in  the  moming  for  the  ^oap  t)iat  washes  their  hands;  at  nine 
for  the  coffee,  the  tca»  and  ihc  sugar  thej'  use  for  breakfast ;  a<  dinnei 
for  the  salt  to  flavour  their  me^it.  and  for  ihc  beer  ihcy  drink  ;  in  tile 
evening  for  the  spirit*  to  exhiiarate ;  all  day  long  for  the  light  that 
entc:rs  their  windows ;  and  at  night  for  the  candles  to  light  them  to 
bed."  To-day  the  case  is  so  far  altered  that  the  necessaries  of  life 
ent^r  the  country  duty  free.  Taxes  on  knowledge  have  vanished, 
and  knowledge,  Uke  the  lump  of  leaven  in  the  measure  of  ni^  is 
steadily  and  surely  influencrng  the  whole  national  life  and  chaiactcr. 
In  proof  of  the  latter  statement  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  outside 
Scotbnd,  where  even  then  78  per  cent,  of  those  enicring  into  holy 
wedlock  ifigned  their  names  in  the  marriage  register,  education  was 
in  s<j  iur|;l(^Ltcd  a  coiiOiUuti  that  of  all  iho^e  moritcd  in  iSjO^  in 
Englirtd  no  fewer  than  forly-thrcc  OUl  of  every  hundred  proved  un- 
able to  write  their  own  name,  while  in  Irektnd  $3  per  cent,  were 
illitcTatc-  For  the  year  ending  January  1,  1E95,  however,  the  prO' 
portion*  unable  to  tignothcrvriv  than  by  mark  at  ntjptijil  ccremonica 
were :  England  and  Wale« — males,  4-6  pe:r  cent^  an<l  femalr^^  5-4  ; 
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ScotbrKl^-i'y;  <imong  men,  and  4*51  among  the  women ;  IrelaiKl- 
malcSi  I  JO  per  cent-,  and  women,  157- 

Last  Among  the  survivals  in  conflict  vith  the  sprit  of  the  age  may 
be  noted  promotion  by  purchase  in  the  army— which  rctiiided  in- 
dclinilcly  the  ad^-nncctncnt  cr  clhcicnt  officers;  onci  coni([nred  to  drop 
all  die  honours  of  Ehe  senice  into  the  laps  of  wealthy  iiKtivkJiiaU  of 
no  special  talent  ivho  could  afTord  10  pay  for  tlicm^  which  only  cauic 
to  an  end  in  1571.  Vii^^i  the  system  merit  and  fitness  wc-nt  fo* 
notliing^  und  a\>  diiTtcult  waa  it  for  a  nun  without  aK>ney  10  get  on  in 
the  ntUbh  oriiijr  that  a  good  otificcT  without  the  wherewithal  to  pur- 
chfUG  a  company  might  remain  a  lieutenant  for  twenty  years,  to  be 
aourcd,  in  all  probahility,  by  Mcing  broihef  ofTicora  of  IcM  standing 
raised  above  him  by  tlie  povi^r  of  money  again  and  a^tn,  and  c-%'cn 
then  only  obtain  his  captaincy  by  some  unlooked-for  augmc-ntniion 
in  the  csiahli-shtnent,  Stmngely  enough,  in  the  Nnvy  brainit  and  luird 
work  were  given  scope  lo  carve  out  advancement  at  the  same  time 
that  in  the  sisUr  scnicc  promotion  had  to  be  bou>Ef^t,  and  that  ut  a 
price  fret^uently  double  the  oflicia!  v^luc  of  the  post  H*hile  tralfic 
in  commissions  w;).s  largely  aETcctcd  by  the  district  in  which  the  par* 
lieular  regiment  wa.s  tilcely  to  l>e  quirtered  for  some  years  ensuing, 
the  price  was  almost  invariably  60  per  cent,  or  more  abo^'c  the 
nominal  v^lue  of  commissions  as  given  in  the '"  Army  Li^"  which 
tariff  in  1864  gave  the  price  of  commii^ion  as  Ueutcnant-cotoncl  in 
the  Life  Ciuards  or  Horse  Guards  at  £l^^l^  *  i^  ^^  ^^^^  Guards 
at  ^-)|6eo  ;  and  in  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  line;  ^4iSoo ;  while 
a  major  in  ihc  two  former  corps  had  [o  fork  out  ^5,350  for  his  com- 
mission, in  comivsrison  with  ^^3,200  exacted  fur  tliu  same  po^iiion 
in  the  line  regiments.  CaptaZnctcd  <.t>%X  £s^S°'^  '^^  ^^^^  ^^  Gtiaids 
and  Horse  Guards^  jCh^$o  i"  the  Foot  Giuudsi  and  j^»,8oo  in  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  line ;  and  lieutenancies  might  bu  pur- 
chased  for  ^1,7*5  in  the  Lif«  Cuarda*  ^",^00  in  the  Horse 
GuardA,  jf  r,aoo  in  the  Foot  Cusrds,  and  the  trifle  of  £^oa  in  the 
leas  eotisidt'rt^d  c:i\'alry  and  lnf:Lnlry  of  liie  line- 
Side  by  side  wiih  the  disappearance  of  many  unshapely  excres- 
cences it  is  pleasing  to  observe  hem-,  in  almost  c\"cry'  direction,  things 
have  improved  and  changed  foi  tiie  better  in  the  course  of  the 
present  eventful  reign;  recompense  for  ill-doing  is  dislribulcd  after 
a  mrjrc  humane  fa.shion,  class  prejudice  is  fast  disappearing, 
altogeilier  ilml  millennium 

'•  When  tt\in  10  man,  ilie  worM  o'er, 
Sh»U  Uolhers  be/' 

doe*  rot  now  seem  quite  such  a  hdpeless  d;eatn  as  ii  onee  did. 

U-.   J.  KCCtUC. 
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The  "Hujia'ivat"  op  Ouar  KhavvAu. 

AMONG  the  books  which  have  mosi  inj!uence<1  ihe  minds  of 
educfite«]  EnRlishmcn  tJurinj!  the  second  half  of  this  nine* 
tccnth  cciULTy  !  should  assign  the  place  of  honour  to  Edward 
FitjgenUrs  "  Ru  Wiynt  of  Omar  Kha)-)iiin."  h  portion  of  the  mystery 
in  which  that  faKinaUng  wotk  ^."as  enveloped  has  recently  been 
dissipated.  It  vras  undcTGtood  from  the  first  that  Fttxgcmld'»  work 
irM  anequi^'alent  rather  than  a  lraIl^!ation,  and  tho*e  v^rt!i  no  know- 
ledge of  Terxian,  by  which  I  mean  all  but  a  fc^r  English  OrienialistSt 
ven}  exercised  by  the  question  liow  much  was  Omar  and  how  much 

»Fhigendd,  The  publication  of  Ftt/^erald'a  Iciien  <^id  Hide  to  clear 
up  the  doubt,  ^hich  wjw  qiuckcncd  wbcn  the  prose  tnxn,%Tation  of 
Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCanhy  '  »air  the  light.  Not  only  irerc  then; 
well  known  quatrains  in  Fitf^crald  to  vluch  no  aingle  quatrain  in 
Omar  IChAvprn  corrctpotid^  then;  were  tiomc  «csrcely  ft  sULg^c^iion 
of  which  u'jfc*  supplied.  The  publieation  of  Mr.  E.  Heron-Atlen's 
edition  of  the  *'Ri>ba'iyai"'  explains  the  martrr.  Not  ecklom  a 
quatrain  of  Fit^j^nld  answers  to  two  or  more  !tLin/:u  of  the  original. 
Before  beginning  his  translation  of  Omar,  ho^rcrcr,  1-it^rald  had 
-  been  studying  the  "  Maniik  ut  tair"  of  Fcrid  ud  din  Altir,  a  work  to 
I  which  his  attention  mif-ht  vk-ell  liave  been  called  by  M.  Gan:in  dc 
Ttoyi  who  gave  an  analysis  of  it^  accompanied  by  extracts,  in  the 

t*'Reme  Conlemporainc "  for  \%%t.  Whatever  i*  not  found  in  the 
"Ruba'jpt"  of  Omar  KhayyJim  may,  Mr.  Heron- i\tlen  tells  us,  be 
sought  in  tins  v.ork.  Therein  accordingly  wc  have  to  look  for  ilie 
Oligilial  of  the:  tMO  famous  qualuin?.  b<r^inmtu;  re3|)eclinly,  *'  Heaven 

■  but  the  virion  of  fulAUed  desire/'  and  "Oh^Tliou!  whomanof  boacf 
earth  did  nuke."  One  mysiery,  itien,  vk  scKed ;  and  though  the  matter 
It  not  jet  of  general  interest,  there  arc  few  students  of  "  Omar  "  who 
"ill  not  be  glad  of  the  ine^Uigence.     A  chief  inject  of  Mr.  Hcron- 

■  Allen  in  hit  book  is  to  tupply  the  original  of  the  Gne^t  and  most 
I  authoritaifi-e  lexi  of  Omar  Khayy^lm  at  present  accessible.  This  is  a 
I     manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  to  which  Fitr^crald  hiid  recourse,  discovered 
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by  Profestor  Cowell  in  1850  among  the  uncat&logued  muiuscripts 
the  Ocselcy  cdlcction.  ITiis  has  been  rqiroduccd  in  photograph; 
bcrimilc,  and  followed  \vf  &  transcript  into  modem  Persi&n  and 
inmalation.  The  ori^na],  which  dalcsfrom  the  year  865  of  the  Hegi 
corresponding  with  tlic  year  A.&,  1460  of  the  Cbrintian  mlcrMhr,  is  lai 
but  11  earlier  than  any  manuscript  oT  Omar  in  the  Briibh  ^[useum,  the 
Parts  Biblioth^qtK-  Nstionale,  the  Cambridge  University  Libmr)-,  and 
other  collectioTiic.  No  manuscnpi  coJcijlaicd  10  be  regarded  as  t 
"Codex,"  and  **sen-eBSihcpoint  of  departure  for  the  student,"  hai  oi 
yet  rewarded  ri:M:arch.  It  l\  1  ain  told,  aii  ^xUditdy  beautiful  work, 
written  in  a  cuiiirc  liAiid  upon  tliick  yellow  paper  in  purjjIc-bUck 
ink,  thickly  povdcrcd  with  gold.  The  reproduction  u  hand^omCt 
and  the  volume  hiu  strong  altractione  for  Kastcm  scholars.  To  one 
furiher  point  will  I  draw  attontion-  The  exact  Kignilieattion  of 
"  Ruba'iyiit  '■  ha*  l>(-*cn  a  puj^xle  to  m^,  and  doubtlcM  is  to  «ome  of 
my  readers.  From  Mr.  Heron-Allen  I  learn  tliat  the  word  *'ruba*i," 
common  to  more  than  one  Oriental  language,  KTgiu5c5  umply 
^•quatrain."  \  Pcrsian!etter,*oft"B;h,"a3inourword''high.''foIlow3; 
its  absence  being  d«:noie<i  by  an  apostrophe;  thetcfminaJ  "ai"  U  an 
artificial  form  of  plural  borrowed  from  the  Aratjic. 


M,  Zou's  "  Pasis."  > 

SPECLVL  inlacst  attaches  to  the  "  Paris  "  of  M.  Zola  owing  to 
the  circum^uncefl  altcndlngits production.  Judgedapart  frocD 
these  and  on  its  own  intrinsic  ments,  il  holds  a  worthy  place  in  the 
trilogy  consisting  of  "  Lourdes,'*  '*  Kome,"  and  **  I'aris,"  of  which  it  k 
the  concluding  portion.  That  the  Paris  lo  winch,  tlirough  c\il  and 
good  report,  M,  Zola  clings,  the  praise  of  which  he  hj-miis  even  vrhile 
depicting  ils  hearltessnca^  cruelly,  and  stjualor,  and  on  behalf  of 
which  he  jndul^c^  in  mtkinaliuiis  cunUa?>liiig  sUongly  with  his 
sombre  pictura  of  the  past  and  the  prescnl^lhc  tv'/fc  /« jv»?rr,  aa  he 
pcnbts  ill  regarding  it — should  at  the  moment  immediately  preceding 
the  appearance  of  hia  tribute  turn  upon  him,  howl  at  and  rend  him, 
con«tilute«  sur«ly  one  of  the  mo£t  itriking  proofs  c^'cr  afforded  of 
the  irony  of  fortunr  ond  the  unceruinTy  of  the  publie  voic«. 
Coriolanus  may  furnisli  a  more  cohFipieuous  but  searetly  a  moro 
convincing  insitance  of  the  inconstancy  of  human  nature.  One 
wondenE,  then,  whether  from  the  solitude  to  ivhioh  he  lias  been  eon* 
demned,  and  with  tht;  volleyed  execrations  of  the  mob  siill  nnguig  m 
hia  eant,  his  confidence  in  the  future  of  Paris  remains  unchecked 
-^whether  he  would  quote  afresh  the  graiidio«ie  utterance  of  Victor 
■  Chatlo  k  Windua, 
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HnglO  prefixed  by  ihc  translator  to  his  book,  "  the  function  of  Paris 
k  to  Bprcdd  ideas.  Its  nL-vx-r-<rnding  duly  is  to  sciUcr  truths  cvrr  thi; 
world,  n  duly  it  incessantly  dischai^es.  Paris  Is  a  sower,  sowing 
the  dAxbDcss  with  sparks  of  lighi.'*  Would  he  rq>cftt  his  own 
closing  and  eloquent  wordK,  '*  Pari^  whidi  the  divine  s^w  hdcl  nown 
with  light,  and  where  in  glory  waved  the  great  future  harvest  of 
Truth  and  of  Justice?"  May  not  now  the  bright  light  Irom  Paris 
be  to  him  as  was  to  Adam  and  Eve  the  blading  sword  of  the 
aichangcl.  w.iming  him  away  frotn  the  paradise  he  has  loved  \ 

The  Lesson  or  "-Paris." 

NOT  greatly  concerned  am  I  with  the  moral  of  a  work  of  art, 
though  I  am  not  of  thoac  believers  in  the  gospel  of  Art 
for  Alt's  sake  who  huld  that  b<:auty  of  workmaiulup  ju^tific^  any 
immoiality  or  profanity  of  motive.  I  Am  interested,  however,  in 
following  the  tctson  M.  Zola  inculcates  in  a  work  ihe  main  purpose 
of  which,  from  tny  conventional  lund-point,  is  subversive  of  accepted 
faith.  The  le^^on  is,  that  salvation  in  this  world  15  to  be  found  in 
hard  work  and  in  a  science  of  ju>licc  It  has,  however,  been  urged 
not  wholly  without  jU!»tification  that  Pierre  Froment,  M.  Zola's  iwro^ 
artives  at  this  conclusion  from  cbsenution  rather  than  experience, 
and  has  not  in  the  end  very  de^mtely  settled  in  which  direction  to 
turn  for  the  employment  of  hi«  hitherto  misdirected  energies.  If  he 
ha«  made,  liowcvcr,  no  very  definite  arrangements  for  the  future  as 
regards  the  work  he  is  called  on  to  accomplish,  he  has  at  least  broken 
entirely  and  finally  with  the  past.  One  after  another  the  convictions 
with  which  he  started  arxl  the  hopes  to  which  he  citing  have  drop[>cd 
off  from  him  or  proved  futile,  his  entire  scheme  of  life  has  gone 
wrong,  and  he  stands  alone,  the  thing  most  alien  from  the  self  he 
firat  knew,  a  jiiie^l,  married  and  unfrocked^  espousing  and  living  with 
the  mon«lcrs  he  went  fortii  at  the  outset  to  combaL  It  la  useless  to 
seek  At  any  length  to  describe  a  book  that  before  these  lines  sec  the 
Light  will  have  been  pervrted  by  a  large  number,  probably  the 
majority,  of  my  readers.  1  may,  however,  state  briefly  that  the  suite 
or  trilog)-  of  novels  known  as  "  The  Three  Cities  "  shows  the  gradual 
<tefpening  into  a  certainty  of  negation  in  the  mind  of  a  ptous  and 
zealous  prie»t  of  the  doubu  as  to  the  di\^tie  and  miraculous  huM  of 
the  creed  in  ^vhich  he  had  been  nourished.  In  the  first  volume 
tiie  Abbtf  Pierre  Froment  goes  to  Lourdcs,  the  great  centre  in 
the  Pyrenees  of  modem  health  and  sah-ation  through  faith;  in  the 
second,  to  Kome,  that  he  might  learn  how  much  of  practical  concern 
and  utility  remained  tn  creeds  bulfetcd  and  outworn.  In  Paris^ 
having  abandoned  faith  and  hope,  he  strivtfi  10  wi!t«;lt^R^lwt^a^; 
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and  greatest  of  ihc  trinity— charity ;  ftndp  with  his  heart  ton  & 
Ijy  doubt  and  dcsfuitr,  |>cr:t]:iu  in  perlorming  the  ministrations  of  a 
Church  front  which  In  rcaliiy  he  is  an  aposiate,  I'he  high  esteem  in 
irhich  be  is  held  by  ihc  remnant  of  the  faithAil  enables  him  to  render 
impvtiAnt  »avictf  tu  ihc  poot  in  whom  lu»  tiiicf  inlcr^t  ccnirca* 
Slowly  aikd  surely  he  Arrives  at  the  concJuiion  that  cluiliy  \a  as 
powcilcsi  to  mitigate  human  ill^  as  are  hope  and  fikith.  Ultin^Atctyt 
converted  by  the  cxAmpk  of  his  brolhcTp  to  nrhcm  be  has  b«en 
reunited,  and  other  influences  with  which  w«  will  j\<A  d^^at,  he  casta 
ofT  his  sw/tMHf,  ta]c«  to  phyitcal  labour,  arxS — a  freethinker  now,  iMC 
an  agnostic — marries  the  pure  and  faithful  Marie,  whom  in  a  spirit  of 
more  than  fraternal  Mcrifiec  hiR  brother  sun-endcrs  to  him. 
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FURTHER  into  the  story  of  "  Pariit "  llun  I  have  gone  I  may 
not  go.  The  most  dramatk  episodes  consist  of  the  explosion 
accomplished  b}'  Salvat  the  anarchist,  the  hunt  aiYer  the  cnminal  by 
the  police,  a  miracle  of  gluutly  povk'er,  and  the  account  of  the  cxectt- 
tion.  There  arc  pages  in  vivid  contrast  with  tliwe,  »nich  as  the 
unconscicfuif  wooing  of  Pierre  and  Marie  tinder  the  green  botighs  of 
the  fori:^!  ntiat  thi^  Lo^cs,  and  the  death  of  tlieamutUcaiidcbatical>fe 
Ahbd  Roae.  The  gieat  power  of  the  iroik  is,  hi>wevcr,  in  the  paindr^ 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  bt^uigeoisic,  especially  of  the  hciuUOrs  and 
financicsrs,  tind  tlie  terrible  di:grudxLi.ion  of  die  unemployed  poor. 
In  this  M.  Zola  ^hows  himself  a  merciless  eatimtf  although  he 
remain*  through  all  a  stAunt:h  humanitarian.  The  pictures  of 
DuinlLard  the  Jew  pluiocr^r.  of  hh  wife  Eve,  of  Salvione  the  would- 
be  actress  of  the  Comidie  Fran^aist-,  a  not  wholly  unfamiliar  figun^ 
of  the  Princess  de  Ham,  of  Gfrard,  whf>  marries  the  daughter  vhile 
the  recognised  lover  of  the  mother,  of  Monseignetjr  Martha,  of  ihc 
Montfcrrands,  Duthlls,  Ctiai^netix,  and  the  other  representatives 
of  the  fashionable  society  of  fans,  iltc  the  most  scathing  that  can  be 
conceived.  It  may  seem  forced  to  pit,  either  for  purpose  of  roent- 
blancc  or  contrast  against  M.  Zola,  an  Englishman  such  as  Sir  Walter 
Kaleiglu  I.et  me  end,  however,  wiih  two  stanzas  of  "  The  Lcc,*iwo 
only,  in  wluch,  if  tlic  picture  U  less  rcalistict  the  lesson  is  not  teas 
exemplary  llian  in  "  Paris":*— 


Go,  t«tl  ihc  Court  it  glo^vt 

AmJ  «l)Jtitft  l;ki:  (Vltcd  wood  ) 
Co.  lell  t^e  Church  a  ihow< 

Whirs  c^cd,  and  dolh  no  good. 
If  Church  juid  CourL  rcpl^, 
Thth  e^ie  ihffm  botk  the  iic. 


Tffll  ml  it  hda  devotion ; 

Tell  love  U  U  Init  lti«  [ 
Tell  lime  h  U  Iwt  moiton, 

TcU  Elnli  it  ii  but  duit. 
And  with  them  not  teplj, 

For  thou  must  jpvc  the  1 

SVLVANt;S  tftllAI*. 
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TAFFLES. 
By  Quintom  Goki>on. 

^HE  had  been  his  companion,  his  confidante,  and  his  true  and 
loyal  friend  for  five  years,  and  during  all  thai  dnie  they  had 
never  disagreed  in  anything.  She  sav  lum  off  every  morning  at  ten 
o'clock,  witL-hcd  hiin  depart  with  a  wistful  air,  gave  a  little  moan  as 
ahc  salt  kim  turn  the  comer  of  the  street,  and  then,  maldng  the  Ircst 
of  a  bad  job(  settled  herself  down  lo  wait  his  return. 

Mrs.  Smithion,  ihc  kndlady,  ted  her  a  sad  life  during  the  day, 
making  evt-ry thing  as  hard  and  difficult  for  her  as  pO!£sible<  That 
*'  dtattcd  dog,"  OB  she  disdainfully  styled  Taffies,  was  a  sad  thorn  in 
the  fleih  to  her,  and  had  it  not  twen  that  Tillks's  master  was 
an  exceptionally  good  and  profiiablc  lodger,  ihe  would  have  flatly 
refused  to  even  have  her  in  the  house  ;  as  it  was,  however,  she  not 
only  put  tip  with  her,  but  occasionally  found  her  very  useful  If 
things  went  wrong,  and  by  any  chance  Mr.  Gricrson  complained, 
Mrs.  Smithson  had  only  to  throw  out  sundry  hints  as  to  the  amount 
she  had  to  put  up  inth  from  having  a  dog  in  the  house,  and  he 
immediately  subsided,  even  going  so  far  sometimes  as  to  bring  her 
home  propitiatory  ofTerings  in^thc  shape  of  a  pair  of  gloves  or  a  neiv 
handkerchief. 

Taffies,  like  her  master,  had  had  many  troubles,  for,  in  addition 
tu  &liatiiig  liii,  she  had  hud  many  prii-aic  ones  gf  her  own.  When 
her  babies  aicivcd  she  lived  [n'consianl  dread  teal  something  should 
happen  to  them,  although  ahc  had  every  comfort  and  attention,  even 
to  having  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  attendance  on  her, 

"  She  is  my  ooe  great  comfort,"  hur  maiiter  explained  to  thn 
veterinary  surgeon,  in  answer  to  his  assunmce  that  there  wam't  the 
vot«  ccucxjiv,    w.  aooj*  GCi 
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(lightest  necc^^ly  for  the  presence  of  a  Teterinarr  nrgeon  oAtD^I 
natuml  ^d  ordinary  occasion.  "IT  anything  happened  to  h^H 
doQ^t  knov  whfit  i  should  da"  ^| 

The  veterinary  surgeon  having  cased  his  conscience  promise^V 
give  Tables  every  attontionj  ftnd  accordingly  rcceired  a  hasty  sum- 
icons  on«  dark  wtuiet's  c^^ening  txom  Mr.  Grierson  himselT,  and 
hastened  ^tUli  lilm  lo  his  l<;>dgtngs.     He  was  taken  upstairs  to 
Cricrsons  UcdiDom,  where  n.  bnj;hl  Utile;  fire  wa»  burning  cheerily. 

"  I  thought  ahc  had  better  be  kept  wann^*  Gnerson  cxpl&incd  h  | 
An  apologciic  tone* 

The  vGlcnimry  «tirgeon  concealed  n  fmil^  and  followed  him  over 
to  a  comfortable  dog  bullet  where  Taffle«  lay  coftHy  «(itlf;d  with  her 
four  firstborns.  At  the  sight  of  her  master  the  looked  up  and 
wi^ed  her  tail  with  Joy,  and  gave  a  Httle  pleased  cry,  looking  down 
proudly  at  her  children  as  dtough  to  call  his  attention  to  Ihem. 

The  vetennary  surgeon  laughed  in  an  amused  way,  but  Gricnon 
knelt  down  by  the  side  of  Tafiks  and  stroked  her  lovingly,  a  perfectly 
radiant  Kmile  on  his  face. 

Looking  up  he  caught  the  amused  smile  on  the  vetciiBary 
surgcon'i  face,  and  flushed  ciimson, 

"  You  must  think  me  a  fool,"  he  said,  in  a  shamefaced  way,  "  but 
fihe,  she — is  everything  to  me.  1  can  talk  to  her  without  fccUtig  i 
am  boring  her,  and  she  undcrsunds  evcri'  word  I  say.  Jf  yoii  were 
deaf,  as  1  am,  you  would  understand.  It  is  bO  ftwful  (o  t>c  sJint  out 
Trom  e\-erything ;  to  waich  the  facet  of  oiliers  going  through  aU  the 
diiferent  expressions  and  not  know  ivliat  ihey  are  talking  abouL  If 
I  ask  my  best  friends  to  come  and  see  mc  they  gel  i^om  out  tn 
about  ten  minutc^s  wlih  ^houtingj  an<:l  then  1  don^t  hear  half  they  say, 
Tflfllcs  answcia  mc  l^ilIl  her  cjxs,  and  wc  understand  cacJi  othcx 
thoroughly  ;  you  have  nt>  idea  what  %  comfi>rt  a  dog  u." 

A  »udd«n  ^ave  of  eompasision  swept  over  the  vetcrtnaiy  surgeon, 
and  Rs  he  looked  at  Crierson  he  rtrdiaed  for  tliQ  fin^l  lime  that  ho 
\irzs  bot!]  young  and  good-lnoking.  Urtil  ihcn  he  hod  been  irritated 
by  what  be  considered  hii  rI<lini1ou?q  ru^dn<?M  about  a  dog,  but  be 
suddenly  began  to  imagine  what  an  awful  thing  it  must  be  to  come 
home  night  after  night  and  to  haitr  only  a  dog  for  company,  wiili  no 
prospect  of  hearing  a  human  voice.  He  held  out  his  band,  wbkh 
Grierson  grasped  warmly.  ^^ 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  ? "  he  asked,  pointing  to  his  ears*         ^| 

Gricrson  shook  his  head  doubifull)',    "  I  lave  had  two  opcnT^ 
tions,"hc  said  quietly;  '^ihey  rtUc^cd  mc  wonderfully  for  the  bme, 
but  the  groxrlh  in  the  car  begins  ag»:n  and  gets  ^vo^5c  each  tnne:    I 
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am  to  have  another  one  soon-     I  ^vax  to  hare  liad  it  ihi^  vrtck,  but  1 
thought  I  v^OUld  wait  until  TaiUcs's  trouble  wto  Over" 

The  veterinary  sur^ecn  did  not  laugh  this  lime  ;  there  was  a 
curious  tightness  in  hU  tliroat.  He  stooped  down  and  patted 
Tftlfles. 

"  She's  all  right,  I  suppose  P"  Gricrson  aslced,  his  own  troubles 
instiuitly  forgotten  in  solicitude  for  ToiHes. 

"  Perfectly  "  the  veterinary  sut^con  answered,  "  You  might  give 
her  it  little  boiled  rneat,"'  he  added,  filling  that  Gncrson  would  be 
happier  doing  something  for  his  pel ;  "and  I  should  drown  two  of 
the  puppies.'* 

The  veterinary  surgeon  having  uken  his  departure,  Grier^on 
wcnl  downstairs  in  search  of  Mrs,  Smilhson,  whom  he  found  with 
her  hands  in  flour.  .A  visit  to  thekitchenwa^  a  privilege  she  allowed 
to  Gricnon  alone ;  she  didn't  like  people  messing  round  her,  as  she 
CKpfcwed  it,  but  Mr.  <iricr»on  was  vt-jy  nice  to  talk  to  ;il  timcv 

'•Well,  Mrs.  Smilhson,"  Gricrson  said  brightly,  "you  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  TafHcs  has  ggt  ever  her  trouble  all  ri^ht/' 

Mrs-  SiniJison  snliTed 

*■  Well,  I  only  hope  the  puppies  won't  Io*c  mc  my  nc<r  lodger," 
she  answered  with  a  resigned  air.  "  Sueh  a  nice  old  lady  as  I've  got 
coming  tofnorrov.  Going  to  pay  mc  just  what  I  R-*!ked,  and  no  hot 
dinners,  or  anything  of  that  kind^and,  if  quiei  and  suitable,  she  will 
have  it  for  a  permflnency," 

All  this  was  shouted  at  the  top  of  lier  voice*,  but  cv^n  then 
Grierson  had  not  heard  it  all  He  only  gathered  tliat  Uiere  was  a 
new  lodger  coming,  that  she  was  an  old  lady,  and  something  about 
hot  dinners. 

"  Well,  1  shan't  be  wanting  any  hot  dinners  next  week,"  he  said 
in  answer.  "  I  shall  arrange  for  the  opcraiioo  to  tike  place  on 
Thursday,  if  tlul  will  ^uit  you.     I  have  only  been  n-aiting  for  1  afflcs.* 

Something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  made  Mrs.  Smithson  feel  very 
sorry  frjr  him.  She  was,  in  reality,  a  ktndhcartcd  woman,  and  was 
going  to  allow  the  operation  to  be  performed  in  tlie  house,  simply 
bectnsc  Grierson  had  told  her  how  he  hated  a  nursing  hom^  and 
how  much  haptitcr  he  should  be  in  his  own  room. 

"I  will  l^kkcall  the  trouble  of  getting  things  ready  beforehand,'* 
he  told  her  when  discussing  it.  '*  That  large  chest  cf  drawers  will  do 
very  well  for  an  operating  tAblc,  and  I  know  of  a  very  nice  middto- 
agod  nunc" 

"  T  should  have  thought  you  would  have  been  better  off  in  ■ 
hom^,  sir"  she  had  said ;  '*  but  if  you  r«ally  wish  il^^" 
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"IJo— T  do,"  had  been  thfl  eager  answer.  "And  I  sbaU  be 
able  lo  have  Taffies  with  mc/  lie  adilcd,  as  tf  it  had  jmt  oocoired 
to  him. 

So  when  he  mcntionod  ThursdAy  as  beii^  the  chy  for  th«  o^kcn- 
lion,  Mrs,  Smithv^H  only  nodded  in  answer.  There  waa  very  btileto 
ftay  about  it,  and  what  there  nas  wa5  so  diificalt  to  convey  to  him. 

''Only  1  dD  wLsh,"  nhc  uid  lo  her  hutbuid  afkrwvd^  "Uut 
Iho^  pu|j[jic:i  had  never  ccine  at  all.'* 

Aiid^  inJccil,  die  puppies  were  anu'iMnccu)  more  w«)"s  thanonc 

TafHcs  WA5  a  very  fussy  mother.  When  ahe  was  not  cringed  in 
seeing  to  her  babies,  she  whined  at  the  door  of  the  sittinf^-room  con- 
llnually  until  someone  went  up  and  let  her  out.  Ki  swon  cu  ithc  wa« 
out  of  the  room,  ^he  whined  until  she  irai  let  in  again.  Tbb  «oct  of 
thing  went  on  all  day,  to  the  great  annoyancv  of  tho  other  lodgetv, 
and  die  anger  of  Mrs.  Smtthson  herself 

It  w&s  worse  when  die  old  tady  arrived.  She  was  a  fr^l.  delicate 
little  woman,  vho  had  sj^ecially  desired  a  quiet  house,  which  she  had 
fully  explained  to  Mrs.  Smithson ;  but  Mrs.  Sniithson,  true  to  her 
calling,  could  not  lind  it  in  her  heart  to  refuse  &ucli  a  good  lodger, 
and  had  not  taktrn  it  upoti  herself  to  nirrntion  TafilesL 

Unfortunately,  the  very  first  night  of  the  old  lady's  arrival  one 
of  the  puppies  in  some  way  or  other  got  out  of  the  basket  about 
midnight,  and  in  &omc  curious  way  was  wedged  \n  between  it  and 
the  fender.  In  vain  it  squeaked  and  squeaked  again ;  Taffles  wat 
powerless  to  help  her  offspring,  and  rushed  round  and  round  in  the 
greatest  disiress,  barking,  moaning,  aJid  doling  her  very  best  to  call 
the  attention  of  someone  lo  her  trouble-  0[ienK>n,  in  addition  to 
being  so  dcaf^  was  an  unusually  sound  aleeprr,  and  slept  placidly 
through  it  all  j  and  the  Smithsons,  beirig  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
heard  nothing.  Thu  other  lodgets,  stirring  in  their  r^ccp,  were  con- 
SciouB  of  some  noise,  but  it  was  only  wh&n  Tafflei»^t(  moans  oihI  whinca 
developed  into  long  dismAl  howk  and  yappings  tl'Uit  they  actt&ally 
woke  up  10  the  faet  dial  a  very  B^Um  wai  g^in]^  on  in  the  hou£0- 

Meanwhile,  the  poor  old  lady  was  nearly  frantic.  In  addition  to 
being  suddenly  woke  tip,  which  threw  her  into  the  most  f>:arlul  starn 
of  nervousness,  it  was  some  lime  before  she  could  make  out  what  the 
noise  was.  As  it  went  on,  and  increased  in  volume  the  stmin  on 
her  nerves  Vi'as  so  great  as  to  cause  her  to  become  quite  hysterical,  so 
that  by  die  time  the  other  people  woke  up  herscieams  were  added  to 
TafHcs's  howls.  Grierson  was  roused  at  last,  and  silence  rdgned 
once  more,  but  the  old  lady  made  a  stipulation  next  morning,  which 
was  that  either  laffles  musE  go  or  she  musr,     Mrs.  Smithson  was  jii 
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Oc^spair;  it  was  a  question  or  losing  one  or  Oie  otlicr  of  lier  good 
lodgers,  &nU  :>hc  wds  anxious  1^  keep  Uoih.  FinAlly,  ^Ilg  cooi- 
prcmi^ed  matters  by  uying  &he  vould  have  both  dog  and  puppies 
■  downstairs  out  of  the  ^ray.  This,  however,  was  it  thing  Gmrson 
would  not  heftr  of;  3i\d  out  of  sympathy  for  his  coming  trial,  Mn, 
Snniihson  g-ive  in,  intending  to  wait  until  thtf  ne\t  dtnturliance  to 
evpUin  matters  to  the  old  lady.  As  it  happened,  Taffies  behaved 
much  better  for  the  next  few  days,  and  things  went  on  quietly  until 
(he  evening  preceding  Grier*on*s  operation,  the  old  lady  being 
sublimely  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  Taffies  wns  still  in  ihc  house. 

On  this  particular  ev-ening  Grierson— who  had  a  small  pmctice  as 
a  lawyer— locked  up  his  office  aa  usual,  and  betook  himself  home- 
ward. The  question  suggested  itself  to  him.  whether  he  should  ever 
see  it  ftgoin.  There  was  no  shred  of  cowardice  about  him ;  he  was 
plucky  to  a  degree,  but  he  knew  it  was  a  fact  that  these  o[x:naions 
were  attended  with  danger,  and  that  this  one  would  be  more  so  ihaii 
the  others,  one  reason  being  that  it  was  a  more  ditficuU  and  tedious 
anair,  and  would  consequently  take  a  much  longer  time,  nrxca-tiuting 
the  utmost  eaie  and  a  larger  amount  of  chloroform.  So  that^  under 
the  circumstances,  it  ^vos  a  very  natural  ihoughL  He  shook  it  off 
ha^y,  however,  and  braced  himself  up- 

**  Don't  think  Fll  go  home  to  dinner,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  a 
sudden  thought  struck  him.  ''  III  just  go  round  and  look  at  some 
of  the  old  spots." 

He  wended  his  way,  almost  unconsciously,  to  what  had  been  one 
of  his  favourite  haunis  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  your^g  man  full  of 
ambition,  hope,  and  promise  ;  wlien  life  had  looted  so>'ery  pleasant, 
and  seemed  so  full  of  possibilities ;  when  he  had  been  able  to  hear 
all  that  was  going  on  around  him,  had  taken  the  keenest  interest  in 
id)  that  WES  taking  place  in  that  busy  world  of  which  he  formed  a 
paiL 

Ev'erything  looked  much  the  same,  and  as  he  sat  down  and 
ovdered  dinner  he  realised  again  that  it  was  only  himself  that  had 
altered  and  been  put  on  ore  side,  as  it  were.  At  one  of  the  t&blca 
was  «  group  of  youn^  lighl-heafled  men^  talking  and  laughing 
merrily,  although,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  they  might  ha%'e  all 
been  making  dumb  moliona.  One  of  them  began  to  tell  a  story — he 
could  tell  by  the  QxproSBion  of  his  face,  and  by  the  eager  interest 
with  which  die  othem  leaned  forward  to  listen — and  he  began  lo 
wonder  listle^ly  wbitt  it  w±\  about.  He  watched  the  faces  growing 
more  and  more  intcrestc^d,  absorbed,  sober,  grave,  breathless*  and 
then,  as  the  diisax  was  reached,  the  sudden  relaxation  and  evideot 
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twm  of  bughccT,  which  even  the  inilcr  joined  in  quictiy  after 
tumiog  hi«  back,  lie  wondered  irhat  lE  was  about,  and  had  an 
onfcaaonablc  fedini;  of  anger  against  the  wuter  for  being  able  to 
hear  without  e6brt  what  was  dcnic^d  to  bim.  How  he  had  lovicda 
good  story  in  the  old  d&yi,  aod  how  fond  he  had  been  of  talking  to 
people! 

His  attention  was  taken  ofT  here  by  the  entrance  of  three  people^ 
who  took  the  Ubic  xvctX  to  himt  evidently  reserved  beforehand.  The 
ptr^  conaiated  of  two  ladies— evidently  a  mother  and  datighter— 
and  ft  young  man,  whose  attentions  to  the  daughter  were  unmistak- 
ablr:,  ( jricTKOn  begin  lo  wonder  Caiualty  whctlier  the  girl  vras  pretty. 
Her  back  was  towards  him,  hxxi  he  could  tell  she  was  young  and 
gfaccTuI*  ftnd  (he  wa/  &hc  carried  herself  rcmirided  him  of  someone 
he  kncrr.  She  turned  hcc  head  as  he  wiis  looking,  and  their  ejes 
met.  Two  faces  went  deathly  while;  one  pair  of  eyes  filled  with 
terror,  Ihe  other  pair  grew  full  of  unspeakable  ongunh,  and  then 
Grienon  look  up  hti  hat  and  went  out 

He  found  himself  tbin  time  goiiig  down  the  Emhankment  at  it 
swin^ng  pace^  and  suddenly  pulled  himself  up.  The  lights  on  cither 
side  of  the  river  twinkled  and  gUttered  out  of  the  darkness,  and. 
leaning  his  arms  on  the  stone  parapet.  Gricrson  looked  at  them,  a 
whole  multitude  of  thoughts  crowding  and  beating  tlieri«-lvcs  into 
his  brain. 

Some  of  them  took  him  back  stn^eral  years,  to  the  time  when  sbe 
was  seventeen— she  would  be  al>otii  lwcnly>seven  now — and  she  had 
belonged  to  him ;  when  the  crowning  glory  of  his  manhood  seemed 
to  have  been  reached,  and  he  hnd  been  looking  forwitrd  to  the  lime 
when  they  would  be  togellier  akay*.  How  lie  liad  loved  her  voice, 
with  its  sweet  modulattons  and  oirc^ing  little  cadence^  ar>d  how 
liappy  they  had  been  1  Then  had  come  the  time  when  her  voice 
had  grown  fainter  and  famter  to  him,  and  when  finally  he  could  not 
hear  her  at  fill,  only  sec  her  sweet  ltp?»  move,  and  the  pAthctic  pa£a 
in  her  f^cc  as  she  realiiicd  that,  »hout  as  she  would,  her  rcice  woa  not 
strong  enough  to  reach  him.     Acid  then  tl^c  parting. 

But  why  go  over  it  all  again  ? 

It  was  p^l,  and  he  ]>ut  it  anay  from  him,  and  set  himself  idly  to 
wondering  who  ihe  other  woman  could  have  been  who  wat  with 
her — she  hadn't  a  mother,  he  remembered— and  who  and  what  was 
the  man  lo  her?  Then,  realising  that  he  was  ^till  on  the  came 
subject,  he  roused  himself,  and.  turning  away  from  the  dusky  dark'^ 
ress  with  die  twinkling  lights,  it  occuned  to  him  tiat  he  would  go  to 
a  theatre^ 
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He  wert  to  the  fin:!  one  he  csime  \x^^  and  looked  round 
curiously. 

He  had  not  been  in  a  thcitre  for  nearly  ten  yeai^  and  he 
wondered  vaguely  why  they  had  no  music,  and  then  as  biseytt 
wandered  uncon-^iousty  to  the  orchestra  he  noticed  the  peHbvmeis 
hard  ftt  work.  The  curtain  went  up,  and  he  clapped  mechanically 
as  a  figure  came  fonwd  on  the  stjtge,  and  then  as  he  looked  slonty 
round  af^n  the  deadly  silence  struck  him — stntck  hini  to  the  heart — 
and  he  to»e  hastily  again  and  IcfL 

'*  I  wiU  go  homc^"*  he  said  to  himself,  and  the  very  thought  was  ft 
comfort. 

Taffies  gave  him  a  vild  welcome.  She  had  had  a  liard  lime  of 
it  with  Mr«.  Siniihbon,  and  had  bcca  waichlng  for  him  for  hours. 
She  neatled  down  at  hin  feet  ^rheti  he  had  talien  ofT  tiui  booLs, 
aubtimely  happy  to  be  near  him  agaui,  and  almost  forgetting  hcT 
beloved  babic£  for  the  lime.     Griet^on  patted  her  he.td  curessingly. 

"  Taffies  [  Taffies  \  "  he  said. 

And  Taffies  grew  uneasy,  for^as  she  turricd  her  fjrcup  to  his  with 
her  sad  syinpaihetic  eyes,  there  was  the  sound  of  sobbing,  and  one 
or  two  scalding  tears  dropped  on  her  upturned  face. 


There  was  a  faint,  sickly  odour  of  chloroform,  and  the  only  sound 
in  the  room  was  the  quick  breathing  of  a  man  who  lay  prostrate  on 
the  bed-  On  one  side  of  the  bed  was  a  swcct-faccd  nur^c  in  her 
becoming  white  cap,  and  on  the  other  was  a  doctor,  watching  witli 
eager  amdety  the  alamiing  synptoms  which  were  manifesting  d\cm- 
selves  in  his  patient. 

Suddenly  there  arose  just  outside  the  door  a  long  prolonged 
howl-^howl  which,  begmning  in  a  low  tone,  lifted  itself  up  into 
a  gruesome,  blood-curdling  sound  which  penetrated  into  every 
comer  of  the  house.  The  patient  Diovcd  re:itlcudy  aud  opened  his 
eyes, 

"  Tafiles,"  he  murmured  with  difficulty,  and  knowing  it  would  at 
least  stop  the  awful  noise-  The  doctor  left  th«  bed  and  let  th«  dog  in. 
Grierson,  hearing  the  door  open,  turned  his  dying  eyes  towards  Hs 
bdoved  companion,  and  held  out  his  hand  invitingly.  But  instead 
of  jumping  up  on  the  bed  in  her  usual  way,  Taffies  dragged  herself 
with  diflicuUy  into  the  room,  and  lay  on  the  floor  writhing  in  agony, 

■*  Poison  t  "the  doctor  exclaimed  involuntarily ;  then  hastily  added^ 
"  Eaten  something  to  disagree  with  her," 

But  it  was  needless  to  lake  the  trouble  to  say  it  was  other  than 
the  trath,  for  Grierson  knew  that  Taffies  was  ill,  although  unable 
to  hear  what  was  said.    He  sat  up  in  bed  and  grew  wildly  excited. 
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..|:  "  Give  her  to  me  !   Give  her  to  me ! "  he  cried  in  tones  of  the 

,!<  most  utter  anguish.     And,  afraid  of  the  consequences,  the  doctor 

lifted  her  on  to  the  bed.     A  few  struggles,  an  agonising  convulsion, 

and  TaJHes  lay  stiff  and  still,  while  with  a  heartbroken  cry  Grierson 

sanlc  back  on  the  pillows  and  breathed  his  last 


I1 


*'  Fdlure  of  the  heart's  action  "  was  the  cause  of  death  pronounced 
by  the  coroner  at  the  inquest ;  but  those  who  heard  that  the  old  lady 
in  the  same  house  had  poisoned  TafHes  in  revenge  for  her  disturb- 
ances in  the  night  thought  that  had  a  deal  to  do  with  iL  The  old 
lady  could  not  stay  in  the  house  after  such  a  sad  death  us  Mr. 
'I  Grierson's,  she  said,  and  so  Mrs.  Smithson  lost  both  her  lodgers 

\-\  after  all. 

''And  really  all  through  a  dog,  as  you  might  say,"  she  remarked 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
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1m  Two  Parts.— Part  11. 

THE  "  T<;nnpcst,''  in  its  matcnot  sources,  b  very  dosdy  con- 
nc^cted  with  the  doioga  and  experiences  of  this  Virymia 
Company  just  ftf^cr  \is  fuller  charter  had  be«n  iE«ucd  in  161^9-  It 
has  often  enough,  and  quite  correctly,  been  pointed  out  that  many 
deiaih  in  the  great  storm  and  shipwreck  depicted  were  suggested  by 
Sylvester  Jourdan's,  and  Striichey's,  and  other  accounts  of  Sir  Gcorgo 
Somers's  ill-fortune  ofT  and  on  the  Bermudas,  which  were  published 
in  1610,  And  shortly  after  Now  Sir  George  Somcrs  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Virginia  Company.  W^en  in  1609  a  reinforcement  of  ilie 
colony  planted  in  1607  was  decided  upon  and  arranged  for,  U>rd 
Ddawarr  was  appointed  Goverr^or,  Unable  himself  to  go  out  at 
once  he  nominated  three  deputy-governors,  \\t.  Captain  Newport, 
Sii  ITiomas  Gates,  and  Sir  George  Somers ;  and  nine  vessels,  con- 
taining over  500  emigrants,  stated,  ihe  deputies  embarking  together 
in  the  same  ship.  As  they  approached  the  American  coast  a  hurri- 
cane aepuralcd  the  admiral  c»r  lUg-ship  from  the  etlicrs,  and  ii  was 
stranded  on  the  rocks  of  the  Bcrmudiis.*  Of  the  others,  oac,  « 
email  "  ketch,*'  perished,  and  the  rematning  seven  reached  their 
<ladiiation — James  Town  in  Virginia.  Somers  and  his  eompanioiu 
managed  to  get  ashore  wiihout  any  loss  of  life,  i.t^  wlih  the  sam« 
good  fortune  as  befalls  Alonzo  and  his  courtiers  and  his  crew,  who 
find   themselves  similarly  parted    from   their  fellows  and  similarly 

wrecked  ;— 

Wipe  thine  ejcs  ;  have  comfort. 
The  direful  ipcciadc  of  ihe  wfcck,  which  lOBCh  i 
Tie  ^cry  virtue  of  cc-Enpasuan  m  ihec, 
I  bji^c  with  such  pnvifion  in  mine  ait 
So  wftly  ofilcrd,  that  ihc«  U  no  *oul  — 
Hq,  aot  to  much  perdition  aa  eji  hair. 
Betid  Co  avy  cmturc  in  ihe  vessel 
^Vbieh  ihoti  hftud'cL  aft  >vhich  ihou  uv'^t  ^nk. 

^  A  kcture  delix-ctrd  >1  Nrrwrthim  G)ll«c«>  CAmt>ridge,  with  iddiiioni. 
*  See  Bincroft's  Huti/fy  c/tU  Vnitid  Sr^ts.    Al»  the  outline  of  Sir  GeorcC 
Somen'f  owa  ktLu  toihtCulof  Saliftbaryijuncif,  16 to,  id  C^Lrapen^L  9,  10. 
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M^th  indomiUUc  spirit  the  ttranded  m&rincrs,  alter  some  nine 
months'  confinement  on  the  particular  isknd  whoK  rocks  had  spUt 
their  vessel— there  are  sodk  300  lsIcs  and  islets  known  a^  the 
Bermudas — constracted  tivo  pinnace-s  and  at  last  reached  the  port  at 
irhicU  they  had  so  long  been  due. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  various  vcrdons  of  this  incideol, 
some  we  rray  be  sure  derived  orally  from  persons  who  had  taken 
part  in  it,  and  also  from  records  cf  Virginian  andof  other  New  World 
discoveries,  were  famtliAr  tu  Shakespeare  wher  he  wrote  the 
" Ten]j>cst,*'  probably  in  j6ii,  pos^Uy  at  the  end  of  1613  or  in 
1613.  as  ao  contpcCcnt  a  scholar  aa  Dr.  Garnctt  laaintams, 

It  IS  certain  that  the  bland  described  in  the  "Tempest**—* 
Caltbon'tt  island,  or  Calibajiia,  rta  I  u^ill  venture  for  fchortness*  sake  to 
caU  it — is  r>ol  to  be  identiftcd  with  any  of  the  Bermudas,  or  with  any 
other  island  to  S«  fotiiid  in  nur  workaday  atb?:e£.  Calibanla  is  an 
islet  in  l)ie  land  of  pcx^try.  One  lia&  heard  how  an  innocent  Mitoot- 
boy»  who  conscLcntTotisly  looked  up  the  places  mentioned  in  Us 
l^son,  was  concerned  and  distressed  not  to  find  Had&<i  in  his  Index 
Gcographicus ;  but  one  is  somewhat  amazed  to  hear  of  wcll-mearung 
scholars  looking  out  Calibania  in  such  lists,  and  even  suriaising  they 
have  found  it,  and  discovered  the  very  cell  of  Prmpero.  Poets  and 
inythol<^eTS  do  rot  confine  themselves  to  the  common  delineations 
of  the  earth's  surface.  They  have  maps  and  globes  of  tlieir  own,  and 
it  IS  in  these  charts  of  the  imagination  that  Calibania  and  Utoptt, 
and  the  New  Atlantis  and  the  City  of  the  Sun  and  such  countries  wU! 
be  found  existing.  The  "Tempest"  defies  the  ordinary  geographer 
^^elyand  recklessly  defies  htm.  Observe  the  description  of  the 
distance  between  two  places  on  Che  western  Mediterranean  coasts — 
between  Tunis  and  Naples-  The  Princess  Claribcl,  now  married 
and  settled  at  Tunis,  la  &poken  of  as — 

Slic  ihki  dvdti 

Ten  Ingiut  lieyond  Rinn*&  life  ;  *he  Ihat  from  iJiple* 

Can  have  do  rote,  unless  i\\K  sun  wcnc  posl 

(The  man  i*  the  mean's  loo  «low),  till  new-born  chSas 

Be  rou£h  ^id  ruorablc. 

Clearly  the  accepted  mapographers  must  not  be  consulted  as  to 
localities  of  the  **  Tempest." 

That  the  i:3land  ii  not  to  be  identified  withSomers's  island  or  any 
of  the  Bermudas  group  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Arid  clearly  men- 
tions the  Bermudas  as  distinct  from   it ;  he  speaks  of   his  bcij^ 

despatched  from  \i 

Ti>  fetch  -Jew 
From  the  itill  vcx^d  Bcnnooihc*- 
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Dut  iit  the  same  time  it  is  no  lesa  ccrUtin  that  ^X^t  Bermudas  ircrc 
very  much  in  Shakc^pcarc^s  mind  when  he  imagined  hb  Catibani^ 
ond  that  he  tonic  scvt^ral  hints  from  the  current  triiduions  about  \\ ; 
and  I  will  odd  a  new  but  obvious  suggestion^  though  not  t  thinlc 
before  thaH^  thnt  he  hsfl  aUo  in  his  mind  Roanoke  island^  4t  the 
month  of  the  river  Roanoke,  in  what  is  now  called  North  Carolina, 
but  was  then  part  of  the  extensive  district  comprctiended  under  the 
name  of  Virginia. 

Manell's  charming  linef,  entitled  *'  The  Song  of  the  Emignmts  in 
Bermuda,"  with  their  pervading  note  of  peace  and  calm,  the  winds 
tranquill/  listening  to  the  Irnnquil  hymn  the  oarsmen  are  singing, 
have  done  something  to  dispel  the  atmosphere  of  gloom  and  terror 
that  cncc  cnwnpt  the*e  islands  in  mom  m<;n's  conception  of  Ihem. 
'J'hey  had  a  Md  name  from  Itieir  first  discovery^  vhich  indeed  was 
brought  about  by  their  wrecking  an  unfortunate  Spaniard,  one  Juan 
Bermud^Ls,  who  gave  tliein  their  name ;  and  th^y  became  famous  or 
tnl^xnous— -/i^jvMir  uofttlt—its  a  scene  of  wreckage.  The>' seemed 
like  «  stumblii^'block  90  placed  by  the  c^-il  one  as  to  idp  up  American 
visitors ;  and  they  were  believed  to  be  a  favouriie  abode  of  him  and 
hta,  and  a  centre  of  malignant  and  deadly  storn^gp  "  Insula  d^mom- 
orum"  '  waa  the  Spanish  title  for  one  of  them,  prc^umfibly  what  b 
now  called  specially  Bermudn,  or  Long  Island,  "Hell  is  empty," 
cried — like  Ferdinand  in  the  "Tempest"— many  a  victim  of  the 
fierce  seas  that  raged  around,  "and  all  the  devils  are  here!" 
RjLJcig'^.  in  1395,  speaks  of  "the  sea  about  the  Bermudas  as  a 
helliih  5Ga  for  thunder,  lightning,  And  storms."'  It  n^ould  be  easy 
to  gather  more  such  expressions  from  Elizabethan  lilerattire.  Thus, 
"liVhence  is  your  ship?"  inquires  First  Gallinl  of  Reginald  tn 
Heywood's  "English  Traveller";  "from  the  Bcrmoothes?"  And 
Reginald  makes  answer — 

Woi5e.  I  ttink  from  hell, 
as  if  only  hell  itself  could  be  worse  than  the  Bermooihes, 

We  uf  all  \o^,  iplif.  sMpwtKkt,  uid  undone ; 

Thif  place  is  a  mere  quicksand. 

But  Sir  George  Somera  and  his  fellows  during  their  enforced 
sojourn  in  Bermuda  fotmd  the  hark  of  this  insular  groups  so  to 
speak,  worse  than  its  biia  "The  liberal  fertility  of  the  umn- 
habiiM  island  teeming  with  natural  products,  for  nine  months  sus- 

I  See  NCoacy'}  S%akiS/*ar^i  Sa^n^i,  p,  84. 

'  See  PftTQc'i  ytyoi^  ^  SHtaifttk*tH  Seamtn  h  Amtn'ta,  p,  JO}- 
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Uined  th«in  in  jiRi>cnc€."  >    And  at  ft  litile  bter  tim«  "  Barmoiho 
pii^s  "  hid  a  great  rqiulotion  :— 


n'it  tT»  Uhd  of  paofc 
Whcic  hog«  uid  tobacco  yirld  fuV  inCKtK. 


J 


—MUilkCon*!  "  Anrthbg  for  %  Q«^  I-i/c." 

Sec  also  ^\>rbstcf's  '^  Devil's  I^w  Ose  '*  (IH.  ii.)i  Ao^H  Webster 
give*  as  ftlio  the  older  tradUion  when  in  "The  Duchess  of  Mal6  " 
(III.  ii.)hc  makes  Bosola  declare:— 

r  wouU  *ooT>^  fwim  to  the  BcTiRoodkes  on 
Two  poliiicuns'  roilcQ  blaJd^t,  lied 
To^thfr  wiih  kn  uilcHigcnccr'*  boui  BtiiDS, 
Thiin  d-rpcud  on  u  cKingvxbU  a  priACcS  IatovV 

a&  that  of  ibe  Duchess. 

Kul  Ihe  Bermudas  were  unmhabltcd,  and  Cdibaziia  has  its 
Uint ;  and  indeed  one  of  the  muiy  idcui  that  vcre  revolving  Uicmsclvcs 
in  Shakespeare's  mind  when  he  wrote  ihc  "Tempest,"  aiwi  the  idea 
tliat  now  more  ponicukily  Gom:crn«  us,  was  chc  rclMion  of  the  settler 
to  the  native ;  and  so  a  not  empty  bland  vas  also  prc-bct^i  to  his 
imagination.  And  theic  aie  sc^t:ral  Lidicatbna  that  lie  has  tu  his 
remembrance  llailow's  Account  of  RoanoVc  i>knd,  which  was  AclcCled 
for  the  scitkmcnt  of  Rakigh^s  colonics.  I'hc  abonglnea  Barlow 
<3e6CTibcs  as  a  pcopio  "most  gcntk,  losing,  and  faithful,  void  of  all 
guile  and  treason,  and  such  a^  live  after  the  nunner  of  the  golden 
age/'  Compare  with  these  words  Gonialo'i  speech  after  the  entrance 
of  "several  Mrarge  shapes  bringing  in  a  baiiqiiet,"  dancing  about 
"  with  gentle  acliors  cf  salutation,  and   tnvittng  the  king,   J^c.  to 

cat";— 

Ifln  Xaplcs 
I  ittoutd  report  tlijs  now,  wouJd  ihcy  LcUcve  nc? 
If  I  vhould  lay,  I  uivv  Auch  Ulflncjen — 
For  «rU*  th»«  tie  people  of  the  itiuid— 
Who.  though  they  ate  of  monstrcui  shape,  ytt,  not*, 
Thdr  manneis  ue  more  gcittJc-kind,  ihfta  of 
Out  human  gencralji^n  jvu  shaU  fi&d 
Many.  nay.  ahnosi  %T\.y. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  locality  is  in  Shakespeare's  imagitut 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  on  the  aiap.  It  is  any  land  or  no  Und 
somewhere  on  the  bordtrrs  of  the  New  W^orld^  and  in  dealing  with  it 
he  turns  to  account  much  various  reading  of  recent  booki  of  travel 

*  Bucroft's  t/ni!t4  StaitJ,  i.  to6,  cd.  i86>. 
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xnd  no  dou1>l  inuch  v:iriou5  convertition  hjid  uith  the  Imvcllcrs 
them^lv^s.  Tliu*  he  had  certainly  re:i<l^  wholly  or  in  part,  "The 
decade  of  ihe  N**w  Wor!*!  or  \Vrsl  Indiji,  rnntjiinmg  the  Kaviguticnu 
and  Conquests  of  ilic  Sj>Aniatds,  vnih  ihc  particulai  description  of 
the  hrRt  loads  aitd  ilanda  lately  Tound  in  the  ^^V-st  Ocean  pcrtflining 
to  the  iiihentanoc  of  the  Kings  of  Spain ;  in  the  ivhich  the  Christian 
reader  nay  not  only  consider  what  commodity  may  hereby  chance 
totheholeChri^tiin  World  in  time  to  come,  but  nuyalio  Icamtnany 
secrets  touehing  the  land,  the  £ca,  and  the  star^L,  very  necessary  to  be 
known  to  all  such  aii  slall  attempt  any  naugations,  or  otherwise  have 
delist  to  behold  Che  strange  and  wonderful  works  offrodantl  Nature. 
Written  in  the  Latin  tongue  by  rclcr  Martyr  of  Anglcria,  and  trans* 
latedinto  Engli:«h  by  Richard  Edtrn.     >555-'' ' 

In  this  work  we  hear  how  there  Jippc^cd  in  the  iliips  of  ccruun 
voyagers  "certain  flame*  of  fire  burning  ^-cry  dear  which  il^ry  iiuU 
St  Htiko  and  St.  Niehola^.  These  appeared  u  though  they  had 
been  upon  the  mast  of  the  thipi^  in  such  cleamc^  that  they  look 
awjiy  their  «ght  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour";  and  Eden 
quotcft  a  passage  about  these  flames  from  *^the  great  philosopher  of 
our  time,  Hieronimus  Cardanu.s,  in  his  second  book  ^Dc  Subtilitate,' 
who  identifies  them  vi:h  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  ancients^* 
and  says  they  were  '  new  named  tfie  two  lights  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Nicholas,'  and  mentions  how  they  leapt  from  one  cable  of  a  ship  to 
another 'wich  a  certain  tlutEering  noise  like  birds.'"  Iliis  surely  is 
one  of  the  sources  of  Ariel's  account  of  his  pcrfonnances — perhaps 
the  immediate  source,  as  tt  is  not  certain  that  Stiachey's  "True 
Repottory  of  the  Wracke  and  Redemption  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
Knight,"  was  published  Ix'fore  the  *■  Icmpcsl "  was  written. 

t  txarded  the  king's  fthip ;  now  an  the  botk. 
Now  m  the  WAist>  the  deck,  in  every  cabls, 

1  flaRi«J  amu^mor.t  \  *otncti«o  IM  Jivitlc, 
Afid  bum  iQ  miny  ptMcci ;  on  ihc  lopmut, 
Theyuiis,  and  bowsprit,  woulJ  I  fianic  ititiloctly. 
Then  mtct,  and  joi;x    Jotc's  lightnings,  ihc  prtcursora 
O'  tbc  tJicailful  l!iunil<t'tlji«,  muic  toc^mcfiCAt]* 
Anil  %\^\  cuftunning  w^rt  not^     Thp  tftr^,  ted  mck< 
Of  wlpharoui  nnring,  the  moit  mighty  Nqilunt 
ScOD  to  bdicge,  inJ  innLe  hU  bgM  w>Tc»  lrciiibk> 
Yea,  hh  dmd  tnilcnt  bbikc* 

On  the  coast  of  Braail  they  found  "a  great  river  of  fresh  water 
(the  Rio  dc  la  PlauJ  and  ccnain  cannibals  [Caliban,  it  can  scarcely 

*  Stc reprint ia  Pl^,  Ktht\%  Finl  Tkrt* EngHsh  £^l *»  Am^tic^ 
■Seellor.  Qd,  '\  i^  a;. 
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be  doubted,  is  the  word  camubol  flkctathetiicd].    Of  tbcse  they 
one  out  or  their  ships,  of  suture  as  big  as  a  giani,  having  a  voice  like: 
A  buU."    Sec  "Tempest "  (11*  i  303).    A  UtUc  furtber  on  :— 

Th^  w«te  in  ffcat  dinger  bjr  Lmprat,    But  u  toon  u  the  ilif«e  ^ttk  1 
St  Hckn,  ^i.  ^'icholJu,  vid  bt  CIafc  appeared  on  the  abtcs  of  the  sltf|% 

fuddccily  the  tcmpot  and  fiiry  of  Ihe  windA  ccawJ, 


I 


I'hcn  lliey  rejich  the  rata^onun  coast,  and  they  made  fiien 
witb  a  giant  Ihcy  saw  there.     He  was 

vtiy  IracUble  and  plcaiaat.  He  »nng  and  dwtnl,  u»cl  in  his  ititKing  IcD 
thepriolofhbfcctin  thcgvound,  Ik  rtuuinnl  long  vith  our  men,  vbo  tttmcd 
blo)  JvhiJL  )tc  c?u]J  well  njicnk  Ani]  iilAmlj-  prijnouocc  tbnc  woiiU,  ^'Wiii,  Ave 
Mario,  Jfthmntft,  tftn  jii  we  do,  but  wkh  a  blggiPf  tofct  .  .  ^  Afte?  thai  Aaf 
tbcy  never  saw  him  inorc»  suppoadug  Lim  lo  b«  lUui  oT  hU  own  corafobf  Toe  Om^ 
converiAlion  }ig  lutd  with  cur  oicOi 


dftvUb    I 


Shortly  ftfitTVp-anis  theojiplim  rnaruged  tovnt^twcof  tbesej 
priBOncrs,  by  shackling  their  Ic^  when  he  had  dllcd  their  hindft  Vilb 
presents.  I 

When  they  r«U  x\nt  jfhacklct  fut  oibouL  the  legii  ihcy  begun  lo  OuuU  ;  tiul  tbc 
«ftpt>in  Jid  iiut  ibcEu  in  cum/ort  ttod  bwle  ihcm  ilinj  kIiU,  In  fine,  when  thcj 
nw  how  th?y  were  deceived  ibcy  roired  Like  bulli,  nad  cried  upon  tbdr  BToU 
dcTi],  Se/e^j,  lo  help  ihco. 

Tbe)r  had  alio  a  K^«er  de^-il  cuUed  Chclculc.  From  on«  of  these 
^ants,  so  trcftc  hereto  sly  captured,  ihcy  plckr^d  up  x  fi:w  of  tbo  natiw 
words.     *'  He  spdkn  all  his  vorjs  in  his  throat/'  we  are  told.  ^H 

On  a  t!nie>  u  one  maie  a  croa*  bcfoic  him  and  kinpcd  lit  tihomlag  U  uil^^ 
him,  he  suddenly  ciitt]  StteSts,  and  dcclortd  by  iigni  ihni  Lf  ihry  noile  a&f 
niorf  cTJAscs,  Sctcbos  would  cntci  inCo  hi^  boi^y  incl  make  him  bunt.  But  when 
in  firic  Iii:  aw  no  hurt  come  thc/ei^r,  be  Euok  ibc  ciou  and  cmbfoccd  aad  kissed  il 
dCtcDtiiiJi^,  Ocaiiu>g  i1i.it  he  might  be  ft  ChditUn  bcroK  bli  death.  He  was 
thcreforF  liaplii^  and  n^picd  Pitul. 

I'hc  scene  m  which  Stephano  gives  Caliban  a  draught  from  his 
boiUe  is  at  all  events  well  illustrated*  if  it  was  not  suggested,  by 
ancthtT  Tatagoniar  incident  recorded  by  the  chronicler  of  Drue's 
raniQua  voyage  ruunti  Lhc  world.  "One  of  the  giants^"  says  this 
chronicler, 

ilAndlnj  wiih  <iur  men  when  they  were  taking  ihcir  tnoming  ilnu^t.  sfaowed 
binuelTM  fluiiilbT  Lhat  hcalsg  would  do  u  thty  did;  ind,  taking  a  glMiin  hb 
h«Qd,  beioti  iift-nff  c^inary  wino,  it  oime  no  loonn  lo  hii  lip«  thin  it  took  Ui«  by 
the  aou,  and  so  suddenly  cnteied  hit  had  thai  be  wu  i^  drank,  or  m  leut  >o 
OTCiGOOie,  (hftt  be  fell  [liack],  nut  Mc  to  stand ;  jrt  he  held  the  ghus  &st  k  hit 
band  without  ipilUng  ;iny  of  the  wine  s  Jtnd  when  he  tame  l«  bimftelf  be  tiM 
agtdD,and,  uutLnghydcgrcc:ss«>t  toihc  bolloro.     FioED  which  time  b<  took  lucfa 


I 


» 


L  UUBg  to  ihf  win«  that,  hatiof  Lrtml  ih«  mm?,  he  would  cv«ry  morning  oome 
dovD  from  i1t«  nounUinft  n^lb  ft  mighty  cry  oJ  "  WJPc  1  wuc!  nrJacl"  ccm- 
douing  the  fum  iiotil  h«  anlve^l  At  the  Icct. 

Such  illuitialioni  of  the  "Timpe*.t"  from  ih^  tratv^l  re«^nh  of 
thp  lime  might  easily  be  muliipUwL  But  I  wish  now  more  par- 
ticularly to  consider  ilic  i»cture&  Slmkecpearc  htni^df  gives  us  of  the 
inlcrcoune  between  the  native  and  the  immigrant — pictures  of  it 
both  In  its  lowest  form  ^lhO  in  ilt  highe»L  If  wc  may  IaJec  Caliban 
OS  in  one  point  of  viciv  at  least  representing  tlie  ratiie,is  most 
cert&inly  we  may,  though  there  arc  various  ctlin-  points  of  \-icw  from 
which  aho  he  may  be  rcg&idcd  and  &iu  Jicd,  wc  may  obierve  that  he  Li 
brought  into  rclatiom  both  with  such  ^'u1ga^,  gross  natures  as  Stephano 
and  1  nnculo,  and  alio  vith  Fio&pcro,  an  impersonation  of  the  nobkst 
humanity^  an  European  of  the  finest  oonsdcntiouGness  and  the 
lodUest  ideals.  And  clearly  bcfurc  u&  Is  set  the  question— the  question 
that  iiioitablyfaces  all  iitvaderBwbo  arc  not  Absolutely  oonacicncclci^, 
und  especially  such  n  great  colonizing  nation  oa  the  English — What 
U  to  be  done  with  or  for  the  aboriginal  occupant  whose  country  b 
so  bcldl/  and  violently  appropriated  7  Has  he  no  rights  or  clairot  ? 
How  are  these  Imprrial  HiKpo&^^rssionft  to  he  josiifiod?  How  can 
they  at  least  be  mitigated  and  mjde  endurable  if  want  of  room  or 
any  other  eause  makes  them  necessary-  ? 

'^Spanish  coIonUadon,"  writes  one  whose  voice  Vkill  always  be 
heard  with  respect,  and  with  special  rctpect  in  the  University  of 
which  he  was  for  so  many  years  £o  brilliant  and  ^-seen  a  lijcht— 
that  distinguished  thinker  and  elective  writer^  llic  late  Sir  John  Secleyi 

na  alio  [like  En£li«b]  on  m  vast  Kale,  but  it  wu  acconjAXu'cd  lint  with  the 
tcnihle  esienninuion  of  tht  native  Ticc%  in  the  hhndi  and  ihdr  euUt«mFni  <m 
Ihf  milDbiiil,  Ihts  with  xht  African  kUvv  mdv  s^I  At!  the  evib  vhich  ipnti^ 
Ifoa  h.    Tkt  total  icMilt  is  vccn  in  the  prcictit  »iate  of  South  Ainoica,  ^nd  It  la 

*  itanh  twt  to  be  RfaidciJ  wilb  »»(i&riu:tjun  or  cDmf4acc&c^.  So&ilu  nuAi^Lfs 
rcer^  madr  only  too  rvi<Trnily  in  tlir  eartici  tim«i  of  our  avo  Kiloniiatlnn,  mu- 
tAkct  hi  vhlch  we  fcave  juiJ  cJculy.  .  .  .  In  the  ireaUnenl  cf  tuiive  raecs 
ve  hare  uauieclly  nothiof*  ta  boubl  of.  The  TaimAniuis  lure  duappcttfti^,  the 
Maori  iillct  ha^«  ilwimllcd  from  some  hucdrtda  of  thouiand*  lo  a  few  '.era  of 
ibotuaads.  Wc  have  not  foutul  th^  tecvet  of  UnparliBg  Lha  hlci^Dca,  oc  tho 
bkoinfi*  nore  tbao  ihc  drawbacks  of  civlliaaijoo.* 

In  the  history  of  English  colonisation  the  Stephanos,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  have  infinitely  outnumbered  Ihe  Prosperos,  But  from  the 
beginning  wc  has^  hod  our  compunctlotis  visiting;,  and  more  and 
more,  with  ihc  development  of  the  moral  sense,  wc  have  listened  not 

*  See  inrrodtjctioa  to  fftr  Mafff^t  CMrarV/,  iSS6l 
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without  ETmpatfajr  to  the  boane  cry  even  of  CaHbtn  when  he  k 
on  lus  r^^  of  possession:—  . 

Hh  yssd*!  gthc,  ty  Srcottt  wf  ino(hgt  ^| 

mUdi  ihoo  uk'tf  from  me,    Wbea  thou  ctmest  Ant,  ^^ 

TIkm  >UDk*ilit  n«,  uhI  inad*«l  sach  of  nu]  vOskUl  ^xm  m% 

XftXa  viih  berries  b  it ;  uid  tcack  Kc  bcw 

To  fiiiav  tbe  Ugca  liflit,  aod  bo*  the  l«9l» 

nat  burn  bjrd^uidngfals  Aodlbeal  levcdlbee. 

And  thovcd  tlicc  aJI  the  qudUiH  (/  Ikt  ub, 

llu  fredi  ^na^,  farlne-[dtt,  b>m*  plier,  u»d  IniiU. 

Ctand  b«  I  (bat  4U  to  S-All  ibt  «bnnft 

Of  9poo«u,  tmidi.  lecU»,  bats,  li^t  on  jpoa  t 

For  I  wa  ail  the  fulfccu  UiM  jVfl  fc&T^ 

VUflhtet  VMBUM  ovnkiBf  I  and  bctvfouvtj  mc 

Ifi  this  hud  fOcL,  whiks|>«46lE«ipfrMnme 

The  icst  of  Ukc  tiloAiL 

Tlut  Cftliban  in  fome  dc^gree  repr^entc  th«  nntrvc  ve 
reminded  by  his  song  vhen  dfrliirered,  u  he  Tooliithly  thinks,  froi 
^ovcmnieiit  of  Prospcro,  cspccklJy  by  the  first  line  of  it  .-- 

No  »««  dsmt  til  make  lb«  fii^  j 
KoT  fetch  m  Itrioc 

Nor  scnpe  trencher,  nor  vra&h  tluh, 
■Buj  *Bui,  Ca-Cidibui, 
lUt  a  new  niRiter— Gci  a  new  man. 

The  savages  of  Virpnia  vere  expert  in  making  such  dams  or  Ssh- 
ireirs,  and  to  begin  with«  nt  all  events,  the  immigmnts  depended 
upon  their  labour,  "At  t!ial  timc^'f^.  1585, writes  Kal^  iJine,  "wa 
had  no  wciri»  of  fish,  neither  had  our  men  skill  in  making  of  them.'* 
When,  in  May  1586,  ihc  Red  men,  by  ihai  lime  wholly  alienated  from 
the  intruders  on  their  territory,  whom  they  had  received  at  first  wUh 
unsutpidoua  friendlinc^^,  but  had  ziooii  found  to  be  ^enuiue  cnemicSi 
loscagaimt  L&ne  and  his  felloxv^  wc  arc  told  "in  the  nigtu  tlu^^y 
niole  into  Fort  Ferdinando,  and  broke  up  the  Esh  wctrs  ortd  the 
wooden  hut&  the;^  had  constructed  for  their  mastcrs^'^  ^  And  there 
are  many  other  mentions  of  the  weirs  the  ftavagen  were  iront  to  mako 
boih  foT  themseL^es  and  the  anogant  and  overbearing  masters  who 
had  so  abruptly  occupied  their  country,  just  as  if  it  ftiis  wholly 
unoccupied. 

And  the  awe  that  Caliban  feds  for  Prospero,  iDsptCfiof  all  the 
hatred  and  wrath  towardi  him  with  which  his  savage  bosom  burns 
and  rages,  is  just  what  the  natives  felt  for  the  English  settlers  along 

>  See  Fox  Bourne^  Em^ixh  S^^vrun  §M^r  tks  Tndtfrtt  '•  aa& 


I     with  iheir  grai^mg  and  niosi  tnitirat  indigmlion.    They  looked  upon 
tlietr  inv^ers  as  supcrmtural  beings  against  whom  it  was  vain  to 

rnrive, 
II  wAi  ui  ofdriL^n  veiy  cortfidcntly  bolJca  ftmang  ihem  [aayi  Lane],  ihftt  ur« 
vrcn  the  acfvants  of  God,  kod  Iti4t  we  were  dot  subject  t<3  1w  dntrnj'vil  by  them ; 
tut.  contniiwbc,  that  ih^  unonesi  ihcm  thJit  v>t]glit  our  deainictii^n  should  find 
thcit  own,  And  that  w«  being  dfad  men  wi-re  able  to  do  them  more  hurl 
thin  now  ire  could  being  itivc ;  iu  ilso  tlul  ihcy,  bene  ^  hrindred  mJlct  from 
any  (if  1U,  liBTv  bee^i  &1iot  3.1  la  ibc  lui  4uiil  stricken  Lr/  iomc  men  vf  uurv  tlui  b]r 
iii^lcneu  hckd  (U«l  among  them  ;  and  many  of  lh<rm  hold  opinion  thoF  we  he  deul 
mon  rttamcd  inEO  the  world  ^tt\^  &nd  that  wc  do  not  icnuhi  d<aid  but  for  a 
cenuQ  limej  and  thea  weielum  again. 

Not  Zeus  and  Thor  mth  their  thunderbolts  seemod  to  the  primi- 
tire  Gfcck  and  Teuton  more  terrible  and  fatal  potenuccs  than  an 
ordinary  Eoio^n  with  his  gun  to  those  sitnplc  natives;  and 
Prospero  vas  no  ordinary  man,  nor  one  furnished  with  only  ordinary 
resources.    *'I  must  obey/'  mutters  Caliban  10  himself,  even  when 

^^Ap  rebellious  sprit  is  rampant  in  hJin. 

^^^^^  Hli  art  b  of  nch  power, 

^^^^^^^»  II  winutJ  conttol  my  dftin'i  god  SctcUU| 

^^|H^^^^  Aivi  mAk«  ±  vouol  ai  htm, 

■  Even  in  the  vulgar  drunkard  Stephonotlic  fooliith  monster  Ciiidi 

'      a Iwro ; — 

Thai's  a  bnvc  god,  and  tictn  cclc&tiitl  tkjuot ; 

LI  wiU  knee]  to  him. 
m  PWir.  npon  Ihif  bolll»,  (a  bt  thif 
True  fubject ;  for  the  Licjuor  \i  n^  caithly. 
Ilait  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  f 
111  ^low  ihee  every  fcrlik  inch  o*  the  iibnd 
A&d  ktn  tby  foot.     I  pr'ythec,  bo  my  god, 
ni  kUs  thjr  TooE ;  111  svrcar  mpelf  tby  subject, 
^^ft  ni  shov  thee  the  btst  vpiiagi :  Til  pluclc  tbec  b«triu  i 

^^V  ni  ^  for  ihee,  suid  get  ihcc  wood  CDOUgh> 

Let  me  UcV  iby  liioe: 
There  is  indeed  a  kind  of  pathos  in  tiie  ahjecl  idolatry  of  th« 
poor  native.     Sorry,  sordid  deities  assuredly  he  adopted  for  htmscU 

Lto  his  dcgradaUoti  and  ruin,  liM  at  la^t  hh  eyes  were  (jpcncd,  and  he 
realised  the  wottUcssncss  of  the  objects  of  hU  woraliip, 
Stephanoi  like  the  lover  sort  of  European,  has  not  tJic  slighle^t 
sense  of  respoiwiblllty  towards  the  unfortunate  creature  wl>o  adores 
VOL  ccuccxiv.     n<^  noo^  %\l 
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hifli    It  canooi  ocoti  to  a  auire  »  medy  uTfimti^iijiiH  i 

tlu;  the  ut^  hii  iny  rtcopMabie  cbbv  iipoa  hk  j 

And  coofidcntioci.    Tbe  vtnld  fleenn  oade  for  him^f,  uid  so  b 

li  Itt  cm  be  iril  lyptopcine  ii  vascnTiiIoaair,  aid  enjoy  it  to  th< 

otBOflt    No  riAtm  of  tny  ocvly-diiooverDd  countTy  ntnt  sand  in 

tbe  nx  of  hit  cise  and  of  fail  gTced-     He  bos  no  ngbt  even  to  exisi 

if  bis  tooa  n  warned ;  ccminty  be  las  no  rigtil  to  any  posscsaom 

or  advanogcs  th2l  his  inradcr  covets.    And  it  b  to  be  feared  lh»| 

the  character  of  whkli  StepUuxi  a  a  ly\K  b  not  yet  cxtiaa — tluM 

the  lActxue  ^tch  ta  dte  "TecapcK*'  of  tbe  atutude  of  Sccfphioo  u 

Calilivi  b  ovK  tlut  hu  been  a  iboiisnd  tiiacs  jestificdt  end  m^A  al 

thu  very  looinent  be  jvstified,  by  ibe  6hcts  of  celona]  btstocy. 

But  m«n  in  Shak«pe%re'B  time  tbcf«  w«r«  wv^  good  menwhosi 

iDocU  tcftte  v%4  outraged  at  tb«  iniqettia  to  commcxily  pcrpetnted 

by  ttllers  and  planters  in  ih^ir  intercoune  vkb  unctnised  popult' 

lioDt.'    Tlten  as  now  there  wa$  miKh  **  cant "  oo  thb  mbjeet,  ^M 

atrocious  things  were  done  ander  the  plea  of  ptopagun^  tbe  fo^L 

The  pretext  of  conrerting  the  natives  10  Christia»ty  was  in  aonu 

cases  primarily  profeascd—it  roared  loud  m  the  index;  but  it  was 

too  olicn  forgotten  in  pcactice— it  found  no  place  in  the  volttmc 

Mrs.  Hemans's  qu«stion  rotgbt  oAen  enough  receive  an  a£nnatir« 

answer : —  

W^  «»gto  tbcy  dun  ftfAff  ^M 

BrishtjcwciioftlwDKM?  ^1 

Material  treasure  w;ts  exactly  whit  they  sought  Bat  at  all  ercnts 
Christian  decortim  was  dulj  observed  To  quote  the  Charter  ol 
1606:  "Wv,  gniiiJ)'  commending  and  graciously  accepting  of  their 
[ilie  tn'i>  Complies*]  desires  for  the  furtherance  of  so  nol>lc  a  work, 
which  may  by  the  providence  of  Almighty  God  hereafter  tend  to  tbe 
glory  of  HiH  Divine  Majesty,  in  propagating  of  Christian  religion  to 
such  people  as  yd  live  in  i^arknc^  and  miserable  igtiorancc  of  the 
tr\K-  knowleclj;e  and  vors!iip  of  God,  and  may  in  limo  bring  the 
iiifidct^  and  ^vage  living  \ii  those  jiartt  lu  huEnaii  civility,  ar>d  to 
a  settled  and  qui<:t  govcrnmciit,  do  by  ihc^c  our  letUrra  patents 
gntciomly  accept  of  and  o^^e  to  tlicir  humble  and  wcll^ntended 
desires." 

In  theory,  at  all  events^  the  brutal  treatnwnl  so  often  reoeived  by 
the  nativei  wat  diieountenarKed  and  rq>roba!cd,  and  tho  consctcnco 

^  Sec  BcMOd'i  £$my  &h  Pt^ritafi^Kt,  **li  joa  plaoi  where  stTSgm  are,  do 
nut  only  emertoEn  llictn  wjih  iiLflu  uiliJ  |£ln|;lc*  ;  but  dm  ibeai  jOslW  asri 
I^TAi  imihl)',  wifIi  ftitf!iHm|  ^axtd  n^Vfirthelcn  j  and  d»  Dot  urln  llurU  fav^af 
by  he^l^hg  them  to  bvaJc  tbdi  enemies,  but  for  their  defence  it  is  sot  «b 
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of  humanity  prolcsled  against  the  Accursed  nation  that  our  felloir 
creatUTCs  of  the  New  \Vorld  had  no  claim  upon  our  compassion  and 
sympathy — that  ihey  simply  existed  for  European  use  and  ^ibuse^ 
and  might  viihouc  any  scruple  ho  robbed  and  bt;  cxlcnninAtcd  ir 
they  caused  any  trouble  or  jjiconiuiuence,  SbaJcespeare's  Prospero 
tUuslrates  this  misgiving  of  all  humane  and  tender  natures  as  to 
the  methods  of  conquest  and  annexation  so  commonly  follovred. 
rros|H:ro,  whatever  hii  views  as  to  expropriation,  has  a  profound 
sense  of  his  duties  towards  the  native.  We  Icam  that  he  hod  taVcn 
gieat  pains  to  educate  and  civih&e  Caliban,  and  had  at  fttsL  treated 
htm  with  all  possible  care  and  kindness  :— 

I  |ii[iciJ  theCt 
T«Qk  palu  to  miltc  ihcr  spnk,  Xangh\  ihca  cich  bou 
Oti#  tbing  or  other.     When  thou  Sdst  nol,  tivage. 
Know  thine  own  mcminR,  but  wouMst  ^jr^Uc  like 
A  thiiif;  rnoil  l^rutuhf  X  cndow'd  iby  purport 
With  woidf  thikt  moJc  (hem  kimwii. 

Thus  he  had  admitted  liJs  obli^aUi>n»  to  the  native,  aiid  had  suiven 
to  fulfil  them. 

13ut  he  had  Eulcd  with  this  monstrousp  this  scmi-bestui,  puptlt 
and  his  Eailonf  ml^ht  ee<:m  lo  cncouiage  th^  cnlbu^  indilTercnec  or 
octjvc  ferocity  of  the  ordinary  settler.  Certainly  he  had  failed  or 
seemed  to  fail,  and  he  tpeaks  of  hit  imrctponxive  scholar  as  an 

Ahhorrcil  tlar* 
^Vhicb  Any  pript  of  £<?ocJn«i&  ^vUl  not  lAc. 
Being  capable  of  aU  iU- 

Thy  Wte  ru«, 
Tleoflb  Hiitm  dicbl  Itirn.  hud  t]^M  In't  uhich  C^'l  oat^rei 
Owld  not  abode  lo  be  vilh,     Thcr^rorc  imii  ibuu 
Dtwtr<-i]|)r  wnfijicd  in(o  ihi*  rock 
Wliu  bid'st  dcacivcd  iDoic  than  u  piijoii. 

Even  Prospero  d<3p;^n  of  such  a  vile  tiling ;  and  rro^)ero  is  one  of 
the  wisest  as  well  as  the  hunianesi  of  all  Shakespeare's  creations. 
Must  then  the  savage  be  pronounced  uncivilisablc,  incapable  of 
ftSsin^iUiing  &ny  culmrc  and  rising  to  any  higher  lifo,  doomed  to 
pcq>ctual  bruiiiihncs*?  lie  thai  is  savage^  let  him  be  sai-agc  >till 
— thJA  was  Ptospero's  pronouncement ;  is  it  Shakespeare's  ? 

S^palht'tic  as  'n  Shale eiipeare*^  poitrayal  of  Prospered  and  richly 

endowwl  u-ifh  the  highest  hnmnnity  and  sapience  as  he  rvpresents 

Prospero  to  lie,  ypt  Shakespeare  doc^  not  *ftt  PrfKpero  before  tis  as 

one  of  those  "perfect  monsters  the  world  rio'er  sdw,"     He  is  one  of 

K  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  but  he  is  a  nan  not  exempt  from  the 

■  InuStiea  of  his  hlcc  and  its  obti(iuilies  and  inferioritict  cf  \isioD. 

H  u  It  a 
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Aad  «e  ve  mde  to  perCQve  tfatt  gun  the  daMyed  Pmagpoo  grn 
in  Ibis  mittcr--thal  after  the  nuDs  of  ncn  he  ikspatn  too  flooi^ 
ihit  CTcn  for  CftSban  then  a  1  hope  of  a  better  ftiturc  Ettn 
CiEihan  kam  one  of  ifae  grvttat  kaOM  ^iniafrtf,  vu-  to  distin- 
guuh  bdvccn  (be  bus  ssd  dK  DoUe;  and  be  ptcfen  the  ooblc. 
Efcn  Ciibvi  bq^  a  nev  Ufe ;  hu  c^cs  opened  to  ibe  growoeaa  of 
bi*  old  ktal,  ind  to  the  eaccilcnce  of  vtut  be  ooce  bated  md 


"  0  Setcbos,"  be  oic^  wben  be  beholdi  the  ro^al  group, 
A«r  bt  ba»<  ^vi^  iidced  r 

And  v^ten  Prospero  bids  bini  go  to  bb  ccD,  and 

upa  krak 
To  have  ny  laidoa,  trim  it  ^""^■^itriy. 

be  ansvtn  with  a  hitherto  unknown  docility  and  cagemcss— 


Af,  ihAl  I  mit) ;  And  ni  he  wW  fcaivltor, 

Aod  wonhip  (hii  Ml  fool  1 

So  Stzcpekdcs  in  AnMophanca'  pky  upbraids  btmMlT  Ah  his  td 
worship  of  a  tncre  pot  of  carthenvp-irc : — 

Antof^  "Qovd&*' 

There  \%  more  hope  of  Caliban  th^n  of  Stepliano,  of  Anionic^  ao^ 
Scbutuui,  TIicm:  ftic  joined  to  their  idob — idob  of  lixadicry,  lal 
hood,  dxunkcnncv;  and,  like  Epbnum,  they  uc  let  iJoac,  are  Idt 
unawakcncd  and  unconverted-  But  from  ColilMn's  eyes  the  scales 
Ikikvc  fallen,  and  he  sect  tbingv  in  a  stimi^o  new  b|^t,  lie  will  no 
longer  be  the  fnot-lic^kcr  of  a  mtuM^blr?  s^t,  no  loingcr  idolise  what  ia 
coane  and  grois,  and  cutsc  whit  is  nobler  and  divine ;  he  will 


And  leek  Cjd  (r»ev. 
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AS  doubt  ia  frequently  expressed  as  to  the  truth  of  the  old  story 
that  the  Amcrioui  colonics^  revolting  from  Hanoverian  mlc, 
offered  th«ir  j^lt^gunce  to  the  lieir  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  the 
following  fact*  may  be  of  mtcre*t- 

From  1756  to  1763  England  wii  engaged  in  the  Se\-cn  Yeire* 
War  with  France  It  had  broken  out  by  reason  of  France's  jealousy 
of  British  coloniit]  cxjiiui^bn,  and  her  covetous  encroachment  upon 
ihe  Atneric^  colonies  from  her  ovn  dominions  of  Canada  and 
Louisiana.  On  Britain's  part  the  war  n'as  no  doubt  chiefly  defensive, 
and  it  resulted  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  French  poorer  in 
America  and  in  India.  In  the  second  year  of  the  wjir  Quebec  was 
taken  and  Canada  came  undt^  the  British  fla|;.  By  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  1763,  Fiance  lost  also  Louisiana,  several  West  Indian  islands, 
and  her  African  possessions. 

Such  a  peace  was  Uitle  less  galling  to  a  proud  nation  than  was 
.the  peace  with  Germany  in  1871,  and  France  was  not  likely  to  wait 
for  retaliation  longer  than  necessity  coniptrlled.  M^ntime  bbe 
largely  availed  herself  of  any  opportunity  which  lay  at  hand  fov 
embarrassing  the  Bricuh  Government.  One  safe  card  ^hc  dwayi 
-held  in  resen^e.  From  the  Revolution  of  i6S$  to  the  death 
of  Charles  Edward  in  t7SSj  the  invariable  French  policy  in  such 
.circumstances  was  to  play  "  ihe  Pretender." 

James  ilL,  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  son  and  heir  of  Janies  IL, 
bom  at  St  James's  Palace  and  created  Prince  of  Wales,  was  slowly 
passing  from  that  vale  of  many  (ears  in  which  his  weary  feet  had 
wandered  and  waited  for  nearly  eighty  years,  On  New  Year's  Day, 
.J766,  he  died  For  twenty  years  he  had  personally  been  out  of 
political  reckoning,  and  his  elder  son,  Prince  ChaiU^,  represented 
ihe  Stuart  cause.  Unfortunately  Charles,  once  so  high-spirited,  so 
beloved,  had  Iwcome  little  less  impracticable  than  his  invalid  and 
i>ever  very  vigorous  father.  He  had  been  living  chiefly  in  hiding, 
and  it  was  too  well  known  how  hopelessly  he  had  given  himself  up 
lo  intcmpciancc. 
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In  tn*  bevanecndyflnmBoacdtaf^m  to^ce  oonawadct 
tn  cqwfidoo  ipiwt  EnghnJ;  not  n  Qpttly  aroved  Trocfa 
jaiaao^  te  the  coantnes  vcfe  ofidinjr  ai  pcaicc,  bm  French  okoncr 
lad  aecm  iqipart  wen  pmBsed.  Dun^  the  week  ot  twoof  hb 
nfoom  to  the  French  Ofia],  be  w»  qoorinnogriy  "  dnink  lod 
besotted";  vboOi  ^"t*!**^  ^  leidtiig  a  nifilMr  expedition;  v^ 
enable  of  ttfMknttmSfig  tfie  ooodmI  of  iht  Fk«nch  cunisitf,  ifae 
Doc  dc  Houlk^  and  tte  «frUinlnr,  the  Ddc  de  Choiseii],  «1»  U 
■m  lor  faHB  J  iiKipibl^  ihcy  intpnlly  foRcdv  of  luocpuig  sccnof 
Ihoa^bBli^Micf  secTCtmocss  woBldpnhftUjrhftve  ktmredv^ 
in  tint  pankidu.'  KocbiiqE  cotUd  be  done  wnfa  hloi  94rc  sttoj 
him  to  ft  promaiflf  fOO^  priacm,  Ut  tbc  hope  thfti  witli  a  mb  Da 
evry  on  the  Snun  line  ukI  mdkMo  be  nugfa^  m  spite  of  tntopfKi' 
ftnoe,  becofne  once  more  ft  luehil  tool  ftSftiiut  En^ftnd.  In  1771  be 
obliged  France  bfUftnTuif  the  PrineonLouiM  of  Slolberg-GufMtfn, 
and  he  ref onned^-partklly  and  tenfwnHlf . 

Meantiine,  diwontent  vtth  Bricbb  nile  and  taxation  wai  gtovtnf 
fai  the  Aincriaui  coloniefl»  a»di>ous}y  bmcmcd  by  Knuo^  anl 
agR^vatcd  \ff  the  niensite  obstfaiftcy  of  George  III,  and  hs 
tDbister,  Lord  Chatham.  In  1773  Boston  dmmaticaUy  ejpwmd 
the  inindofhcrscirandbcr  sbttT  mtlcontcnts  by  tfanmng  tfaefoj 
nodctatdf  taxed  tea  into  her  haiboar.  lo  the  qme  of  1775  ofm 
rebellion  lud  broken  out,  and  the  fint  b1o(>d  was  dnvn  «t 
Lexington. 

France  knikcd  the  OAme.  Charles  watched  ofiert/  Trom  Moccnot 
He  vftji  a  "broken  man,"  soured  b^  dUappointmcni,  faopeknij 
dcierioTftted  in  h<!a]th  and  charaacr.  He  had  been  refuted  rccQpi^ 
tion  ai  kutg  of  Great  DriUiin  by  every  Eunjpcan  Couit,  even  bjrhb 
ikthers  £uthfu1  fntrml,  the  Tupe.  Fnmcc  aitd  Sp^n  had  loag  6x- 
■ftkcn.  ofBciaUy,  the  Stuirt  caiuCf  though  secret  sympathy  might  nov 
fttid  then  be  reckoned  on  Irom  either,  when  ecnrenient  to  henadL 
H«  lud  alienated  from  himftelf  nearly  lU  ki£  faithful  follower*.  He 
bftd  «Mn  England  joyously  and  uniTcrully  hiil  the  neoi^fision  of  tn 
ErgTUh'bovn  prince.  But  he  had  ncrvcr  Tor  one  hour  given  up  hope 
of  f^^covertng:  hU  ro^'al  birthriKhl.  To  the  last  he  k«pt  mofier  bf 
htm  to  pay  hb  expenses  to  Englajid  when  the  long-awaited  call 
should  come. 

He  lived  in  great  seclusion  at  Florence  with  hb  ^oung  wife;  (or 

the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  rollowed  the  lead  of  bag  Courts 

and  refused  to  receive  him  as  a  king,  and  he  refused  to  be  received 

in  Florentine  society  on  any  other  fooling.    Universal  report  said 

■  Histsriini  MSS.  Commission  R//orr,  %.  S.     Loid  Bnye't  3ISS. 
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that  he  had  reiumed  to  hii  erti  Hal^t,  and  tvas  consliLnt]y  intoxicated. 
Still,  there  were  intcn'als  in  his  life  during  which  he  manfigcd  to 
fofswcar  sack  after  a  stariling  warning,  and  he  was  quite  sharp 
enough  to  untlcrsiand  wliat  the  follie-s  of  his  last  Pamian  utp  had 
cost  hhn.  Ii  is  therefore  not  impossible  ihai  he  may  have  slipped 
nway  from  Florence,  unobserved  by  Sir  Hcjrace  Mann,  the  waidiful 
Britiali  ambassador.  AbiK^nce  frum  ai^lit  niiijlit  easily  have  been 
accounted  for  by  a  story  of  Illness.  lie  was  often  ilh  We  have  as 
yet  no  proof  thai  he  did  slip  away,  but  ncitbtrr  have  iro  proof  tliat 
at  tlus  period  he  n'as  continually  in  evidence^  The  following  letters 
from  Lcrd  Dartmctuth*«  pApers  suggest  the  posstbility  of  such  on 
adventure,'  They  certainly  prove  that  the  Rritish  Government  had 
reason  to  remember  his  existence  and  its  possibilities  with  uneasiness 
and  increased  vigilance. 

The  Lord  Dartmouth  of  1755  wx*i  William  Legge,  the  second 
Earl,  grandson  of  the  Lord  I>tnmouth  who  annotated  Burnett 
"  History  of  His  Own  Titne,"  great-grandson  of  James's  Il.'s  trusted 
and  feebly  faithless  High  Admiral.  The  present  Lord  Dartmouth 
was  Secretary  of  Slate  for  the  Colonies  in  Lord  NortJi's  admiiiiitra- 
tion,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations, 
consequently  the  minister  responsible  under  the  Premier  for  the 
business  of  ih&  revolting  American  colonies.  Benjamin  Franklin 
says  he  was  "  a  truly  gocKl  man,"  who  sincerely  wished  for  a  good 
understanding  with  the  colonics,  but  who  did  not  seem  to  have 
sUengih  equal  to  his  wishes— a  curious  instance  of  heredity.  His 
grcat-grandlather  bad  not  had  strengtli  equal  to  his  wish  to  be  faith- 
ful to  hi»  beloved  sovereign  James  11.  He  was  a  pious  man,  the 
close  friend  of  his  relative,  £clina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and 
her  tpintual  successor  in  the  Afethodist  primacy.  Lord  Bute  bad 
objected  to  him  a*  a  lord  in- waiting  to  the  young  George  111.^  "lest 
his  ssnctimoniousness  should  gain  too  for  on  His  Mnjesty^s  piety." 
In  November  1775  he  beeame  Tj:*rd  Privy  fi«d. 

On  July  5,  1775,  n  corrcspcndenl  who  signs  himself  "A.Z." 
writes  to  tlie  Rev.  Jolin  Vardil  :— 

"Captain   John    Hansen,  who  lately  discovered  toriM  of  th« 

fiecrett  of  the  French  Cabinet,  for  which  he  received  a  pensiofl  of 

jf  50^  has  now,  it  is  said,  db^eovcred  that  the  English  Ministry  are 

I      in  league  with  the  Pretender,  who  must  thit  yaar  assert  his  right  to 

I      the  throne  or  be  for  ever  barred.    This  is  supposed  to  be  the  reason 

I     of  the  pmcnt  measures  against  America,  that  by  drawing  the  force* 


\ 
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cut  of  CrcAt  Britain  and  Irdond,  those  nit^ccU  will  be 
the  incuniom  of  the  Pretender." 

Thit  u,  of  couno,  all  nonsaise.  The  impOfUm  nuttc 
nieh  a  Icltct  should  have  been  ctmsidcrcd  vorth  huiding  orer  to  tbq 
Government,  to  he  prc«rrved  among  the  Colonial  Secretary^  fxipenJ 
There  was  universal  uncaancss  about  the  American  triMibles,  and  the 
royiL  recently  married  exile  zx  Florence  was  not  rorgoitcn.  No  ono 
could  say  what  France  mi|Eht  not  s«e  lit  to  do  for  the  hArassiog  of 
her  natural  eremy. 

Presently  inTonmtion  much  more  dcfintie  and  alannutg  reached 
the  Government  from  a  Mr,  Taiit,  an  eminent  uphobtercr  in  New 
Street,  Hanoi'er  Square.  A  minute  of  hb  uifonnation  is  among  tho 
Dartmouth  papers,  but  as,  inch  the  Lcticrsr  datct  arc  scarce  and 
JncidcnLs  require  placing  according  to  context 

Mr,  l"aitl  informed  Mr>  Fownall,  M,P>  for  Minebcad  1774-80, 
a  strong  supporter  of  Lord  North,  that  a  Iriend  of  his  knew  one 
Alexander  Dorretl,  who  knew  a  Mrs,  Leslie  who  kept  a  eoffcc-house 
ia  Leicester  Fields,  why  k^iew  '*  the  Ptrlcadcr,"  and  who  had  suued 
that  he  was  then  m  England,  and  that  alie  liad  Imd  an  uitcrvicw  with 
him.  Letter?  for  him  and  bia  adhcfcnts  were  &ddrc34cd  to  hcT 
house  to  be  colled  for.  She  was  a  regular  Jacobite  agent,  IDorretC 
And  Mrs.  Leslie  were  accordingly  summoned  to  Lord  Dartmouth^ 
'Ofiice  and  tnCer^-iewed  thctc.  I 

Lord  Dartmouth  wntea  to  Sir  Stanier  Pcrten,  imder-AOCretary  ul 
Lord  Rochford,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Soutfaeni 
Department  and  Keeper  cf  the  Slate  Papers  at  AVhilehall : — 

''Having  repeated  information  that  a  traitorous  correspondence 
is  suspected  to  be  carried  on  with  the  rebels  of  North  America^  ia 
letters  conveyed  thither  in  American  ships  clearing  out  in  baJLut 
fiom  the  di^crent  ports  in  this  kingdom/'  he  sends  a  list  of  ships 
-and  su*pecled  persons  on  board  destined  for  America,  These 
men  were  known  to  be  disiiffected  to  the  Gcvernment,  and  wcio 
suspected  of  dangerous  designs.  He  also  encloses  copies  of  three 
tetters  which  were  brought  to  him  on  the  preceding  evening  by 
Alexander  Dorrell's  brother,  which  he  told  liim  had  been  left  at  the 
Prince's  Street  Coffee-house  since  the  examination  of  Mrs.  Leslie, 
The  originals  bad  been  returned  to  DorrcLt,  wiih  direaton«  to  watdi 
the  person  who  should  call  for  them  at  the  cofTe&house-  Tlitis  were 
the  Jacobites  ajid  their  king  almost  invaiiably  scivtd  by  dicir  agents 

One  of  the  copied,  ijiterccpted  leliets  is  dated  August  S,  signed 
'^T,  W.,"  and  addressed  to  "C-  W.  J./ at  Princess  Suect  Coffee- 
house, Prince's  Street,  Leicester  Fields-     Its  purport  is  that  as  yet 
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iCy  Tiav«  had  no  forciicn  letters,  but  hoj>e  by  the  conveyincc  of 
their  friend  in  Milford  Hav^n  ihey  will  receive  proper  instnjctioos. 
**  The  movements  of  His  Highness  arc  known  only  lo  Mrs.  Leslie." 

'"  Simon  I>alion  "  alao  wriies  to  "  C,  W.  J," :  he  would  be  glad 
to  know  hii  orders  "as  to  what  comes  from  Milford  Hatcn" 
Hamilton  had  written  that  "  Brown  "  would  have  all  re>dy  in  five 
ix^M  He  hoped  that  thin^  would  be  ''as  tailtifully  obeyed  in  the 
other  quarter  %&  they  are  here,"  He  desired  "C,  W.  J."  to  ask  Ha 
Highness  ihc  particulars  of  their  orders, 

The  third  klter  is  from  "  N»  B."  to  "  Mr.  Statuvell  "  (queried  in 
ihc  report  "  Hatwell  "),  addfc»cd  to  the  care  of  Mib.  Leslie  :— 

"  DsAii  I'Rte^fu, — I  received  yours.  I  make  no  doubt  of  the 
HTidow's  punctuilicy  ;  it's  only  your  fears  that  miikc^  you  apprehend 
the  secil  being  cracked  ifi  only  your  aniucty/'  The  writer  \&  now  at 
the  D.  of  N^'s,  who  ansurea  Tiim  "  the  montry  it  aI  a  moment's  tun- 
ing," and  if  His  Highness  had  received  the  intelligence  once  of  the 
kmdiDg  in  Mtlford  Haven,  the  day  would  be  their  own.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Dh  of  Q.,  and  proposed  her  taking  a  house 
in  the  country.  All  was  going  according  to  their  wishes,  and 
sho  stated  that "  George  looks  very  sour-mouthed,  especially  at  hU 
regiments." 

The  last  letter  on  this  business  among  the  Dartmouth  Papers 
is  from  Lord  Daitmouth  to  Sir  Stonier  Porten,  ard  is  dated  from 
Whitehall,  September  j,  1775,  Since  bis  separate  letter  of  the 
morning  he  luwl  again  seen  Dorrett,  who  reported  that  Mrs.  Leslie 
had  told  him  that  the  penon  who  called  for  the  letters  le^  In  her 
care  had  carried  them  to  a  CT^fTcohou^e  sotaevrhc^re  near  Bow 
Churclu 

The  D.  of  N.  is  no  doubt  the  Due  de  Koatlles,  who  fuui  years 
pr«vto(i&1y  had  been  the  chief  Trench  agent  to  summon  Charles 
Edward  lT<am  luly  to  lead  t!ic  cJtpediiion  then  conieniplated  The 
D.  of  Q.  14  ihe  Duchess  of  Queensbeny,  then  a  very  old  lady  in 
years,  but  alwaj-s  young  in  spirit  and  energy.  Milford  Haven  was 
not  only  a  convenient  port  of  embarkation  for  America,  but  it  was  a 
port  in  a  friendly  country.  Wales  was  a  hotbed  of  latent  Jacobitism, 
tbon^  the  Welsh  squires  liad  done  nothing  for  the  Stuarts  more 
useful  than  drinking  to  the  king  over  the  water.  Sir  Watkin  Willams 
Wynne  professed  hinuelf  ready  in  t745  to  join  die  Prince  at  Derby 
with  a  thousand  men,  had  not  the  Prince  retreated.  Charles  believed 
in  hi5  loyalty,  and  accepted— it  must  have  been  with  a  batter  smile — 
hia  very  poor  eicuse.  AVhy  he  and  the  other  WeUh  Jacobites  did 
not  follow  the  not  very  remote  Jacobite  army  on  its  northward  march 
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\yf  lanca&hife  b  ocrtaiotjr  not  cvpluned  in  any  satnCkctory  dimiikis 
even  by  Mr.  Owen  Rh^ncomyl  in  bis  recent  novH  "The  \Vhit< 
Rose  of  AmV  which  ucais  of  Wcbh  Jacobhiam.  If  ihc  Welsh  IumI 
Iwcn  tlie  loyU  Jscobilcs  tLcy  profc»^cd  to  be,  the  £Use  step  al 
Derby  might  hfivc  been  retrieved;  Uit  WeUli  Jacobitism  seems  to 
have  expended  itwlf  sotely  in  convivial  cycles  and  bacchanaliaii 
songs.  Stiil,  th«  W«bh  were  sympathetic,  and  would  at  least  pises 
no  impedimenta  in  the  way  of  olHei  people  who  might  sail  Aocd 
"blessed  Milford  Haven"  to  fighl  for  their  notsily-toastcd  kin^  to 
his  American  colonics. 

The  scheme,  having  been  discovered  by  the  British  Government, 
ome  to  an  end.  Pcrhapi  it  was  this  Grcsb  di^ppoinlracnC  that  set 
Charles  Edward  to  drinking  harder  than  ever,  for  the  affiiirs  of  the 
royal  household  in  Florence  grew  more  and  mere  deplorable.  Hm 
American  rebellion  procot^dtd.  In  March  1776  Washington  entered 
Boston  in  triumph;  on  July  4  llic  Declaration  of  Independence 
announced  the  l^n:tl  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  Crown.  But 
the  war  continued  with  tai>'tng  fortune,  and  England  might  bare 
iccovcrcd  her  rule  had  not  France,  in  177S,  elected  to  ally  heiscU 
openly  with  the  inxurj^enu,  and  a  French  force  was  sent  to  help 
thcoL    The  Marqab  <Ie  Litfayciic  went  wiih  it. 

Bui  though  the  colonisti  refused  the  rule  of  George  III.,  some 
of  tbcm  by  no  means  wished  to  scrcr  themselves  from  Great  Britain 
and  her  Crown,  and  tc  become  a  republic  apart.  Strange  to  say,  il 
waa  not  the  loyal  Ca/olinas,  the  descendants  of  the  cnvAliors^  wIm 
turned  to  the  andcnE  dynasty,  but  Boston,  who  had  first  of  al 
revolted  against  the  British  50ven.>ign  And  hift  tea-tix,  Tlie  Abb4 
Fabrori,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  assured  the  Reverend 
^JO^A^  l>uten5.  Rector  of  Elsdorit  Northumberland,  hbrarian  t<i 
George  IV.  when  Prince  Kcgcni^and  later  histonogntphcr  to  Hii 
Majesty,  that  he  had  seen  at  the  time  when  the  American  Rcbellioii 
broke  out  letters  from  Americans  at  Boston  to  the  "  Pretender,' 
assuring  him  of  their  aU<^iance,  and  inviting  him  to  put  himself  al 
their  head. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  alM>  mentioned  to  Washington  Irving  as  a  aiTiotu 
fact  that,  among  the  Stuart  Papers  which  had  been  submitted  b] 
Government  to  his  insiwction.  he  had  found  a  memorial  to  Princi 
Chariest  from  adherents  in  America,  dated  1776,  proposing  to  set  tif 
his  standard  in  the  back  setllemcnls.  "This  memorial,"  says  Lort 
Mahon,*  "  has  now  di5.'tppeared  from  its  place  in  the  collection,  as  ] 
Icain  from  Mr,  <}lovcr,  Her  Majesty'^  librarian,  who,  at  mj  ; 
>  History  fff  EngtttH^t,  voL  Iv,  |v  1S5  (footaotcV 
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tn  April  1850,  luul  th«  kindrtess  to  make  search  among  lite  Stujut 
Paptfn  of  the  y*ar  1778,  as  then  pix-served  in  Windsor  Caatle.  .  .  . 
Few  things  indeed,"  he  commonf-s  on  these  facts,  *'are  more 
rcmoilable  tlian  the  lingering  Altschment  to  kingly  government 
which  may  be  traced  in  these  insurgent  colonies  .  .  .  even  vrhen 
every  hopewasrclinqui5hedofrcluminglothesi^"ayi>f  King  George-" 

It  vas  in  July  18^9  tliat  Scoil,  Lockhar:,  and  ^  Dodo  "  Goodlj 
were  nominated  by  George  IV,  to  succeed  a  former  commission  iai 
the  duty  of  arranging  and  reporting  tpon  the  Stuart  Papcn.] 
Lockhart  "put  hand"  toil  in  November  i3ag  in  St-  James's  Palace, 
but  the  labour  was  mtcrrupted  t»y  the  interference  of  Mr.  Crokcr, 
who  frightened  the  Government  by  v-'amings  of  the  expenses  of  r> 
muneraling  the  commissioners'  trouble  and  of  publishing  their  report* 
Of  the  previous  commission,  whose  second  report  was  i^^sucd  in  iSa;, 
no  trace  b  to  be  fourid  in  any  library  open  to  public  research«J 
Neither  of  their  rcpotta  is  in  the  Briibh  Museum,  or  obtainable  at 
Wiftdflor,  It  was  probably  a  private  commission,  called  royal  because 
authorised  by  the  Regent,  who  was  deeply  interested  tti  the  subjccL 
It  is  strange  that  so  important  a  paper  as  the  American  re<;uisition 
should  be  lost;  suggestive  also.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  such  an 
appeal  should  have  been  practically  disregarded  by  Charles,  who, 
degraded  as  he  was  at  that  time,  never  ceased  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
such  opportunitiesv  The  explanation  may  be  that  in  the  previous 
year  Alfieri  had  come  to  Florence,  and  His  Majesty's  energies  were 
all  occupied  by  looking  after  his  fiighty  young  wife  and  her  poet, 
whom  he  never  let  go  out  of  his  sight  for  a  moment  fenher  tlian  the 
adjoining  room,  an  open  door  between, 

AVe  are  told  by  a  small  Jacobite  periodical  that  there  has  of  late 
been  a  revival  of  Jacobitisro  in  America^  even  a  brand  new  cycle  with 
a  Charter  of  its  ow*n— shade  of  Mr.  Tappertit ! — granted  hy  no  less 
august  and  formidable  a  body  than  the  Order  of  the  White  Rose^ 
with  officiab  and  silver  badges,  aiid  an  avowed  purpose  of  returning 

tto  Bniish  nilc  u$tikr  the  righifiti  sovtnipt  heiress  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
Princess  Louis  of  Bavaria,  It  is  a  very  safe  condition,  a  very  cheap 
bit  of  sentiment ;  the  American  eagle  need  not  ruffla  her  feathers  as 
scenting  danger  because  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street  amuse  them- 
selves by  setting  up  aUais  in  Protestant  churches  to  King  Charles  the 
Martyr  and  Archbishop  Laud,  and  publish  Jacobite  songs.  It  Is  notj 
real  hereditary  JacobiiLsm,  inherited  from  those  who  were  self-i 
or  banished  for  loyalty  to  the  dethroned  dynasty,  or  condemned 
to  slavery  in  the  American  plantations  after  1715  and  174S-    That 
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Jacotudsn  was  Uioroughly  choked  out  by  the  pressure  of  hardship, 
ihe  stiuggle  to  live;  the  nuh  or  changed  coDdhions.  The  ciiUcd 
Jioobites  in  America  at  the  umc  of  the  icbcllion  were  rwtodowly 
loy&l  u>  the  Bntish  crown  on  the  hdd  of  George  III^  Floa 
Mftcdon^d  ti^TAcIf  And  the  dcsctndants  of  the  cavaliers  of  thfl 
fjBfJtiw  fonong  the  number.  The  new  Amcncftn  Jjicobititni  b 
oHgottJ  nthcT  than  interesting,  and  not  mon  ori^nol  ihui  iba 
originality  of  an  unexpected  and  incongruous  imitation  of  the  f>ld. 
1i  ii  in  New  Engbnd,  not  in  the  conservative  south  ;  it  is  *'  not  from 
htreciifary  sentiment,  but  from  personal  con\"iction."'  It  tries  to 
persuade  itself  that  the  War  of  Independence  vaa  fotjght  "not 
against  England,  but  againit  the  vile  Hanovcnan"  (die  dignified, 
kindly,  and  most  estimable  George  III.)  "whooccupied  the  thicoM 
of  England*"  It  \%  to  be  feared  that  BoMon  and  Vtrginia  wctild  hare 
found  the  rule  of  unthwartcd  Stuarts  as  little  to  their  taste.  It  ii 
hardly  likely  that  Charles  II L  would  liave  been  less  inclined  than 
CeorgcIII.  to  draw  a  fair  revenue  from  his  colonics  in  return  for 
Ihe  vait  cjqK^ses  incurred  by  the  mother  country  for  thetr  order  an 
defence; 

A.  SHIELD. 
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THERE  \%  a  consiani  war  between  ihc  commercial  and  tlw 
editorial  departments  of  ncvrspapcrs  as  to  the  relative  import- 
jtnce  of  2dveTttM:me»ts  aiid  "  reading  matter."  The  dialiticlion  is 
perhaps  arbUrary,  for  it  is  commonly  bc]u:vcd  that  women,  whooc 
pfttionogc  \i  not  to  be  despUcd,  aflcv  reading  the  Uinhs,  MarrugtSt 
uid  Dcftths,  run  through  th€  advertisemert  columns,  and  then  throw 
the  paper  down  at  exhausted.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  in  looking 
over  the  files  of  old  newspapers,  you  will  fmd  the  advcrti«enicnts  not 
the  leasl  interesting  part  of  the  contents.  I'arliara«H  and  rotirl*  go 
on  for  e^cn  and  a  debate  or  a  lawsuit  of  1897  is  not  very  unlike  a 
debate  or  a  lawsuit  cf  1797 ;  but  there  is  a  subtle  fluctuation  m  the 
attUodeof  the  tradesman  to  his  customer,  the  Public,  and  of  the 
tenoa  in  which  it  is  thought  proper  to  approach  him.  The  shop- 
kcc^ra-  of  a  century  ago  was  obsequiousness  itself.  He  did  not 
ruddy  importune  hi*  patrons  to  "Come  and  Buy,"  nor  did  he 
announce  "Startling  Bargains"  in  indelicately  large  type.  He 
humbly  "  solicited  patronage";  he  was  agiutcd  by  "a  lively  sense 
of  gratitude  "  for  past  fiivours  \  in  his  mou  enterprising  moments  he 
only  "  earnestly  requested  "  the  Public  to  honour  his  poor  cstabUih- 
ment  wtih  its  beiiign  presence. 

E^xn  cfBcial  announcements  ha%-e  lout  In  quolntncs^  what  they 
hav-e  gained  in  oonei^ncas.  Perhaps  the  inereoAing  charge  for 
inseruon  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  greater  percmpioriocsa 
of  nineteenth  century  advertisements.  Then  it  has  to  be  remctn- 
bered  that  a  century  ago  was  a  time  of  natiorral  eacitement,  and  in 
moments  of  stress  even  oftidak  may  Jose  iheir  self-consciousness  and 
remember  that  they  also  are  flesh.  Buonaparte  was  carrying  havoc 
over  the  Continent ;  Spain  bad  declared  war  against  England ;  and 
wc  had  several  other  little  afTajni  on  our  hands.  The  papers  swarm 
with  adjurations  to  enliit.  The  Hon.  Society  of  Gray's  Inn  offers  to 
"give  Twenty  Guimas,  without  any  deduction  whatever,  to  any  man 
who  shall  be  approved  by  the  R^ulating  Ofliccr-  No  Volunteer 
who  shall  enter  as  above  can  be  arrested  for  debt^  or  uk«t\  cm!^^ 
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His  Majetfjr's  sctvice,  but  Tor  k  mminal  nttttcr."  Oik  wonders  vfaat 
the  tnuksmeD  muFt  have  thought  of  an  inducement  so  contAry  to 
their  interests.  In  spiEc  of  iis  dubious  inonlity,  the  simc  ofTcr  wu 
made  by  Uic  vestries  of  St.  James's,  Wcstroimier ;  Sc  Luke,  Chelsea ; 
"  Mit)-'lc-b(>nc:i'*  und  novmL  otlicr  pcuuhcs.  A  posucnpt  mentions 
tluit  "  ^i3un?i  cm  lulled  aic  itot  luble  tu  acrvc  more  tlua  one  CWn*^^ 
Month  afkcT  the  end  of  ttic  present  Wu."  One  of  the  «dv 
h  more  patnottc  than  the  rest     It  ii  headed  : — 


SPANISH  WAR  1    SP-VNJSHWARI    SPANISH  WAR! 
OLD  ENGLAND  FOR  CVERI    HUZZA  I    IIUZZA  I     UUZZAI^ 

That  was  the  ebullition  of  St.  Mar^rcfs,  Westminster. 

Eutil  K"^  not  all  patnoibm  ex^n  then.  The  Govemmciit  had 
istk  their  own  rcsponsibLliiy  made  a  grant  of  ^t, 200,000  to  "  ourally, 
the  Emperor  " — niearjtng  the  KmpcTor  of  Ccrmanjr— to  enable  him 
the  better  to  ream  the  onslaughts  of  Fiance,  lliat  incident  supptief 
ihc  necessary  expUnaiion  to  the  aimounecmcni  in  the  Times  of 
Pecemher  16  that 

IN  A  MEETING  or  ASSEMBLY  of  the  MAYOR,  ALDERMEN,  t»3 
LIVERYMEN  of  tlic  MVCTftl  COMTANIES  of  the  CITY  OF  LONIX5N,  la 
CMBVon  Hall  Act«in)il»d,  at  lh«  dtiMhatl  <4  (he  uid  Cily>  cc  Wcdncvday^  tk4 
14th  day  of  Dcccnitier  1796, 

RoiKilvccI:  **Tha[  this  Commcin  lUU  do  CrAlfnct  thvk  KcpmcutAtiTM  in 
Pirlumcril  1^  mavo  or  support  a  Motion  in  ll^c  Houu;  of  Ojtnmoiu  for  cenmiuif 
Ihe  Mini>lcr«,  f<ir  having  uI^cd  upcn  thciiuclvct  lu  icQiI  Ih?  Money  or  the  pQopl4 
of  Greflt  RriUin  ro  the  Em|«rAr  <tf  OrnDany^  during  th«  Biltirif  of  P^liuDcnii 
without  the  content  of  Fuliftmcnt." 

It  h  cWr  that  Mr-  I^bouehero  missed  an  opportunity  hf  noi 
being  bom  a  centuty  before  he  waa,  Ho  would  certainly  txavc  been 
pninrjd  to  rend  this  bcUii^otf-*  imnauneemenl : — 

MEETfNa    OF     THE     COMMITTEE     FOR    ENCOU14ACING     THB 

CAPTURE  OF  FRENCH  PiUVATEERS,  ARMED  VESSELS,  A.qJ\ 

RAWSQN  AISLABIE,  Ejia,  in  the  Chair-  ' 

Retolved:    "That  CapL    R.    BowfO,  of  His  Mij«lT'd  ^Up  Ttr^xitktrt,  ho 

TCfitK-*!!;!!  liy  ihia  CommiMfc  u»  accept  ft  ['kcc  of  jil.itt,  raluc  loo  guineas,  in 
ftxknowlcdgnnrnl  of  his  vtry  galUnt  bchaviom  in  ihe  capfote  of  Ihc  SponLA 
Frlgmc  MeJbfUsaf  of  superior  kttct,  In  (lie  icdon  of  (he  Tjtlt  of  Qctotxr  but.*' 

Those  were  trying  days  for  the  Paumjuicr- General,  as  well  as 
for  the  Fofeixn  Secretary,  Here  U  a  pathetic  leniuii^cence  of  the 
limes  when  all  the  Manchester  letters  went  into  one  bag : — 

General  Pod  Offi»,  Dec  ly,  1796. 
The  poll-boy,  otrr^lnj:  llir  North  Mail  ftoiti  Wurrinetcm  to  Qiesier,  wai 
tlopprtl  <Jtx  Monjfty  cvculng.  the  5Eh  insi,,  between  7  and  B  o^dock.  withia  fti 
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'VKgf£faeilcr*  br  «  M«n  on  foot,  ■n'ho  (oak  fraro  him  Lhe  Miul,  conUininjf  the 

The  Kobbrr  was  Jirsaed  ia  t  blue  jhckcl  pact  while  trowaert,  aad  bod  on  oit- 
c>AC  ctixi  t«  his  h-iL 

Whoever  shall  api^rchcnd  oem)  convict,  or  auu  (o  be  Apprchfndtd  and  con- 
victed,  the  person  who  commillcd  Ihb  robbery,  i^iU  be  entitled  to  %  reward  of 
Two  HCNDKED  Founds  OTct  indabove  IhcrcHtrd  given  b/Aci  of  ParlLuncBt 
Ibf  B|jjiTchcndiJLg  of  Uighwdjmcn;  and  If  any  KConipUcc  in  the  robbery,  or 
hnowjng  ihetfof^  Bbftlt  surrender  hinsctf  and  make  discovtiy,  whereljy  fhe  p^rwn 
wbo  ommitled  the  tame  may  be  Apprehended  and  brought  to  jmlicc,  such  dlt- 
covcrer  vIU  be  entitled  to  the  tald  reward  of  Two  Haadrcd  Founds,  and  will 
alto  reccjve  \\\^  MjujTity'i  moit  grtctoai  ptudoo, 

Ly  coiaindn4  gf  the  rcaLinmter-C«neraL 

Ahtii.  Todd,  Secretarr- 

Letters  often  miscarried  la  th4t  vray.  Just  a  fortnight  before,  the 
same  officio]  atdvcribcs  thai ; — 

TKE  Bogf  that  should  tiave  arrived  tbb  nLoruln^  friHu  the  following  Towns 
arc  miujng  • — 

Louth,  Peter  1>orough,  BAjtrnc. 

Elomcastle,  SlUton,  Stain  ford, 

Boston,  Slcttford,  WAretford, 

SpftlitiAg,  Grftnthojn,  Oandtc. 

Ueeptng,  Caltet^vtcirth,  Thraivtose. 

Much  Is  lo  be  tcurned  from  tlic  theatrical  advcrtUoments.  The 
gTCAt  1i3Lt  <iucsuon  must  be  at  Iciui  a  century  old,  for  wr;  rc^d  that 
"  the  TubUc  arc  oomestly  requested  I0  observe  that  Ladies  drc^M^d  in 
bormots,  or  G^tulcmcn  in  boots,  cannot  be  Adnucfed  into  the  pit  0/ 
the  Opera.  ^'  That  n'os  at  the  King's  TKeacre,  where  tho  prices  ivcrC' 
pit,  10s,  W. ;  gall«y,  5*.  The  pit,  of  course,  oonesponded  to  My 
d^y's&ull^  ItJilmn  opera— forgotten  Ihings  by  Gtiglielmi,  fiianchi, 
Socchini,  and  other*  whom  th«  adverJsemtnts  call  '*MasTera" — hdd 
the  bojirds.  It  sccms^  ho\\'cvcr,  that  the  pcrformaiKCs  were  subject 
to  interraptions  of  a  kind  which  are  now  out  of  date,  for  the 
advmistiticnt  goes  on  :— 

<Kntleiiien  sre  ino»t  rameilly  cnlrfated  net  la  renialA  upon  the  Stt^  dgrin; 
the  rcprcirnEmion  of  the  Grind  Bnlkt,  in  which  lu  mjiiiy  penoni  aj^  necesttHly 
cmployeilj  ihal  the  cflcctvill  be  Utterly  dciiroycd  If  ihc|<efforDiaaccitiii(cinipic4 
trytlie  |Jiacii«  ufpccBoiD  upiju  the  9u£0  wbvajtixin  eaga|;ed  in  the  buiiotts  xA 
the  lUtkt. 

At  thccir<:uso>  where  ihe  gidJcry  Has  \s^^%Xi^  )'OU  could  get  tiboK  for 
^r,,  there  were  more  excitmf;  thinpt  than  C'Ugliclmi.  "  The  celebrated 
Afr.  Smkh,''  for  03ampl«^  "  will,  for  this  night  only,  lake  a  mo»t 
surprising  L«ip  over  Twenty  Soldien,  wilJt  ithouklered  firclock«  and 
fitod  bayonets  ^^^  vill  Take;  a  most  suipriiiing  l^ip  through  a  long 
Shower  of  Pirc"    Another  gentteotaa  vas  to  dance  a  tij^ht  ro^,  vcA 
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be.1t  tvrr^  drumt  at  ihc  «ame  ttme,  "  halnnoing  one  on  his  cliin,  tfie 
other  fixed  to  his  middle,  accompanying  il»e  Hand  to  lu^veral  fnvntirite 
tunes,  the  same  never  attempted  by  any  other  Performer." 

The  tr^id^men's  adveribemcnls  read  oddly  to-day.  It  sugficsts 
Arcadia  to  read  that  Mr.  Hutchins  has,  out  of  a  sense  oT  liix  duty  to 
ihc  Public,  resolved  **to  keep  a  number  of  Cows  at  his  Wharf,  m 
Water  Street,  Strand,"  where  llic  said  Public  wa*  n3pcctft;lly  requested 
to  come  and  see  them  milked.  Mr.  Mackay,  of  39  Princes  Strecii 
Soho,  alludci  to  his  Potted  Shrimps  as  "the  above  combination  of 
Nature  and  Artf''iind  rcmaiks  that  "  Sandvriches  of  them  are  much 
rcscrted  to  by  gentlemen  in  a  forenoon,  particularly  by  those  who 
may  luve  made  too  free  with  the  Bottle  on  the  prece^ng  cvcnlDg." 
The  ingenious  vendor  docs  ixoi  iiccm  Cu  have  seen  that  the  fwcc  of  a 
gcntlemftn  munching  a  shrimp  tandwich  cut  grave  ^usipicion  on  hia 
yesterday'*  behaviour  Our  great-grajidmotliens  can  hardly  h*vc 
resisted  the  temptation  to  invost  in  "  the  Italian  Paito,"  which  thete 
is  the  authority  of  its  maker  for  pronouncing  "  the  mo«t  cfBcaeJoui 
and  infallible  thing  in  the  world  for  the  speedy  and  certain  cxtirpS' 
lion  of  thoiie  deitnietive  tnimaU,  tats  and  mice ;  for,  by  its  wonder- 
fully  attractive  quality,  those  rats,  fire,  vrhich  arc  d€«iro>'cd  by  the 
c/fects  thereof  are  Ireguently  eaten  in  the  most  voradouft  manner  by 
the  surviving;  animals  to  obtain  the  composition."  AMiat  a  theme 
for  a  poster  I    But,  unhappily,  posters  were  not  then  invented. 

The  lucky  owner  of  a  Rattlesnake — *  just  arrived  from  America, 
the  only  one  alive  in  this  kingdom  "— indul^  in  a  Utile  scicndfic 
dissertation  ;— 

Aiiion£  the  many  wonderful  prodiictiorii  Nature  hot  been  m  lavtih  u  to  db' 
liibutc  Dvei  Ihc  (jlol^,  Pionr  ilcficrvei  the  attention  of  the  curious  tnotc  than  the 
Rattlr-SnakCi  Moitwrlteis  ^^tz  u  io  the  bttiicTul  clTccl  of  it*  t^tc ;  uid  tlmt 
■t  ii  Mlended  with  fnttAnr  ittrntK  i»  Iwyiipil  diAputf-  lie  Ftof^ros  vh^  rnrvgcd 
and  punujn(>  lA  next  to  tlyin£;  but  whcit  must  Burpriw  ^d  utonLth  » that  the 
sImvc  umke  wu  caughL  on  the  3rd  djiy  of  May  h^t,  »Lnc<  which  lime,  till  v^tbia 
the  spftCf  of  lea  dayi,  \i  has  rxbicJ  wUh^niL  any  kind  of  iu>[enfliicc  whftievcf. 
AdmitUDce  ^-  vocli  ptnofi  at  Ne.  4  Cajvl  Court,  Bartholomew  lAne. 

This  appeared  on  October  4,  so  that  the  Raule^uakc  must  have  been 
an  economical!  ifsomcwliat  responsible,  luxury. 

Drapers*  announcement  include  that  of  Messrs.  Dyde  &  Scribe 
of  Pall  Mall,  who  "  beg  leave  to  observe  thai  their  warehouses  arc 
warmed  with  good  fires  and  th«  floor  covered  with  mats."  A 
uioumtng  warehouse  mentions  material*,  <ome  of  whJdi  are  unlaniiUar 
to  the  modem  ear:  "  Rasdimmes  for  widows' mourning,  black  Armo 
ccenSf  lustrings,  double  and  single  taifitics,  cypress,  &a" 
b    /^»«  nu«\«  mu^  of  Dt.%oWcsdei'%  Sa^TULlivc  Enelish  Tea,  wl 
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crer  thai  was.  Ho  harps  tntich  on  ihc  patriotic  siring.  "B/  the 
nobility  and  gcnlry,"  he  says,  "  ihLi  Tea  b  much  admired  as  a  fashion* 
abl<  brealfast,  being  .  .  .  Arx  every  rcspocl  preferable  to  f(>rcign  tea, 
which  the  Faculty  unanimously  concur  in  pronouncing  ^  species  of 
«1ov  poii^n."  The  ingenious  dodor  doea  noc  mention  wlicre  his  tea 
13  gmwn,  though  it  was  to  be  obtained  of  "  Mr.  Fuller,  Covent 

icnp  near  the  Hummums."    Even  in  those  happy  days  there 
no  t^  plantations  in  Kent, 

Mi.  Cha/lcs,  of  108  Straml,  "Sworn  Miniature  Painter  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  and  to  His  Royal  Highness  (he  I'riiice  of  Wales/' 
advertises  his  ability  to  take  "strong  likenesses"  in  one  hour  at  a 
chaise  of  from  one  to  ten  guineas ;  and  a  Strand  fitni  ofTcnt  for  the 
;ji»pection  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  a  "  Magniltccnt  Barrel  Oigan," 
So  docs  the  luxury  of  one  century  become  the  supcrHaity  of  tho 
not. 

Wliat  xi  an  "  Aaicrican  Creeper  ?  "  One  would  at  ih^  first  blush 
suspect  11  oF  a  conneciJon  with  botany;  but  it  Appears  from  an 
advertisement  thai  it  is  **a  simple  but  very  useful  Invention,  for 
efTectually  preventing  the  possibility  of  shpping  in  walking  over  the 
fiozen  Pavement,  and  consequently  the  dangerous  falls  to  which  all 
persons  are  subiecf,  when  business  or  amusement  tales  them  into  the 
streets  at  this  inclement  season.  A  large  assortment,''  \ft  are  assured, 
"are  ready  for  sale  at  Savigny's,  No.  a8  King  Street,  Covent  Garden." 

Not  Only  were  the  tradesmen  of  a  hundred  years  ago  more  polite 
in  the  public  prints  but  so  were  the  officials.  It  is  not  so  long  since 
all  the  West  End  was  grumbling  about  the  unconscionable  lime  for 
iriiich  Piccadilly  was  ''  up."  AVhat  should  we  have  said  to  see  an 
tdveitisement  in  the  papers  like  one  which  appeared  on  November 
a8, 1796?— 

TEMPLE  BAR  AND  SNOW  HILL. 
THE  PubliCi  uDaaiuainicd  with  the  drcumstanccs,  hjivin^  peai  rtMon  to  be 
dituiii^cd  «  the  ilow  progress  yf  these  ifliprcrrementii,  the  CommitKe  ihJnk  It 
but  juKlce  to  Ihenudves  lo  state  that  frum  the  cammeDcemcnt  of  the  buaioca 
llicy  hftvc,  w&tbout  any  pecuniary  IxncJjI  (o  thcnuetrcf,  rcguldjE/  attended  evciy 
ireck,  and  no  tiertiotu  luve  been  wanting  by  tbem  And  thcu  ofTicen.  y«t  to  muif 
and  so  vujoui  h^ve  \Ktt\  the  dcitiAncU  ht  t>ie  djReienE  intrrefls  la  (he  prem^sct^ 
80  complicated  the  tiilei,  und  so  large  And  uneipected  the  cliimt  for  goodwill^ 
&C.|  lh*t  Ihcy  tuvc  luul  much  diflicuhy  (o  get  su  focmni  d  (hey  ur.     .     ■    , 

The  Committee  goes  on  at  great  length  to  explain  tFie  nature  of  the 
obftucles,  so  anxious  was  it  10  clear  its  good  name  of  the  allegation  of 
Itggardness.    The  Comity  Council  could  not  be  more  poliic- 

Therc  la  both  NaK:a»m  and  tTiy^tcry  about  tliu  iniiDiatk>n  on 
October  5.    The  sarcasm  ia  obvious  - — 

vol*  cetjcxxtv.    xa  0009.  i  1 
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THAT  "  those  who  tm  \o  pltase^  must  pkast  to  tfcv,'*  is  an 
adigc;  the  truth  and  wis<lom  of  which  was  admitted  long 
bdore  ibe  subject  of  the  foilowinit  deUils  appeared  upon  Ibc  stage 
of  life,  and  vas  fuUy  illusU^ticd  in  bcr  chcqueicd  career.  The  life  of 
this  oQcc  populftT  fcmftlc  ruler  over  tiic  realms  of  foahic^n^  who  could 
number  for  scver&l  ycat^  the  flower  of  the  English  aristocracy  of 
cither  fiex  in  the  long  list  of  her  devoted  subjects,  was  afier  all  not 
more  liable  to  the  freiks  of  fortune  than  nronarchs  have  been  in  all 
ages  and  nalJons ;  and  the  exampte  of  Theodore  King  of  Corsica,  a 

t  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench,  must  have  greatly  tofUned  the  de^tcent 
from  sovereign  sway  which  Hrs>  Conielys  was  doomed  to  tread, 
when  advcnity  forced  her  to  abdicate  her  throne  al  Carliiile  House, 
Soho,  and  retire  into  the  exile  of  j>rii'ale  life  at  K.nighlsbiid^,  to  be 
transformed  into  a  retailer  of  asses'  milk  I 

The  facts  which  have  descended  to  posterity  regarding  this  dis- 
tinguished priestess  of  fashioti  are  meagre,  for  one  who  for  many 
years  created  so  vast  a  sensation  in  the  world  of  gaiety.  In  foct  we 
arc  left  to  trace  her  career  by  the  newspaper  paragraphsand  advertise- 
ments which  appeared  through  the  various  epochs  of  ber  sway. 
These  have  been  chronologically  arranged  from  ha  commencement 
till  her  decline,  and,  interspersed  with  the  few  tine«  of  rurrativ^  and 
occasional  anecdotes  and  comments,  throw  much  light  on  the 
manners  and  cusLoms  of  the  fashionable  world  of  thia  plcaauring- 
loving  metropolis  during  each  succe&sit^  and  distant  pcriod- 

Whethet  "Comelys"  was  her  maiden  name,  or  whether  «bc 
obtained  it  by  marriage,  has  not  been  recorded  ;  nor  has  the  year  or 
the  place  of  her  birth  been  stated.  She  was  by  Sirth  a  German, 
and  during  several  years  performed  as  a  ])uhUc  singer  both  in 
Germany  and  Italy. 

Mrs.  Comclys  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  England  about  the 
year  175&-57  ;  and  possessing  many  natural  ad\'antages  and  great 
powen  of  address,  together  with  captivating  manners,  and  whAt  in 
comiDon  pcHana  is  called  '*a  Icoowledge  of  the  wald,"  her  enter 
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days  OS  now,  for  vc  find  "Slr^  Comdys  gnioefutly  bsiiiualjng  x  hope 
ihal  her  patrons  will,  by  ibcir  directions  to  ihcir  coachmen  and 
chAiimen,  be  brought  as  pruJtntfy  lo  hct  doors  as  possible— a 
<lutLintly  appropriate  phrase^  But  howe^-er  dcsiirous  Mrs,  Comely* 
might  hiTc  been  ol  seeing  things  prudently  conducied  mttsidi  her 
dooTK,  Pruiienei  »he  would  ha\¥  considered  a  most  unwelcome  and 
unpTofitible  guest  if  introduced  into  her  rooms.  Her  last  lint*,  in 
which  she  pathetically  "  hopes  tliat  the  hackney  cliairmea  will  roakc 
no  diiturbancc,"  aflbrds  us  an  insight  into  the  state  of  the  "  police  " 
in  those  days. 

Mn.  Coraclys  b«ci  leave  to  acquaint  Ihe  nobilil/  and  ffcnCry,  iubscTi1)en  In 
the  Aodety  in  Sohu  Sqmfc,  that  the  third  mceiing  will  be  on  Thur^lAy,  Che  tlfUi 
fnsUnt,  The  colour  of  the  lickeU  arc  ^uj?^  wiotc  upon  the  bock,  *'  Thiul  Meet- 
ing," MiSv  Comely*  hopn  llwt  th^nc  buIhciiIkis  lh»i  tend  Ihdi  LidclK  will  wiitc 
Ihe  name  of  ihe  pcr»n  U|mn  lllc  htck  of  the  MlJ  ticket  to  *hom  they  have  Unt 
It,  10  prereot  misUke.  Mn-COTnelythumhly  hi^^«  th^l  the  nobiliiyanJ  £cnl(y» 
ftc,  will  be  plexwd  lo  order  that  ibeii  coachmen  and  chairmen  will  piudcnUy 
hHng  ihcm  l?  the  door,  fur  £rar  of  Ijicaking  cither  coach  ui  cluuii,  S4  hlic  (diko 
as  much  cue  u  is  ia  her  p^iwcr  <o  prevent  uny  aocideni  thnf  nmy  hftppen.  Al*o 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  Ji:c.,eooch»  And  hackney  chain  ^rc  Eo  f^cay  ai  ihe  door  in 
the  Si^iuue,  olE  towards  the  side  of  GrecU  Street,  to  let  tbe  paaange  be  free  for  the 
Iftdin'  chain  to  go  lo  the  diror  b  Sutton  Street ;  uid  she  hope$  thai  ihe  hLckncj 
chairmca  wUl  inak«  oo  diatuibonoc.— yoHUdr/  3,  1764. 

Again  ; — 

Mis.  Comclyi  bc^  leave  10  acquaint  the  nobility  and  ecniry,  luhKrlbcit  to 
the  eMiety  in  Soho  Square,  thai  the  fbudh  niectiiig  will  be  ntftt  Thundfty,  the 
15th  instant.  The  colour  of  the  tickeia  is  blue,  wrote  upon  ihc  back,  **  Kourth 
Meeting."  Mrs.  Corndys  hopes  that  those  subscribers  that  lend  thdr  tickets 
will  wntc  the  name  of  llie  person  upon  the  back  of  the  uud  tictet  lo  whum  they 
have  lent  it,  to  prc^Tcnl  any  mt^Lfllfc,  Mis.  Comclya  humbly  hapci  that  the 
Bohility  am!  Cf"Try.  &t,  will  t-e  plejksecl  to  order  llut  their  coa^limni  and 
chairmen  will  prudently  bring  them  to  the  door,  Abo,  the  nobility,  gentry, 
ftc,  coftcbci  and  hackney  choirs  are  to  stay  at  the  door  in  the  square,  oil  tcwirdk 
the  &i<k  cif  GiecV  Slicel,  to  let  th?  jiass^ge  be  ficc  fui  the  ladies'  chairs  to  go 
IQ  the  (tonr  in  Sutton  Street,  and  the  Iwpes  thai  the  hackney  churmea  inll  mak« 
no  disturbance. 

Soon  after  this  Mn.  Comelys  appears  to  hat^  been  tempted  hjr 
her  success  to  try  the  effect  of  a  grand  concert  of  vocal  &sx^  instru- 
mental mu^ic  and  a  ball,  of  wliich  the  last  of  t)je  two  following 
adf  enisemcnEs  sUies  the  postponement  -.—  ^ 

Mn.  Comclys  bcijs  leave  to  acqudnt  ihc  nobility  and  g^try,  luhAcribcra  to 
thetocictyln  Soho  Scjuare,  that  tlie  fifth  meeting  will  be  this  day.  The  colour 
of  the  ticket  11  ydlow  wiotein  black,  and  upon  tbc  hack  wrote '^Fiflb  Meeting. " 
MrSh  Comely*  hope*  UjAt  (bci^c  »ut4Ciiben  that  lend  tbdr  tlckela  wUt  wiiic  the 
tiatne  of  the  pervjo  upon  the  b«ub  of  the  said  ticket  to  whom  they  have  lent  it,  to 
prtveat  any  nisukc. 
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Mn.  Corndys  bc^  \tvtt  to  oeqnbt  dw  noliBhy  tad  0nti 
the  society  tn  l^oho  St^uaic,  tLiat  Ebe  sixth  mceiiDg  irtU  bt  tb»  dty.     Xtie  colcof 
of  the  llcbtt*  w  parpio,  wrolc  «pon  tin  tdek  "  Siwh  Ucctlng,*'     Mm.  CtxncJji 

hopci  thiiibcie  fubccribcnihAt  lead  th(it  ikkcu  v^  irtite  the  ruiae  of  the 
pcraoo  upon  the  Inck  of  i>ic  laM  ttcktt  \o  whom  Ibcy  Iutc  lent  \\,  i<i  prereot  uj 
mbuhe.    And  ibc  ^cd  conccft  o£  vocil  uid  iasauincnUI  miuic  ukd  balV,  vfekh 

WM  luh^vcbcca  ui  Tbunaay,  line  AJid  uiMut,  Ii  {h*f  pAiliuiW  iloiiT)  pott' 
ponfd  itll  Friday,  the  34th.  The  lubtaibctt  1i>  Ibe  todcty  mity  have  ttcketiof 
Hit.  Cortelji. — Ffhti^fy  !&■  176+ 

Tlie  tv.*o  following  extracts  Are  only  important  as  fixing  the  date 
of  the  frsi  morning  music  meeting,  which  toc^  pbcc  oq  April  6, 
1764. 

Mis.  Cornelyt  Ixfs  1c4vc  lo  tcqu&lM  the  nol^lity  «&d  GX'^1'y»  svbscnLoitt 
lh«  socielf  in  Sofin  Sc)uare,  thul  (lie  ninih  mccuiif  will  be  ihk  d^y,  |W  Vj/Ok  «l 
Much  ituuni.  Tlio  culijui  of  ihc  ticlccti  i«  whiti:^  wfutc  ia  ittl.  uad  upoa  the 
back  ■'Klnih  MnTing."     Mre.  Comclyt  hopcB  tTial  Uiok  «uU^lben  tfaxt  hmA 

thctf  ilckfiA  ytiW  write  the  Duao  of  the  penoc  u|vid  the  b«ck  of  the  sud  tidECI  (> 
whom  ihey  h:ive  lent  it,  to  present  oi^  muukc.  And,  nlso,  thai  tlw  nmlln 
foi  Che  morning  nbscripiion  mualc  will  tx|Ein  m  Friday,  Lhc  Oth  of  April  neit,  o 
hu  been  desired. 

Mis.  Cornelyi  bcj*8  leave  lo  acriuiint  ihf  nobUily  ajid  c^^^tr}-.  fuTscf rL^n  xa 
the  society  in  Soto  Square,  thai  the  tuit  meeting  for  iht  motiung 
lUQiic  will  bethbO»y,  u  hu  been  ^lotfedn — Afntd,  xid^ 

Mrs.  Comely^  appean  ai  a  ve^  early  period  of  her  career 
involved  lierself  in  quaircls  and  disputes,  and  seems  to  luvc  bcca 
threatened  with  having  "  the   Alien   Aet  '*  put  in  force  against  her. 
Her  fears  produced  the  foUoving  humble  appeal  to  the  bcnevo^^ 
fedings  of  her  patrons  : —  ^| 

Mn.  Comclyi  begs  Irave  toocquiUnt  the  nobiljiy  arid  ccQiij',  subccribeo  to 
the  &<idcty  la  Sobo  Square,  thai  {hf  iIgaIic}  the  eleventh  mccilnf^  b  poatpcmetl  U 
thi;  t^th  day  of  May  nexi.  And  wbcreu  k  hu  been  bduiirioiidy  rcpofud. 
to  the  dindvintdse  of  Mrs,  Coinclyi,  that  tihc  hu  eifireucd  herttlT  disanlliflal 
with  1  gubserlption  now  on  fool  10  build  a  large  room  la  opposilioti  lo  h^r^  $h« 
eiEccmi  it  her  duty  in  (his  pubJic  manner  to  declare  that  the  nci-eroncc  cmcrt^otrf 
a  ()iuu|£hl  so  unju»l  and  unrusgoabJc.  She  let  hei  bguoc  nilh  the  ^c«icic  wDI* 
ir^n^M  am!  pltaiurft  for  Ihe  acctnnmodation  of  lb?  nobility  anil  sentry,  lor  the 
VTcclDcsday  night's  concert ;  and  so  for  from  prcsutntag  to  moke  aoy  compljLlaC» 
ehc  humbly  bcgit  leave  lo  recurrt  ihanks  for  honour  done  hci  already,  llor  hosM 
and  bnt  icrvices  arc  ni  Ehcir  cominaad  until  ibcy  bav?  cuLnplciciUhcLi  91m.  Sbe 
htiivibty  liopcs  &he  lus  not  Leeo  wiuling  in  duly  and  ^titvde  to  hci  («ot«c(Qt>t 
and  cannot  sufBclcntly  be  thankiul  ^r  the  oomforis  she  enjoyzi  in  thU  baf 
country,  which  she  hopes  never  10  leave. 

Those  who  opposed  Mrs.Coniclys  still  cinrulaled  injtirious  i 
concerning  her,  which  she  thought  it  neoess;>ry  thus  publicly  to 
contradict.  ^H 

Mr^,  Cornelys  tx^  leave  to  lequoint  the  nobolity  and  the  bottourabb  i^P 

iciibci«  10  the  society  ic  tioho  ^Squire  Lbal  the  twcIAh  nad  Loit  meeting  fbf  tbia 
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MuoD  wUl  be  hdd  on  Thuradir,  Iho  Ijtb  mnlanc.  And  hcoring  U  bu  bcctt 
tU'fulurcdly  rcpori^  that  1  have  txcn  iru^liy  o'  sclliaE  iickclB  for  half  ft  g^iinct 
«a<h  CO  a^dmit  pcr»oni  (net  suUdibi^rs)  on  IheusemUy  ri^Ut,  L  lake  ihis  melhoj 
of  u«uiJn£  iny  gcncrotu  bcntfoclon  tbflt  sudi  ispcni«n  u  entirely  falic ;  onrl.  a£ 
■  fuilhoi  pfojf  of  Dij"  inooccncrt  give  it  now  urnlct  my  tiAnil  that  I  mill  o1>Ij(;:« 
myself  to  [Miy  £%a  for  *TrTy  tifkcr  rh:\f  *ny  prnifin  cin  pio^e  my  having  iiiUI  in 
»o  main  a  Dianiicr ;  lad  t  hope  tho:  mxny  of  th«  nobility  that  I  have  tht;  tooouv 
10  be  ko^wn  to  will  do  mc  tfae  fivoui  of  contfu3ictin£  uiy  vuch  rcporu  v>  niudi 
to  my  prtjudiw,  *hcn  it  has  erei  bc«n  Ihc  vudy  of  n^  life  iti  conirivc  every- 
thing for  tbeir  coDvetiitnctt  and  tatitfacLiaOj  And  thaXi  for  4v«r  b«  with  tli*  gr«aU«l 

re*pcci 

ThcIjT  intMt  obcdki^t  And  obliged  huniUe  scrvanE, 

Towards  the  cloic  of  Mny  1764,  ^Tfi.  Cornelys  announced  her 
intention  of  giving  a  6ubscnpiii>n  ball,  for  which  puiptnc  !ihc 
altered  .tiul  rc-dccgi^itcd  her  A:tacnihly  ru'^mn.  Ttic  two  r^Ucwiiig 
pfinkgrnpha,  inserted  at  dilTcrcnt  pcriodiof  the  ycir  fi^Si,  ofToTdAomc 
idea  of  the  extent  and  cxpcnec  of  her  projected  cinbtillithmenu  i- — 

l(  11  aid  iKe  «lt«n1Jani  nrid  ■rJdJTioDs  to  Carftiit  f/fiUit  in  S^it  Sfvar^, 
^tcrbmiin^  by  Meisr^  PhiUiiift  nn^t  Sh-ikoipeiirc,  toj^Uirr  with  all  the  nevr  rm- 
beliiahmcoti  jmd  Aimitutc  adding  thereto  by  Mri,  Comcljs,  will  iHii  yeii  alcptie 
imonct  to  htlle  lot  chno  £2,000,  ind  (hat,  when  nnKlied,  '%\  tviJI  be  by  £u  tbc 
RUM  nuipaiAcient  pbhC«  of  public  en  t^talomeat  Ia  Europe,-  -Aup*tl,  1765. 

We  arc  toT'l  tlui  Afn.  Car-t$iljn.  nmcmsit  her  l:'^her  dn^l  aller^tioni,  tiis 
JevUcd  [he  mo^l  curiauf,  singul^f,  and  su]<rb  cabling  to  one  of  the  loonu  llut 
tvci  W4»  cKeculcd  or  even  thcuglil  of.  —Nijvemhtr,  1765. 

Her  advertisements  at  this  period  still  manifest  3  most  prat^cwoithy 
regard  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  her  subscribers.  In  one  of 
Mar^;h  21, 1765,  she  promises  ihcm^Tea  IkjIow  staira  ^nAventilaton 
aSffvt^  by  whith,"  as  sA^  jj/j,  "  ttic  present  compkinl^  of  ciccSiSive 
heat  will  be  olni.itcd,  without  subjecting  ihe  sghscrlbera  to  the  Ic.iat 
dangtr  of  catching  cold."  And  in  an  advertisement  M^irch  ^Sih,  »hc 
tuggest«  fl  preventive  to  the  breaking  of  glosses  in  the  ladies'  chairs^ 
by  the  adoption  of  bhnds  and  shutters. 

Mrs.  Comelys*  exertionE  to  amuse  the  nobility  nnd  gentry  were 
ciowncd  with  the  most  complete  success.  In  1766  her  concens^ 
under  the  directions  of  Messrs.  B.icb  and  Abel,  were  well  attended, 
while  her  Socitty  Ayj:A/s  were  so  numerously  patronised  as  to  rc(]uiie 
the  contri\"ancc  of  an  additional  door  in  Soho  Scjuare, 

The  roUowing  curious  letter  is  ^xry  characteristic  of  the  elderly 
cituens  of  those  days,  ind  shovK  how  tninncal  Mrs.  Comely**  gaieties 
were  lo  the  ^teady-going  sons  of  commerce  who  dwell  cast  of  Temple 
JUar. 

To  THE  rftifttta  or  tkb  "Public  Auvwinta." 

Si», — &tui|t  at  oii»   tif  tbc   eoffce'hou»c4   new    ibo    K-t-jil   Ei^hAflge   Ihb 
Oioming,  ACCjnUnc  to  caitTjm,  I  eoald  not  bdpobfcmnc  two  |oanc  fclb-jv,  both 
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RttlpcitUcDaiof  jM^.  Onu^  jf  nM^  I'm  JM#^VMfr,flDilKE  tfacHae^H 
aiU  alM  wa>  coming  tato  ib«  City,  aad  tb«n  tb«7  wowld  potpnib*  t  at  Mfc^ 
datbntkm  I  owfl  I  wu  ffic^ly  tlumcd ;  tut  eonU  e«t  fi»  ftivther  buU^foOic' 
it,  tfajui  s1l«  bod  ukca  a  pbtcc  In  fiiihofAgK^c  Sirctt,  vhiihcT  I  immefitfdr 
potted  to  Ictm  if  Lhdc  vva  uix  tnith  m  it,  Bfid  to  my  iinuctBefit  Jbdik4  it  stno^ 
trac,  tUfti  4  cvttil  widbiB  ltitliu|j«|;BU|  >jh1  woiv  Iiuoki  «4)uinlQ&  w«n  pvnfeMsi  ' 
to  putl  dovn.  and  be  Tcbuilt  ftsr  ftunnblf  riywis  bp  Hnk,  CarAel|«. 

A  jDotulrooa  sliuirdily  T  ia  ft  i^mt !  iA  ihc  lituxtioa  of  /Aof  Mnet  1  that  Itt 
hceo  hitherto  >  pUtc  of  u  nach  U^«  ind  coiamcKC  a^  uij  in  t^  Gtj  «f 
Ixindon  i  kiul  to  be  ai>proprliucd  lo  IdlencES  tnd  cxtrmpotie-  Wlui  Mi«ceil 
dcpnviiy  and  oompdon  do  wt  Utv  ia  i  hov  oppooto  ftt«  w«  getting  to  Au 
indu5lrr,  upriehciicss,  And  proper  munffOQCnt  of  boiiactt,  for  whicb  this  oictfO- 
polu  liu«vobecii  >o£uDcitu.  But,  I  Ann^rryio  wj  it,  wc  Diut  be  koe— lottio 
rcpaliLlon,  ticth  «t  home  ftmt  ibrod^l,  ^m  nich  dcgcoericy  uid  cotDpliAOCa  tt 
lb<«ci  uid  in  &  few  age*  tndc  muff  ba  lotmllf  luincd—a  lbuad*lkMi  £k4b  Ibc 
kins  (A  ihf  p«*utnt  whlrh  ftll  ntut  lUipd  on.  I  pl»d  ■  Cftnie  ihut  every  man  ti 
tmrinns  must  Buckoowt^^  u  jmt  j  but  u  il  is  coofioed  ^tirel/  to  the  woftfaf 
AldctDien  ind  Ccjomon  Council  u  hctha  x  license  is.  gnnioj,  I  as  todMtd  10 
ihiAk  li  ttill  iiu(  ukc  pliccandrvfl-rctt  the  ivflccUoOj  Uttt  apm  thdiimanl^ 
trdghLAg  ud  coiuidfrinf  thi*  ftflkir  Id  ICi  uoo  light  ftad  dre«BUtftDo«^  tbff7  «9 
caCifdy  put  x  »(iop  to  soeh  tn|urbus  procccdinet. 

V<ju  iriU  vrry  mach  oblige  *  duly  customer  ia  jc\a  ptpcr,  Mr.  Wood^I^  V 
you  will  give  iZi4  a  pluc  u  toon  u  ponibk  s  not  Ihot  I  im  interested  n  Ibt 
kdur,  but  A  wcU'wiilicf  to  the  provperily  of  the  Qty  in  seneral,  »ad  fa«pc 
through  the  i:]iADncl  <d  your  paper  lo  see  lome  Met  penman  haadlc  ihu  nljMi 
more  propctfy. 

I UD,  Si't  r^'  oljodicnl  semni, 

J/uv^  14,  iri^  A  CjTiKsar. 

On  December  S,  1766,  Mrs,  Cornclys  deemed  it  judicious  W 
insert  in  the  newspapers  of  tb£  time  a  rery  long  and  bigh-Sovn 
statement,  aecusiog  her  enemies  of  still  continuing  their  male^-olcnt 
attacks,  {Lud  concluding  with  the  offer  of  one  hundrixl  pounds  fOf 
tlic  discovery  of  a.  nudicious  report  to  the  effect  that  she  had  Juic 
absconded  to  Fnukcc  with  iimny  thousand  pounds,  to  the  x\ 
bcr  creditors. 

The  enauing  year  appears  only  to  have  been  distinguisbed  l^  I 
introduction  of  ten  Monday  night  balls  during  the  wlnUr  Masoo. 
June  8,  1767,  a  miniature  k  advertised  a«  having  been  lost  in  Mrs, 
Cometyi'  rooms ;  whii^h  anDotincement  is  curious  as  afTording  a 
minute  description  of  the  costume  ot  the  day. 

In  the  fashionable  intelligence  communicated  April  16,  1768;  to 
the  Daiiy  Advertiser,  is  ihc  following  slatcraent,  which  proves  the 
high  patronage  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Cornclys  :— 

On  ThurHdayluI  there  vu  ■  nrnftrlcAMy  lintlbnr  ■nemhly  fli  Mrt.  Cpwwf^i*, 
in  Saho  £<|iiare.  There  were  present  (besjd«  some  of  (he  Royal  Funily^  tainy 
of  the  Forvi£ii  MinUtiy  and  fir^t  aobiliijj  the  Prince  of  Moo&co,  and  two  oi: 


rui^^ 
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three  of  ibc  principal  guillenifn  in  his  Serene  Highncs»*i  Irxin-  Hk  PiinGe 
iMIIKd  utonUliciJ  At  Ihc  profiL^iun  of  loktc,  clcgancCi  and  c^pcHK  dlipUycd 
duQUghout  tlv  hoUK  ;  and  drcbfcd  hit  pfrfcct  approlaiiun  of  the  ancml>Jy,  ts 
^  far  exceeding  the  highest  of  hia  (iprcutiofin^  or  what  he  could  h&vc  pouibly 
conceived  of  iny  place  of  cnterlaimncni  of  thai  nattire.— ^/rrV  1 6,  ijCi*. 

In  the  August  following,  his  \rajesly  the  King  of  Dcnmatlc  and 
suite  honoured  Mrs.  Comclys  with  a  visit,  on  which  occasion  the 
rooms  were  briilianily  illuminated. 

In  January  1769  a  new  gallery  for  the  dancing  of  cotillons  and 
allenianiiea,  and  a  suite  of  new  rooms  adjoining,  were  opened^  at  an 
at^dittonal  expense  of  one  ^xvi^  per  annum  to  the  subscribers. 

On  June  6  a  festival  and  grand  concert  took  place,  under  the 
dlrecEion  of  Cardint,  together  with  illuminaitons,  in  honour  of  the 
King's  birthday.  The  admission  tickets  were  one  guint^a — a  high 
price  in  tho&c  days. 

The  year  1770,  together  viih  the  tn'O  succeeding  years,  were  ihc 
dimflcterics  of  Mrs.  Cornells'  celebrity.  Kow  it  was  that  gabs, 
concerts,  masquerades,  and  festivals,  all  equally  splendid,  succeeded 
each  other  throughout  the  season. 

On  Janu^  12,  1770,  a  grand  illuminared  gala  was  given  to 
celebrate  the  Qtieen's  birthday,  On  February  27  a  masquerade 
uartvalled  in  those  days  in  point  of  elegance  and  magnificence, 
took  place;  concerning  vhich  the  following  interesting  particularv 
appeared  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence : — 

Monday  tught  the  piiiicipiJ  noTiiliiy  and  ([entry  of  this  Idngilom,  to  the 
number  of  nou  Soo,  were  present  ai  the  matkcd  bait  at  Mn.  Comelyi^  in  Soho 
Squaje,  given  by  the  gentlemea  of  the  Tuesday  Ntght't  Club,  h^ltt  x\  the  ^jKArind 
Guler  TfcTcrn,  in  PaU  Mall,  Sohc  Sqo»r*.  and  lh«  kd^iiccat  ttKCis  were  lined 
wtlJi  llioutands  of  people,  whose  curiuaily  ted  Ihem  lo  (^t  a  ti^ht  of  the  penon« 
gcongto  the  mo^Licnide  ;  nor  wuany  cmch  or  choir  nit!crcd  topaiuunrc^icwrd, 
l!w  wimloffs  ticing  oljligcd  to  be  Jcl  down,  and  hfiht*  hdd  op  to  disptoy  tbe 
figures  lo  more  udvanlagc.  At  riflC  c'duck  ihc  Joois  of  ihc  house  wcic  cpeaed« 
&nd  from  llmt  lime  for  aboui  threi*  or  four  hours  (he  oc^mpany  conrinuod  &>  poac 
bio  the  nssembly.  At  twelve  the  lower  room*  were  opened  ;  in  these  were  pre* 
pcred  the  sideboardar  containing  £weein:ieA[5  %ViA  a  cijM  cullation,  in  which 
clr^ncc  Witt  mora  conipEcuouA  Ihar  pjufuuaiu  The  fcut  uf  Ihc  nighl  was 
L  cileulafed  mrher  tu  gralify  the  eye  lh>n  Ihc  sli^macS,  *nd  setmeJ  (h  fttitfy  The 

I  conductor'^  feme  of  itfi  being  preittred  almcit  on  the  eve  of  Ash  W-dnovdayi 

I  The  lichncss  and  brilliancy  of  the  tfffMei  were  almost  beyond  imiginaiion  ;  nor 

I  did  liny  asMiolily  ever  exhibji  a  coUe<tion  of  more  clej^i  and  buuilful  fvnude 

I  figwei-     Among  Uiem  vej-e  Luly  Waldegnve,  Ld;dy  Pembroke,  the  Duchefs  of 

B  Handllon,  Mrs.  Crewe,  Mrs.  Hoilges,  Ljidy  Almeiia  Carpenter,  &c.    Some  of 

I  ihc  ino«t  remarkable  figures  weic— a   Highlander  (Mi.  R,  Conway) :  a  dot*' 

I  man,  half  mltler,  hiLf  chimney ^^wecpci  \^i\  K.  PhJUii^*) ;  a  political  IScdU 

I  rvn  mad  for  Withci  and  Liberty  uuJ  No,  45  \  a  figure  of  Adam  in  fi«h-coI' 

\         c4ik»  with  an  apron   of  fif  Icavei :  a  Dniid  (Sir  W.  W.  Wynn};  a  ^ 
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In  the  annexed  fxiragniph  can  only  be  a  R:aiter  of  conjecture— 
probably  it  was  Miss  Moockton,  daughter  of  Lord  Calway. 

Il  ii&akl  a  Lulyofhigh  qtuU(j  mi«nd&  apixirtng  it  ihc  ^dxo  mAA^uenidfr,  on 
Ma/  7)  iQ  l^Q  character  of  as  Indun  Prmcess,  most  tupeiUf  «lf  cs«iJ«  uid  Ucco- 

ntcd  with  j«wcU  m^l  pculs  to  npTuds  of  /i(»,ooo  t-jlue.  Ilct  suite  U  lo 
consist  of  thtetf  jrcaog  LUck  Tcuutc  davca  of  different  hcighii  uiJ  Aee&>  hvldiog 
up  her  Lraan ;  an4  two  young  blnck  nuilc  slavey  supporLing  a  gmad  umopy  over 
Iki  bc«U ;  ihc  vIiqIc  Iggrtbcr,  it  U  thoqgHli  w!1l  form  ihr:  tamt  min|>luin»  uml 
finlting  raa&que  ihaT  rrrc  n^-iprrsir&L  ftl  any  balL  The  ilrenes  &Te  now  making 
io  TiTiitock  Ssr«t.— I7T0. 

An  anich  in  the  /W/i:  AdterHstr  fumbhes  a  slight  account 
of  tome  of  the  characters,  accompanied  by  some  eiphnatory 
critidsm  :— 

For  Ihc  /W/ir  Advtrtiitr. — A  domino  has  l^iourcd  us  viilh  ihc  foUowinf: 
partkukn  of  (he  SahoSqcuueA&embljron  Woincsday  last.  The  company  wrra 
i)(;t  kv  riumcroui,  nur  »o  many  of  the  Bubttilj  pmcnl,  m^  a(  the  Opcin.  Ifuubu  ; 
ytl  iKLi  vvKs  bj  mote  in  the  true  tptril  of  a  tncuqufTade  lliui  ihat,  or  any  former 
cn«,  on  account  of  the  ease  and  fjecd^m  that  reigned  through  ihc  whole- 

Mrt,  Coradp'  lasle  never  appci red  wilhgreatci/Wn/ thtiiiin  the  umn^emcnC 
of  the  llghu,  uul  th«  econonxy  of  the  stjppcr  ood  desert,  where  plcaty  aod  de- 
gincv  w«Dl  hand  in  hand.  Thcncw  roama  were  cApadcui  and  gimlnl,  and  wcU 
odAptoJ  for  inch  tn  occuioji.  Among  the  dunictcrs  the  beat  supported  wu 
*'  Lord  Oglchy/^  by  Mr.  R^—  {imd  not  Lord  GuUksioDc,  (u  hu  Itccn  ncn^ 
tioned).  He  kept  op  ihe  genuine  apLrit  of  the  chamcler  with  the  greatest  pro* 
fhilcty  iKe  tvbutc  ui^hi  *rithouL  a  nuxjuc  \  And  his  galUnliy  Ijj  the  ladio,  witich 
WKi  riiiher  vutrti,  afforded  much  dii^cnJon,  A  oinEon  would  cciUinly  have 
lendetcd  hlok  tbt  COnpl«t«»t  dimdtt  ttuit  eT«r  ibooe  la  any  notley  group.  —Mr. 
OLivu  changed  his  dfcn  fton  «  MUd-^er  to  Doll,  and  wai  rery  droll. —< 
CardioaJ  Wolscy  ms  a  great  Iolsct  to  nuny  of  the  insipids,  and  dbpUytd  much 
*rit-— "Abfahain  Snip,**  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  wasitKfly  regatde^  Ai  t^neoflhe  m<^l 
capita]  chonctfcs  in  ibc  room.— Miss  G- — -,  in  ■*  Leonom,*'  looked  cbjtTiULng ; 
she  $un£  the  ^vourite  air  in  **  The  Padlock  "  with  grc*l  ittcetnci*.  The  SLtua- 
lion  of  her  pretty  um^  bird  wis  envied  by  many.— Mr.  Andrews.  In  the  irci*  of 
a  Ciilmdck  TflTlar,  vi£  t^ken  great  notice  jfj  the  chAraclvt  he  cupporlcd 
exlremely  welL— The  Lady  nin  Mad  for  the  lots  of  her  Lover  m  a  cbaricUr 
wcU  suauined  for  some  tirae ;  but  &hc  aooo  recovuicd  her  sen^ei ;  oo  other  mcUl- 
house  could  hare  admimttcr?d  more  effectual  remedies. —The  Two  Jockcyt* 
who  pretended  to  be  jxist  orriTCd  from  NcwniAikct,  vcre  *e^  Little  knowmg  la 
any  rspcct,  and  seemed  more  e^leulAled  for  a  country  hi>p  than  the  turf.^T%e 
Kune  with  ihc  Giild  was  rather  diTcrting,  bol  the  brat  very  noisy  anil  troiililc* 
comr.—Moftl  of  the  domino*  perfoxmed  the  ptut  of  the  Dumb  Men  atiemdy 
m^M—M&jf  i%  1770b 

The  same  print  also  supplies;,  on  the  la^t  day  of  May  £n  the  same 
year,  a  salincal  letter  dcKxiptivc  of  one  of  Mrs.  Comdp'  masquc- 
ladcsi  wniten  with  uti^rc  trufh  than  iasU  : — 

To  TIIE  rHJNTlft  OK  THt   "VVHUC  AOVRKTISKfi.'* 
Stt.^Vou  are  <1«L(ed  lo  inform  iho  piibtjc  iKot  Mfl  Coimtyi'  gnat  SA^^f 

S^^  whkb  was  OLhibdcd  on  hlonday.  the  ijth  imunt,  to  the  ifrowD  childxca  ti 
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Cwki  SttoKh,  SiuieXi  &c;  Lor^i  lUtcEnnn.  Bulingbfokc,  Piilnicmoni  MijiTyncuKi 
Aflmrr,  Gnnthsm,  SUvMndnIe,  Pifiot,  Crami,  &(^;  Counln^M  of  EfTinghant* 
Berkeley,  Ajrlcibury,  Spencci,  Curk,  &c  &c. ;  I^y  Aidurr^  Lady  Cnvcn.  Ladjr 
ChAHoilcD^md^I^y  BilcttclI^Tic^t^.  &c.:  thcfiupcriiil,  D«niih,IIjinovcmfir 
and  several  Foreign  ^rini>(civ  The  Duke  ot  B>Ucn,  in  iii  Old  Woman,  luiulocd 
fall  characlv  with  much  humour  Hir  Savayud  (Mr.  Ilookc)  1«fldiDg  ■  bcur 
(Mr.  Elodgn)  in  a  chakk.  dancin;^  Xo  the  munc  of  the  Savoyird^a  hurdy-surdy, 
pv?  great  cnlMt^ntncnt.  Mr-  VAughan  tupporEcd  the  Country  Fafmcr  with 
Tiui  plciumtrf,  and  a  uniform  a<lhctencc  lo  natuir,  Mr.  Wclater,  in  tbe 
chuadar  <if  Cuidciiiiii  in  Cym^iclioc,  ■  maiquc  ifeatly  BJniircd,  Mr.  J.  Coo<Uk«c 
pirc  ^r»i  uii^fflcTlon  (by  the  bullj  he  m^c)  in  the  drco  of  m  Irish  lUymaker. 
A  Friu,  whoK  fiice  was  tbe  pictuteufluiuryfind  volupliit^uAncM,  was  jris-ci^uilly 
pmching  up  penance  and  flbitincnce-  Two  prcliy  Quaktn  Jid  greii  eseciiUoo, 
but  ihey  T^luwed  the  ScrtpEuic  rule,  foi  dll  Uictr  cijuvciuLiu^i  vr4ik^M  luid  ru/  ; 
Ihty  never  felt  the  spirit  (ill  the  ehampajgn  wmi  pushed  nbouT.  Three  genllrmen, 
U  Dutchmen,  snppoited  tbeu  chunclen  wilh  i>ccuUflr  humour-    Th«  Appearance 

otfone  masque  (CoL  L II -^  U )  gave  a  very  high  efleoce  lo  the  Udiet; 

ind  he  was  noi  only  preiry  wumly  nlliod,  hut  reprored  ;  he  appeared  a*  a  Dead 
CorjKC  in  a  shroud,  and  wathin^ — (dirvige  powert  that  give  a  d«ad  corptc  leave 
to  walk  !J— hi«  coflin  decorated  with  oU  its  sotcmn  ornamenis,  On  ihc  ftont  wu 
piuleJ  Ehe  foUowing  prinlcd  imcription  i«— 

'*  Moriab,  s^Ltend  1  thU  pale  unseemly  sptcUc, 

Thiee  moons  ago,  wai  plump  and  $iouc  as  Hector 

CotTifllyt,  Alouicl:!,  and  the  eoterie 

Cau&'d,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  (he  chan(^  you  sc«. 

Oh !  sJiun  hannonic  tout  and  midnight  rcrel. 

Ox  you  and  1  ihoLI  soon  be  on  a  level." 

Otte  lady  gave  the  Colond  on  excellent  Baiiric  stroke.     Sap  the,  '*  Indeed, 

O^^tiel,  you  Diay  aptly  camparc  youisctf  (o  I/ectart  who  have  fouuJ  the  iiieaiia  tO 
)u<tar  A  whole  eountry  oat  of  iw  r— pr — **n— ve  ;  but  your  charaeteroFronight 
Will  nodoidil  reconcile  you  10  every  frechuUerof  Middlesex  ;  for  you  arc  cerlaiAly 
now  the  reproentath^  of  whaL  (hey  all  most  hcutity  wiili  yytx  the  reiUiy." 
Anivng  (he  company  were  aUo  the  following  chafacten  ^— A  Watchman  with 
eandle  ftnd  lanthoni,  crying  fout  ttfclve  o'cWk.  a  long  dismal  night  niih  a  jolly 
Uiiy  annexed,  and  a  Ehoti  bright  night  with  a  Friar  in  company ;  three  comical 
IV^Ils,  very  templing,  and  two  d/y  Devils,  that  e^'Cry  onf  avoided  ;  a  Dianat 
who  did  more  executiiJn  wiEh  her  eyt^  than  the  bow  vhicti  the  held  ifi  lier  hand  ; 
two  bcauiiful  Novices,  in  white  utk,  wtrc  JcKWedly  admired  for  the  noUuca*  of 
Ihtir  dress  and  comeliness  of  llieir  persons,  who  were  termed  by  several  ihe 
Angels  of  (he  pbce,  ia  opposi(ioa  Co  the  Devils  before -mcntjonod-  l\  was 
ob«crved  that  (he  men  in  general  addressed  the  DcviU  mo>ic  than  the  An£cU :  and 
one  DcKiEing  he  hod  qoc  baud  oae  sEnait  saying,  anolher  replied,  *'  tt  would  be  a 
mincTe  if  be  hid,  is  rone  wa<  taid/^ — -L/mdan  CAtmtiilr,  Ffimaty  y,  i??!. 

The  follovring  is  the  explanation  of  a  pnnt  rebting  to  tha  1 
mft^qw^ntde  :  '*  In  the  group  leen  through  the  pillars  frofw  the 
ore  two  ballad  sfngcre,  Mrs,  Crewe  and  Lady  Alm<^m  Orite 
Garn'ck,  as  a  doctor  in  tlic  Maccaroni ;  the  Earl  of  S^ 
Malagrida,  disguised  in  a  Turkish  habit ;  the  Dt;ke  of 
postillion ;  and  Lord  Ncrth  on  the  right  lumd" 
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indicnMlon,  t^obiervc  nitb  vhAtcautioui  nibtilty  &  nrUtn  f^Hf4  \^y  uaj  Sofia 
avttvb  hcnclf  of  ihul  defence  which  the  Uw  wisely  inicndcd  to  bff  the  ucurity  of 
our  pcnQTuI  lihcrEy  and  pmpecty  againal  utqliiry  cncroithintiil — Dot  la  be  tbe 
Uylam  ol  fnud  »p<l  injaMic^-  Like  ul  nul^m  Sultsuiit,  the  U  inac?!&ihle  (o  ftit 
(ORiert;  Mid  iramuTcd  vilhia  tier  o»t]c,  bids  defiance  to  every  approftch  of 
Jusikw.  Beudes.  on  unlucky  prank  thai  was  jilaycil  her  mtoo  tiuit  iloct  lias  not 
4  lillte  IncrcftKd  her  ootitre  ficsA/uJmt*  aad  m^iSttrj. — ^/itV  14,  t77;< 

As  if  lo  increase  ihc  lide  of  ill  success  that  row  appe^ir^d  to  set 
in  against  Mrs.  Cornelys,  the  annals  of  amusement  were  rendered 
rcniarkablc  by  the  opening  of  "The  Paiitheon,"  one  of  the  ino«l 
splendid  structures  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  novelty,  beauty,  and 
variety  of  its  attractions  withdrew  from  Mrs.  Comclys  many  of  her 
ino«  mfluential  patrons.  She,  however,  persevered  tnosi  hcroicjilly 
in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  ;  and  although  tlie  Panlbcon  attracted 
the  whole  of  the  votarica  of  fashion  by  the  gaieties  of  it&  masqucndcs, 
Mrs.  Comelys  gave  a  marked  ball  in  opposition,  on  May  27,  where, 
aniongst  other  dtstingiiished  personages,  there  appeared  the  foUoiving 
characters : — ■ 

Among  theeharaflen  ax  ihc  Soho  mnsquerade  on  WcdnHrTiy  l<ul,  th#  mott 
■emArkable  wu  a  eroop  rfpresrntiiig  m  cSandng  bear  (Mr.  Amflcy).  onA  an  jt^e 
(Lieut.  Jones),  «[tti  iora*:  porUeutu  type*  JX-U-modcdcMaeftroni,  alitor  (Mr. 
Oavfoid)  leading  ihcm,  and  a  l>Unt1  Addkr  (Mi.  VjUcncnvr) ;  the  sulot  di£- 
cHbulnl  B  RaoabcEoF  piinted  hand-UlIi,  which  c<jDiAjn  a  p!ce«  of  t^tin  ^a  tho 
KUeironit.  Tie  bill  wia  as  roUow«  t  "  fust  uHvcd,  the  noted  liiic-hcnr,  broui-bt 
from  Terra  Ineogniti,  cni  hoat^  the  Dti^ffivjf,  Capt  Exotic,  who  hai  puied 
Iwroty-^ve  yetrs  of  hU  life  in  teauch  of  wild  bcuu  a^d  cockle  ihcUt.  Thia 
tuipiiujig  ARJmal,  frvii]  hcr  loDg  &ml  jnl»iiAlc  coriii^cKc  with  ihc  hutLun  ftpvoOi« 
h*j;  Ad(jpt«i1  thHr  minncn.  She  ii  as  luM  tA  «  lanlt,  and  hqrmfHs  as  a 
MaearoTii.  She  teaches  grown  gctitlcmen  to  dance  minuets,  aUemaiids,  and 
ootillou.  Alio,  a  most  wcindefful  and  surpiittng  nnlmal,  ne^er  before  Mcn^ 
proJuceJ  from  a  mcxJcm  Macaroni  and  the  above  shc-bcar;  he  bhcrliiall  the 
good  i^iulilics  of  hLi  mother  ;  and  in  manners  and  ippcirtnee  perfeeUy  petctnbtfa 
his  bibfr."  In  Kborl,  the  whole  group  far  sarpasscd  ftoyihlns  ever  seen  at  $itiy 
fi^nrcr  masqncnde,  and  tcggan  aU  dcsoipllon.  I^rd  and  IjuIj  CmVoH^,  Lady 
Amelia  Carpctuer,  &C-,  fonned  a  moEt  pJcaung  dfincing  let,  and  gave  vui  tOklU- 
faction  to  the  ipceiAlors— ihcii  drcKscs  vcre  mail  elegant,  hfr.  CoDVra^,  in  the 
character  of  Nobody,  was  very  clever,  nnd  an  excellent  fijrurt.  Capiain  Mor^nn 
aa  a  Moor  made  a  fine  ma^k,  and  supj^rted  it  citremdy  welL  There  were 
many  more  goiMl  maiks,  viz.,  Mr.  Buley,  a  nnnlni;  foaimna ;  Afr.  Sn^Jth,  an 
dd  nonuQ  ;  Mr,  D— _,  a  corlclierj  Mr- VillcDCUTC,  a  cmiiitiy  roan;  Urui. 
JMn  clian^l  lo  a  eoantry  gt'L  Th^M  Iwt  Uit  nuulrs  favnund  the  mmpuy 
wilh  a  ivoodt^n'ihoe  dance  that  teas  much  admired.  Moot  of  the  people  of 
luhbn  were  in  dombos,  and  many  of  Ihe  \idia  a|^peared  !n  theif  doniii^os^ 
among  whom  were  Polly  Jones,  CUrn  Haywood,  &c.— -f/rrf/aj,  17JI. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  a  Ta^ionable  amusement  was 
instituted  Among  Mrs.  Comelys' lady  paironessesj  entitled   '*Tho 
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if  tlMTC  I  To  behold  ihe  pcrvia  of  the  dc^W  Icidcr  of  foppery  and  Tolly  irized, 
her  gooils  con^ji^tcd-'bcr  throne  Ktnppcd— and  all  htr  propodrt  oondtmned  lo 
th«  voluble  longuc  of  in  luciionc^r— lo  be  exposed  \q  lie  iloir  fmgn  of  scorn  — 
ID  bt  pUfUuucbl  l'>  the  dull  and  impoCcnl,  and  wbklcd  ihc  gnd&  know  where. 
K()  honof  evtT  cfiunllnV  thii  I     Dartttt  and  hi^  fiimiTy  nevrr  ihtd  tha  ttan  tliot 

flowed  on  ibis  occaaioo  &om  the  eyei  of  Ibe  cUkcD  disdplcs  of  tlie  MuUai 

COBNKLVI. 

Tlie  room  where  foltf  led  the  muy  dance  on  tigbt  fanivUc  toe  U  nov 
conTCrtcd  iato  ftn  aw/*Hv  rtfM*.  where,  on  dropi^ng  In  ihc  oihor  morning,  I 
fbund  ft  crowd  of  lb«  most  fiuhioublebniix  uxl  t«U«s — CuriD  ttpoQ  aro^ftuni, 
vttb  4fi  ivory  btmmcr,  it  Ihc  upper  end,  and  ^ffiRCtrav  preparing  to  hand  up 
the  lot*  as  ihe  luctioneei  rtquircd  ihcm. 

Then  follows  ft  long  dialogue  lielween  Cupid  and  Mercury,  which 
the  AUihor  has  charaacrised  by  eaying^  with  some  truth,  '■  Cupid  b 
&rch,  iDd  Mercury  is  humorous";  and  he  might  h:ive  added, 
"  neither  \%  overburtheoed  with  ddicacy  of  taste  and  expression." 

In  1773  and  1774  concerts  and  niosquLrades  were  givejj  at 
Carlisle  House,  but  ti  is  not  until  the  latter  year  that  Mrsn  Comel)V 
name  appears  as  a  matiageress  or  conductress  in  the  public  advertise- 
ments. In  May  of  the  same  year  was  advertised  the  s^Ie  by  auction 
of  an  hotel  at  Southampton,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mn, 
Comelys  ;  and  on  December  8.  1774,  the  nobility  and  gentry  irete 
informed  (by  advertisement)  "That  the  assemblies  at  Carlisle  House 
wiU  ccmmence  soon,  under  tlie  conduct  and  direction  of  a  ir/nr 
manager."  Mrs.  CornelyB.  hovcver,  gave  on  May  30,  1775,  what  she 
termed  **a  rural  masquerade-" 

III  the  ensuing  August,  "  Carlisle  House,  with  cr  without  its 
rumiture^"  v.-as  tdvertised  by  Christie,  the  velUkitown  auctioneer,  to 
be  sold  by  private  contract;  and  "tickets  to  view,  admitting  x^nty. 
persons,  were  charged  five  shillings." 

MiSv  Comelys,  however,  resumed  bcr  revels  with  great  spirit  iiw 
the  year  1776;  the  following  "anic-masquerade  intelligence," and 
Mrs-  Comelys'  own  account  of  het  forthcoming  masked  ball  on 
February  19,  are  no  doubt  equally  correct  in  point  of  detail,  as  they 
aic  graphic  and  descripuvc. 

Foa  Llovd^  EvBKipra  Post, 

A;fT^MA^UB0Ai>v    rNTELUOHKCt— For  the  iRformBtioo  of  aueh  of   our 
itsden  OS  blesd  to  he  ai  the  nuuqueradc  ax  Soho  10-motrow  ni^hE.  we  are  hipp 
to  lay  before  thctn  the  fbtlowing  parttculirs  of  the  nuuuet  in  which  ihil  c' 
cntertoiunitat  b  to  he  conducied.    The  doors  will  t>e  opened  at 
piDCttdj,    Titc  compuix"«  flit  to  uicxnUe  in  (he  tea'n> 
lhe«e  »iv  vxHTidenllx  fnll,  xhe  Aactn  Usftbc  la  the  [fcat  <^ 
and  the  matks  will  enter  through  an  eleguil  green  taUt 
planted  on  each  aide.     In  the  gallery,  which  w> 
laad  ofmublc  U  to  te  placed  for  Cttitt^  ZK 
voi*  ccuEXXiv.     ifa  0009. 
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tdtWrums,  wha  will  march  phpng,  and  ihe  company  walking;  in  it^Iu 
procntion  UtcW  ag^n,  ihroiigh  Ilic  brgc  sdtc  of  ApirimcnU  oireail)-  dcKtiljc<J» 
to  the  tHKom  uf  ihc  ^tx^^  BUirs  (the  iUuLniiuli^iut  uf  which  wtU  be  Dew  and 
•tnking),  which  leaiU  ibe  &:m;miy  up  to  Ihe  ffuntdraw^ng-coom,  which,  ULih  ihc 
Eciiiillc  drjL  wing -room,  n-iU  be  laid  oul  in  u  muintr,  U  11  pnsuxncii.  will  £tvc  ui 
agTHabIc  tuTpriv  to  ih«  tpcclilorf,  cu  tbcy  Arc  lo  lie  ^liplayvd  W  udcboarJt  or 
bcaiifcls,  tjiaftly  in  the  aun<  manner  u  wai  pttformed  hy  (he  Cily  ol  TitU  In 
hoQour  of  (he  rcKLTTiogij  cflho  Dauphin  of  Fraacc  to  th«  [nfoniA  of  Sp«]u,  Vtt/ok 
lh»e  Toonu  ihrywiti  proceed  to  Ihe  ^Ur^toom,  which  willAlnobc  rv^ndpt «d  Vf>rEhy 
of  the  reception  of  ihe  coinptny  by  illuwilriatjofu,  miiuc,  fi:c, :  and  from  ihere 
will  be  a  mou  ildifhtfd  vid  full  pcnpcctive  view  of  (he  crcal  ball-tootn,  where 
the  lappa  U  to  be  Ki*tdt  nnd  in  »uch  a  lute  at  lo  admit  vf  laany  hundred 
p«np]«  bang  all  ECtted  lo  il  at  one  lime,  nl  dJfferEmt  tabki,  9nJ  >v|  have  <i 
dltiSnci  and  plcxttni  »icw  of  one  anoilicf,  »t  the  miiw  ilme  a  pand  bood,  BiiperU 
decomlobs,  ^d  thcillucoimllorupcrfccity  aiLer  fi«w  \^\Xt.~-ftim^ry  ij,  [776, 

Mrs.  Comctys  next  distinguished  herself  in  the  cause  of  her  ctty, 
by  giving  subscription  assemblies  to  i>cncfil  *'ihe  infant  orphSLQ 
girls,  lace  nunuractories  in  Mary-lc-Bone  and  Westminster,"  She 
also  gave  during  ihe  season  two  other  gntnd  ousked  balls,  the  Uti^ 
of  which  was  thus  described  by  one  of  her  cotemporjiiies : — 

MAS^utBADt  IhTKLLlOtSCe,— CooaidaJng  the  AdvanccJ  leiuon  of  the  j^aj, 
there  was  a  vny  numerou"  and  poUle  company  tta  Taculay  night  %X  CuZiile 
Hotuei  The  Ica-room,  ^c^  were  noi  titled  till  near  one  o'clock,  when  the  lonj; 
gallery  wm  opeiKd.  About  two  o'ebck  Ihe  nipper-rooins  were  Itkewtw  opened, 
and  pietcnicd  oine  of  the  mail  tuiali  KimaiitJc,  and  pleasing  scenes  imaginatilc  ; 
the  cQup&oy  woe  for  awhd«  it  ■  tos*  to  know  if  Xhey  were  o<?l  entering  the 
Arcadian  Kfovrt,  dcKribcd  by  the  Gieek  and  Romdn  poets ;  and  if  aJl  the  lem- 
poruy  Inhabiutnti  were  aothabiE«'d  in  Ehedfeueioffche]rhcrclKand  ihepherdcts««, 
thit  devatioo  fiom  n:nl  limpUciiy  was  ampiy  compenaatcd  foi  by  the  wit, 
liufLiuuft  fdtlriiy.  and  high  ^ow  «f  tpinis,  which  cn^n^rU  (he  ntlcntion  oi  ndt 
julmirini^  spectator.  TJw  principal  chmctcc  muk»  were,  an  ollicer  in  the  IiUh 
Brigades,  who  song  utanyhuinor^jui  tongs;  allighbndcr;  two  Irish  CanncJiee^- 
a  butcher;  t  baker;  a  tAlbw^cliandkr  ;  a  eubbltr  ;  a  ^choolma^ier  ;  a  country 
wagprner;  a  Frcncb  fri^cui :  a  ha[tcc|uin  ;  a  Eouchil^nc  ;  a  mcrf) 'Andrew;  hiy. 
maker;  &  waLchman ;  an  old  luwd,  wiLb  hti  hi^h-hcadcd  Jllly  (rhr  celebrated 
and  noisy  Capt.E.):  an  old  niaa;  three  sybilsi  acdckeicr;  twoChlnesc;  1  little 
chimney-sweeper,  apparently  not  more  Ihan  live  ye^r^old  ;  Sir  ftJt>ies  MacSunpeoo, 
drcKcd  m  his  rcgin^cQlaU,  one  half  xoflci  ind  fiolJ,  like  a  gcncnU'i  uniform, 
th<  other  blue  and  gild,  like  ■n  odmiiar?  {this  mask  bore  a  flag,  on  one  vdc 
of  nhlch  were  the  arms  of  England,  with  a  figure  of  the  dcill,  and  wr^ieundrr 

it.  At  Appf^  «  tU ,  poinUng  to  the  figure  \  on  the  olher  ride,  a  Ur^e 

injcriptioc  in  gold  letters,  tnUmnticg  the  honourable  oificcs  filled  by  the  chancier); 
ftAd  a  Jew  with  a  label,  Mirrt^  Tnafuj,  who  delivered  lo  the  company  Ibe 
blEowine  card:   "The  Marriace  Brolcct  accommodaiei   ladict  ajid  cendemen 
with  evcryihing  in  the  matEimonial  w*y  which  their  hearts  can  wiih  for  [vinua 
vid  money  only  excepleJ).  and  that  ai  Iir*C  a^ht  of  the  parte*,  liatlng  Atlcd  ii« 
ft  va/iciy  t»f  vi-ty    lommiAliou*  apartni<fit>j  luitcd   cither  for  Aw^-matrfr 
«tp*niiifTit*  or  /v>i/.niip(ia1  coasummaLian.     llede>]«  cJlhn  la  the  Um 
ityle.     If  a  difficult  case,  apply  to  our  Altomcy-Cem-ral,  wh^  attend » ttie 
person.     M.B.— 1  only  charge  five  guineas /.-jfjuA^  pet  couple^ 
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A  Little  ciUuntlciiiAn^Jiug  t<joV  pUtc  «boui  fuiir  o'clock  jcMcnUy  oorftlng  al 
tb«  inis:]uerade  al  CtrHik  M^uu,  bctw««n  h[r.  B*^*^],  jam>  ind  4  Mr-  P — ^ 
conccf nin^  a  Udj  in  ft  ixKoquc,  whom  the  Uticr  (lcln£  iLkcvlie  niMk«iJ)  uta* 
•Jifatwim^  Mr.  M— c— r&  \twy  propcily  inicrpouug  ld  bcbilf  of  hit  kmvl  Hf> 
r-^p  the  Mhcr  gcoUcmAD  nJUjcsacO  him  with  nilici  tuo  mucb  wumthi  uul  »t 
l^ngfhcatM  him  a  trouodrrl  t  npon  which  Mr-  M — (— m  tTnicb  him^  and  a  c-^n* 
fused  tcuEfle  ciuucd  i&  the  Ri>lunda  luppcr-rooni ;  ihc  Klui^uli  of  LmcUcy, 
coning  u[>  soon  A!ln,  ctpouacd  wilh  great  warmth  Ibv  pul  of  ha  iticDd  Mf. 
B— f — I,  uul  Mr-  M^c— la  wis  caiLcd  oui  liuiantly  with  hifi  filenil  io  attend 
thcni^  which  he  cheerfully  compticd  with,  bj  going  n'uh  th*ia  to  in  adjolnjog 
tarern,  but  u  il  wat  impciuibk  on  acomatof  the  mob  who  foUovfrd.  for  anyihiiiiE 
dccaitGtobedonealth.ll  time,  after  icmc  lUctciuon  an  exchange  of  ihetrKvcral 
aiiJrencn  wa*  made,  wiien  they  And  thcLr  friendu  returnc<t  to  the  toomi.  How- 
evcfi  ihe  niaucr  was  amJ^bJy  ftdjiutcd  bclwccn  the  ptrila  yalc^ddy  moinio^i 
wtib  Ihe  au<ii4[anor  of  Lord  Ltrdtcy  vid  Mr>  I'lck^ring.  wiihoul  the  leiat  room 
for  itnpui-itioa  on  the  honour  of  eHbtt.—Majr  z%  1777. 

The  following  concue  account  of  a  robbery  perpetrated  on  tome 
of  the  Tcvelleis  of  Carlisle  House,  on  January  31,  1775,  affords  a 
curious  picttire  of  the  unprotected  sute  of  th^  metropolis  at  that 
bygone  period  :— 

VcslenUy  mominc  about  four  o'dock,  a  gcDileman  And  a  lady  going  i^mtf 
frtn  CartiiU  I/^jf  in  a  hackney  coach  were  iloppcii  near  the  Ereal  hu^iAe  lately 
bdongJne  tu  the  DuLc  uf  NchcuiIc,  the  cmiicr  uf  Gicdi  Quccii  StJi^et*  by  thiee 
Ibotpaili*  *fht>  robbed  the  geettiem^n  of  his  walch  and  ktrvon  gulant-  They 
made  the  lady  pull  off  her  gloves,  and  ^ding  she  had  no  rings  of  i«]ue,  told 
her  they  nouM  give  her  no  larthei  trouble,  and  mulioff-^yoHuary  ^1,  ly^S. 

Carlisle  House,  it  <ippeArs,  was  still  without  a.  purchaser,  and  on 
March  2^  uasag;iin  publicly  advertised  to  be  sold  by  private  contract, 
or  "  to  be  hired  as  usual," 

The  year  succeeding  (1779)  this  establishment  appears  to  have 
boon  under  the  managefneni  of  a  Mr-  HofTman,  a  cdcbr^a^j  con- 
fectioner of  Bi&hopifgAtc  Street,  who,  from  the  following  paragraph^ 
seems  to  have  been  lUll  more  unsuccessful  than  his  ingenious  and 
enicrpri^jng  picdccc^or,  Mrs.  Comelys,  in  his  euOuivours  to  win 
bacJc  the  i>ubl]c  |»tronagc  lo  Carlisle  House  ; — 

MaSi^UEILADK  IXTEU-IGENCE. 

CAautu  Ilouas.— From  the  U>lonc3s  uf  comiiany  at  Moiulfty  nlghl't 
maikcfl  hatL  it  U  prrlty  cle«r  that  thcsp  kinds  o(  eisoTie  amuwmmli  ait  10  much 
on  their  decline,  a$  to  promise  a  toUl  and  speedy  exttQCEiun-  'i  here  wen  not 
OMue  than  two  hundred  penonA  pmeat  on  the  above  occuioa  j  gind  none  of 
thoc  brought  Lhe  leut  origtnaliiy  of  wit  or  humour  vlih  ihem.  'Pie  lame  olil 
Wom-oat  iticaKi  tnu1«d  along  Ihetc  ttov  d«C4rrt«d  rvg^oFU  of  P^phot  |  And  icare* 
*  mouth  wu  cpencd— cxecpt  to  partake  of  a  (Jeniiful  fupL>cr,  which  wu  irrved 
Dp  irith  i^tat  Uute  by  the  celebrated  Mr,  Hoffman,  of  Bisboi«gaic  StiocL 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.      It  was  in  turn  approp 
but  with  lagging  and  ^raf>-iag  anoccMi,  to  "Benefit  Conceru," 
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t^  an  "  Intint  School  of  Gcnha,*  to  the  holding  of  *'  Masked  M^ 
ojkI  Moftlccd  Ridottos."  to  p:omcnac3es>  and  to  scientific  lecturo. 
But  Its  sappOTtcrt  drop;>e<I  off  one  by  otw,  and  ihcre  was  no  vhipimi; 
r  of  the  dead  borw  into  life  agiiit, 

I  An  Advcnrsemcrt,  dated  June  at,  T7S5,  states  that  the  propcrt| 
cfCDiriisle  House  WIS  again  in  Chancery*  As  pursuant  of&  decree  of 
tbe  Coort,  Mr.  Christie  announced  the  house  and  furniture  rorak 
by  suction  ;  the  sale  to  uke  pbcc  between  the  hours  of  five  and  lix 
in  the  afternoon,  before  Edwstd  Leeds,  lisq.,  Master  in  Chancery, 
It  his  Chamber  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 
I  At  this  period  Mrs,  Comelys  quitted  the  gay  and  bsdrttticg 
arena  of  fashignablc  ws:cnce,  in  the  cxdLemcm  of  which  sIkm 
mudi  delighted  ;  and  Lum[KHc-d  h)-  the  pcr^cxutioiu  of  her  Cf edjtofi 
and  other  untoward  ctrcumAUncC3|  sbc  retired  into  the  obscurity  d 
privftto  life  In  this  sequestered  state  she  n;maincd,  "the  wofU 
forgetting,  hy  the  world  forgot." 

\\'h:tt  wru  done  within  the  w.-iZU  of  her  once  nugnificent  resort  of 
beauty  and  fashion — from  17S7  to  1797 — has  not  been  rccofded 
In  the  latlcT  yejir  it  still  retained  its  tftlc,  vhen  was  presented  « 
mmicnl  cntcrtaintnenl  which  occasioned  t!ie  interference  of  the 
magistracy.  The  particulars,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  concert 
which  was  intended  in  support  of  "  An  Infant  School  of  Genius,"  is 
10  graphically  described  th,nt  it  cannot  be  abridged  without  dctxi- 
mcnc    It  was  the  last  flickering  effort  of  the  expiring  candJe, 

CAJcLtiLi  Housr^Thit  ev«ning^  ThuTv1»y  th«  151I1.  will  be  «  "T««a 
KflorTi^h."  K-B,— The  iniendct  mlctt^Tntnt  of  a  concert  of  ancient  >ad 
modern  nnjuc,  in  $UE)porI  of  an  '^Infufrt  School  ofGcmuV'  having  been  bilcv- 
ruplcil  lAsl  Tliutvliiy  by  the  Inirrrcrcricc  ol  Ihc  mikgjnrbtc,  on  the  oowtnctra  cf 
■n  K^K  or  Parliament  ^>y  which  ihe  poUi«t  f L«  ol  pvopU  m  Ihic  Idnfilom  ue 
forcod  not  onlf  unJtfTthc  dcscriiUionofLhc^fc^/ J£^,  1ml  redi]ce>d  (o  Ibe  Ifte 
ttc0tmc:it}>  ihf  ptopricion,  ibovch  resolved  to  try  the  question  in  bchoiir  of  tbc 
polite  wof Id,  nal  withing  lo  ttaiid  of  thcTn^elrct  in  o|ipoiiiioD'  to  ihe  fcipcclAhlt 
powci  \A  ihc  iiui;;»lracy  of  ifi]»  mermpolJs,  hnvc  tliou^bi  |jin|>cr  lo  defer  a*di 
concert  llll  the  above  luciiinTi  Udrtcnnlncd  bylaw;  hut  m  the  SchooL  of  (rf^ntiit, 
ifisticiitcd  on  s  new  ^y^tcm,  to  the  improvenieut  t)oe  only  of  the  tcholar^  tmt  of 
the  science  of  miutc  in  £«ntnx1,  wm  meam  to  be  opened  by  tabociiptloD,  on 
Mmy  J  neit,  the  prnjiiicitir*  lieg  ihe  IrnlvlKencc  or  die  public  to  introduce  lo  ibcfcr 
dtcniien  (he  itcrhrmanect  of  kric  of  the  infftnt  Kholin.  and  chould  Iutd 
thoucbt  ihcRiKlvn  too  praumpiuoiiA  of  the  mcKl  of  Ihrir  pUa,  to  hi-re  mdi 
JuTrnlLi;  productiftni  prfTniturcly  fonmrd,  if  Uicy  did  not  think  tfaenuelvcft  ho«ad 
to  tivciuch  prnofof  iheir  general  platn,  in  ajxilogy  for  the  l»«  of  the  higher 
cntcilJiifinicLiI  uf  the  public,  by  Lhe  cboic  iuKnuplion.  Celi^bmlid  m»ilcr*  viZl 
giv<  ItJtm  of  in^iTuetioffi  on  ihc  Kirp*  Ac.  In  ihe  infani  *chi>(ib  The  urn  of 
Minerva  in  llu  School  of  Geniiuwill  heopcacdto  received  the  Ubiialproductlooi 
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tjX  ifae  inccitioiiB,  on  tho  pUa  of  ihc  Barh  Eutc4i  Vom,  which  it  b  to  be  hoped 

mriU  be  *n  oppgnlune  julditiuii  u(  ctitcituuiiicftU  Rcrtc9»tiiacnls,  five  shilUa^ 
Tea,  cspiilfliTf,  orgcJl,  lem'>nftiJe  mrl  c^nfcclionety  inclnclDJ.  The  drmn  in 
Sutlon  Sirect  will  be  opened  ax  ctghi  n'ctock,  and  the  room;*  m  sucocuion  M 
uiuaL  Scveml  of  the  noHIity  and  gentry  At  the  lul  usrniUy  at  Orlihk  llouie, 
having  cipreiBcd  a  dcilre  at  CTpp^rtlng  a  Town  Rinclogh  once  a  week,  tfie 
pnpnvton  <«  ccndvel  (he  cn1«ruin>i>vnt  titvlcr  tS«  hrvt  rrsuUllont,  humhly 
ptOpOM  lo  the  pubbc  thht  Mlet  cotnc  accoEnpaQled  with  ot^c  or  moTC  i^tmbmcDi 
u  Ibc  highcu  coafidtncfl  mny  l>c  placed  that  no  gentlpoian  will  ntitHluie  any 
Inproper  person  under  bu  Muxcttoin,  in  ofince  oE  a  nnmcroiu  and  ropccUUe 
Mvnpmjr. 

But  to  ty^tum  to  ^fm-  Comclys.  tt  is  a  fingiilrir  coincidence 
that  thiK  Liidy  should  have  died  during  the  very  year  in  whitrh,  ifter 
such  a  long  bpse  of  iime^  hc^r  former  cst:iblishmcnt  was  reopened. 

Tiro  years  prcviotis  to  this  penod — her  active  %^it\1  ht^xwg  uiisub* 
dued,  and  her  thouglits  requiring  some  occupation,  however  unimport- 
ant— she  emerged  for  a  ttnie  from  her  cbsciirity,  and  ng^in  attempted 
to  assemble  round  her  some  of  bcr  former  ptrom,  as  well  as  iho&e 
of  btcrdatc,  who  might  be  atiracled  by  the  novelty  of  her  tmde. 
She  accordingly  selected  Knightsbridgc  as  a  spot  favourable  for  her 
new  punuit,  and  having  insullcd  and  advertised  herself  as  "  A 
Vendor  of  Asses'  Milk,"  she  Bucd  itp  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the 
reception  of  vi^uors  to  breakfast  in  public. 

Her  ilUuccess  might  easily  have  been  conjectured-  A  writer  £n 
the  Gcnf/cman's  Jfa^asfntui  the  time  very  justly  says,  "The  man- 
ners of  the  ttiiiifs  were  cbaiigcd,  aiid  her  t^te  h:i<l  not  ud;iptrd  itidf 
to  the  Vftrifttiona  of  fashion."  A/lcr  much  expense  employed  in 
gaudy  and  frivolous  embcUisbments,  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  tho 
scheme,  and  again  seek  an  asylum  from  her  crirditore. 

The  Fleet  Prison  at  length  received  htr  ;  and  here  in  this  recep- 
tacle for  the  unfortunate  and  improvident,  the  last  scene  of  her 
eventful  and  varied  career  was  enacted.  Oo  August  ip,  1797,  at  a 
very  advunccd  age,  she  expired. 

She  had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  on  whom  she  wisely  lw,stou"ed  a 
good  education.    The  son  was  tutor  to  Lord  Pomfrct.     Kc  allowed 
bis  mother  an  annuity  liU  his  deatli,  which  bnpi>cned  a  f- 
preriouR  to  her  decease.     The  daughter  was  living  in 
having  adopted  another  name,  was  for  inatty  yesrs  pa 
Eunilies  of  title,  who  knew  her  mother  during  the  p^' 
pcriiy.     She  subsisted  principally  by  the  cxc^ 
talents  ;  and  it  b  £taicd  tlui  10  her  Ljidy  Cow] 
greatly  t>ciTiendcd  her  mother,  left  an  annuity. 

It  is  not  true  (oboctvctt  a  periodica]  i^Tilcr 
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Comelys  subsisted  upon  the  bountj  of  her  £^low  prisooen  in  1 
Fleet  She  had  a  liberal  allowance  &om  a  lady  rested  to  the  ba 
of  Earl  Cowper,  who  would  have  increased  that  allowance  and  sett 
it  on  her  for  life  if  she  would  have  renounced  her  fr^ec&g  U 
which  for  ever  flattered  her  with  the  dcludve  hope  of  revinng  all  I 
lost  innueoce  in  the  fashionable  worldL  These  visionary  ukea 
however,  she  was  indissoluble  wedded  to,  and  never  would  lesi 
and  the  fatal  result  was,  that  while  she  was  dreaming  of  a  pala 
she  died  in  a  gaol. 

KDWARD  WALFOaa 


I  ■ 
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A    FIFTEENTH   CENTURY 
CUIDE-BOOK. 


THE  modem  tnvdlcf  is  Jipt  to  think  that  his  vidc-mccum 
provided  by  Mr.  Munay  or  Herr  BaecJi^ker  \i  quite  a  late 
flower  of  our  modem  ci/ilisation,  but  even  before  honest  Tom 
Coryat  had  vritten  his  Cniditics  the  writer  of  guidebooks  had 
begun  his  task. 

Such  a  guide-book  may  be  found  among  ihe  treasures  of  the 
Bodleian  Library.  It  is  i  small  quarto  volume  on  vellum,  written 
probably  by  the  author's  own  hand,  giving  an  account  of  two 
joutncys  to  JetuAalcm  and  another  to  Compostelk,  with  directiont 
and  advice  to  those  who  would  follow  his  example,  and  gato  the  like 
odvantAgcs  of  pilgriouige.  The  author  of  the  book  was  one  Willjam 
Wey  "some  time  FeUow  of  the  Royal  Ccllege  of  the  most  blessed 
Maiyof  Eton  beside  Windsor,"  and  aftem:irds  an  inmate  of  the 
house  of  the  Austin  Friars  at  Edyngdon  in  Wiltshire.  It  was  for 
his  reltgjous  brethren  that  be  compiled  thfa  work,  and  in  the  library 
of  their  house  the  manuscript  reposed  white  the  hbrary  remained 
intact  This  guide-book  begins  with  a  prefatory  note  giving  the 
"chaunges  of  money  from  Englond  to  Rome  and  Venyse,"  for,  as  the 
author  explains,  '^Doketys,  grotys,  grcsetlis,  and  soljys  ofVenyse 
wyl  go  wel  in  Surrey  (Syria) ;  that  ys  to  saye  in  the  Holy  Londe  and 
Doric  otiier  wytEioute  grete  Josse."  Then  foHows  what  is  called  "a 
pK^7syoun,"  which  is  a  medley  of  very  sound  advice  to  pilgrims  for 
Uieir  comfort  on  the  voyage  from  \''enice  to  Jaffa.  The  aspiring 
inlgrimiswamed,  if  hegoesinagalley  to  make  his  "oovenaunie  wyih 
the  patronc  by  tyme  " ;  "  to  choose  a  place  in  the  seyd  galey  in  the 
ovcteststage  for  in  the  Uwyst  under,  hytysrygKtsmoldcryng  hole  and 
gtynkyng";  and  that  his  propct  fare  ia  40  ducats.  He  is  recommended 
to  bargain  with  the  '^patrcne"  to  have  every  day  hot  meat  iwic^ 
at  two  meals,  vijc,  at  dinner  and  at  supper,  and  to  see  th.-it  he  has 
good  wine  and  fresh  water  and  "  hyscocte,"  However,  as  one  might 
nowadays  recommend  a  tra^<eUet  to  take  a  tea  basket  and  a  box 
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from  HLHtle^  ii»l  l^lmcr,  oa  author  adrbes  hii  readers  to  tib^ 
provisions  of  voikos  kinds  with  then  to  nuke  tbctr  coUttion,  for,  is . 
h«  ar%  "som  lymc  ye  schal  haiie  febyt  bred  w}ti«  and  slTol^nK 
wAtcr,  men/  tymes  ye  schal  be  ful  hyut  to  etc  of  yom  oimc:* 
Various  "  confonatyuys  bxatyuyt  restoraifuys,"  &c.  atid  cooking 
utmsils  are  rccoounctKlcdt  and  in  paitioilar  the  pilgrim  sboiiJd  buy 
a  bed  boide  St-  Maik's  Church  in  Venice ;  be  will  icct  for  3  duoB 
afeaibeibed,  mattress,  two  ptllows,  two  purs  of  sheets  and  a  quilt; 
and  wbCDbemums  to  Venice  apun  he  «1U  be  able  to  retell  them 
for  a  ducat  and  a  lialt  Half  a  dozen  hens  or  ebicltcns  in  a  cage  ue 
also  a  useful  provision  for  the  journey.  For  his  health's  sake  the 
travelter  is  ^i^inaJ^y  waincd  to  bcwaic  of  dirers  Etuits  which  *'gender 
a  Uody  fluj^"  a  dbeasc  pArticuLuly  Ctial  to  Englishmen  ;  and  aoi 
to  drink  water  when  he  ia  hot,  or  he  may  get  a  "  gret  duxe  or  a  feiQ 
or  both,*  Wiih  that  we  ^  aomc  sound  advke  ai  to  taking  can  of 
one's  knives  and  other  imall  tbings  in  the  pieaence  of  Saraccrnst  deceil- 
ful  fellors^  who  "  wyl  go  ulVyngwyth  ynw  and  make  goyd  chcte  bat 
wyl  slclf^  fm  )M>v  that  jf.  haut*  and  ihey  may."  Further,  on  arming 
at  JaiTa  it  is  important  not  to  be  long  behind  your  fellows  in  diHni* 
barking,  for  othcrvi^c  they  will  get  all  the  beu  aascs  and  mules,  aod 
yet  yoM  will  pay  as  much  for  ilic  irorst  is  Tor  the  best 

Then  foUowi  in  English  verse  an  account  of  the  stages  of  the 
Journey  from  Venice^  and  particularly  of  the  holy  places  to  be  listed 
in  Palestine.  Four  lines  &om  the  descripUofl  of  the  h<riy  places  oa 
Mount  Slon  will  prcbably  su5cc  :— 

Hier  also  the  vrar^  was  hcl 

Wjlh  (he  vhf chc  Cryft  vudiyd  rci|t  kp  fete  ; 

Thci  bUo  <ras  mitc^  a  lun. 


FoUowing  this  is  one  of  the  most  curious  things  fn  the 
elaborate  mrmQria  ie<finfCQ  in  hexameiers,  giving  the  r>umt>eT  1 
days  which  the  pilgiimagc  occupies,  and  a  catal^igne  of  the  aightt  td 
be  seen.  It  is  a  fnt*toria  ttdimca  of  the  kind  that  schoolboys  use 
for  rcmcml>cring  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Here  is  a  SAmp^c  : 
"Ad  Jaff  prima  via  sc  Rsm  ler  Lidda  Jcru  quart,"  whi<:h  ig  to  bo 
expand<:du  follower  "  Prima  die  apud  Jaffam,  seeunda  die  ad  Ramatbn 
tenia  ad  Ltddam,  quarta  ad  Jerusalem  *  Or  here  n  a  Una  n^uch 
give*  cerlain  of  Ike  holy  pb^r*  at  Jenrtalem  ■  "Auri  Jo  donni 
cin  Meiufl  ]>Alma  f^alilr,"  which,  uhm  expanded,  gi^cs  ihc  namm 
of  seven  places,  *'onufl  fi>.  hortus]  ubi  PetrusampuUvit  aurem  ; 
onus  ubi  Jo,  Pclrus  ct  Jacobus  dormicrunl ;  ortus  ubi  Xlua  dixit 
aposlolis  Donniteet  requiesclie;  locus  ubi  vlrgo  projccit  cum 


cu^^oai 
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Thome;  locus  ubi  Xtus  stctit  ct  flcvit  super  nvitatcra ;  locus  ubi 
nngclus  lradi<3it  viridcm  palmam  Marie  \  locus  ubi  <iuondam  cnu 
GaHIea," 

Our  author  then  gives  us  a  variety  of  pious  reti^ons  why  we 
should  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  then  follov  the 
rarratives  of  his  own  iwo  pilgriniagcs,  which  were  undertaken  in  the 
yean  145S  and  145?.  Among  the  muniments  at  Ecou  is  pre^tved 
a  IcHer  of  licenie  fiom  King  Hcniy  VI.,  addressed  to  llic  Provost 
and  FclIo^TS  of  the  C^'llcgc,  granting  leave  of  absence  to  "our  well- 
beloved  clcTc,  William  Wey,"  which  relates  to  the  oaiUer  of  these 
pUgrimageB. 

This  pilgrimage,  from  the  time  he  left  Eton  tlH  his  return  to  the 
rame  place,  oecupied  thirty-nine  weeks.  He  tells  ua  nothing  of  hif 
journey  until  he  arrived  at  Venice,  but  the  itinerary  at  the  end  gives 
US  his  route,  which  was  by  way  of  Calais,  Dunkirk,  Bnij^es^  Aachen^ 
the  Rhine^  Trient,  Verona,  Rom^  and  then  north  again  to  Rat^nna 
and  Venice. 

Venice  was  Icfl  on  May  18,  and  Jaffa  reached  on  June  iS  ;  but 
the  197  pilgrims^  who  made  up  the  company,  had  to  wait  for  three 
diySf  until  they  had  got  the  necessary  permi$sicn  to  land  from  the 
Saracens.  The  next  day  the  cavalcade  started,  and  we  have  the 
sage  reflection  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  amoDg  the  fint  to  reach 
a  halting  place,  so  as  to  get  the  best  chamber  and  fresh  ft'ater-* 
advice  which  even  a  Cook's  tourist  may  sdvaniageou^ly  follow. 
The  pilgrims  find  night  quafters  sometimes  in  inns,  soinelimci  in 
convccts,And  reach  Jerusalem  in  five  days.  On  their  arrival  they 
ore  taken  possession  of  by  friars  from  Mount  Sion,  and  carried  round 
to  see  all  the  proper  sights^  places,  and  relics- 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  r^jS^  ns  in  1S96,  the  number  of 
Christian  sects  In  JeruEalem  was  great,  each  the  guardian  of  a 
different  holy  place.  Doublless  the  jealousy  between  them  wai  as 
great  then  as  now.  Thirteen  sects  our  author  enumerates  in  "the 
tcmplcof  the  Lord,"  including  Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Indian^ 
Georgians,  Maronites,  Nestonans,  and  so  on.  The  Nestorians  are 
not  accounted  much  of  by  Master  AVilliam ;  he  styles  them  schismatics 
and  heretics. 

Among  the  interesting  things  he  records  as  having  seen  at 
Jerusalem  arc  the  Latin  epitaphs  on  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and 
Baldwyn,  King  of  Jerusalem,  which  we  may  transhte  3%  fellows  : 
"  Here  lies  the  famous  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Bouillon,  who  gained  the 
whole  land  to  the  faiih  of  the  Oiristians ;  whose  soul  rctgns  with 
ChtUt  for  ever.     Amen," 
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by  his  side,  and  buried  in  the  wall  or  ibe  Church  of  itic  Pre^ctiing 
Friars  or  Minorites. 

The  ceremonies  of  electing  ihe  ncvr  d<^e  and  investing  him  with 
bb  office  arc  then  fully  described,  and  his  election  nrhcn  coroplcicd 
is  sigTialised  by  his  nttempl  ta  patch  up  the  quarrel  between  Pope 
Pius  and  ihe  DuVe  of  Austria.  The  story  of  the  huniLlulion  of  the 
Emperor  Frtfdericlc  Barbartussa  under  Pope  Al^cander  Til.  u  then 
told,  at»d  the  annual  ceremony  of  the  Marruige  of  ihc  Adriatic  by  the 
Doge  is  traced  bacW  t3  this;  it  Is  explained  fLsamemonaloTtlie  help 
rendered  by  the  Doge  to  the  Pope.  '*Lo.  I  constitute  ihce  lord  of 
the  salt  sea,  and  in  token  thereof  I  give  ihee  a  ring  with  which  thou 
fihalt  rule  the  sea,"  sard  the  Pope  ;  ard,4ays  our  author,  "this  is  done 
XQ  ihia  day  once  a  year  on  Ascension  Day." 

AS^ars  and  rumours  of  ware,  and  preparations  therefor,  seem  to 
haunt  the  pilgrim  on  tiits  voyage,  for  be  not  only  vas  inconvenienced, 
as  we  read  abow,  by  wars  himself,  but  he  sees  the  preparations  for 
war  against  the  Turis,  So  galleys  either  built  or  being  buiU  in  the 
dockyards  of  Venice  for  ihc  defence  of  the  faith,  and  huge  arsenals 
of  weapons,  Wc  hear  loo  of  victories  orcr  the  Turks,  and  of  sue- 
CCUC3  gained  by  them,  Vlad,  the  notorious  voivodc  of  Wallachia, 
and  his  bloody  deeda  worthy  of  a  Turk,  ate  related  with  gusto,  and 
abo  the  capture  of  the  Morea  by  the  Turks. 

On  hii  relum  from  Jerusdem  on  this  occasion  he  spends  soma 
time  At  Rhodes,  and  tells  ns  of  the  Knights  Hospitaller?,  and  their 
works  of  courage  and  mercy  ;  and  especially  of  tbtir  strenuous 
efforts  and  preparations  to  stay  the  advance  of  the  Ottoman  povh-er^ 
From  Rhodes  the  parly  vent  to  Crete,  where  they  were  much  alarmed 
by  a  report,  from  a  newcomer  from  Constantinople,  that  a  Turkish 
fleet  was  at  sea  ;  however,  they  arrived  at  Venice  without  mishap  on 
Ociol>er  It,  and  at  Dover  on  December  r,  having  Uken  tbiny- 
icven  weeks  and  three  days  on  \ht  whole  trip. 

Doubtless  Master  William  Wey  was  glad  enough  to  reach  the 
shelter  of  our  l^dy  of  Eton,  and  entertain  his  felloT-s  round  tike 
Christmas  fire  with  his  adventures  in  far-off  kinds, 

Safeai  home  the  worthy  Fellow  of  Eton  proceeds  to  compile  a 
vocabulary  of  Greek  words  and  phrases  for  use  in  the  Lc^'ani  j  for  as 
he  shrewdly  remarks  :  "  Inasmuch  as  pilgrims  will  go  through  divers 
countries  it  is  necessary  that  they  sliould  know  somewhat  of  thoNc 
tongues  by  which  they  may  ask  for  victuals." 

His  conversation  book  does  uol  differ  much  in  kind  from  that  of 
Mr.  Bradshaw.     We  are  told  the  Greek  for  "Good- morrow,"  "God 
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C^rifti.  There  were  ^\\  English  gentlemen  so  choAcn,  ttie  lutnics  of 
fgarofwhoni  arc  gtrcn,  namely  Austile,  Gak",  Lilc,  and  the  well* 
known  Dcv(jn  name  of  FuITord'  On  Corpus  Chrinti  Hay,  which  w;is 
spent  at  Corunna,  they  liad  a  procession  of  their  own  in  the  Church 
of  the  Minorilc^i,  where  an  English  Bachelor  of  Theology,  doublk^ 
Wcy  tiimself,  preached  ihem  a  sennon_ 

He  notices  which  U  interesting  as  bearing  on  the  English  carrying 
trade  at  this  dale,  that  in  the  port  of  Corunna  there  were  English, 
Welsh,  1rii;h,  Norman,  Ftejich,  Breton*  and  other  ships,  in  all  eighty 
with  top  castles  and  fotir  without  top  castles,  and  of  them  the  English 
oumhered  thirty-two. 

They  were  back  again  at  Pljiuouth  on  June  9,  after  sighting  the 
*'  Drowsam  Rokke,  the  Long  Shyppys,  the  I'opyl  Hopyl.  Mountyslwy 
and  i.izarda,"  of  the  last  of  wSiich  he  quotes  the  common  saying  : — 


J       anu  I. 


Be  the  chord  (churl)  ncvj-cr  scj  hatO, 

lie  thatL  qutfnke  by  th«  bcrdc  ar  he  pane  LynrJ^, 


/the  miraculous  powersof  the  shrine  of  St.  James,  he  gives  two 
instances  of  his  personal  knowledge ;  the  first,  the  case  of  a  man 
fn^m  Somerset,  so  sick  that  he  thought  he  had  better  die  at  home 
than  on  3  pilfirimagc,  but  our  author  persuades  him  to  start  that  he 
may  gain  so  much  indulgence.  The  man  from  Somerset  docs  sOj 
and  so  great  U  the  lirtue  of  the  shrine  that  he  is  well  before  he  gets 
there, 

"I'he  other  miracle  happened  to  one  of  \Kc^'%  own  ship's  company. 
Some  ill-disposed  cut-pur^  took  his  purse  with  all  hti  jcvk^els  and 
money,  on  which  he  vowed  to  visit  the  shrine  "nudus"  (i>,  we 
suppose  t>arx;foot,  not  without  cbthes  altogether)  if  he  might  reco\-cr 
his  goods.  He  had  no  sooner  done  this  than  a  Breton  was  caught 
tr)'^ng  to  cut  some  one  clau's  purse,  and  on  being  searched  nab  found 
tc  hare  the  other  pur&c  in  hi3  bosom.  The  vow  wc  arc  gbd  10  add 
was  fnaithfully  perTormed. 

That  the  world  and  its  thoughts  x-nry  but  little  from  &g«  to  age, 
Lourdes  and  its  worshippers  yet  testify;  and  the  pilgrim  of  the 
fu'lec-nlh  Cieiitury  diflers  litilc  from  the  glohe-trolter  of  ihe  nijieteench. 
Going  on  a  pilgrimage  was  a  pleasant  w:iy  of  seeing  the  wort*' 
if  indulgence  in  purgatory  was  to  be  gained  as  well,  so  mi 
better. 

WASKY 
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MATTEO    FALCONE} 


ui  cpcioiDG  of  Conioa  ctunctci.  The  llltk  atory  prcs,  kilh  njvrclhNU  dn 
SOI,  the  poeju-oC'Vkw  <iX  Ibe  Uhnd.    SoncaUl  FjUoone  "A  Cooacfta  BnOvi 

the  mult  \\  friuids  phda  b«bi«  the  rwdn  Uiroogh  Uw  nwitinm  of  ft  few  hwdnon 
binU  A  hotpouUilv.  porcftr-uncken  If  yon  wil.  bat  poattUicnu  aA  that  of  tb 
Anb;  pndc>EionE»  tW  of  «fiyUdd0»»  iboilMtHOfwovuuia  Av«dIttUc«hil 
lUvcrr ;  tipccdc  ilrebgih  of  cluncler ;  modi  c«nu«(,  coobstfimE  alimr^ly  wii 
th«  AQliqac  TirEun  of  th<  not,  yet  l<fittiDg  n  pooplo  tksl^  i«  btttcr  ^p^  b 
CMUcbcvl  In  turn  beneath  Iha  h«l  of  Moonili,  Spanbh,  0«Boc««,  4ivl  Fn^ 
ronttert ;  huiULn  Ufc  bdd  clinip  ;  hosMir  ripidnl  u  p««ao«at ;  tbe  rctj  mi 
winl  aipcci  of  the  soull,  iwait  tU«»il«n— nil  Uich  pcmde,  like  fiiut,  dfatlUe 
VM0CC9.  M^itnte*!  iiicuui]|;ru]  lug^r  afid  Bki^e  Cotvca  live  ni^ain  beftxc  lh 

INLAND  from  Porto  Vcochio^  in  a  nortb-wc^tcrly  dtrcctioit,  tti 
ground  riacs  rather  r&[ndly.  It  takes  three  houn  on  foot,  b 
windinijc  paih»  (wUch  aro  somctim^f  blodccd  by  lauatve  Mooes,  uv 
aonioumcacutacTou  by  ravuies},  to  reach  the  cdgcofawtdc  nvofnu 
M  they  Cfldl  ft  tract  of  bm^«'ood  a;id  hefttl^er  in  Comca.  TU 
ma^uh  is  th«  home  of  the  Corsican  shepherds,  and  of  all  who  hiv 
gGt  into  trouble  with  the  auLlioritiat,  1l  must  be  retiKmbered  ihi 
here  the  tiller  cf  the  soil,  to  save  the  trouble  of  manurii^  hi 
field,  sets  &rc  to  a  patch  of  the  woods.  If  iheblaxcgoes  far^ 
than  necessary,  so  much  the  wor«;  but,  whatever  tuppcns^hei 
sure  of  a  good  harvest  if  be  can  sow  aecd  in  a  soil  top-dr«ssod  vitl 
the  ashes  of  its  own  tree*.  ^^Twn  he  bos  gathered  the  cars  (he  Icart 
the  straw,  became  it  is  troublesome  toban^t  ii^  the  old  roouii 
the  coppice  which  remained  in  the  ground  have  not  died,  but  sen 
up  nat  *pring  thick  tults  of  new  shoots,  uhicb,  In  a  few  years,  pw 
Kvcn  or  eight  feet  high.  This  jungle-lilcc  cop^cc  ts  the  sM^nJ 
It  is  comptracd  i^f  vari»u:i  ttcen  and  ^hniU(  tliat  givw  in  a  fomihoQ 
tangti^'  a  nuin  cahnu  pu&h  hia  way  iliruugh  it  unless  he  goes  hatchet  ii 
hand.  Sometimes  the  ma^is  is  so  thick  and  ba&hy  that  the  jwrqlbi 
^thu  wild  frliccp  of  Coruca— an  oninnal  more  like  a  fine  deer  ^u 
anyilung  else*  cannot  force  a  way  through. 

<  Fiotn  Mttat^uf,  by  Prcvpci  M£Ho£e.     PuU  :  CaJnm  L^vj. 
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8u|^>0vig  that  you  bavc  killed  a  man,  you  had  better  go  Iiyc 
ir  ihc  PortO  VtccUio  Magnh,  wht?r«yoii  will  bo  quite  Mife  if  you  ha\"0 
a  good  jun,  powder^  ftn<I  buIleU.  Do  not  forget  to  take  yttxtt  fiiont 
— A  tifown  cloflk  uiih  a  hood  ;  it  Vp-III  <i(^rvi?  you  for  bed  and  bbnkf^s^ 
The  shi^phcrds  will  give  you  milk,  chccic,  and  ch«inuts  ;  and  you 
need  not  be  afnid  of  the  authoriiieii,  nor  of  llie  vengeance  of  the 
relation*  of  the  dead  man,  unless,  indeed,  when  you  arc  forced  to  go 
into  the  towTi  for  your  applies  of  ammunition- 

Malteo  Falconers  house  wa%  a  mile  and  a  half  from  this  ma^uis. 
He  was  wcU-to-do  for  that  ncigfibourhood,  living  like  a  lord  \  thai  15 
10  say,  in  idlen<r^  ujxm  ihc  produce  of  his  flocks,  whit^lj  the  shep- 
herd* (who  are  like  homeless  Arabs)  led  out  xo  pasture,  now  bcrc,  now 
Ihcrc,  upon  the  mountains.  Whwi  I  wiw  him,  two  years  aftcrt he 
event  that  1  am  about  10  narrate,  I  took  him,  ai  the  outside,  for  a 
man  of  fifty,  Ima^c  a  thon  man,  strongly  buih,  with  curly,  Jet- 
black  hojr,  aji  a^ulliiic  noM?,  lliin  lip^  large  and  sparkljii^  ^y^  ^uid  a 
skin  like  untanncd  leather.  He  had  the  name  of  an  cMraordinarfly 
good  shot,  even  in  his  own  country,  where  there  arc  so  many  lirjit-ratG 
marbnnim.  Matteo,  for  example,  ne\-er  ^ent  a  charge  of  uhot  after  a 
moi/Jf^rty  but,  at  a  distance  of  »^o  paces,  his  bullet  would  hit  the 
shoulder  or  the  head,  whichever  he  might  choose.  He  was  aa  ready 
with  his  ^n  by  nighe  as  by  day,  aiid  ihii  proof  of  his  ikill,  vhich 
tnll  not  be  readily  believed  by  those  who  have  nol  been  to  Corsica, 
was  put  forward  by  his  admiren.  At  eighty  paces,  a  lighted  candle 
vould  be  placed  behind  a  paper  transparency  the  she  of  a  phtc 
He  would  take  aim»  the  candle  would  be  extinguished,  and  a  minute 
would  be  allowed  to  lapse.  Then,  in  complete  darkness,  he  would 
iirc,  piercing  the  transparency  three  time^  out  of  four. 

>fatteo  Falcone  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  on  account  of  these 
l^arkablc  accomplishments.  He  was  considered  as  good  a  friend 
#  he  was  a  dangerous  enemy:  a  kindlj'  fellow,  too,  and  an  alms- 
gi^-er,  living  in  peace  with  every  one  in  the  Pono  Vecchio  district 
But  it  was  told  of  him  thai,  al  Coite  (whence  his  wife  catne)^  he  liad 
made  abort  work  with  a  nva}  who  wa.i  considered  as  formidable  in 
loi-e  aa  in  war ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  freely  reported  that  it  was  a  shot 
of  JklAttco's  that  had  caught  the  other  wooer  unawarcii,  when  be  was 
shaving  at  a  little  glass  hung  before  his  window.  When  the  thing 
had  blown  over,  Matteo  got  married.  Hts  ^^ife,  Giuscppa,  had  borne 
him,  to  b^in  with,  three  daughien.  This  made  him  furious.  After 
ward-\  came  a  son.  Fortunate,  the  hope  of  the  family  and  heir  to  the 
mmc-  The  daughters  were  well  married.  In  case  of  need,  their 
Jather  codd  depend  upon  the  poignards  ard  carbines  of  his  soo^ia- 
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P  "Wail  till  my  £itht;i  comes  home.'^ 

" '  Wail  ?'  The  devil  I  They  will  be  Li>on  us  in  fi«  mmulci. 
Look  jilivc,  boy  !     If  you  don't  show  mc  a  hidlng-pbce  I'll  kill  you." 

IFortunjito  anaw^r^d  wiih  ulter  unconcorn ;    '*Your  gun  is  not 
loaded,  and  ihere  are  no  mere  cartridges  in  your  tarrhera^*  (iho 
leather  belt  which  series  as  purse,  letter  case,  and  cartridge-box). 
"  I  have  still  my  kni/e." 
'*  But  could  you  run  is  ^t  as  I  can  ?  " 
The  boy  sprang  airay,  and  was  out  of  reach. 
"You  are  no  son  of  Mattco  Falcone's!     Would  you  let  me  be 
caught  on  your  threshold  ? "' 

The  boy  seemed  touched.     "What  will  you  give  me  if  I  hitJe 

tyou  ?  "  he  asked,  coming  nearer. 
TJie  bandit  felt  in  a  leather  pouch  hung  from  his  belt,  and  pulled 
out  a  crown  that  be  had  probably  meant  to  spend  in  powder.     The 
silver  coin  made  Fortunato  laugli.     He  seized  JCt  sayuig  to  Gianclto : 
"Never  rcdr." 

At  oji»  he  made  a  deep  hole  in  the  heap  of  liay  tlmi  luy  againvt 
the  house.  Cianctto  sank  tntci  it,  and  the  boy  covered  him  up^  but 
left  him  a  breathing-holen  Nobody  could  have  guessed  chat  a  man 
lay  hidden  in  th<:  hay*  Forluiuto  thought,  moreover,  of  an  ingenious 
inek,  devet  enough  to  be?  the  trick  of  a  savage-  He  brougiil  a  eat 
and  her  kitten?^  and  set  them  m  a  nest  on  the  hayheap,  to  make  it 
se<;m  as  if  nothing  had  stirred  there  for  some  time  ba<ck.  Then, 
noticing  the  spots  of  blood  upon  the  path  near  the  house,  he  covered 
ihcm  carefully  with  dust,  and  lay  down  in  the  sun  with  the  utmost 
trani|uillity. 

I  A  few  minutes  later  six  men  in  brown  uniforms  with  yellow  collars, 

commanded  by  an  adjutant,  stood  before  Mattco's  door.  The 
adjutant  was  a  distant  relation  of  Falcone's.  (In  Cornea,  cousin- 
ships  arc  counted  to  degrees  of  kinship  clicwhcre  unthoughl-ol) 
His  name  was  Tiodoro  Gamba — an  active  man  much  dreaded  by 
ihc  bandits,  of  whom  he  had  already  hunted  many  to  deatli. 
*'  Good-day,  litile  cousin,*"  he  said,  addresaiEig  Fortunato.  "  How 
tall  you've  grown  1     Did  you  see  a  man  go  by,  awhile  ago  P  " 

''  Oh  \  Viix  not  AS  tall  as  you,  cousin,"  answered  the  boy 
sheepishly. 

I*'  All  in  good  time  I    But  you  dldn*l  see  a  man  go  by ;  did  yoi 
now?" 
"  Did  I  see  a  man  go  by?" 
"  Vcti;  a  man  with  a  black  velvet  peaked  cap  aa 
with  red  and  yellow  embn^dery." 
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"  A  mm  mtb  a  pctked  cap  and  an  einbrmlcKd  red  aj 

*  Y« ;  answer  me,  and  don't  rcptat  my  questions.*' 
*■  ITus  morning  our  paruh  priest  pused  by  this  door. 

riding  his  horse,  Piero.    He  tskcd  me  bov  pqit  was,  and  I  sud 

him "  fl 

"  Ah,  you  rogue  I    You're  playing  the  fool.     Quick,  now  f" 
me  which  way  GiancUo  went— for  wc^  loc^inj;  for  htm,  and, 
certain  be  came  up  thi&  path." 

*  Who  knows  ?- 

*  '  Who  \iiQ%-^  \  *     I  know  rcrj  well  thai  you  saw  htm  f " 
^  Cu)  you  see  people  when  youVc  a^kcp  7  * 
"  You  wcro  not  asleep,  you  Utile  good^or  nothing  1 

airoVc  you," 

•*  You  think,  couiin,  your  pm<  tn^e  a  lot  of  noise  !      My  i 
carbine  mak«  a  great  deal  more." 

'^  Co  to  the  devil,  you  little  imp  f  I  am  sure  you  saw  Giaoctt 
Ten  to  one  but  you  have  hidden  him.  Comf3de<i,  we'll  stardill 
house  and  find  out  if  our  min  U  not  in  it.  He  was  on  throe  leg 
the  villain,  and  has  too  much  sense  to  try  to  make  the  mofu/s  at 
limp.    Besides,  there  arc  no  bloodstains  beyond  this  house." 

'*  And  whRt  will  papa  say  ? "  litteied  Fortunato*  "  What  will  li 
wy  when  he  know*  jwople  went  into  his  bouse  while  he  was  away? 

*'  You  wretch  1 "  s;Lid  Gamba,  taking  him  by  the  car.  ^  Do  yo 
know  thai  1  can  make  )'Ou  cliange  your  lure  very  easily  ?  Pertuf 
ir  we  gtvc  you  twenty  iiiaps  with  the  flat  of  a  sabre  you1l  find  yn 
tongue," 

Fortunato  gii^lcd  ttill-  "  My  father  b  ^tattco  Falcone,*  i 
saUl  emphatically.  ^^M 

"  Do  you  know,  little  donki;y,  that  1  ean  march  you  o(t  to  dH 
or  Tlantia?  Ill  thut  you  up  in  a  cell,  with  ftraw  to  sleep  on,  am 
iron*  on  your  feel.  I'll  have  you  guillotined,  if  you  dofi't  tefl  ■ 
wh<rn*  f  riflfietio  Sanpiero  i*," 

The  boy  burst  out  laughing  at  this  ridiculous  threat.  B 
repealed :  "  My  father  is  Matteo  Falcone." 

"  Adjutant,"  said  one  of  Ihc  voftigmrs  in  an  under  tone,  *'\ 
let  Ufi  get  into  a  row  wiih  Mailca" 

Gamba  was  evidently  at  a  loss  what  trr  do.  He  talked  apart  • 
hi5  soldiers,  who  by  this  time  had  searched  the  whole  house.  Thl 
was  no  lengthy  task,  for  a  Conican^  oibin  only  consists  of  00 
sr;vjarc  room.  The  furniture  is  a  Uible,  benches,  chests,  with  %hool 
ing  anil  cooking  appliances.    Fortunato  petted  his  cat,  and 
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to  be  taking  n  miscliic^^us  pleasure  in  the  diJtcomt^ture  of  the 
Toiii^mrs  mcl  hJK  cousin. 

A  soldier  came  up  lo  the  heap  of  hay.  but  seeing  the  cat,  he 
poked  his  bayonet  into  it  in  a  iierfunciory  vay,  shrugging  his 
stiouldcn  It  the  unnecessary  precaution.  Nothing  moved  there,  and 
the  boy's  bcc  betrayed  not  tlic  slightest  emotion^ 

'ITic  adjuJani  an<i  !n»  men  ftimcd,  fretted,  and  swore-  They 
began  to  look  towards  the  plain,  as  if  they  were  inclined  to  go  back 
the  way  they  had  come,  when  ihi^  lender,  feeling  sure  that  threats 
were  of  no  avail  with  Fakone's  son,  bethought  lum  of  the  power  of 
bribes  and  flattery. 

"  Vou  are  a  sharp  little  fellow,  cousin.  Vou  will  make  your 
way-  Bm  you  areticaiirg  me  very'  budly,  and  if  I  wcie  nol  unwih 
luig  to  vex  my  cousin  Matteo,  devil  t^kc  me  1  but  I'd  catry  you  olT 
withmc." 

"Bah!" 

^*  But  when  your  fftthcr  comes  homo  Til  tell  him  thtt  whole  story, 
and  he'll  pay  you  out  for  thu  lies  you've  told.  fle'U  whip  you  till  he 
draw4  blood." 

"RcaUy?" 

"  Voull  sec  if  he  won't  1  But,  look  here,  be  a  good  fellow  and 
rU  give  you  something," 

"And  I,  cousin,  will  give  you  a  bit  of  advice.  It  is  this :  if  yoo 
lose  any  mote  timep  (^anetto  u-iU  l>c  safe  in  ihc  mail's,  and  it  will 
take  a  lot  mon  jol^  follows  like  you  to  find  him  fA^u" 

'J'he  adjutant  drew  a  silver  watch  from  his  pockcL  It  must  have 
been  worth  three  or  four  pounds.  Seeing  little  Fortunaio's  eyes 
sparkle  at  the  sight  of  it,  he  said,  holding  the  watch  by  its  steel  chain : 
"  Kasoil,  you'd  be  glad  enoitgh  to  have  a  watch  like  this  one 
banging  from  your  neck.  You'd  saunter  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  Tofto  Vcechio  as  proud  as  a  pcacocit ;  and  the>*d  be  a»k]ng 
you,  *  What's  the  hour  ? '  and  you'd  say,  '  Have  a  look  at  the  ibne  by 
my  watch.'" 

"  When  I'm  grown  up  my  uncle,  the  corporal,  will  give  me  a 
watch," 

"  Ves;  but  your  uncle's  son  has  onealready— notmicha  niceonc 
a«  this,  to  be  sure.     All  the  same,  he's  younger  than  you." 

The  boy  sighed. 

"  Well,  now,  would  you  like  this  v.-atch,  litUe  cousin  P  " 

Fortunato,  peeping  at  the  watch  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eyv, 
looked  like  a  cat  whicli  1:1  offered  a  whole  chicken.     As  she  feels  she 
is  being  humbugged,  she  does  i\oi  dare  to  claw  at  ii*  and  she  1' 
another  way  from  time  to  time,  lest  she  should  succjmb  tn  ta 
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iLon-    She  lickfl  ti«r  1!p9  every  mocnent,  ftnd  seems  to 
master,  *'  ftlml  a  cnid  jc*c  1 " 

The  Adjtuant,  howvtr,  seemed  lo  be  m  eomcxL  Fonunato  l! 
not  put  cui  his  hand,  but  ho  said,  smiling  bittcf  ly,  "  Why  mjA 
lughingtt  mc?"  fl 

The  other  swore.  *'  i'lu  not  laughing  at  yon-  Only  Letl  roc  wb< 
Gujictlo  is,  and  ihb  watch  is  yeors," 

Fortunalo  smiled  incredulously,  ukI  looking  stnight  into  1 
udjutaiu's  tr)-i:ti  tried  hb  bcit  lo  raad  in  ihrai  irlicthcr  or  ^| 
ctiight  tntsl  the  apokcn  word.  ^^ 

"  May  I  lose  mj  epaulet,"  cried  ihc  Adjuuutt,  "  if  1  don't  girc 
)'(Hi  on  those  conditions.  My  comrades  «ue  vitoesses,  I  can't  , 
hack  from  my  word." 

So  uiying  hf?  brought  the  watch  ncarvr  And  iinrcr,  dll  it  tonchi 
the  boy's  pale  check.  The  inward  siitiggle  hcrtwotn  rov^elousnc^af 
the  claims  of  hospitality  was  plainly  legible  on  the  child'^i  fAce,  H 
bare  breast  rose  high,  and  he  seemed  like  one  holf-suiTocatc 
Meantime  the  watch,  ivay-ing  to  and  fro,  turned  rour>d,  and  poq 
timc5  knocked  ngoimt  the  t];>  of  his  no^--  At  li5t,  little  by  Ikd 
the  right  hand  went  up  towards  the  watch  ;  his  finger-tips  totKhed  i 
it  lay  with  its  whole  wdght  in  his  hand;  but  the  adjutant  did  m 
let  go  the  end  of  the  cliain.  The  dial  vas  blue  .  ,  ,  the  case  ha 
been  lately  polished  ...  in  the  sunshine  it  seemed  as  bright  i 
fire  <  .  .  the  tempution  was  too  suong. 

Konuiuio  raised  hJa  Icfl  hand  as  well,  and  pointed  with  his  tfaua 
over  hia  sliouldcr  to  ihe  hca|>  of  hay  towards  whicli  bis  hack  wi 
tumcd.  Tlkc  adjutant  caught  his  meaning.  He  let  go  titc  cbau 
FoTtunato  fdc  that  the  watch  belonged  to  him  ftlone.  He  Sfmun 
ten  paces  away  from  the  hay  ^ilh  the  agility  of  a  deer,  and  tl 
wfti^urs  \MTntd  the  hcfip  uji^ide  down. 

Ai  once  the  hay  moved,  and  a  blood  stained  figuie  ro4f*  out  of  I 
grasping  hi*  poignard;  hut,  n«  he  triefl  to  stand,  hii  wound,  whk 
hod  grown  stiff,  made  htm  fall  Ixack.  Tlie  adjulani  threw  hinM 
upon  him,  and  dragged  the  stiletto  out  of  his  grasps  ^*4l 
immcdiaiely  pinned  down  ard  roped,  in  ?:pite  of  his  struggles.  ^^ 

Oianetto,  lying  on  the  ^und  and  bound  like  a  bundle  of  stkl 
turned  his  htud  towards  Fortunato,  who  had  come  near.  ^| 

**  Carrion  1 "  he  called  out  with  less  anger  than  ccntetnpt*      " 

The  boy  threw  him  the  coir  he  had  had  from  him,  fci^ling  it  m 
no  longer  his  due,  but  the  outlaw  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  roor 
mcnt.  He  ntid  very  calmly  to  the  adjutant :  '*  My  dear  Gamh^ 
can't  walk-    You'll  have  to  cany  mc  to  the  lowo-''  ^| 

"  JuM  now  Y^  '"^^^  TOwou:i^  Cin^M  than  a  roe  doer,*'  satd  tt 
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I  cruel  victor ;  "  but  tici-cr  mind  !  I  Atn  10  g^lail  I0  have  caughl  yoii 
that  I  would  CATTy  jou  a  1c4^e  on  vx^  bock  and  not  be  tired. 
Moreover,  my  fine  fcllovr,  wc^rc  going  co  niftlcc  you  a  litter  with  tho 

I     help  of  some  braj^ches  and  your  own  cloak  \  and  at  CrespoU^b  fnrm 
wc  shall  find  hcr*es/* 
"All  Tight,"  fiaid  ihc  priscncr,     "You  may  od  well  put  a  linle 
*traw  on  your  HUcr ;  [  shall  lie  the  easier  " 

IWKilt,-  sOTn€  of  the  wltt^turs  were  m^iiifc  a  kind  of  strttdter 
out  of  chcsinut  branches  and  others  were  dressing  (Jianctto's 
wound,  Maltco  Falcone  and  his  wife  turned  the  corner  of  the  path, 
coming  from  the  mttquis*  l*hc  woman  ^vas  iralking,  benl  double 
under  the  weight  of  an  cnormotis  sack  of  chestnuts.  Her  husband 
saunteretl  along,  carr}-ing  notliin^  but  a  pun  in  h\%  hand,  and  another 
slnng  over  his  shoulder— for  it  is  beneath  a  man's  dignity  to  carry 
an)thing  esicept  arms. 

Seeing  the  soldien,  Matteo's  first  ihoughi  was  that  they  had 
come  10  Bnx&t  him.  But  why?  Had  Maitco  got  into  ituitbk? 
No!  He  enjoyed  an  ejccellent  reputation.  Locally  he  waa  known 
for  a  man  on  the  safi  sttt^.  Still,  he  wa3  a  Cojskan  and  n  moun- 
taineer, and  there  arc  but  few  Conlcan  mountojnecrs  who,  if  they 
wiP  search  their  mwnoms,  carinol  ihcrdn  find  sorre  peccadilloes — 
»bots  Ared,  stabs  given,  nnd  other  su-.-h  tri^c^,  Maiteo  cerUmly 
had  nn  unrommonly  clear  conscienrfr,  for  lie  had  not  firi-d  a  ihoi  %t 
anybody  for  ten  whole  years.  All  the  same,  he  was  cautious.  He 
took  up  A  position  whence  he  could  defend  Innifclf  admirably,  if 
occasion  re<iLitred. 

"Wife,"  he  iaid  to  Giusepjia,  "  drop  ycitr  sack  and  bold  yocrsclf 
in  readine.<^.'' 

She  obeyed  in<itaally.  He  handed  her  the  gun  he  had  been 
canyir^g  octoss  his  shoulder,  as  it  might  interfere  with  his  movements. 
He  put  on  full-cock  the  gun  he  held  in  hi.%  hand,  and  mc^  ed  slowly 
towards  his  house,  keeping  close  to  the  trees  at  the  side  of  the  pathp 
and  ready,  M  tlie  first  sign  of  ho^tiliCy,  to  jump  iKhind  the  larger 
(rci'bolc,  whence  be  could  have  taken  deliberate  aim  without  being 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire. 

The  adjutant,  on  the  other  hand,  wo.^  mtich  t^cqjlexed  at  seeing 
Matteo  ad\Tii>ce  in  this  eircumspcct  manner,  covering  the  tW/i^imrf 
and  with  A  fingr^^r  en  the  trigger. 

"  If  by  chance,"  he  reflected,  "  Malteo  is  related  to  Cianetlo,  or 
jf  they  are  frienrls,  hell  be  for  Bghting  ;  stnA  the  coot<Mits  of  hia  (wo 
barrel*  will  reaeh  two  of  us,  as  wrely  at  a  letter  comes  by  the  post* 
if  he  aims  at  me,  in  spite  of  o«r  cousinship " 

In  his  perplexity  he  took  the  very  courageous  ccurtft  ol  ^^\o^ 
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atone  towards  >[att«o  10  explain  matters  to  him,  ossumbg  the  Cone 
of  iin  old  ac()uamtanc« ;  but  the  &Uon  spac«  that  sepdtuicd  him  from 
MatlCQ  stx^nivd  tcnibly  long  to  hira. 

"  Hulbh,  fiicnd  i  "  he  cned.  "  How  goc»  it  with  )'ou,  my  dear  , 
fellow  ?     It  is  I,  Gambo,  your  cousin." 

^ffittco  Aaid  no  vroid,  but  i>topped  ahortt  ftud*  vhilc  the  otlicr  was 
flpculcing,  he  slowly  raised  his  gun'bairel  so  that  it  pointed  towonla 
the  ftky  when  die  adjutant  joined  hino. 

"Good-day,   htolhex  '   {Bttan  gjemo^  frattU^    is   the  comnMci 
gri.-eting  in  Conica),  said  the  adjutant,  holding  out  his  hand.     **  \\ 
a  long  time  since  I  last  saw  you-" 

"Good-day.  brother," 

'*  ]  came  to  greet  you  as  I  was  passing — you  and  niy  cousia  Pepa- 
We  have  had  a  long  tramp  to^ay ;  but  you  need  not  pity  us  if  we  A 
aie tired,  for  we  have  had  a  grand  'tike/     \Vc  have  jtist  caughl 
Gi&netto  Sanpiero." 

•*  Thank  Gcd  ! "  cried  Giuseppa.  "  He  stole  a  milcb  goat  from 
us  last  week."  ^ 

These  words  brought  comfort  to  G^tmha.  ^| 

"The  poor  devil  was  hungry,"  said  Maiieo. 

*'The  dog  fought  like  a  lion/'  the  adjutant  eontinued,  feeling 
nomewlut  inonificd-  "He  killed  one  of  my  voiHgmrs^  and,  nol 
satisfied  wiih  that,  he  broke  Coipoial  Cliardun'a  ami.  However, 
that  docs  not  much  matter,  for  hc*£  only  a  Frcnehouui.  ,  ,  ,  And 
afterwards  he  was  so  cleverly  hidden  that  tlic  devil  himself  would 
have  been  at  a  lo£»  to  find  hint.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  littloj 
cou«'ui,  FortunaiOj  I  should  never  have  been  abl<t  to  catch  him." 

"  Fortunato  ! "  cried  Mattco. 

"  Foriunalo  1 "  repeated  GJu3tppa_ 

•*  Vcfl ;  Gianetlo  was  hidden  under  that  pile  of  hay  (1<)WFn  thcr^l 
but  my  young  cousin  It^t  me  into  the  secret  And  I  wit]  toll  his 
uncle,  the  corporal,  so  that  he  may  send  him  a  handsome  present 
for  his  trouble.  His  name,  and  yours  too,  wiil  be  in  the  report  that 
1  s1ia}1  send  to  the  AdvocatI^(f(;nc^ul/'  ^k 

"  The  dc\-il  1 "  said  Malleo  in  a  low  tone.    They  bad  come  up  to" 
the  other  group.     Gianetio  was  already  lying  on  the  litter  ready  to 
start,     When  he  saw  Malteo  in  Gamba*^  company  lie  smiled  w-ith  a 
itUangc  expression.     Then  he  turned  towards  the  house  and  spit 
upon  the  tlireshold,  saying,  "  House  of  a  traitor  I " 

None  hut  a  man  whose  mind  was  made  up  for  death  would  have 
dared  apply  che  word  traitor  to  Fa]c^ne.  A  thrust  of  a  &tiletto<— 4 
good  iitioke  that  would  not  have  needed  repetition — would  have  at 
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onco  requited  the  ui«ull.  Ntn^crthelcta,  the  only  sign  Mattco  mode 
was  to  mite  hi*  hand  lo  his  fonjhcad  likt  one  lhundcr*truck, 

Pmtuiiato  had  gone  into  ihr-  hf>use  whrn  he  saw  his  fath^T  H<j 
CAiTLc  out  now  witti  a  howl  of  mtik  which  he  oITered  to  Giaiietio. 
The  boy  kept  his  eyes  dowti. 

"Au-ay  with  youT'  roared  the  otitlaw,  in  a  vxiice  of  thunder. 
Then,  turning  lo  one  of  the  vo/figeurs,  lie  said,  "  Comrade,  a  drop 
10  drink  I" 

The  soldier  gave  him  his  gourd,  and  the  buiidit  accepted  a 
draught  of  witcr  fr^in  a  man  with  whom  he  had  just  been  exchangiiig 
shots.  He  then  begged  that  his  hands  might  be  tied  across  hischcA 
instead  of  their  being  fastened  betiind  his  back. 

"  I  prefer/'  he  said,  "to  lie  at  my  ease." 

The  men  nude  haste  to  comply  with  his  wishct ;  the  adjutant 
^Yc  the  word  tg  start }  said  good-bye  to  Mitteo,  wlio  made  tw  reply  ^ 
&nd  the  paity  set  out  rapidly  cowards  the  pUin. 

Nearly  ten  minutes  wtmt  by  before  M;tttco  opened  Kin  mouth. 
The  boy  looked  :uixiou^ly  from  father  to  mother.  The  fjithct, 
leaning  on  hi^  gun,  eyed  him  with  an  expresion  of  conccntmtcd  fury. 

"  A  gcw)d  beginning  I  "  s.aid  Mattt^o  at  last,  in  a  vuic^E?  that  was 
calri,  but  seemed  lerribli?  to  those  who  untk^rstood  ihi-  man. 

*'  rather  I "  cried  the  boy,  coming  lowaids  him  with  lean  in  his 
eye«,  and  seeming  as  if  he  would  throw  hirnself  at  his  f^uher's  fecL 

But  Matteo  shculcd,  **  Away  with  you  !  '* 

And  the  cluld  stood  still,  sobbing,  some  pacc£  ^m  his  father. 

Giuseppa  came  near.  She  liad  just  noticed  the  watch-chain,  of 
which  one  end  hung  out  from  Fortunato's  shirl-fronL 

"  Who  gave  you  iliai  watch  ? "  she  asked  harshly. 

"  My  cousin,  the  adjutant." 

Falcone  seixed  the  watch,  f  ung  it  against  A  Stcne^  and  it  broke 
in  a  thousand  frjigiueiils. 

"  Wife^"  he  said,  '*  is  this  a  child  of  mine  ?  " 

Giuscppa's  broKTi  checks  flushed  a  brick-red  "What  axe  you 
to-y'if^^,  Matto  ?  And  da  you  remember  to  whom  yoti  are 
speaking  ?  " 

"This  boy,  at  any  rate,  ts  the  first  of  his  race  that  has  ever 
pU)Fcd  the  trutor." 

Fortumito's  sobs  came  thick  and  fasL  Falcone  held  him  with 
his  lynx  eye>  At  last  he  struck  the  ground  with  the  butt-enil  of  his 
gUD ;  then  he  flung  the  weapon  over  his  shoulder,  and  started  again 
for  the  mdquUi,  idling  lo  Forlunato  to  follow.    The  boy  obcj'cd, 

Gtuseppa  ran  after  Matico  and  caught  Inm  by  the  arm. 

"Youtoim  son,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  trembled^  "kUIic.  «^ 
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iixed  her  blade  eyes  on  her  husbaiid'Sf  as  if  &1>£  iitiuld  read 
souL 

"  L«  mc  bft"  Maiteo  onSTrercd,    "  Vm  hw  fiuher." 

Giuscppa  kis^  her  child,  and  went  bade,  oying,  into  the 
cotugc,  5hi:  thrc^v  hcnclf  on  her  knees  before  a  picture  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  prayed  ren-enUy,  Meaniime  Falcone  had 
vralkcd  a  couple  of  huiidrud  jmccs  along  i!ic  path,  not  pau^n^  lUI  he 
tiad  rc:=ichcd  a  ddl-     Into  tht»  lie  ircm  d</HTU 

He  aoundcd  the  gToond  with  ihc  l>utt  of  His  guoj  finding  it  scfl 
and  easy  to  djg^  and  he  thought  tTic  spot  suited  to  hLs  purpose* 

"  Fortunftto,  go  over  to  that  big  stone  " 

The  boy  did  as  he  wils  told,  and  then  knelt  down. 

"  S»y  your  prayers." 

"  Fathn-,  father,  don'l  kill  mc  t* 

*'  Say  your  prayers,"  Malteo  repeait-d.  v,\  a  terrible  Icnc. 

SliitlcTing  and  sobbing,  ilic  chiJd  ssid  the  Paternoster  and  tha 
Creed.  Vf\i\\  a  loud  voioe^  the  father  said  "  Amen  "  at  the  cod  ot 
each. 

"Arc  those  all  the  prayers  you  know?" 

"  Father,  1  know  the  Ave  Maria  too^  and  the  Litany  m; 
taught  mc," 

'*  It's  a  long  Litany.    Never  mind-" 

The  boy  rini»hed  it  in  a  failing  vdce, 

'*  Have  you  done } " 

"  Oh,  father  1    Have  pity  1     Forgive  me !    I  wwi't  do  it  again ! 
ni  beg  my  uncle,  the  corporal,  so  hard  for  Gianctto  that   hdi  i 
himofri  * 

He  Vp-as  still  speaking  when  Maltco  put  hia  gun  on  fuU-cuck  and' 
look  aim,  sayuii^,  "God  forgive  ycu  t" 

The  child  made  a  desperate  effort  to  jump  up  and  throw  luiusetf 
at  his  father's  knees,  but  he  hod  not  lime  to  do  it,  Mattco  (xicdt 
and  Foriunato  f^-ll  stark  deat}.  . 

Without  irasting  a  glance  at  the  corpse,  Matteo  wr?nt  towards  his 
house  10  fetch  a  ?ipade  tn  bury  his  son.  He  Ktd  iiof  gone  (so-  whan 
he  met  Giuscppa»  vrho  hurried  to  ihe  spot  in  terror,  harji^  heard  the 
shot. 

"What  have  you  done?"  she  cried- 

"Justice!" 

"UlKTcUhe?" 

"  In  ihc  del!.  I'm  going  tO  btiry  him.  He  died  like  a  CbritlJan, 
rU  have  a  Maw  said  for  him>  Tell  my  son-in-law,  Tiodoro  Ifionch^ 
to  come  and  li™  in  our  house." 


1 
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BATH,  which  already  owed  so  much  to  famous  writers  ow« 
even  more  to  "Boa,"  the  genial  author  of "  Pickwick  " — a  book 
which  has  so  much  increased  the  gaiety  of  the  nation.  The  sccnei 
St  the  old  cit/  are  more  minuie  and  vivid  tlmn  any  yec  ofTcred.  But 
if  it  owed  much  [o"Do£,"it  repaid  him  by  furnishing  bim  with  a  namo 
for  hlfi  book  which  h^s  gene  orer  the  world  Ev^-ihing  ubout  tbU 
name  will  be  totcrcning  ;  And  It  i^  not  gcncnlly  known  when  and 
how  "  Boa  "  obuincd  it. 

There  was  a  smnll  hamlet  some  few  xrC\\tt  from  B.ith  and  97  from 
l/>ndon — which  is  106  mile?  away  from  Bath — bearing  the  name  of 
''Pickwick/*  The  Bath  coach,  by  the  way,  started  from  ihc  While 
Hoise  Mlari,  Piccadilly,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  and  took 
Jusltwdve  hours  for  the  journey.  Now  it  is  made  by  the  Great  Western 
in  two !  Here  many  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  story,  was  "Pick- 
wick House,  the  seat  of  C  N.  Loscnnibei  E^q,,"  and  also  '*  Pickwick 
Lodge,"  where  dwelt  Captain  Fcntoii.  '*  Boz*'  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  such  places,  but  all  the  same  they  ir>directly  ftimished  htm  with  the 
name.  A  maiRoach  guard  foundan  infant  on  the  road  in  this  place, 
andgATC  itlhe  name  of  "Pickwck."  The  word  "  Pickwick "  contains 
the  common  terminal "  wick,"  ait  in  "  \Varwick  " :  an  affix  which  means 
ft  TiBa^  or  hamlet  of  some  kind*  Pickwick,  however,  has  long  since 
dififtppeared  ^om  the  face  of  ihe  map.  Probably  after  the  yeaf  1337 
folk  did  not  relish  dating  their  letters  from  a  spot  of  »uch  humorous 
nicmorics. 

This  foundling,  Elcawv  Pickwick,  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
coaching  hotel,  the  White  Ilati,  devoted  himself  lo  the  horse  and 
coaching  husines*,  and  at  the  time  of  "Box's"  or  Mr  Pickwick's 
visit,  his  grandson,  \f  ose^  wis  the  actual  proprietor  of  the  eoadiea  on 
the  road-  "  The  name,"  said  Sam,  "  is  not  only  doivn  on  the  ^-ay-bill, 
sir,  but  they've  painted  ^nin  on  ^em  on  the  door  of  liic  coach."  As 
Sam  spoke,  he  pointed  to  that  part  of  the  door  on  which  the  pro- 
prietor's name  usually  appears,  and  there  sure  enough,  in  gilt  letters 
of  ft  goodiy  siie*  was  the  magic  name  of  PtCKWicx.    "  Dear  mci"  said 
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Mr  Pickwick,  quite  suggcrcd  by  the  c<»nddc»ci:;  "  what  a  very  cacm- 
ordLnAiy ttiing  \"  "  Vcs;  but thnt ain't all,"said Sun, again  directing 
bis  nusicr's  attention  lo  the  cgoch^or.  "  Not  content  with  wnurr 
up  Fickifnck,  they  put  '  &I<^scs '  oTorc  it,  which  I  calU  iidding  iiiAull 
to  injuiy,"  "Il's  odd  enough,  certainly,"  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick.  It 
oiay  be  noted  here  what  an  ait  of  reality  thb  impana*  ukI  bow 
unlikely  wo  should  bo  to  lind  Buch  a  couch  in  a  modom  novcL 
When  he  wu  casting  about  for  a  good  lutme  rot  hn  renturc,  it 
recurred  lo  him  us  tiaving  a  quaint  oddity  ard  uncanninc^s.  And 
thui  it  tfi  Ouil  we  owe  to  Ualh,  An<l  In  Ibuh  only,  this;  rclrhratcd 
name.  Many  yeara  ago,  a  Mr,  Pickwick  actually  changed  his  name 
by  public  adveni.icment.  This  ordinary  event  caused  quite  a  public 
scnKitton.  The  owner  vf^s  reminded  that  it  was  an  old  and 
honoumblc  name— coming  origiDally  fiom  finite  tv/tf— and  it  wai 
ir^  Count  Smorltork  who  &uggciited  tbii  dcrivAtioin 

In  the  course  of  his  story,  our  author  having  thu.s  to  take  Mr. 
Pickwick  down  to  Bath,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  fact  thai  his 
hero  was  transported  by  a  coach  bearing  his  own  name  on  the  door 
must  have  seemed  odd  to  many  of  his  readers,  or  possibly  to  tbe 
coach  proprietor  himself.  He  saw,  too,  an  opening  for  some  food- 
humourcd  fun,  and  accordingly  mide  Sam  call  his  master's  attention 
to  the  matter.  No  city  tias  had  its  sodety  and  manners  sketched 
by  such  eminent  pens  as  lias  Daih — SmoUcit,  Miss  Bume)'»  Mbs 
Aufateu,  and  ''  Bg£  "  have  all  dcaoibcd  i[,  Tl^  old  «'alb  arkd  bouxs 
are  ihu^  made  to  live.  "  Boe  "  lias  given  one  of  the  moat  vivid  and 
vivadous  pictures  of  its  expiring  glories  in  the  thirties,  ^hcn  there 
were  still  ^^M.C.s,"  routs,  assemblies,  and  sedans.  His  own  CGt> 
nection  widi  tlie  pbce  \%  personal,  and  a  very  inler^ting  oi>c«  Hi 
was  there  in  1835  on  elecilon  bufiine»,  hurrying  after  Lord  Johtt 
RrssHl,  all  over  the  country^  to  repcrt  his  sjH-eclie*— a  young  fellow 
of  three-an<l-twei^ty,  full  of  "dash/'  "go.''  and  readiness  of  m^ouitw, 
of  immense  energy  and  carelessness  of  fatigue,  ready  to  go  anywhoe 
and  do  anything.  ^Vlulo  thus  engaged  on  serious  busine^  he  kqX 
his  eyes  wide  open,  took  in  all  the  humours  of  Bath  and  noted  then 
in  hift  memory,  though  he  made  no  use  of  thii  till  more  chan  t^o 
years  later,  when  he  was  well  on  into  "Pickwick."  Indeed,  ill 
"  I'lckwick "  Is  full  of  his  own  peisonal  adventurer  at  tins  timet  Bath 
and  Ip»wic]i  particularly  contributing  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
book. 

Entering  an  old  city  by  night  Ica^'esacuTious  romantic  imprenicn, 
and  few  old  cities  gain  so  much  as  Bath  by  this  mode  of  approacb. 
Tile  shadowy  houses  Iia\'e  a  monumental  air;  the  fine  Streets  wbidt 
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«c  mostJy  asct'tid  show  a  mj^stcrj",  especially  as  wc  fiit  by  the  open 
square^  under  the  great  black  Abbe)\  which  seems  a  beetling  roc1c< 
Tlib  old  Bath  mysicriousnes*  stems  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  £umcy, 
JoUn»Qti,  GolO^mith,  Wilkc?s,  Quin,  Thmfc,  Mr  Pickwick,  and  downs 
more.  Fiishion  and  gentility  hovtrr  round  its  ntatcly  homes.  The 
ranulc,  NoTtli  and  South,  arid  what  adjoins  the  Parade,  Pk-rrepoint 
StTCCtt  of  quaint  aspect,  inspire  a  sort  of  awo.  The  Pamdc  !  ^Vha£ 
an  antique  twamg  about  the  name  !  And  there  it  ii: :  u  genuine  thm& 
and  t^nite  leady  Tor  company,  with  its  capacious  wcllfla^ed 
pronK^nadc,  Nothing,  too,  rouses  such  ideas  of  slate  and  dignity  ax 
the  I^alladian  Circus,  There  is  a  tone  of  mournful  grandeur  about 
it — something  forlorn.  Had  it,  in  some  fr&vk  of  fashion,  been  aTjan- 
doncd  and  suffered,  for  a  time  at  least,  lo  go  to  negleoi  and  be 
somewhat  overgrown  with  moss  and  foliage,  U  would  pass  for  some 
grand  Rotnan  ruin.  There  is  a  solemn  greyish  gloom  abOLii  it;  the 
grass  in  the  enclosure  is  irmk,  long,  and  deep  green, 

Pulleney  Street,  loo :  what  a  state  and  notuluy  there  i»  about  it  1 
So  wide  and  so  ftpacious ;  tie  houses  with  an  air  of  grand  solidity 
— no  canings  or  frittering  work,  but  relying  on  their  fine  lines 
and  pro]iorti^n.  To  lodge  theie  i^an  education,  fuid  ttic  impression 
rsmniins  with  one  ui  ofa  sense  of  pergonal  dignity  from  dwelling  in 
auch  large  and  lofty  chambers,  grandly  laid  out  with  noble  stairs  and 
the  like^  The  builders  in  this  fine  city  would  seem  to  hftvc  been 
bora  architecta ;  nearly  all  the  houses  have  claims  lo  diBtinction,  each 
has  an  evpretsion  and  feeling  of  its  own.  The  mellow  bUckcncd  or 
lu^nmed  tint  adds  lo  the  effect.     The  mouldings  are  full  of  reserve, 

chastened— suited  exactly  to  the  maierial.     There  i^  somethingj 

I,  very  stately  about  Laura  Place,  which  opens  on  it. 

From  this  point  of  view,  Baih  is  a  far  more  mtcrcjsting  city  than 
Edinburgh,*  Mr.  Peach  has  written  two  most  interesting  little 
<|uartoson  the ''Historic  Houses  of  Bath";  and  Mr.  Mcehan,  a 
ncll  read  bookseller,  has  compiled  an  admirable  band  list  or  guide 
to  these  notable  residences. 

1  don't  know  anything  more  stmnge  and  agreeable  than  the 
feeling  of  promenading  these  Parades,  North  and  South — a  feeling 
compounded  of  awe,  reverence,  and  exciting  iineresL  The  tranquU 
repose  and  dignity  of  ttiL^-sc  low,  solid  houses,  the  broad  flagged 
rromenadc,  the  unmisti-ikablc  air  of  old  fashion,  the  sort  of  reality 
and  sclfpciiuaiion  that  they  might  in  a  momenl  be  re-pcoplcd  with 

■  Mf.  T.  Sturgc  ColtcrcU  h«s  preparer)  a  aingiibrly  Int^roltng  imp  of  Bath, 
J  la  which  «U  the  spoit  bonouTcO  by  the  leddcnec  of  fAinaui  vliltoi^  uc  marked 
I  dowD.     It  i>  T«f7  tttraordioAfy  the  number  »nd  dtltiBction  of  th«M  persofi«gci. 
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ftU  these  ecoincnt  pcnom-^cnuch  as  '*  Boz  "  called  up  the  ghoits  of 
the  old  imul-cOQcii  passengers  in  his  telling  ^KMt  story^tbc  sombte 
grey  of  the  walls  ^^  bri^tness  of  ilie  windows :  thcseelemcnts  ioin 
to  leave  an  extraordinary  unpresMon.  Tbc  houses  on  these  Puades 
ai«  clumiiing  from  thcii  «?lid  propociions^  adapCcdp  is  it  wcrct  to  the 
breadth  of  the  Parade.  I  always  auLuins  Uieir  coaiijaci,  cxKoprcsscd, 
uiipre(cfidmg,fctaubata;itial  build,  rccallingthc  old  Bruges  numstoni. 
Execrable,  by  ihc  wAy,  arc  the  modem  attcmj>ta  seen  side  by  &ulc — 
fccblc  And  incapobtc^  not  attcmpliog  any  eacpmaion  at  all ;  0x09- 
ordinary  are  tho  bdpletsness  and  lack  oF  purpose  vhieh  we  ilnd  in 
our  modern  times.  There  \%  a  row  of  meagre  tenements  be«ide  tlie 
Abbey — attempts  at  pinnacled  gAblea — which  it  isasorrovHul  thing  to 
lock  on,  HO  cheap  and  starved  is  iL  Even  the  newer  shops  in  |iaces 
like  Kilsom  Street,  with  noihins  u>  do  but  to  copy  whut  u  before 
them,  »bow  the  same  pUtiiudc  Here  and  there  you  arc  constancy 
coming  upon  one  of  thc^*  beautifully  designed  old  numaoos 
pteously  diij^uiaed,  cat  up  in  iwo  or  three  it  may  be^  or  the  tows 
portion  fashioned  into  a  shop.  These  hate  been  well  described  by 
Mr,  Peach. 

No  group  nf  aichicectunl  objects  is  more  effective  or  touches  one 
more  neaily  than  the  buildings  gathered  round  the  Baths.  Thm 
is  something  quaint  and  old  la&hioned  in  the  arrangement,  and  I  m 
nc^er  tired  oE  coming  back  to  the  pretty  open  colonnade,  the  &ded 
yeE  dignifled  Pump-room,  with  the  ambiilous  hotel  and  the  soleon 
Abbey  rising  solemnly  buhind.  Then  there  is  the  ddaghtfol 
Promenade  opposite,  under  t!u;  aic^do--^  f;eikuinc  bit  of  old  fashlOD 
— under  whose  aidics  the  CAptlcious  Fajkiiy  Biuney  often  stTDUed 
Ever^ihing  about  this  latter  conglomcntion — the  ihapc  of  the 
ground,  and  even  the  oldi^  portion  of  the  munidpd  buildings  wilh 
iheir  elegant  decora tionttp  sculpiured  garlands,  &e.—  bespeak  tbc 
iniluvncc  of  the  graceful  Adam,  whoee  pujnl  or  imitator  Mr.  Bsldwia 
may  have  been, 

*^Hcii'i''  description  of  the  tarnished  Pumproom  answers  to  what 
is  seen  now.  save  as  to  the  tone  of  ihe  dccomticns.  I  say  «  Boi'*," 
for  Pickwick,  ii  should  be  recollected,  was  notachMlLy  acknowledged 
by  the  iiuthor  under  his  proper  name.  It  was  thouf<ltt  that  the 
well  known  and  popular  "  Bo£  "  of  the  "  Sketches  "  would  attract  br 
more  than  the  obscun^Cp  Dickens^  Now  "Boi *'  and  the  Sketches  harQ 
receded  and  are  little  thouf;ht  of.  *'  Bo£"  and  Pickwick  go  far  better 
together  than  do  Dickens  and  Pickividc.  There  is  an  old-fushioncd 
solemnity  ovei  this  Pumjj-rooin  whtdi  speaks  of  Uie  classical  Utfe 
over  a  hundred  years  aga    \  How  t]itaint  and  suitable  is  tbc  in- 
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scnption  "A/JiOTov  /uV  tlup  in  the  faded  gilt  chiroctcts.  It  \% 
exactly  suited — as  to  proporticnf — to  Us  place.  Within  tt  is  one 
fiUtely  chamber,  net  altered  a  bit  since  the  day,  fifty-three  year*  agcv 
thnt  "  Bc2  strolled  in  and  wrote  his  description.  A«  I  eat  with  a 
friend  bc^c  mc  in  the  nei*"ly  finished  ooncert-rooni,  vrhich  is  in  happy 
keeping.  1  allied  up  the  old  genial  Pickviclc  promenading  about 
under  ^le  direction  of  Bantam,  M.C.,  and  the  genial  tone  of  the 
old  gaiety  and  good  spirits.  There  is  still  to  be  seen  the  ugly 
Tompion  clock  (TompJon  was  a  maker  of  celebritj")  and  the  statue 
of  Nabh,  M.C,  in  his  nich?,  and  the  inscriptions,  and  the  visitor*' 
book,  iind  the  bar  ^^-ith  the  tow  of  glasses. 

This  "Tompion  Clock,"  which  is  carefully  noted  by  ^*Boi£,"  sccmi 
to  have  been  always  regarded  as  a  sort  of  monument.  It  is  like  an 
Oi'cr^wn  eight-day  dock,  wiihcut  any  adornment  and  plain  to  a 
degree— no  doubt  rdying  upon  its  Tompion  works.  It  is  in  cacactly 
the  same  pl^cc  aa  it  was  sixty  years  ago,  and  goes  with  the  old 
Tcgulaiity.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  it  stands  where  it  did  a  hundred 
years  ago— in  the  old  rccc^  by  Nash's  statue  and  inscription,  and 
was  no  doubt  ordered  xx  the  opening  of  the  rooms.  In  an  old 
account  of  Bath,  a!  the  opening  of  the  century,  allenilon  is  called  to 
the  Tompion  clock  with  a  sort  of  pride,  I  thought  T  lad  done  wiih 
this  eternal  "Tompion  Clock'*  in  these  quotations;  but,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  came  on  it  once  more  in  Brayley's  large  collection ; 
••The  Clock  by  Tompion,  &c-"  Neither  is  it  passed  ovcrin  the  mote 
modem  guide-books. 

The  steep  and  shadowy  Gay  Stieet,  which  leads  up  to  the  inviting 
Crescent  and  the  more  sombre  Queen  Square,  affects  one  curiously. 
Ascending,  we  see  on  the  left  a  modest,  compact-looking  mansion-- the 
Bath  houses  are  rarely  more  than  two  or  three  stories  high— and  theonly 
one  in  the  street  that  displays  sculptured  decorations.  There  lived  and 
died  Mrs.  Pioui.  The  Johnsonian  must  look  on  it  vi-iUi  reference  and 
even  with  awe;  foraperfeci  tide  of  incidents  and  associations  rushes 
on  Iiim  at  the  ninie,  calling  up  the  quick  and  sparkling  vitality  oi  the 
mercurial  lady.  Now  it  seems  but  her  mau^deuin  j  and  lower  down 
at  the  comer,  on  llie  other  side,  we  come  upon  another  brJIliaut 
woman*5  home,  with  stone  bow  windows— introduced,  I  fincy,  at 
a  later  period.  Fanny  Bumey  was  a  delightful  creature,  full  of  the 
irue  comedy  vein,  and  many  of  her  scenes  are  more  sparkling  thui 
Bosweirs.  Well,  here  she  lived  in  her  heyday,  and  before  her 
disastrous  "  come  down  " — her  marriage,  which  was  foo1i&h  as  that  of 
her  friend.  It  may  be  said  that  all  the  buildings  in  Bath  arc  placed 
most  judiciously.    We  come  on  them  unexpectedly,  arvd  find  them 
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)iut  when  tbey  ought  to  be.  Cacb  bas  its  tone  and  fitting  abM^ 
ftpbere.  Hov  ddighiful  to  find  ouradvcs  stumbling,  ^  it  were,  on 
the  gr^nd  Circus,  with  tu  loLemR  ami  statel)^  buildings,  which  coi»- 
truts  so  wdl  with  the  bright  open  gaiety  of  tbc  Cremnt  1  1  like 
this  Roman  gloom  of  Uic  Circus,  it^  compiratiiix  desolation  ukd 
Milcmn  old  fa^hjon. 

The  old  A^ocmbl/  Roosu  is  close  to  the  Circu^  between  AUied 
Street  and  Bennett  Street— a  stately,  dignified  ptie,  ia  the  best 
c^usicftl  ctyle  of  B»th.  One  looks  on  It  with  «  GO«i  of  mysecrioits 
rtvercnce^  and  it  seems  dmrged  with  all  sorts  oT  m«moricsB  of  dd 
bygonestal^;  for  hither  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  Bath  used  to  tmke 
its  way  of  AAScmUy  nights.  Many  years  ago  there  wai  here  giv«n  a 
morning  concert  to  which  I  found  idy  way,  mainly  for  Ui«  porpoce 
of  cfttiing  up  ghostly  memories  of  tbc  Thnlcs,  and  Doctor  Johnaao, 
and  Miss  Bunicy,  and,  above  all,  of  Mr.  Pickirick.  Thoagh  the 
mu^c  was  the  immoftal  **  Passion  "  of  Bach,  my  eyes  were  tnvetlinfl 
all  the  while  from  one  piece  of  faded  dccoiation  to  another.  "Bot* 
na-cr  fails  to  secure  the  tone  of  any  strange  place  he  Is  descrilMi^ 
We  all,  for  instarcc,  hnrc  that  pl(ra.^cd  elated  fceliog  on  the  fint 
morning  after  our  arrival  over  night  at  a  new  place — the  gcnenl 
bngbmcssj  surprise,  ajjd^r  of  novelty.  \\t  arc  irilling  to  be  pleased 
with  everything,  and  pass  from  object  to  object  wiiti  cDJoytnoiL 
Nnw,  all  ihi>t  is  ditTicult  to  seuc  or  describe.  "Boz/'doos  not  do  the 
laiier,  but  he  conveys  ii  perfectly.  We  see  tbc  new  arrivals  seated 
at  breokfdst,  the  entrance  of  tlic  Dowlcrs  with  the  M.C-t  and 
party  setting  off  to  sec  the  ■■  lions,"  the  securing  tickets  for 
Assembly,  the  writing  down  their  no^nes  in  "  the  book,"  Sam  sent 
specially  to  Queen  Square,  and  so  on.  All  which  ts  very  cahilarat' 
ing,  and  reveali  one^s  ovn  feeling  on  such  an  occa^on.  The  Pujikk 
rnom  books  are  formcilly  mentioned  in  the  rpgriUlions. 

We  see  the  Assembly  Rooms  in  Phiz's  plate,  with  its  huge  and 
elaborately  framed  oval  mirrors  and  chanddiers.  The  danong-rooni 
'tt'as  set  round  with  raised  benches,  af^er  the  pattern  of  Rldotto 
rooms  abroad ;  there  were  cardrooms  and  tea-rooms.  We  note  tbe 
sort  cf  Adam  or  Chippendale  chair  on  which  the  whiu  dowager  b 
fiitting  with  her  back  to  us. 

Considering  that  the  rules  of  dress  were  so  strict,  pumps  and 
silk  stockings  being  of  necessity,  we  may  wonder  how  it  vras  that  the 
Preiideni  of  the  Pickwick  Club  v,-as  admitted  in  his  morning  dr«s5, 
his  kerseymere  lights,  white  waistcoat,  and  black  gaiters.  He  ncvtt 
changed  hb  dress  for  o'ening  parties,  save  on  one  occasion.  So 
accurate  is  the  picture  ttiai  speculation  arises  whether   Phii  weiA 
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$pedaUy  t9  Bath  U>  make  lits  sketches  \  fur  ihc  idc^  caught  fti  Oic 
nio^l  [Krfcct  w«y  the  whole  Um  of  a  Bath  .XsMrmbly,  And  he  could  not 
lure  obtained  tJiia  from  dcacriplions  by  others.  So*  l<x>,  with  his 
picture  of  the  Oc&cent  in  ^f^.  Winkle's  etcapade.  \x  will  be  Km«ni- 
bcr^'d  ihat  "  Boa"  was  rather  particular  about  this  picture,  and  sug- 
gciilrdsome  minute  alCerationB.  Mr.  I^'ckwlck's  costume  w'3«  cerlainly 
in  dHianc«  of  all  rules  and  regulations.  It  Is  kid  down  in  the  regu- 
lations of  Mr.  Tyson,  M.C.,  that '' no  gentleman  in  boots  or  half-boots 
be  adautted  into  the  rooms  on  ball  nights  or  card  nights/'  Half- 
boo:5vrould  ccruinly  a[>i)!y  to  Mr.  Pickwick  s  gaiien.  Bitntain  the 
M.C,  or  ^'  the  Grand  Nfa^tcr ''  as  *'  Boa  *'  oddly  calls  him,  vas  drawn 
totn  life  from  an  eccentric  functionary  lumed  Jerv-ois.  I  have  never 
beea  ^nite  able  to  understand  his  odd  h>'pDtbe5i5  about  Mr  Pickwick 
bdng  Ae  gcntlciDaii  who  hod  the  isuters  botiled  and  sent  10  Claph^tm. 
But  how  chainctcriitic  the  dialogue  on  the  occasion  !  It  will  be  M^eii 
that  this  MX.  cannot  credit  the  notion  of  anyone  of  such  importance 
41s  Mr,  Pickwick  ncvci  luvini;  " b<in  in  Bu^i/t"  Hi^  luUictoos  itn^ 
abaufd,  "  Not  bad— not  bad  !  Good—good.  He,  he,  jc-uujkjib1e  I 
showed  how  it  atruek  htm.  A  mmi  of  £uch  a  position  too  ;  it  wa» 
incredible.  \Viihadellghlfolconvi<iionofthisihecry,hc began:  "Iti* 
long — vtry  /^tg,  Mr,  Pickwick,  stnct  you  dronk  t/u  wafers — it  jippenn 
nn  age."  Mr,  Pickwick  proteiied  that  it  was  certainly  long  tinoc  h*j 
had  drunk  the  vatas,  and  his  proof  wa^  that  he  had  never  been  in 
Bath  in  his  Ufel  After  a  momcnt'ii  reflection  the  M.C  saw  the 
solution.  ''Oh,  I  see;  yes,  ycs;good»  good;  better  and  better. 
Vou  are  the  gentleman  residing  on  Clapl>am  Green  who  lost  the 
use  of  your  limbs  from  imprudently  taking  cold  aJUr  fort  wine^  who 
could  not  be  moved  in  consequence  of  acute  stiiTering,  and  w!io  liad 
the  water  from  the  King's  Bath  bottled  at  103  degrees  and  sent  bj 
waggon  to  his  bedroom  in  Ioiat,  where  he  bathed,  sneezed,  an<t 
same  day  recovered."  This  aniuxing  concatenation  is,  besides  an 
admirable  and  very  minute  stroke  of  character,  and  the  frivolous 
M.C-  it  brought  before  us  perfectly.' 

What  a  capital  touch  is  that  when  he  saw  young  Lord  Muianhead 
approaching.  ^'Hush  J  draw  a  litile  ncirer,  Mr,  Pickwick.  Vou  seo 
that  splendidly  dressed  young  man  coming  this  way— the  richest 
)^ung  man  ia  Batli  ?  ^ 

"  You  don't  4ay  so !"  said  Mr,  Pickwick, 

*'  Yes,yoi/lt  heur  hii  voiei  I'm  a  rrutmeHtt  Mr.  PiJtfti^Ji.  H^U  tftah 
to  me."    Particular  awe  and  reverence  could  not  be  better  expressed. 

■  Mr.  BftUtftni  Mvld  fiu>V  well  afTord  to  drc<i  da  lilBJiomiljF  ai  be  b  3«« 
scfibed :  hU  fecv,  coUceticKu,  kt.,  oune  to  %>x  or  tcvcn  bandrcd  a  ycu. 

vcu  ca^xxxtv.    VKX  3009^  UVk 
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It  b  orriotu  heir  icctiraus  Jie  young  fdlow  w&s  in  all  hU  deu^ 
He  dcaoibcs  the  ball  as  be^ning  at  ''[>r«:isely  tipcnly  mtmires 
belbrc  eight  o'doclc]";  and  according  lo  the  old  rules  it  had  to  begin 
as  soon  sAer  seven  tu  in»  poadUe.  *'StJiy  in  the  tea-room  ukd 
uke  )'our  ai;q>enn'crth  " — Mr.  Dowler's  advice— was  after  a  regulation 
"  i)iat  evetTOoe  admitted  to  the  tearooms  on  dress  nights  shxll  pij 
6if.  lor  tea," 

The  MX/s  vi:(h  to  Mt-  Pickwick  wa*  a  real  carrying  out  tb* 
S|»nt  of  the  regulations,  In  which  tt  was  requested  that  "  all  stnngcn 
viU  give  the  ^^C  an  opponunicyof  being  introduced  to  tliem  bt^^rv 
thc^  thciit«ch'c«  arc  cititlcd  to  tlut  attention  and  respect-" 

'*Tli«|bftll  nights  in  Ba-aih," mid  Mr.  Bantam,  ''arc  DUTmeoti 
;in&tchcd  intm  Poradiftc,  rendered  bewitching  by  music,  beaoiv, 
cli^ance,  fashion,  eti<iu«tie^  and— ond-^abovo  all,  hy  the  absence  of 
tradespeople,  nho  arc  quite  inconsistent  with  Far&di9e^  uid  who  h»»v 
an  amat^mation  of  thcm*elve«  at  the  Guildhall  every  lortnight, 
which  is,  to  say  the  least,  remafkaUc.  Good-bye,  gnod-bye  ;"  ar4 
protc^ing  aH  ihe  wAy  downstairs  that  he  wts  most  ftaiiiUiad  nA 
most  dclighlcd  atid  motf  o\'cnJOwered  and  moat  flattered,  Ar^^ 
Cyrtis  Bantam,  M.C.,  stepped  Into  a  very  clcgint  chaHot  tliat  waited 
at  the  door,  and  rattlcJ  off,    A  perfect  and  spitiled  d^^scriptioo  of  this 

airy  fribble.    One  littJe  touch  alone  is^^f  //^  and  needed • 

are  quite  inconsistent  with  Paradise.'' 

Wc  1^1  feci  an  interest  in  ttiat  capital  character,  Mr.  Dowlcr, 
1  always  luspecuo  have  been  lightly  sketched  from  "Bojr's''  then 
friend,  the  lute  John  For*tc-r.    iM  course,  at  the  lime  he  had  rw*  )tt 

thoroaghlybccomcacquainU?dwithlhc  critic's  mhcT  despotic  fashions 
and  looked  on  Mm  rather  a!i  an  tnl!uential  pslron,  with  whom  he  irooU 
hardly  venture  to  lAkc  such  a  liberty.  Siill,  the  likeness  b  ckUx- 
urdltiaiy-  John  I-~oT?Jtcr  was  a  true  and  faat  friend  to  all  irho  had  the  ^ 
tiappiiieu  of  being  hb  friendH ;  tut  hia  methods  were  ihusc  of  W*  fl 
Dowler,  who  docs  everything  as  John  For*tcr  would  lia^  e  done  h, 
*'  Are  you  going  to  Batli  ?  "  he  atked  at  the  eoach  offices.  **  ]  au^ 
%\t"  MidMr.  PiclEwirlf.  "  Ai>d  iheie  other  gentlemen  ?"  "TTict  arc 
going  also,"  «ld  Mr.  Mrkwiol'.  "Ill  be  dAmnH  if  ymiVegoir^ 
inside,"  said  the  strange  man.  "*  ^fol  ail  cf  tis,"  said  J\t.  Pickiric'^. 
•'  No,  not  all  of  you,  Tvc  lakcn  two  places.  If  they  try  to  squee.'^ 
six  people  into  this  infernal  box  that  only  holds  four.  I'll  take  a  po<; 
chaise  and  bring  an  action.  Tve  paid  my  fare.  It  ft'on'i  do^  &'c' 
Kxaetly  like  him  was  his  warm  patronage  of  Mr.  Pickvick  ai  Bath,  his 
at  once  bringing  the  M.C.  *' Bantam,"  said  Mr.  Dopier,  *'Alr.  pjci- 
wick  md  his  friends  are  strangers.     They  mua  put  their  namtS 
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down.  Whirls  the  b^ok  ?  "  Hc«  Forstcr  ipse  loquUur.  Tlie  M.C. 
medcly  declared  it  should  be  ronhcoming ;  on  which  Dcnhlcr  engaged 
to  bring  his  friends  lo  the  Pump-room,  "ThisisalongcalL  It's 
lime  to  go,  I  shall  be  here  in  an  hour,  Come*"  Like  l-'orslCT, 
Dowlcr  had  an  amiable,  gonlle  wife.  At  the  ball  or  assembly  we  hear 
him  :  " '  Anybody  liert  ? '  in^iuinxl  Mr,  Dowltir  siapkiously." 

Bui  what  moat  realises  the  good  but  Impetuous  For^lct  is  Dowtct'a 
speech  at  the  Assembly  Roams,  **Takc  your  sispcnn'onh,  'J'hcy 
Uy  on  hot  «Atcr  and  coll  it  tcx  Druik  it/  said  Mr.  Dowkr  in  « 
loud  voice,  directing  Mr,  IHckwi^k^  Thia  t\-as  cxactty  the  deceased 
critic^ — "  directing  "  was  hU  way, 

I  have  ofttn  wondt^red  vrhy  I*hii  and  ht«  coadjutor  did  not 
choose  for  a  subject  the  scene  of  "the  swirry."  The  inimitable 
figures  of  Tuckle,  AVhiffers,  and  Fred — the  affected  gentleman  in 
blue— and  Mr<  SmAjker  himself  would  have  come  out  in  a  racj 
fashioiL  But  the  truth  is  nothing  could  have  been  more  jttdicious 
and  more  practical  than  the  selection  made,  the  subjects  bong 
confined  to  the  strict  business  of  the  story.  Other  artists  have  tried 
th«ir  hand  on  these  tempting  pas»gC5»  but  Eomchon'  alwa}-s  with  BO 
IndiJTerent  success.    They  are  too  episodical. 

Nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  genuine  Pickwicltians  than  to 
find  hov  all  these  old  memories  of  the  book  are  fondly  cherished  in 
the  good  ciiy.  All  the  PickwEckbn  localities  are  Identified,  and  the 
inhabitants  arc  eager  in  c^x^ry  imy  to  mainiain  that  Mr.  Hclcwick 
belong  Id  ihcm,  *nd  hnd  been  with  ihcmn  \Vc  *Jiould  have  had  his 
room  in  the  White  Hart  pointed  out,  and  it  would  have  been  "slept 
in  °  by  Amencans  and  others,  had  it  still  been  left  to  stand.  Not  lon^ 
atrce  the  writer  went  to  the  good  old  cit/  for  the  picannt  duty  of 
■*  preaching  PicUwricle,"  as  lie  has  done  In  many  places.  There  it  an 
antiqiae  building  or  temple  not  &r  from  the  Parade,  where  an  dd 
sociely  of  the  place — the  Bath  Literary  and  Sdentifir  Institute — holds 
its  meetings,  and  here  to  a  crowded  gatlierint,',  under  ihe  presidency 
of  Mr.  Austin  King,  the  subject  vas  gone  into.  It  was  delightful  for 
the  Rdtwickian  stranger  to  mL-et  soappreciativcarcsponse,and  many 
curious  details  were  mentioned.  At  thecloae— suchis  ihcfoTceof 
the  dchirion — we  were  all  discussing  Mr.  I^cXwick  and  his  moi'e- 
ments  here  and  tliere,  with  the  same  e&nvtdicn  as  ire  should  have 
had  in  the  ease  of  Miss  Bumey,  or  Mrs-  Pioiii,  or  Df.  Johnsr 

The  whole  atmrsphcrc  was  congenial^  snd  tl.ere  iia* 
world,  old-fashioned  air  over  the  rooms.     It  vas  deli^ 
talking  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  Bath  adventures  in  Bath. 
Nor  is  tlicre  anything  unreasonably  bntastkal  i 
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tioiu.  Bmloin  Imd,  as  we  Icnov,  iti  Sl  James's  Sciuaitt — that  very 
eSectire  enclosure,  with  its  aolcnm  bouses  and  rich  deep  greenery,  tim 
recall  our  oitn  FiUroy  S^piare.  Na  14  v.-u  hts  house,  aod  tliis.  it  was 
OKcttajned,  was  the  actual  residence  of  the  lining  M.C  How  bold, 
tbcreforep  of  '•"  Boz "  to  send  Sam  up  to  the  very  square !  E^-cry  00c, 
too,  couUl  point  out  Mra-^Cr^dock's  house  in  the  Circus — ai  loitt,  it 
was  one  of  two.  It  was  No,  15  or  16,  because  at  the  time  there 
were  only  a  couple  in  the  middle  which  were  let  in  lodgingi,  tbe 
rest  bchig  private  twuaea.  11ib  mi  fuHy  icaaonablc  But  ho* 
acuiivte  waa  "Bo^"!  KodouU  be  bad  sKJunc  friends  who  were 
qiuTtcTcd  in  lodgings  here. 

I  scarcely  hoped  to  Anil  the  scene  of  the  footmcii^a  *'  sirut)  * 
tracked  out,  but  ao  it  wat.  On  Isaving  Queen  Square  in  company 
with  Mr.  Snuiulcer  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  the  festivity,  Sam  set  ofT 
wolkfnt;  "towards  High  Street^"  then  " turned  down  «  bye-ctrect,* 
and  would  '*fioon  b*-  there,"  This  byc-^trcct  wnson^  turning  out  of 
Queen  Square  at  the  comer  next  Bantam's  house ;  and  a  few  doon 
down  we  come  10  a  rather  shabby-looking  '^  public  *'  tvith  a  swin^i^ 
tigo*  OA  which  is  in«cri1>ed  "The  BeaufoTt  Anns '^ — a  two-stomd. 
three-windoved  house.  This  in  the  bock  is  called  a  *'  greenjtToceaf^ 
shop,"  and  is  firmly  bclic^'cd  to  be  the  scene  of  "the  swam^"  en 
the  5iLbstantiut  ground  that  the  Bath  footmen  assembled  hcfe 
rcgulaity  as  at  their  club.  The  change  from  a  pubUc  to  a  p^en* 
grocer's  scarcely  affects  the  point.  The  uniforms  of  these  gentlemen's 
gentlemen  were  really  splendid,  as  wc  Icam  from  the  text— rich 
j>lushe5,  velvctSj  gold  lace,  canes,  Arc.  niere  is  no  exaggeration  in 
this,  for  natives  of  Bath  have  assured  me  they  can  recall  simiUr 
displays  at  the  fashiorablc  church — of  SumJajs — wticn  tticsc  Doble 
creatures,  arrayed  goigcously  ^  "generals,"  were  langc-d  \x\  lines 
"  H&iting  their  roissuac^"  or,  rather,  ^<kit  Mrjohn  Scnaukcr,caiplu^n- 
At  this  greengrocer's,  where  the  Bath  footmen  hod  their  "awmrry," 
the  &\ouritG  drink  w^  "  cold  snib  and  water,"  or  '^  gin  and  water 
fiwcci ;"  also  punch,  "  Srub,"  a  West  Indian  drink,  hiu  rww  altogether 
disappeared.  It  sounds  strange  to  learn  that  a  fai^hionahlc  footman 
should  consult  "a  copper  timepiece  which  dwelt  at  the  bottofn  of  1 
deep  watch-pocket,  and  was  raised  to  the  surface  by  meana  of  a 
black  string  with  a  copper  key."  A  topptt  watch  seetns  eUn- 
ordinary,  though  wc  have  new  tho3C  of  gun  metal 

The  Crescent,  with  its  fine  aii  and  fine  view,  always  strikes  one 
with  admiration  a«  a  unique  and  original  monument,  the  size  and 
proportions  are  so  truly  grand.  The  whole  scene  of  Mr,  WinklcV 
i^scapadc  here  is  extraordinarily  vivid,  and  so  protracted,  wtiiie  Mrs. 
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Dowler  was  wstiiing  in  her  stdan  Tor  the  door  lo  be  opened,  llwt  it 
has  the  effect  or  imprinting  the  very  air,  look,  and  tone  of  the  Ro)'jil 
Ctocent  on  us.  We  seem  to  be  wailing  with  her  and  the  chiirmcn- 
It  9wms  thcmostMii/j^na/ thing  In  the  world*  The  houstt  con^pond 
almost  cxiCtly  w-ilh  Phiz's  druwiii^. 

rickwick,  it  has  been  often  poincod  out,  is  Ml  of  amusing  "over- 
fighls/'  which  are  pardonaWe  tJioiigh,  and  almo^  add  ;o  ilje  **  fun  *' 
of  the  pi^tx*-  At  the  opening  Mr.  TickwiLk  Is  dcscnbcd  iia  uijryirig 
his  poTtinamcau— in  the  piciurc  ii  Is  a  carpcl-t>ag-  The  story  opens 
in  i8i7,  but  at  once  Mr.  Jingle  bi^ns  to  talk  of  being  prcicni  at  the 
late  Rirx'olution  of  1S3C.  The  George  and  Vulture  is  placed  in  iwo 
diflVrcnl  iireets.  Old  Wdlcr  i*  called  SamueK  Huring  the  acctw 
at  Ihc  Royal  Cre^cer^t  w^  are  told  ihat  Mr*,  Craddock  thfew  up  the 
drawing  r«om  window  **ju5t  a^  Mr,  Winkle  was  rushing  into  the 
chair, ■*  She  ran  and  called  Mr.  Dowler,  who  ruidied  in  just  as  Mr. 
Pickwick  threw  up  the  other  window,  "when  the  first  object  that  met 
the  ga^e  of  both  wa^  Mr.  Wtnkk  liolting  into  llie  sedan  chair,"  into 
which  he  had  bohed  ^  roinute  before. 

The  late  Charles  Dickens  the  younger,  in  the  notes  to  his  father's 
writings,  aflfecls  to  l^ve  discovered  an  oversight  in  llic  account  of 
the  scene  in  the  Circuit.  It  is  described  how  AVinkle  "  took  to  hit 
heels  and  tore  round  the  Cnr^ccnt,  hotly  pursued  by  Dowkr  and  the 
coachman.  He  kept  ah«ad ;  the  door  wa&  open  as  he  came  ronni 
the  second  lime,"  &c.  Now,  cbjccts  the  son,  the  Crescent  b  only  a 
lutlf  circle  ;  there  is  no  going  round  it,  you  niuM  turn  lurk  wlien 
you  come  to  ihc  end-  He  b  supposed  to  have  Ixxn  tlilnking  of  the 
Circus.  Hflfdly— for  he  knew  t>oth  woU— mid  Circus  and  Crescent  arc 
things  not  to  be  confuted  The  phrwe  wau  a  little  loo^ ;  but,  as  the 
Circus  wa«  carved,  "round"'  is  not  inappropriate,  and  he  meant  il%at 
Winkk  tumed  when  he  got  to  the  end,  ran  round,  and  ran  Ikadc. 

Then,  we  are  told,  if  it  were  thitatre  niKhl,  iKThnp?;  lire  ^-tsilors 
net  at  the  theatre.  Now,  did  Mr.  Pickwick  evtt  go  ?  Thia  U  an 
open  question.  I*  the  clMonicler  here  a  little  obscure,  as  he  is  speak- 
ing of  '*thc  gentlemen 'Vff^/iV?  Perhaps  he  did,  jv-rhapt  he  didn>, 
as  "  Boz  "  might  wy.  On  his  ^-isit  lo  Rochester  it  docs  not  appear 
that  he  went  to  sec  his  "  picked-up  "  friend  Jingte  perform. 

The  Ikith  Theatre  is  in  the  Saw  Gofic,  next  door  to  Bcatt  Nasb's 
picturciquE*  old  hoti.te^     'Yht  old  grey  Troni,  with  \\a  black 
mouldings  and  sunk  vindows,  is  still  there;  but  a  deep  *"estil 
eairanee,  with  o^c^  tus  been  built  out  in  Iront,  whkh,  as  i 
thrusts  the  old  ivall  Ixtek— an  tuieongetiiid  muture.    Wlihi 
house  has  been  recozibUuctcd,  as  it  b  ca]le>4  ao  ilut  Mr.  nU> 
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Uiiiiond,  or  aiTT  of  Um  old  Bath  ligbn*  to  sty  noditng  of : 
Un.  SiiUons  would  not  fecofiuse  it.     Attending  it  odc 

coold  noc  but  recall  the  old  Doth  tiiulitionft.  when  tJia  hkmSoi 
lute  hotoe  supplied  the  Loftdon  hottses  ref^uUriy  vith  ibc  best 
taJeni,  oiul  *'  rrofn  the  Thcfttrc  Rojml,  J^ih,**  vas  a  dcSiglitfd 
inducement  tet  forth  on  the  bilL 

Ancr  hih  bniliant,  gcnyJ  ^  ic«'  of  the  old  watcHns-place  tt 
Rirprisc  to  Ivncl  *'hoi"  spcukiiigof  il  with  a  ceruin  acerUt^f 
ercti  diapuL  Ovcf  thirty  jroan  tAter,  in  1S69,  tic  w^b  iJiei^ 
wrote  iQ  Fot»tCT :  "  The  place  Ioo^h  to  nac  like  a  cemetery,  wfudil 
dcftd  hmvc  Aticcccdod  in  riling  and  taking:  Having  buUt  stnett  4f 
dmr  eld  gravc^oncs,  ihL7  wondev  about  ftcantlyp  trying  to  lo«k  afive 
—4  dead  bulurc."  And  yei,  wlut  shoddy  re^olloctiona  most  Iva 
oono  bock  to  htai  u  ho  witlk^  those  ttrocta^  or  a«  be  p^nwdbf 
the  Sanicif^**  Head  in  WakTOt,  ithere  H«  had  put  up  in  thofeoU 
da>%  full  oC  bfightncas*  ardour,  and  cnthusiaain  ;  but  not  ytt  tta 
Tamous  ''  Box  "^  \  Bath  folk  set  down  ihu  )2undiced  view  of  tbdr  tnv 
to  a  lort  of  pic|u«  at  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Gtiild  dmmk 
peiformanec  at  the  Old  Assembly  Rooms^  where,  owing  to  the  bilqp 
arTMngcincnt  or  the  itig^  hardly  a  word  could  be  beard,  to  the  iS^ 
satiitfactionof  theaudietice.  The  tfage^  it  secmSt  was  put  too  fir 
bcliindtho  proaceniLini,  "oulng  to  the  headairong  pcrvcraity  of  I)>ckcaii 
who  never  Torgave  the  Balh  people."  Charles  Ivnight,  it  was  sud, 
remonstrated,  t>ut  in  vaJn.  "  Itoc,**  bovrever^  «a»  not  a  nun  loifr 
dolge  In  vl<^\  feelings  and  the  idea  b  Tax  fetched. 

Tliere  hhd^  however,  been  ft  j^e^ioui  vUit  to  Batti,  in  cotapiDT 
vilh  Maclisc  and  FofMer,  to  «x  I-ondor,  w1h>  woa  then  living  Jl 
Na  35  St  Jamc»*s  Square — a  hou»e  become  memorable  because  it 
was  there  lh»i  the  umgv  of  hii  *'  Little  NMt"  fmst  at^geatod  ilaelL 
The  enihmia<itic  Landor  used,  in  his  "  tumultuous*  fashuMi,  to  [v^ 
claim  tliat  he  would  set  5rc  to  the  houfte  and  1mm  it  to  the  growid, 
to  pre^xnt  its  bcin^  profaned  by  leas  sacred  associations  I  He  lad 
done  things  c^trn  more  extiavBgant  than  tht^  and  n'oukl  take 
boisterous  roars  of  laughter  as  his  odd  compliment  wait  discussed. 

Hie  minuteness  of  his  record  of  the  gaieties  shows  how  amused 
and  interested  "  Boz  "  was  in  all  that  he  saw-  Nothing  escaped  him 
of  the  routine,  day»  hour,  and  place }  all  is  ^ven,  even  the  dtfiercitt 
rooms  at  the  Assembly  House.  ^*  In  tlic  ball-room,  the  long  card* 
room,  the  oclagon  caidroom,  the  staircases,  Ihe  passag«^  the  hum 
of  many  voices  and  the  sound  of  many  feci  vere  perfectly  bewildering; 
dtesKvs  rustled,  feathers  waved,  lights  shone,  and  je^"cls  sfkarklod. 

cc  WA^  tltc  niuMc,  noc  of  the  quadrille  l>and|  for  it  luid   noi   yet 
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commenced,  &c."  Here  Baniara,  M.C^,  arrived  at  precisely  Iwcniy 
minutes  before  eight, "  to  receive  the  company/'  And  »uch  company  J 
**Brm]anl  eyes,  lighted  up  with  pIe^*iuratileexpcctation,  gleamed  from 
every  ^idc,  and,  look  when:  you  will,  «ome  estquisite  form  glided 
gmccTully  through  tbc  throng,  And  w£ls  no  scx>ner  lost  than  ic  wu 
icplaccd  by  anoUicr  aa  damCy  and  bewitching;"  the  waimth  of 
the  deicripuon  ahowiog  how  delighted  was  the  young  nian  wttli 
ttll  ho  saw.  But  how  did  he  securtr  admistion  ?— for  it  was  a  highly 
^bionablr;  company ;  (here  worevouchersand  tickets  Co  be  secured, 
fiut  these  were  slight  difficulties  for  our  brilliant  '^pu&hfuf  young 
mftJK  He  <^ouId  malce  his  way,  and  hU  mission  found  him  interest. 
He  certainly  saw  as  much  of  Dath  as  anyone  could  in  the  x\n\^.  Velt 
gityand  sprightly  as  his  recount  of  BatK  tlicrc  may  liavc  been  a 
reason  why  '^  Bo;''  loay  not  have  recalled  the  pLtce  with  j>]e:isurabte 
feelings.  It  will  be  recollected  tliat  after  giving  a  few  lines  to  tbe 
account  of  Mr.  Ficitwick  and  friends  being  set  down  at  the  White 
Hart,  he  carries  tlicni  oil  at  once  to  lodgings  in  the  Crescent. 
Thai  first-class  hotel  was,  alas  I  not  open  to  the  poor,  ovciuorkcd 
reporter  J  and  he  could  lell  of  nothing  that  went  forward  within  iu 
portals.  Hotel  life  on  a  handsome  scale  was  not  for  fiim^  and  he 
was  obliged  to  put  up  at  for  humbler  quartern,  a  sort  of  oomtnon  inn, 

Tlicrc  is  nothing  tnoic  quaint  er  tntccenling  than  thla  genuine 
ajitique — the  Saracen's  Head  in  U'alcot-  It  may  pair  off  with  the 
old  White  Hone  in  the  Canongatc,  where  *'  Great  Sam  "  put  up  for 
a  ALghi,  It  ia  jumly  the  most  effcctivu  of  all  the  old  inna  one  could 
tC^,  It  has  two  fares,  and  looks  into  two  different  fjirerts,  with  its 
double  gables,  and  date  (1713)  tnsrribcd  on  a  tablet  ouLiidc.  It  ix 
a  ycllcw.  well-worn  little  building,  An<l  you  enter  through  darkened 
tunnels  as  it  were,  cut  through  the  house,  coming  into  a  strange 
yard  of  evident  antiquity,  with  a  sie^p,  bdd^r  like  Hlghi  of  itoiie  steps 
tikat  lead*  up  to  a  window  much  like  the  old  Canongatc  house?. 
Here,  then,  it  \\^  tlut  '*  Bo*"  put  up,  and  here  art  prescncd  Iradi- 
tion?i  and  relics  of  his  stay.  One  of  the  tales  is  that,  after  sonne 
exuberant  ntght  during  the  election  he  would  light  his  candle,  and^ 
having  toao&s  the  court,  would  have  it  blo^n  out  Jialf  a  doien  timc!» 
when  he  would  go  back  patlenily  10  rdighi  n.  "ihey  show  his  chair, 
and  3  jug  out  of  which  be  drank,  but  one  has  not  much  faith  in  such 
cboits  and  jugSi  they  always  seem  to  be  supjiUcd  to  deuiand,  ami 
must  be  found  to  gratify  the  pilgrims. 

One;  of  the  examination  queries  which  might  have  found  a  place 
io  Mr,  CaTv«r1ey's  paper  of  questions  is  tins:  When  did  Mr.  Pick- 
vick  sit  down  to  maM  ttttriu  /«  ^>  /^urna/^  at^  spend  half  an  hour 
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ulcen  OLt  and  published  separately.  They  were  no  doubt  mitlen  Tor 
magajcincs,  and  were  lying  by  him,  but  his  Bath  rtoiy — "The  True 
I^^cnd  of  Prince  Bladud  " — was  written  specially-  It  is  quite  in 
the  rein  of  Elia's  Roast  Pig  story,  and  very  gaily  told-  tic  had 
probably  been  reading  i*iomc  local  guide-book,  with  ihe  mythical 
account  of  Prtiic<;  BiaduJ,  and  thi:»  suggested  to  him  his  own 
humorous  version.  At  the  close  he  *ct>  Mn  Pickwici  a-yawning 
scvcra]  tifnc^f  irho,  when  he  had  arrived  ai  the  end  of  tbia  litdo 
manuiicRpI,  which  certainly  could  not  liavo  been  compressed  into**« 
couple  of  sheets  of  HTitin^- paper/'  but  would  have  covered  at  lofl^t 
ten  page^,  replactd  It  \i\  thj?  drawer,  and  "  then^  with  a  rrmnf/rrftn^  &/ 
t/U  utmost  u^tcrittfss,  li;,'htwl  his  dumber  candle  and  wtnt  upstairs 
to  bed."  And  here,  by  the  way.  is  one  of  the  amuung  oversights 
which  give  such  a  piquancy  to  Pickwiclc.  Before  he  be^n  to  read 
his  paper  we  are  airefully  lotd  that  Mr.  Pickwick  **  unfolded  it, 
lighted  his  bedroom  candle  that  it  might  burn  tjp  by  the  lime  he  had 
finished."  It  ivas  Mr.  C.  Kent  who  poinicd  this  out  to  liim,  whtrn 
"  Boz "  seized  the  voiume  and  humorously  made  as  though  he  would 
hurl  it  at  his  friend. 

Anyone  interested  in  Baih  must  of  neccsHly  be  interested  in 
Bristol,  to  which,  as  all  know,  Mr.  Winkle  fled  after  the  unhappy 
bu?»inesa  In  the  Ctrcua,  He  found  a  coadi  at  the  Royal  Hotel — 
which  no  longer  exists — a  vehicle  which,  we  ore  told^  wciU  the  whole 
dUtarce  "  ttvice  a  day  and  more  "  mrtth  a  ainglc  pfiir  of  horaca.  There 
he  put  up  at  tho  Bush,  where  Mr.  Pickwick  was  to  follow  htm 
presently-  The  Bush — a  genuine  Pickwick  inn,  where  Mr, 
Pickwick  first  heaid  the  neivs  of  the  action  that  wa*  to  be  brought 
against  him — stood  in  Com  Street,  near  to  the  Guildhall,  the  most 
bu^y  street  in  LristuI ;  but  it  waa  taken  down  in  tS6j,  and  the 
present  Wiltshire  Bank  erected  on  the  site. 

It  mtist  hiive  been  awkward  for  Winkle  to  present  himself 
once  more  at  Mrs.  Cnddoclt's  in  the  Crescent.  How  was  the 
incident  to  be  explained  save  either  at  his  own  expense  or  at  that 
of  Mr  Dovp'ler?  If  Howler  were  supposed  to  have  gone  in  pursuit  of 
him,  then  Mr.  Winkle  must  have  fled  ;  and  if  he  were  supposed  to 
have  gone  to  seek  a  friirnd,  then  Dowlcr  was  rather  compromised. 
No  doubt  both  gentlemen  agreed  to  support  ihc  one  story  that  they 
had  gone  away  for  mutual  sadsfaction,  and  had  made  it  up. 

Noihingis  more  wondt^rful  than  "  Bo7/s*'  propriety  in  dealing  with 
hia  incidents,  a  propriety  llial  is  n^Iy  instinctive  Everything  fall* 
out  in  the  correct,  natural  way.  For  instance,  Mr.  Pickwick  liavin^ 
Tocdved  such   a  shock   at   the  Bush— the  announcement  of  Ihi 
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HENRY  PEACHAM  THE  YOUNGER 
AS  AN  EDUCATIONIST.     1622. 

IN  Washington  Irving'^ " Btacel>n4Jlge  Hall " is  a  chapter  o<i The 
School,  'i'he  book  ~M  probably  now  chidly  read  in  :hc  edilions 
tthkh  conuin  Cildccott's  iUu4ti3ition«,  We  icad  hour  the  squire 
placed  b  the  schoolmaster's  Imids  a  cop>^  of  "  Roger  A»chain*8 
Sclioolma&tcf,"  ai3<J  advb<,-d  him,  moreover,  '*tQCOtio^-cr  tliai  |>ortion 
of  old  Pcachum  vvhich  treats  of  the  duty  of  masccn,  aiid  cc-ndcmna 
the  &vountc  method  of  making  1>oy3  wbc  by  fTagclbtion."  In  the 
reprint  Fcacham  U  printed  PcachMm,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that 
\V'i£hJngion  Itving*s  recent  editor  had  iK>l  followed  tlic  tqutrc'i;  advicd 
himself. 

Henry  ?<?ac1iam  the  younger  look  his  M.A.  d^ee  (Trinity  Col- 
lege Cambridge)  in  159^  It  was  in  i6j3  that  he  published  the 
book  in  which  is  llw  dupter  on  The  Duly  of  Mofttors,  to  which 
Wa^ingEon  Ining  (who  himself  spcIU  Pcacham^s  name  rijchtly) 
refers.  The  title  is ;  "The  Compleat  GeiHleman,  Fashioning  him 
absolute  tn  the  most  necessary  and  commendable  Qualities  concem- 
iikg  Mindc  or  Bodic  that  may  be  required  m  a  Noble  Gentleman." 
By  Henry  Peachamj  M'.  of  Aria,  sometime  of  Trinity  Coll.  in 
Cambridge— inulilis  olim  Nc  vidcar  vijtissc.     Anno  i6jj,^' 

It  may  be  bid  down  a:>  a  principle  Uul  where  tlie  responsibility 
of  government  has  CUIen,  that  there  also  the  demai:d  has  been  inadc 
by  the  governed  and  acknowledged  by  the  governors  that  there  should 
be  adeqiKttc  education,  in  the  day*  of  absolute  moiiarcUy  ircaiises 
oil  educaiton  bear  the  title  Of  the  Education  of  a  Ptmcc;  In  the 
days  of  democracy  the  tide  becomes  Of  the  Education  of  the  People 
or  Kational  Education. 

Ilcniy  FcftchAm  the  youngar,  ther«forrt  in  his  "Complcat  C«n- 
tlcman,"  writes  a  chapter  Of  the  IMgniiie  and  Kecessity  of  leantl 
in  Princes  and  Kobilitie    "  Rome^"  he  lelh  ua,  "  law  her  best  c 
under  most  learned  kings  and  emperors,  as  Kuma^  Augustui>  Tiu 
Antoninus,  Coitstantine,   Thcodosius,  and  some  oiliers.    Plutart, 
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rtimivhes  us  iriih  a  reason  for  this :  "  Learning  rcrormeth  the  lifr  and 
manncn,  and  aflbrOclh  the  wholesome^  advice  for  the  govt^rnnwtt. 
of  ft  commonwcaltK.** 

Pcftcham,  in  short,  is   onl/  concerned   vith  tlie    cducstioft 
priiices  and  Uic  notnliiy,  for  in  his  view  it  is  incumbent  on  them 
be  edocaied,  while  no  such  necessity  is  present  for  the  lower  dma 
of  the  communTty.  M 

It  i^  tnteresling  to  see  hov  e^^en  vith  mch  a  restricted  sphere  off 
action  Pcftcham  recognises  that  the  most  crucial  point  in  good  edu- 
catioti  is  to  g^t  good  masters.  '*  For  one  dLtcre^t  and  able  tcadicr,* 
sa)*$  he,  "  you  ^uiU  llnd  tventy  ignonuti  and  csireU*ss,  who  (aoKXf 
so  many  fertile  and  ddicate  wits  as  Englui>d  aGTordeth)  whcocttr 
they  make  ottc  !>cho1aE  tlicy  Eiiat  tcii-" 

rcachifii  ho.-!  Xiox  left  us  withcul  his  analysts  uf  the  reasons  far 
lh»  incompctcney  of  the  teachers,  and  they  arc  sufficiently  inCcnsi^ 
to  give  in  d«lai]. 

Kmt,  as  we  should  ay,  the  teacher  docs  not  study  the  indirid- 
ludicy  of  his  piipiU  In  hi«  iiroTdK,"Th«  master  nover  Ubouttth  » 
Lr^'  the  Mrenglh  of  c^tr^  capacity  by  tise]/,  wfii/ii  (ska  that  Xxsbim 
»tone  Aristotle  spvalcerh  oO  muu  have  the  nilc  fitted  to  it,  Dot  thu 
brought  to  the  rule ;  for  as  the  selfsame  medicines  h^^-c  sereial 
Dpcnitiom,  according  to  the  complexions  they  work  upon  ;  soom 
and  the  self-same  method  Agrceth  not  with  all  alike  :  some  are  rpHck 
of  capacity  and  most  apprehensive,  others  c^  as  dull  :  some  of  a 
strong  incinor>\  others  of  as  weak;  yet  may  that  dullard  or  t»d 
memory  (if  he  be  observed)  prove  as  good,  yea  (in  Aristotle's  opinm) 
better  than  of  the  other.  But  wc  see,  on  the  contrary,  out  of  the 
master's  canerly  judgment,  like  horses  in  a  team,  they  arc  set  lo 
draw  a!l  alike,  when  some  one  or  two  prime  and  able  wits  in  the 
school,  fltfroo?*unn  (which  he  culls  oiii  to  admiration  if  straAgcn 
come,  as  a  costard nionger  his  fairer!  pippins),  Ukc  fleet  hounds  go 
nwoy  with  the  game,  when  tlic  rcit  need  helping  o^xrr  a  sttlc  a  mile 
behind:  hence  bcinf;  either  quik;  discouraged  in  themselves  or  taken 
ftWAy  by  their  fricndn  (who  for  the  most  part  measure  ihcir  leaxnirc 
l>y  the  form  they  sit  at),  they  take  leave  of  thclt  books  while  they 
Uve.'- 

The  second  great  error  of  contemporary  schoolmasters,  PeftchaMi 
describesas  "indiscretion  in  cnrrecttorr."  Boy%,  we  art*  told,  of  a 
free  and  generous  spirit  were  pulled  by  the  cars,  tashed  ov<?r  the  £ac<^ 
beaten  about  the  head  with  the  great  end  of  the  rod,  smitten  upon 
the  lips  for  e\"ery  slight  offence  with  the  Ferula  (not  offered  to  their 
Father's  scullions  at  home)  by  these  Ajaai  fiiX^Hifiri ;  fi  iter  Ux 
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keep  bears  (for  they  thrive  and  are  the  falter  for  beating,  saitb  Pliny) 
than  10  have  the  charge  of  nobles  and  gentlemen !  EnLtmus,  \\r^ 
and  Ascham  had  polnEed  out  that  more  could  be  accomphsbcd  by 
putting  on  a  father's  aJTcction  lowardi  a  pupil  (patris  in  illnm 
indutndo  affectum).     ^Vith  this  Peacham  thoroughly  agrees. 

A  lliinl  error  tti  Qvcr'&Iiktnc&s.  Some  schouls,  wc  are  told, 
began  before  six  o'dodc  in  tbc  moming  till  twelve  o'duek  or  pa^t, 
and  so  Ukcwiic  m  the  alicTnoon.  The  practice  of  upending  auch  an 
iotolcrable  portion  of  ihe  day  at  books  can  but  lead  to  hatred  of  the 
work  and  lo  dulness  of  wit.  Moreover,  it  is  g«n«tal1y  to  be  eon- 
lidered  whether  the  pupil's  constant  reading  and  memr>rising  is 
educative.  The  blind  Icam  by  hearing.  May  it  not  hetbatcon- 
venui^on  with  the  learned  would  be  better  than  reading? 

There  is  a  fourth  error,  on  the  other  side,  in  ladt  of  discipline,  in 
"  not  holding  in  the  boys  at  all."  *'  Every  day  is  play-day  wiUi  them, 
bestowing  the  summer  in  seeking  birds'-nc&ts  or  haunting  orchards ; 
the  winter  in  keeping  at  home  for  cold,  or  abroad  all  day  with  tlic 
bow  or  the  btrding-picce." 

But  in  addition  lo  these  four  chsses  of  errors,  and  thatofihc 
gross  ignorance  and  insul^dcncy  of  many,  there  are  individual 
"disease3"of  humotii  and  foUy.  Altogether,  therefore,  "it  comes 
10  pass  thiLt  in  many  pUces,  especially  in  Ituty,  of  all  profe?!sions 
ihai  of  Pcdantena  is  held  in  basest  rcpulc  ;  the  schoolmasict  almost 
in  every  comedy  bdng  brought  upon  the  stige  to  paxallcl  the  2ani 
or  Pantaloon-  He  ni&dc  ua  good  sport  in  that  cxctUenl  comedy  of 
"  Pcdantius,"^  fteted  in  our  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  and,  if  I 
be  not  deceived,  in  "  Prisclanus  Vapulans,"  and  many  of  our  English 
pUys- 

As  illustrations  of  the  "humours"  which  lead  to  defects  in 
teachers,  Peacham  tells  of  one  "who  in  winter  would  ordinarily,  on 
a  cold  morning,  whip  his  boys  over  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  get 
himself  a  heat ;  another  beat  them  for  swearing,  and  all  the  while 
swears  himself  with  horrible  oaths.  He  would  forgive  any  fault 
wving  tliat-" 

Another  instance  is  that  of  the  schoolmaster  near  St-  Albans,  uho 
would  nct'cr  teach  any  pupil  fanlier  than  his  father  had  learned 
t]efore  him.    If  the  father  had  only  learned  to  merely  read  English, 

■  f^t^atfiut  hu  been  crft^tted  tc  Thomnt  Bc«rd.  rromwell'i  sdioolm&ttcr, 
but  Fltojr  suies  th*t  it  i*  ascribed  hj  Nuli  lu  M.  Wingfictd.  M  to  the  f^jaoHtu 
Vnfiulamt  1  bad  no  reference  to  ir,  but  FIny  eivcialiil  at  ncnrfy  nmety  Unirersiiy 
play*  in  IaijiIi  producciJ  ticfjie  JC42,    {Sioj^u   CArpniik  tf/  Bn^h  Drt^m^^ 
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then,  )f  the  boy  flUycd  irith  him  for  ficren  jcars,  be  musi  karad 
funber.  "  His  reason  was,  ihcj"  wo«ld  then  prove  saucy  rcpics  aaJ 
control  thdr  fiither»." 

On  the  vexed  iut^cct  of  Latin  gnLmman  and  method  in  leuniDg 
I^ttn,  the  following  iKUtage  in  the  main  gives  Peacham's  vicws^iad 
at  the  same  time  brings  out  interestiiig  cxitidsm  of  contaaposiocotu 
practice:  — 

"  Some  teaching  privately  use  a  gismmar  of  their  cTwn  makiag; 
some  attain,  none  at  all  \  the  most,  U]l>%  but  prcposteroutlj  potted 
o\tTy  that  the  boy  is  in  ht£  qiuntity  of  syllables  before  he  kDOVdb 
\X\t  quaUcy  of  any  o«ie  part  of  speech ;  Cor  he  proflteth  no  more  Ifcca 
he  mastereth  by  his  understanding.  Nor  v*  it  my  meaning  thu  1 
would  all  itiaacci>  to  be  tied  tu  one  method,  i>o  more  tbtn  all  ihe 
flJiirca  or  Eiij^lazid  to  conic  up  to  London  by  oiie  highway;  then 
may  be  many  equally  alike  good.  And  smcc  method,  u  one  niilii 
\%  but  J^ir>iro<irru:i),  let  ev&ry  master^  if  he  can,  by  pulling  up  stiles  and 
hc<lg«s  make  a  nioiu  near  and  private  u-n}'  to  himseir,  cu^d  in  Godt 
name  sa^  with  the  divinefit  of  poets  :«- 

de^iU  pci  ardua  duldi 
Kaptat  ttnor,  iuwt  ire  mgit,  qua  aulU  juioram 
V  Carfa/iam  molU  dEvcrlitiu  orb^tA  <Mt^  —  Ce^r^ifg,  Ut 

-But  instead  of  many  good  they  bave  in&nite  bad,  utd  fQ 
Btiimbling  from  the  right  a.s  if  they  vent  blindfold  for  a  mfp- 
Hence  conieth  the  shifting  of  the  acholar  from  master  to  nm^er,  vbSk 
poor  boy  (like  a  hound  among  a  company  of  ignorant  buMen 
holloaing  e^-ery  deer  they  see),  miaseth  the  rights  hegcueth  hiiuetf 
new  labour,  aiid  at  last  by  one  of  skilT,  but  well  rated  or  bcateo  fix 
his  pains,  'I'hey  cannot  commonly  err,  if  thejr  sh«ll  imitAt^  ibr 
builder,  U»t  to  provide  the  scholar  iiith  matter,  then  cast  tolajs 
good  foundation ;  1  mtran  a.  solid  undentlarLdii^  of  the  gracnim 
every  rule  made  faTniliar  and  f^ut  by  short  and  pleasant  exaiDpAes* 
let  him  bring  his  matter  into  form,  and  by  lillle  and  little  raise  Ibc 
frame  ofa  strong  and  well-knit  style  both  in  vrnting  and  !(pcakiri|:> 
<md  what  doth  harm  in  all  other  building  is  here  moat  pfofibtUe  a:*! 
needful,  thai  la,  IransTation^  For  I  know  nothing  thai  bcncfitech  * 
scholar  more  ihan  that— first  by  translating  out  of  Latin  into  Engbsh. 
vhich  laid  by  for  some  ttme^  let  him  tnmslate  out  of  EiigUah  inio 
Inattn  again,  varying  as  oft  a«  he-  c;m  both  his  words  and  phnfcs 
DosctuB,  who  hatii  gathered  all  the  phmsca  of  Tully  into  one  vohoK 
Manulius,  Erasmus's* Copra/ .md  Drax's  Tallipceaj'  wiih  oihcr^vill 
help  hin\  much  al  the  6m ;  ki  him  after  by  bis  own  rciading  enncA 
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his  understanding  ami  Icam  haun're  ex  ipsh  Jbntibus,  next  exercise 
himself  in  thcmei  and  decJatnation  if  he  be  able  The  old  method 
of  teaching  grammar,  sadth  Suetonius,  was  dispoiaiioii  m  the  fore- 
noon  and  declamation  in  tlie  allemoon—but  thia  1  leave  to  tbe 
diMrretion  of  the  judicious  master." 

Peacbrun  laments  the  insuRidenc)"  uf  knowledge  of  so  many 
mostcn  in  grammar,  rhcioiic,  a&Uonomy,  £Jid  in  natural  and  moral 
philuM^phy,  but  lie  doc&  not  \«ish  to  attack  an}'  worthy  school iii^i&ter. 
*'l  inveigh,"  !uiy£  he,  "against  the  pitiful  abwK  of  our  nations  by 
such,  who,  by  their  ignomnee  ard  negligence,  deceive  the  Cl^urch 
and  commonwealth  of  servicdblc  member*,  porentt  of  their  monc/t 
poor  children  of  their  time,  esteem  In  the  world,  atid,  perhips,  meanit 
of  living  all  iheir  li^'es  afler/' 

Pcacham  wull  undci^tands  that  in  the  bringing  up  of  children 
ihc  parent  cannot  relegate  all  thdr  respon^biJily  to  the  teachers. 
In  the  marring  of  childtcn  "fond  and  fooHsh  parents  have  oft  as 
deep  a  share  in  ibis  precious  spoil""  There  is,  of  courae,  eocfccring 
and  apish  indulgence  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  harden- 
ing process  of  the  Spartans,  or  as  Horace  puts  it  >— 

Aii£iuUTn  imicc  piupciicnt  pit! 
Kobuslui  oca  milJEia  pucr 
CQadiscJLii  «t  FArl^o4  revocti 

In  KbiU. 

With  the  utmost  candour,  Pcachom  dcMribcs  parents  jtt  readily 
aa  EcacbCTs,  And  hero  is  the  contemponiry  picture : — "  Nowaday^ 
{korcnts  ciiher  give  their  children  no  cdtication  at  all  (thinking  their 
bir[}i  or  i^lalc  wUl  Ixar  ih-it  out),  Or,  if  any,  it  bavcih  so  alendcr  an 
impression  in  them  that,  lilce  their  names  cut  out  u]K>n  a  tree,  it  is 
overgrown  with  the  old  bark  by  ihc  next  summer.  Besides,  such  b 
the  most  base  and  ndiculoua  paraimony  of  maiiy  of  ourgenilrmen 
(if  I  may  so  tcnn  them),  that  if  they  can  procure  some  poor  bachelor 
of  art  from  the  university  to  teach  thdr  childrL-n,  say  grace,  and  scn-e 
the  cure  of  an  impropriation,  who,  wanting  means  and  friends,  will 
be  content  upon  the  promia;  cf  ten  pounds  a  year  at  his  first  coming, 
to  be  pleased  irith  five ;  the  rwt  to  be  set  off  in  hope  of  the  neat 
advow5on  (which,  perliaps,  wassold  before  the  young  man  was  bom). 
Ox  if  it  chance  to  (all  m  his  time,  his  latly  or  master  tells  him : 
Indeed,  sar,  wc  arc  bchoMen  unto  you  for  your  patn^,  such  a  Xmng  ss 
lately  fallen,  but  I  })ad  before  mjide  a  promiw  of  it  to  my  buUer 
bailitf,  for  hu  true  and  eatrjKjmJinar)-  service;  when,  the  txuttv^ 
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had  bcnowcd  it  upon  himself  fctf  fourscore  or  an  hundred  p*cce«, 
wfaicli,  indeed*  his  nun  two  days  Ixfon:  hikJ  fa^  hold  of  but  conoid 
not  kcqx  It  is  not  commonly  seen  that  the  most  gcntlcmca  vill 
^n  better  wages  and  deal  more  bountifuUf  with  a  JcUow«boa& 
but  teacl)  ot  dog  or  reclaim  an  hawk  than  upon  «n  bonc3t»  kune^ 
and  well^ituJil'ied  man  to  bring  up  thdr  childfcn.  It  tnay  be,  berof 
it  U  thai  dogs  arc  able  to  make  syllogisms  in  the  fields,  when  thcs 
young  masters  can  conclude  lujihuig  al  home,  if  occasion  of  ai^meia 
or  duoouTse  tjc  oi!crod  at  Uic  uXAc" 

I'arenU  so  often  consider  neither  the  nature  of  youth  nor  ihz 
cflcct  of  time-  llcncc  the  mi^udging  which  Mod^  the  wrong  c^ 
drcn,  or  tlie  right  chi1<lr<:n  at  the  wrong  time,  to  ocrvc  114  pages  *i 
Court,  or  to  sec  ruhions  in  Truice  and  Italy.  Or  ag&in,  parents  (7 
fordng  children  into  futed  eourses  without  corKuking  their  bents  trr 
against  th<^  vct)-  genius  of  their  childrrn.  ''  It  is  a  principal  pr>ini  c/ 
discrcEton  in  parents  to  1>c  thoroughly  acquainted  wiih  and  ob&frif 
the  disposition  and  inclination  of  their  children,  and.  indeed^  ^ 
e\xry  man  to  ^arch  into  the  addiction  of  hU  Kemua  uid  not  10 
wre^t  Naiurc,  as  musicians  say^  out  of  her  key." 

Parents*  too,  seemed  to  Pcacham  to  have  lost  the  wUlli^cft 
which  of  otd  they  had,  to  instruct  and  read  to  thaV  childroL  He 
tclLs  how  Octavius  Augustus  Ocsar  rcid  the  worlcs  of  Cieeto  and 
Virgil  to  his  children  and  nq>hcw^  himself.  Anna,  the  daughter  of 
Alcxi-s  the  Grecian  Empcior,  was  (O  instmcicd  as  to  be  abk  ta 
write  Q.  history  of  the  Church.  ,4-:miliu^  r^tulus  the  younger  taqght 
his  own  children  Latin  and  Crock.  Later,  ihc  three  d^u^teiv  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  were  ''  held  to  their  twok  "  to  the  admuatka  d 
Erasmus,  So,  too,  the  learned  daughters  of  Sir  Antony  Coke  wen 
made  ikilful  at  home  in  LalJn  and  Greek. 

Pcacham,  lastly,  points  out  that  the  errors  in  educatioi>  may  of  oourx 
be  due  to  the  scliclar  himself-  For  what  son  could  have  a  bdtcf 
chance  than  the  son  of  Marcus  TuIUus  Cicero?  And  yet  what  son 
turned  out  worae  ?  On  the  other  hand,  some  sons  have  it  in  tb«a  10 
learn,  even  without  a  master.  We  know  nothing  of  Viryil's  master. 
St.  Augustine  learned  Arist^tlc^s  Calegories  by  hinuclf.  Bedewa» 
sclf-uught.  Joseph  ScaUjicr  was  not  university-trained.  But  fct 
such  there  is  no  rule. 

When  the  student  goes  to  the  university,  Peacham  would  h»xc 
him  well  consider  the  importance  of  forming  right  and  hcJpftt 
acquaintances.  If  these  arc  chosen  rightly  the/  become  a  li\-ing  anJ 
moving  library  i  He  sees  clearly  that  in  conference  and  converse 
lies  the  great  charm  or  university  Ufc>    In  considering  the  subjects 
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of  titiii3y  Pcacliam  lays  great  strtss  on  tlic  Itromin^t  of  hjslory.  In  thi> 
connectioa  must  be  mentioned  his  emphasis  on  studying  ihe  histovy 
of  our  own  coiinliy.  He  says: — "Rut  while  I  wandt't  in  foreign 
history  Icl  mt  warn  you,  ne  si:  perrgrinus  dcmu  thai  you  be  not  a 
stranger  in  the  history  of  your  onu  coumr>-,  which  15  a  common 
lauH  imputed  lo  our  English  travellers  in  foreign  counlriei ;  whOt 
£011003  in  the  observation  and  search  of  the  nioai  memorable  things 
and  monuments  of  other  placesj  can  say  (a*  a  grftil  peer  of  France 
told  me)  nothing  of  their  own  country  of  England,  being  no  whit 
inferior  to  any  other  in  the  world  for  mattcf  of  antiquity  and  raiitics 
of  every  kind  worthy  of  remailc  and  admiration.  Herein  1  muU 
worthily  and  ondy  prefer  onto  you  the  glory  of  our  nation,  M. 
Camdcn>  as  well  for  hi$  judgment  and  diligence^  a.t  the  purity  and 
»wect  flucnce  of  ]ii&  Laiin  st>'le ;  and  will)  luin  the  riucig  star  of 
l^uod  letteih  ijlO  aEitiquity,  Mr.  John  Scldcn,  of  ihc  Inner  Temple.^ 
UluUt  Pcacham  thus  recommends  the  iitudy  of  English  hUtorians,  he 
pointift  out  that  Cimldu^  Geoffrey  Hrgdcn,  Ranulph  of  Ch4»ter, 
Wal&inghiTn  did  "«/«  safyh  ea^sttire," ^^d  as;  for  Polydorv  Vc^il,  be 
wrote  nothing  well  taw  the  Life  of  Henry  VII.,  whilst  he  humcd  and 
embeuled  the  he^t  and  most  ancient  records,  so  that  his  own  history 
'*  might  pass  for  current^ 

but  even  still  mort;  interesting  ia  Peacliam's  insistence  on  speaking 
and  writing  our  own  language  "  properly  and  eloquently."  He  says : 
*'  I  hoMi  known  tr\en  cxctUent  schoIa^^  so  defccli^'c  this  way,  that 
when  they  had  been  beating  their  brains  twenty,  or  four  and- twenty 
years  about  Greel:  etymologies  or  the  Hebrew  roots  and  Rabbins, 
could  neither  write  true  English  nor  true  orthography ;  and  to  have 
beard  them  discourse  in  public  or  privately  at  a  Ubic  you  would 
have  thought  ycu  had  heard  Loy  talking  Co  his  pigs,  or  John  de 
Indaginc  declaiming  in  the  praise  of  wild  geese  ;  otherwise,  for  their 
judgment  in  tl>e  oits  and  other  tongues  very  sutGcIeni." 

The  directions  which  Peachaai  gives  for  the  study  of  English 
literature  and  composition  are  very  dear  and  very  instrvclivc,  and  as 
ihey  have  been  overlooked,  E  give  ihem  in  full.  "  To  help  yourself 
herein  "*  {It.  to  speak  and  write  good  Englifih),  says  Potcham,  "make 
choice  of  those  authors  in  prose  who  speak  the  best  and  purest 
English.  I  would  commend  unto  you  (though  from  mere  antiquity) 
the  'life  of  Richard  IIL/ written  bySir'llicmasMorc;  the 'Arcadia' 
of  the  noble  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  Du  Bartas  makes  one  of  the 
four  Cf^umns  of  our  language ;  the  '  Essays  and  Other  Picas '  of  the 
excellent  master  of  eloquence,  my  lord  of  St,  Albans,  wf 
not  only  eloquence  but  all  good  learning  as  here 
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a.icl  mother.  You  have  then  M.  Hooker's  *  Polity ' ;  '  Henry  1V\' 
wdlwriitenb}' Sir  John  Haywird;  ihii  first  part  of  *C>ur  Ei^fasfc 
Kings,"  by  M.  Samud  £^nicL  There  are  monf  others  I  knoir,  bcl 
Uick:  will  tutc  you  beat,  as  pcocctJing  from  no  vulgar  judgiaeflCi: 
the  lut  GoH  of  Kortliainptoni  In  bu  ordinAty  atylc,  iras  noc  10  be 
mended.  ProcurCi  then,  if  you  may,  the  spcocfccs  m«d<;  u\  Paftiimat 
frequent  learned  seraon*,  in  term  time  recort  to  the  Sur  Chttnte, 
And  be  present  at  the  plcadingt  in  other  public  courts,  whtt^  yen 
chAll  brtt^r  yo«r  *pepoh,  mrich  ynur  iindef^tanding,  dtnd  gH  more 
expenenre  in  one  tnonili  thin  in  other  four  hy  k€«ptii^  your  okriaa- 
choly  study  and  by  sotiUry  incditation."  | 

When  reacham  deals  with  Poetry,  he  espeoolly  dr-sire«  ihe  thil* 
of  Lpatin  classical  poets,  and  then  Utcr  writers  of  Latin  verse.  Bj: 
lie  also  advocates  (Tie  English  poets  as  a  subject  of  studf,  TUib 
what  he  says  of  Chauocr:  "Of  English  poets  of  our  own  ittrffn 
esteem  Sir  Geoltrey  Chaucer  the  iktlier :  ^chough  the  style  to  t^ 
antiquity  may  distaste  you,  yet  u  under  a  bitter  and  rxytj^  nal 
there  licth  a  ddicatc  kcrnoH  of  conceit  and  &wccl  invcmioa  Kim 
examples,  simtiimdes,  timei,  places,  ajid  above  all,  persons,  via 
their  apeeches  and  attributes  do  as  in  his  'Canterbury  Tales '(bb 
these  threads  of  ^cld,  the  rich  arras),  bcautt^  his  work  quite  thorovigb^ 
And  ttlbttl  divers  of  \va  workit  <re  but  oierdy  translations  osl  d 
Latin  and  Fiviich,  yet  he  ti^th  Tiandltxl  thetn  so  artifickUt  titt 
thereby  he  hath  mftdc  them  his  own,  as  hU  'Trodus  and  Cnxnd&' 
The  *  Romont  of  the  Ro^ '  was  the  invention  of  JcKui  dc  Mrhgim 
a  Frectch  poet,  Tvhereof  ho  tnnskted  but  only  the  one  laif;  ha 
'Csnterbury  TjiIc*'  without  qtiestion  were  hia  own  invenlioiv  a! 
drcumstanc^  being  wholly  Engliih.  He  wu  n  good  divine,  and  tv 
in  those  times  without  bia  ftpodact^  as  may  appeu-  by  the  *  PSomh- 
man '  and  the  '  ?ar«on's  Tale';  withal  an  excellent  mAthenuXxna 
AS  plainly  appcarcth  by  his  discourse  of  the  Astrobbe  to  hu  litUe  &o? 
Lewis.  In  brief,  we  count  him  among  the  best  of  your  Er^oA 
books  in  your  Iibrafy>" 

Other  Engliih  writers  wliom  Peacham  chooses  out  for  readiiv 
are  Cower,  Lydgatc,  Harding,'  Earl  of  Stirrey,  Sir  Thomas  \Syi: 
Stcmhold,  John  Heywood,  Sir  Thomas  Morc^  Phaer,  Goldii^,  0 
the  writcra  in  the  golden  igc  of  Queen  Kli^jibeth  Pcacham's  choiff 
filb  w  follows:  "To  omnj  licr  Majesty,  wlw  had  a  ringitbr  q^ 
herein,  were  Edward  Earl  of  Oxfortj,  the  Loffd  Buckhurst,  Hcnr 
Lord  Paget,  out  Phoenix,  the  noble  Sir  l^ilip  Sidney,  Mr.  Edwc 

'Then  followed  Skcltoa-a  <'poct  laumic  for  wlkAt  d«iert  I  cooU  Kffl 
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Dyer,  Mr.  Edmund  Spenser,  Mf.  Sunud  Pavics,  with  Kundij  otLcfa^ 
whom  (together  vrttb  tho»e  adiniraUc  vni^  jret  ItviDg  and  30  wdl 
knoim)i  not  out  of  envy  but  lo  Avoid  icdioii-'inGA«,  1  overpay-  Thia 
much  of  poetry." 

Peachann  give*  an  account  of  the  t^tudles  of  cosmography,  the 
iurvcy  of  the  cartK  geometry,  music,  of  &ncoury  or  blazing  anns;  and 
hAA  furth^  chapters  on  reputadon  and  courage,  and  on  travel.  But 
more  sigmficant  than  these  chapters  in  Die  history  of  education  ts  the 
chapter  on  drawing.  Limning  and  painting.  It  b  true  that  Six  Thomas 
Eljot  in  the'*  Govemour"  had  pointed  out  the  educational  import- 
ance  of  dmwing ;  but  aUhottgh  I't^cluni  cannot  claim  to  be  the  first 
English  ^ter  on  the  subject^  be  dcscrrcs  credit  as  in^&ting  on  the 
value  of  ttie  subject  to  the  "  Comple^i  IkmU'man/' 

Dniwing  waa  not  looked  upon  wiih  favour  i&  a  school  subject^  and 
Pcacham's  own  expcrioico  of  this  is  too  interesting  lo  omit.  "From 
a  child  1  tiave  been  addicted  to  the  practice  (of  drawing) ;  yet  when 
I  vsas  yoang,  I  have  becii  ij^uelly  lieatcn  by  111  and  ignorant  school- 
nuLitctTi,  when  I  have  been  taking,  in  white  and  bkck,  the  countenance 
of  some  one  ot  other  (which  I  could  do  at  tlilrteen  and  fourteen 
ycari  of  age,  beside  the  map  of  3,t\'f  tovn  according  to  geotnetricat 
pTOporticn,  as  I  did  of  Cambridge  when  I  wat  of  Trinity  College  and 
a  junior  sophi«.tcr),  yeE  €^d  they  m^*er  bt<tt  it  ontof  tfte^  1  ren>ember 
one  master  1  had  (and  yet  living  not  far  from  St.  AJbans)  took  me 
one  time  drawing  out  «iih  my  pen  that  pear  tree  and  boys  throwing 
at  it,  at  the  end  of  the  lAtin  Grammar,  vhich  he  perceiving,  in  a  rage 
ainicic  me  with  the  great  end  of  the  rod  and  rent  my  paper,  swearing 
it  vas  the  oncly  way  to  teach  me  to  rob  orchards ;  beside,  that  \  was 
placed  with  liim  to  be  made  a  scholar  and  not  a  painter,  which  ]  was 
very  likely  to  do^  when  I  well  remember  he  construed  unto  me  the 
bc^ning  of  the  first  Ode  in  Horace — tdiU  set  >-«  forth,  Mitiinai  the 
sports^  atsvk  rfgi^t/s,  of  our  nncicnt  kings/'  Lastiy,  Peacham  was 
not  likely  to  go  far  astray  In  writing  "  of  exercue  of  the  body."  He 
had  no  need  lo  go  back  to  llie  ancients,  for  he  ntlght  have  gained 
ilZuttration  and  ftrgumcni  from  Sir  Thomas  EJyol  ttnd  Mulcastci  in 
England.  Curiously  to  say  he  doe^  not  aj>pear  to  mention  those 
writers. 

It  IS  not,  I  beltfvev  customary  to  include  Pracham's  name  in  the 
history  of  education.  Yet  I  think  I  have  shown  that  his  views  of 
education  are  not  unworthy  of  being  conddeT<;d.  He  points  out 
some  of  the  errors  of  his  time  (extending  our  fears  into  in^ny  times 
beyond  his  own)  in  both  lencbcn  and  parents.  He  rcccgniKrs  (hat 
education  b  mtich  more  than  a  matter  of  book-ltantii:;;.    Jie  is  a 
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lover  of  his  own  Unguage,  and  sees  the  suitability  of  English  litcc 
and  of  English  histoiy  as  objects  of  study.  He  includes  ii 
curriculum  drawing  and  painting,  and  requires  attention  to  pb 
education.  These  reasons  are  sudident  for  securing  to  Peach 
place  as  a  writer  on  education.  It  is  true  that  the  title  of  his  bo 
first  sight  perhaps  seems  irrelev'ant  to  education.  But  ccmsL 
more  closely,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  writer  setting  out  to  dis 
what  is  contained  in  the  educational  equipment  of  a  complete  gi 
man,  is,  on  the  whole,  more  likely  to  suggest  all-round  propoiti 
training,  far  more  consistent  with  the  true  interests  of  educ 
than  the  mere  schoolroom  autocrat,  whose  vision  was  so 
narrowed  to  bookleaming  and  academic  scholarship  founded  \ 
which  still  (in  1622)  stuck  in  the  grooves  of  the  mediseval  triviun 
quadn\ium.  Moreover,  it  may  be  added  that  Peacham  had  hi 
been  master  of  the  Free  School  at  Wymondham*  He  a|^)a 
have  disliked  the  profession,  for  his  accomplishments  were  too  1 
to  be  enclosed  in  the  narrow  round  of  the  school-work  of  the 
But  for  this  very  reason  he  was  the  more  competent  to  write 
the  education  of  the  "Compleat  Gentleman" — and  this  idea,  1 
than  the  production  of  the  specialist  scholar,  is  from  the  point  cri 
of  educational  history  of  great  value  and  significance. 

FOSTER    WATSt 
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John  Av&nxv  the  AsiTiQautrJ    ' 

KNO^VN  as  b  John  Aubrey  a?  an  antiquaryr  a  go&sip^  and  a 
painter  of  nunncn^  t^c  world  ha»  had  to  wait  a  couple  ot 
centuries  Tor  a  compk-te,  or  what  mu&i  be  accepted  as  a  complete, 
cdiUon  of  his  "  Brief  Li^'cs"  These  are  now,  however,  issued  from 
tlie  M3Sh»  which  have  luiig  been  known  to  achulari,  under  the  editor* 
shipoTDr.  Andrew  Clark,  in  wlal  may  bcassucncd  lobe  their  definkc 
fonn-  Much  of  ihc  matter  now  printed  hai  been  previously  more 
or  leas  accessible,  less  perhaps,  rather  ihar  more,  in  "  Letters  written 
by  Eminent  Person*  in  the  Sixfecnth  and  Seventeenth  C^nmrics,"  &e*, 
two  volumes  in  three  in  1S13,  a  work  scarce  va  irell  as  incomplete. 
Th^e  lives,  otiginaliy  designed  for  the  use  of  Anthony  h  AVnod  wht^n 
cnaaKcd  upon  hi.s  *'  Aibcna;  Oxonicnscs,"  hn\t  beer  freely  consulted 
by  subsequent  biographers.  They  are  left  in  an  almost  hopeless  con- 
dition, with  lacuna!  to  be  subsequently  filled  up,  and  furnish  curioui 
proof  of  the  want  of  systL'm  or  order  in  the  writer's  mind.  No 
Additions  or  rectilications  would  convert  them  intoa  trustwonliy  or 
an  imporloni  !>t(^Taphical  diciionar)-.  They  are,  however,  ]n\'a1uablc 
for  the  hfc-iikc  touches  they  present  from  Aubrey's  personal 
recoUectionft,  or  from  tiie  information  he  rccct^-ed  from  friends  of 
tlic  deceased. 

AvBREv's  *' Brief  Live5^" 

THERE  is,  however,  another  respect  in  which  these  "Brief 
lives "  constitute  a  precious  possessiorL  As  a  collection  of 
anecdote  and  gosaip,  and  as  a  picture  of  the  life  of  Kcstoration 
timcSf  they  come  immediately  after  the  diaries  of  Pepy^  and 
Brclyn.  The  pictures  are  not  seldom  splendid.  Take  ^s,  for 
instancy  of  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  who,  after  the  Restoration^  was 
"burghes  of  Parliament "  at  Wilton,  in  Wilt^rc ;  was  Master  of  the 
Faculties,  and  afterwards  "one  of  the  Masters  of  Requests/'  *'" 
was  exceedingly  confident,  wiuy;   not  very  gratefull  to  \' 
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fictoTS ;  vou]<3  lye  domnnUy.  He  w^  of  middlirg  siaturc,  great 
goggli  «ies,  DOt  of  a  sweet  aspccc-'  AltnoM  all  the  imusii^  stories 
cuTTcni  concerning  Sif  William  D'Avcnant,  notoriously  lib  cUifc  to 
Lc  a  son  of  Shjikcapciirc,  rcat  upon  the  atillionty  of  Aubn:y,  who,  in 
bis  life  cf  thia  wonhy,  tclb  from  the  lips  of  lyAi-ciiant  the  aid 
Dccouncof  the  mufclc-ibya£crvant  cf  Sir  Fullte  Grc^SIlc,  Lord  Brooke, 
One  paragraph  conccming  $hakf.-!epear«  und  D*j\vcnAn:  i^  crossed 
out,  which  may  account  for  itft  non^ppcstrance  in  Uve»  of  Shako- 
*prtire  :  "  1  h-ivi^  heanj  junton  Roln-rt  [D'Avrnanl]  s»y  that  Mr.  W, 
Shakespeare  hax  given  him  a  humlretl  IcisAei."  Hct*^  \oo,  fint 
appears  the  stovy  how  lyATmant,  ha^-uig  set  free  t«o  alderrftei)  of 
York,  his  i>rTsoneTs  in  the  Civil  War,  owed  to  tlieir  tntercessron  hii 
escape  frcm  de-ith  when  on  board  a  French  ship  in  hb  notable 
attempted  exploit  of  cirrymg  French  we^ivers  lo  coJoctise  Virgirua. 


* 


A  Straxce  Story  op  Aubrey  Refe.\teo  m  Modeax  Havs. 

IN  an  account  of  Thomas  Ttipleii,  a  schoolmaster  at  Jiaycf^ 
Surrey,  Aubrey  ieU»  a  story  too  long  for  quotation  conccmu^  a 
friend  of  hi»,  George  Enl,  a  son  of  Sir  Gi.-orgr^  But.  The  youth  in 
question  sent  ojiotlicr  with  a  rci^uest  fur  sonic  honey  which  THuletl 
was  consuming.  After  giving  the  applicant  a  cufT,  Tiiplctt  ukcd  and 
was  told  ^ho  had  5cnt  him,  whereupon  "llic  enraged  doctor  flics  out 
of  his  ttudy  (he  was  a  very  iilrong  nuLn)^  gives  poor  George  a  kick  in 
the  breveh,  and  made  him  Hy  down  a  iligbt  of  7  or  S  rtairca  to  the 
Unding-phce,  where  his  head  first  came  10.  He  was  stunn'dt  but 
Was  well  his  neck  was  not  broki^n.  'Twiu  a  mo^t  eruel  ai>d  tn- 
human  act  to  use  a  poor  child  so."  It  ia  some  consolation  to  hear 
that  the  father  came  and  withdrew  his  son,  and  that  the  school  was 
almost  broken  up  in  consequence  of  tlic  pr(x:ccding*  taken.  I  \\SL\t 
a  special  reason  for  menticning  this,  since,  incredible  as  it  may 
iiccin,  I  personally  vritncsscd  the  same  punishment  inflicted  for  a 
trivial  offence  upon  a  hoy  by  a  certain  i^oolma&cer.  The  only 
excuse  for  the  man— if  I  can  call  him  such — was  that  he  was  then 
on  the  verge,  which  was  soon  to  It  passed,  of  madness. 

Seventeenth-century  htcr^iturc  supplies  us  with  few  books  more 
quaint,  curious,  and  readable  than  Ehi5,  In  some  few  cases  Dr. 
Clark  has  been  compelled  to  oniic  ultra-vivadties,  coatsenesscfi,  and 
ol>vccnitics  less  chanLcicrri^ic  of  Atibrey  than  of  the  age.  We  have 
now,  liuwever,  got  In  aii  acceptable  furrn  a?G  much  of  the  ''Brief 
Lives''  and  commenls  thereon  from  ihc  letters  of  Aubrey  oa  she 
greediest  con  dc^rc. 
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The  Enemies  or  Birds. 

BIRDS  are  cocifo^dly  the  fircUii^at  ahU  in  muif  icspecti  the 
niosi  mtcTcsttng  objcrcu  in  the  mijrtiat  acatioru  The  beauty 
of  ihdr  form  and  fli^l  and  ibc  rapture  of  their  jong  have  been  from 
di«  iM.rltetii  ttm«  ih«  duef  delist  of  aU  peoples  robed  above  tho 
1ow<rst  Ixirluiriifm.  Yet  th«  warbrv  ccrtsttiilly  wa^ed  agtintt  th«m 
1w  already  t«rioj«ly  r^uoed  th^r  numbera,  ind  threslcnv  ma.ny 
species  with  cxtcrmTnali^n.  1  am  wear>'ing  tn  my  cni*adt^  agatn«t 
the  "  natural itt,"  the  worst  and  most  w^:i ton  offender  of  all,  who 
5:alks  down  every  strange  and  lovely  victor  to  our  ifhorcH  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  it  and  adding  it,  Heaven  save  the  mark,  to  his 
collection  !  On  the  whtjle,  I  prefer  to  this  heartless  savage  the  frank 
ignorance  and  brut^iiy  of  the  cockney  sportsman,  vho  goei  out 
tn  a  bolt  to  thoot  the  breeding  5cafow1,  though  their  flesh  is  but 
carrion  and  the  de^tniction  b  as  purposeless  as  it  is  ba^e.  I  luvc 
not  ceased,  and  may  not  cease,  to  protest  against  the  massacre  of 
the  bird*  of  most  brilliant  pluma^e^  that  ifieir  feathery  or  even  their 
cufcases,  may  add  10  the  armour)*  of  beauty.  The  majority  Of 
women  arc^  a1a»  I  aE  once  uiUcochable  ojid  uncompassionate,  and 
worda  of  aiipplicatLon  or  protect  addressed  to  thcro  are  but  waited 
breath.  All  honour  to  the  minority  who  lead  the  mlMionary  gntcT- 
pnae  aigainst  so  UmenUtble  slaughter  Thej'  arc  fen*,  Iiomt^vct,  in 
number,  too  few  to  ^ave  from  a  mertted  fate  the  new  cities  of  the 
plain.  They  kriow,  too^  that  their  own  ^trt  cannot  be  reached,  and 
that  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  land  their  hearts  when  any 
matter  of  personal  adornment  comes  into  question,  are  u  hard  as 
*' the  nether  millstone/' 

D&sTRvcrroN  or  Bmi>  Lifr. 

SOLICITATION  to  women  beings  as  has  been  said,  mere  waste, 
lei  cue  ti>'  if  man  Is  more  easy  to  be  reached.  It  ij  known  that 
among  the  Latin  laco  no  bcaxiiy  of  plumage,  no  witchery  of  song, 
will  «xve  a  bird  that  when  cooked  will  make  half  a  mouthful  In 
tl«»  respect  dosinictivcncss  or  greedinc^fi^  I  kiiow  i>ol  which,  appears 
CO  be  in  the  blood.  I  have  no  means  of  access  to  Italian  pcaiam5. 
I  have  spoken,  however,  to  cultivated  and  artistic  Italian  gentlemen, 
and  have  lost  my  lime.  "Yes,"  &aid  one,  a  man  of  brilliant  oimo 
Bnd  abilities,  with  an  amiable  but  half-hearted  assent,  "  yes,  irery  sari, 
no  doubt,  but^"  smacking  his  hps.  '^they  are  delicious.''  In 
certain  seasons  long  strings  of  larks  may  be  seen  in  the  poulterer^ 
shops.  A  score  of  thete  at  a  private  feast,  or  some  hundreds  at  a 
public  binquei,  ifiU  supply  each  guest  with,  let  me  say,  a  couple  of 
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mouthfuls.  Let  me  grant,  though  only  for  the  salce  of  argument, 
that  the  morsels  are  tasteful  and  succulent;  what  a  price  have  we 
not  to  pay  that  a  jaded  appetite  may  be  stimulated  by  a  dish  in 
which  the  sauce  is  almost  everything  and  the  meat  itself  next  1o 
nothing  !  One  would  have  thought  that  the  song  of  the  skylark  was 
sweet  enough,  divine  enough,  to  save  the  vocalist  from  its  fete  ''I 
have  never  heard,"  says  Shelley, 

Praise  of  love  or  viQ« 
That  panted  fbith  ■  flood  of  rapture  *o  divine- 
Such  is,  however,  the  consumption  of  larks  as  food,  that  the  number 
in  the  land  is  perceptibly  diminishing.  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for 
England,  yet  it  seems  to  be  approaching,  when  the  lark  will  be 
as  rare  m  English  meadows  as  is  the  buffalo  on  American  piaines. 
Meanwhile,  as  if  these  sources  of  destruction  were  not  enough,  the 
poulterers  use  the  carcases  of  birds,  which  serve  no  edible  pmpose, 
as  decorations  for  shops,  and  strings  of  lovely  jays,  and  even  of  wood- 
peckers— now  one  of  the  scarcest  of  birds — are  hung  up  in  shops  as 
ornaments.  The  jay  has  no  friends,  and  has  foes  enough  in  game- 
keepers to  run  a  risk  of  destruction  without  this  absurd  and  loath- 
some exhibition.  A  decoration  of  the  kind  mentioned  strikes  me  as 
worthy  only  of  Benin. 

SYLVANUS  U&BUf. 
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THE   RESTORATION   OF   AUNT 
ELIZA. 

Dv  Kathaijine  Sjlvestkb, 

For  rhift  my  ion  u!u  dtait  nnJ  U  alive  a^ft  ; 
lie  nu  teat  and  U  foxind  1 


*'  QHAIX  I  light  Ihp  Ump,  Miss  Eli^a?* 


^  No(  yet,  thanV  you,  Ellen-  I  will  ring  whpn  it  gel*  darker," 
and  Miss  Eliza  turned  tc  the  windosv  is  she  spoke  to  hide  h^ 
trembling  lips  from  Elten's  gaze.  She  pra)^  the  servant  had  not 
noticed  the  quiver  in  her  voice. 

The  house  faced  one  of  the  great  filoomHbury  squ^n-«,  and  on 
tlie  pavement  and  in  the  road  children,  tempted  from  the  neigh- 
bouring side  streets  and  alleys  by  ihc  trees  and  greenness,  screamed 
shnily  as  they  whipped  tops  and  twirled  skipping  ropesj  fajn  to  be 
content,  poor  little  Peris !  to  disport  themselves  outside  the  galea  of 
paradise.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  vague  ddiglit  of  summer 
«%-enin^s.  From  a  disian[  street  corner  came  the  strains  of  a  piano 
Qrgan,  ^^\\z  music,  suftentd  by  distajicc,  soiuiding  incfTnbly  sad. 

Long  aller  Ellen  had  left  the  room  Eli/a  still  atood  by  the  windoW, 
)>cr  hands  tightly  clasped  in  front  of  her,  looking  into  the  street  wiib 
unseeing  ey^s^  into  which  as  she  gazed  there  seemed  to  spriJig  a  look 
of  fear.  A  thing  she  tiad  long  waited  for  in  dread  wss  eloic  upon 
her,  and  her  spirii  shrank  and  her  flesh  crept,  as  though  through  the 
fcarGshchad  not  watched  its  coming  and  cried  to  train  herself  lo 
meet  it.  smiling  and  resigned.  Nowher  doom  had  been  spoken  and 
there  nils  no  room  for  hope. 

At  breakfo^  that  morning  her  brother  had  appeared  v^'th  un- 
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voi>k'd  puncuiality,  &n(l  had  ci^rly  sought  among  hb  letters  for  a 
small  one,  scaled  uith  a  black  scit,  and  addressed  in  the  straight 
ditldish  hand  of  modem  ironi^hooU.  He  had  gUnccd  furtii-cly 
cvcf  his  gkuci  at  tb  sUtcr  lilting  oppusile,  aod  a  fiunt  btu:th 
had  overspread  hin  (ace  as  their  eyes  met,  Aa  be  had  torn  opca 
tHc  envelope  the  air  hod  become  filled  vith  a  £iint  aoent  of  violcut, 
aa  grateful  to  VMtXi  a«  inccncc  to  a  Punun.  Natber  had  s] 
but  EUzii*s  bond  liad  &hal:en  aa  ahe  |>04if«d  out  ilie  colT<^- 

Or  couree  thcw  could  be  no  doubt  about  it  any  longer — thow 
&ectii<*nt  viuiu  tn  Wimbledon,  the  mitlinct  that  liad  made  her  hate 
and  fear  them  had  been  a  true  one.    Vet  it  vas  ri^t  and  natural 
and  proper  for  her  brother  to  end  his  widowerhood  and  ht^m  a  new 
chapter  of  life  with  youth  in  it  and  the  love  of  womaiu    She  had 
striven,  and  alvrayK  wlUi  a  tense  of  failure,  tD  fill  the  gap  in  bis  life 
and  household.     His  material  needs  had  been  the  object  of  her 
almost  re1i);ioiJ:t  care.    Undisturbed  b)'  any  fault  or  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  scnants  which  affected  her  only,  she  would  blaze  out 
into  mild  wrath  at  a  crimpled  roseleaf  irhcrc  his  comfort  iras  con> 
oerned.    The  saapa  of  news  and  gossip  heard  during  the  driy  would 
t>c  carefully   treasured  up  and  fired  oil  one  by  one  to  light  up 
the  silencer  of  the  evening  meal.     On  the  rare  occa^ons  when  thejr 
wait   itito  society  together  she   would  watch   witli  Uctnbling  his 
relationis  to  uiimauicd  women ;  but,  baring  &&  il  weic  her  iieck  to 
the  knife,  she  would  always  eomrivc  to  flutter  up  to  any  lady  whom 
her  king  Md  delighted  to  honour,  and  olfer  a  trembting  tribute  of 
talk  and  friendliness.     Sometimes  the  would  crown  iho  s^icriiice  by 
an  invitation  (o  lunch  or  dinner,  with  a  sight  of  Uitlc  Anthony  ai 
fikf  dt  rhittamt.     LitlJe  x\nlhony  !     In  his  small  body  were  bound 
up  h(;r  chief  hopes  and  fears.     She  hnd  many  times  lain   awake 
through  the  night  tossing  in  agony  at  tliought  of  a  possible  partjn^ 
at  ^ving  over  tiic  circ  of  htm  into  indiffcrcrLt  hands.    All  the  deep. 
strong  maternity  of  her  nature  flowed  round  ai^d  about  tlie  little  boy 
who  had  been  her  cliarge  from  babyhood     She  had  early  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  a  nurse— the  last  one  had  given  notice,  on  the 
ground  that  \\\s  post  \n^  a  sinecure— takti>g  upon  herself  cdl  the 
duties  of  bathing  and  dressing,  which  she  went  through  as  though 
performing  some  sacred  rite.    Slie  herself  made  his  clothes-estrange 
little  suits  of  many   colours,  canod  out  of  her  old-nuuden  fancy. 
She  conned  over  night  the  lessons  stie  gave  him  bi  the  morrdng.  and 
read  educuionul  p^ipers  and  attended  educational  meetings  in  the 
hojie  of  finding  a  royaE  load  to  the  tliree  Rs  for  her  boy  to  uav^  in 
her  company.     Never  since  the  days  of  tittle  Cicorge  O^bonte  had 
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chi]J  becii  bnxl  in  such  an  :iunoKi>hL-rc  of  cknotion  and  Kfvice. 
And  he  gaw  her  back  good  measure  of  loic  in  rciuiTJ. 

And  gn  ihc  irtornmg  of  ihi^  d;iy  »hc  had  felt  that  the  haunting 
shadow  pr  her  ticaxt's  lot-c  was  cloac  upon  Tier — waa  taking  ahape  and 
30l]dity^-on  Kcr  quivcrmg  flcah  fell  iu  k/  brcAth  wiih  i;3  sidtcning 
odour  of  violets;. 

While  the  brother  And  dieter  had  been  fritting  at  their  aUent  break 
fait  on  the  morning  in  fiti^ition,  Ittik  Anthony  had  ntishrd  into  the 
room  with  hi$  aci:ii\(omed  noiiiy  greeting,  ajul  had  drawn  up  a  chair 
to  the  lable,  hia  led  mouth  agape  for  any  delicacy  which  might  be 
offered  him.  He  was  a  pretty  child  with  lortf;  old-fa«hioned  curls 
falling  on  dtlicr  side  his  delicate  chccJiS.  To-day  his  father  had 
looked  at  him  critically  as  he  pmiiled  away  with  the  a^^rtd&n  of  an 
adored  only  child 

'^  Eliza,"  had  said  her  brother  suddenly  in  a  voice  that  sot]nd<.'d 
hai^h  in  her  senjiiiive  ears,  "  that  boy's  manners  want  looking  lo. 
He  Is  too  great  a  chatterbox.  And — and  I  don't  like  the  way  you 
^tGi%  hiin.  Take  tiim  to  Swears  &  Wells  and  make  him  look  Like 
utlier  children,*'  Tlien,  avoiding  her  stsrlkd  e}X!S  he  liad  added 
hnstilyt  B.%  he  folded  up  hia  newspaper  and  rose  to  leave  the  room  : 
"  I  may  be  home  early  tliia  aftcmoon,  and  perliapn  I  may  bring  a 
fnend— a  Udy — in  with  mc  Dotf  t  let  Anthony  go  out  for  hia  n-alk  ; 
bo  can  play  in  the  fif|uarc,  and  1  thould  be  ol>liged  if  you  aho  would 
remain  at  home  to  receive  us"  Elim  had  bow^fd  her  heid  in 
silence — she  had  received  her  sentence  of  dismiKsal. 

An  the  morning  her  mi&eT>-  had  hung  about  her  like  a  cbud*  It 
had  socmod  to  her  as  if  the  secret  had  got  abroad  among  her  house- 
hold, and  that  the  senanu  had  only  paid  perfunctory  itteniion  to 
her  orders.  She  had  lost  her  basket  of  keys  early  in  the  day,  and 
vilhoiit  thiv  bridge  of  office  %\\\:  lud  feh  a:^  jiowcrlc^  and  as  insig- 
nificant as  a  policeman  without  his  truncheon-  Even  little  Anthony 
had  been  na;ighty  and  rebellious. 

The  carJy  dinner  o^-er,  she  had  fell  zs  a  criminal  might  feel  who, 
having  eaten  a  last  meal,  had  nothing  more  to  look  forward  to  in  life 
bet  death.  Little  Anthony  tiod  been  tearfully  forgiven,  and  taken  up 
to  be  ;udred  in  bis  beat  frock  and  hat»  ^^1Jcn  the  child  aU^cd  her 
the  meaning  of  these  proceedings,  sbe  had  tlioughl  of  Abialuun  bcinjj 
<jueatkHicd  by  little  IsaAc  on  their  journey  to  the  place  appointed  fot 
Ih*  aajCrilic6.  Hid  toilet  over  and  himself  despatched  to  play  in  the 
«qu«n^  according  to  orders,  VMtx  had  dressed  het*e!f  vith  nbaking 
fingers  in  her  flouervd  ^xlk  of  smte,  and  hnd  gone  dovn  into  the 
diaving room,  there  to  await  (he  dreaded  vj^t      Al  Ic^^E  there  was 
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noihing  of  novdty  about  her  present  scnnUioQs— she  had  been 
thiDU^  the  whole  thing  so  often  in  her  dreams  and  waking  thoughts. 
Now  she  tax  sliiiFly  upright  on  one  of  the  high-backed  chain, 
making  no  pretence  at  occupation,  stmining  her  ears  Tor  tlie  terrible 
bell  wtuch  wa4  to  nng  the  knell  of  her  old  UTe. 

It  had  come  at  lasi»  and  the  sound  had  driven  the  colour  from 
l>er  ^e  and  luul  iradc  her  l»;art  beat  wildlv.  She  liad  riscfii 
mecluinicilly  Mcddying  herself  by  t)ie  back  cf  her  chairs  her  &iceV' 
with  pak  lipa  parted,  turned  to  the  <Ioor-  Kmt  had  come  her 
brother'^  footstep,  then  a  sofc  silken  nj«tk  ftiid  an  odour  of  vK^el^ 
and  the  Toom  became  filled  with  a  golden- haired  preKcticc  and  the 
mu&ici)  noiu»  of  a  girlUh  voice.  It  l^d  been  3l<  \\  her  brother  vefc 
speaking  to  h«r  in  a  drwim-  "  Eliia— thw  \s.A^  is  Eleanor — Mi» 
Vivian-*Uie  is  going  to  be  my  wife.**  FJixa,  Ktill  in  h^'x  cErcam,  had 
held  out  a  ri^d  hand,  but  the  presence  had  bent  o\cr  her  and  kissed 
her  lightly  cm  the  cheek.  "  We  are  Koing  to  be  sivtens^"  &he  had 
Uughcd  soflly.  "  I  hope  wc  shall  like  one  mother  very  modi. 
Augustine  lias  loM  me  c\'er  so  many  nice  thing*  about  you ! "  and 
she  had  given  an  arch  look  at  her  af&anccd  lover,  who  had  £too4 
silent  and  ncrvouSt  watching  the  meeting.  Then  she  had  put  up  s 
long  eye-glass  and  had  looked  critically  arouncL  ''What  a  capita 
room  this  is,"  she  burst  forth  again.  ''  But  the  rumilurcaiKl  pictures 
art  so  Early  Victorian,  Ugh!  That  engraving  of  tJic  ^S^loa's 
Return/  it  reminds  me  of  a  Brighton  lodging-house  wbae  1  iras  sect 
AS  a  child  to  convalesce  after  measles.  Bencxch  it  by  the  «'all  vaa 
a  littk  t;ibtr:  wiili  a  knitted  cov«  and  wax  iluwem  under  a  glau 
bhade.  Ajid  ihai  gilt  clock  uith  tlie  pcndaiiti  \  1  bclic\-e  if  I 
lived  in  a  room  with  ihcm  I  should  take  to  wearing  a  crinoline  and 
playing  on  a  blue-ribboned  guitar  !  *  ^Uis  nous  allona  choiigcr  to«t 
cclal'  1  SAW  a  perfectly  lovely  o\'cnnantcl  in  Bond  Street 
morning." 

All  this  time  VXma  had  stood,  as  at  fir^t,  with  one  hand  oh 
back  of  her  chair,  but  an  angry  flu^i  hid  risen  to  her  cheek  as  sbc 
listened  to  the  sligliting  critici&m  of  objects  whose  beauty  arid  fit- 
ness s!ie  had  always  hdd  beyond  question.  She  had  been  a.stonisbed 
that  her  brother  had  seemed  In  no  wise  o(ft:nded,  but  ha<l  Iaui;hed  at 
the  sallies  of  bis  ladylove,  and  had  lold  her  the  room  and  the  whole 
house  were  hei^  to  do  with  as  she  chose.  ''But  what  a  heartier 
tlcpmother  1  am  I"  she  again  called  out.  " ]  have  not  c\'en  a&kcd 
after  little  Anthony.  Can  }te  not  be  produced  at  once  7  1  am  really 
dying  to  see  him." 

Then  Eltza  had  nmg  the  bell  for  the  scn-ant  to  call  him  in  froca 
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the  square,  and.  b  fcuv  minutes  later,  lie  had  come  bounding  up  the 
stairs  into  the  room.  'Die  unexpcct^  sigbt  of  hin  fatlier  and  of 
the  siningc  lady  had  brought  him  to  a  sudden  slop,  and  he  had 
j^tood  a  minute,  the  Uoonvay  framing  the  quaintly  clad  UttLe  figurcj 
nlaring  in  bluc-cycd  wondtr.  Neither  the  brother  nor  the  sister  had 
npokeii,  Eliza's  own  consciousness  of  sufTering  biid  been  lost  in  an 
intensity  of  watching.  For  the  minute  she  had  be«n  the  merd 
epecia.tor  of  the  development  of  \  dramatic  situation.  She  had  seen 
her  boy's  look  of  surpri<£  change  into  one  of  dt^ll^ht  a^  the  scmnger 
smiled  and  held  out  her  arms.  Then  he  had  made  a  rush  at  her  and 
had  held  up  his  face  to  be  ki.sf;cHl,  And  she  had  uken  him  on  tier 
tap,  and  had  laughed  her  low  musical  laugh  in  response  to  his.  **  I 
have  never  seen  you  before,"  he  had  said.  "But  )-ou  arc  like  the 
picture  of  the  queen  in  my  foiry-boolc.  Will  you  tell  me  who  you 
arc?'^  Ele^or  had  given  an  arch  look  of  entreaty  at  the  child's 
fiitlicr,  vho  had  stood  in'irling  hln  whiskers  and  looking  with  delight 
at  the  two  making  friends.  He  had  crossed  the  room  to  titem  and 
had  laid  one  liand  on  lier  shouldcr.<i.  "  This  tady  is  Mother  Nelly, 
Anthony.  She  is  ccming  one  day  lo  stay  with  us  always.  Doi;s  not 
that  make  you  very  happy?"  ls\  ihia  the  little  boy  hod  jumped  off 
her  knee  and  had  danced  about  and  cUpped  his  hiuids.  ''  Mother 
Nelly  I  Mother  Nelly  !  'I'he  beautiful  queen  is  coming  out  lif  my 
book,  and  is  going  to  live  in  my  house  with  me  I  ^'  "  What  a  dear  he 
is,"  Eleanor  had  exclaimed,  turning  to  his  f^ither,  "  He'll  look  Kweet 
in  kilts,  v.ifh  hr«  hair  ero]>|K'd  French  fushion>  Those  long  ciirU 
of  hift  ate  OS  Early  Victorian  as  the  chairs  and  tables.  I  shaL  love 
taking  lum  wiili  me  to  pay  afternoon  callsl" 

Elixft,  who  liad  stood  all  this  while  apart,  had  seemed  to  feel 
already  a  cold  wind  of  parting  blowing  between  her  and  them.     At 
the  last  nrords  a  vave  of  wrathful  indignation  Tiad  passed  ovc?  her. 
Her  boj-'s  curls  lo  be  sacrificed,  and  he  lo  be  trotted  about  and 
made  a  drairing-room  puppet,  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  gossip  and 
foiiy  I     The  entrance  of  the  servant  with  the  tca»  her  face  twinkling 
with  suppressed  curiosity,  had  produced  a  diversion  in  the  current  of 
bcr  tlioughts.    She  had  poured  out  tea  and  had  handed  tea-cake 
with  somellitng  akin  to  cheerful  hospitality  ;  only  when  Miss  Vivian, 
eolling  Anthony  to  her,  hod  begun  to  feed  him  with  buttered  njufBn, 
ebe  had  burst  out  in  almoiit  fierce  remonstrance:  "Plcsue  do  not 
give  liim  food  of  that  kind  I     EIc  ia  not  used  to  it,  and  ft  u  bad  ^ 
htm  r'     Eleanor  hod  lifted  surprised  eyebrows,  little  Anthonv 
pouted  rebellion,  and  Au}^Kline    had  frowned  diiapprovM' 
sister's  interfcrenft^.     She  h.-^d  fi_'Sl  that  the  battle  between 
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her  boy  lad  b^^gsak  and  ihat  she  had  already  bocn  vor^tcil    Tbere^ 
tttd  ensued  an  awfcn-atd  sikmcc  ami  lien  £L-nnor  had  rU<7i. 

"Wc  must  be  going  nov,  Mi&s  Eliia,"  she  had  said,  her  voke  i 
more  tuneful  tbin  ever.    *'  i  thall  often  be  running  in  to  5ee  you 

and  Anthony  before "  and  ahe   had  gircn  aii   arcii   look  « 

Anthony's  failicn    Then  she  had  bcni  doini  and  had  kisMrd  tbel 
liitic  boy,  and  be  hod  clung  to  hcf  and  had  begged  her  to  sUf. 
Next  »he  bad  tumcd  to  Elua  and  )uia«d  fcer  cold  unrcspoaai^c 
cheek,  {ind  they  bod  gone  tcgelhet  from  the  hoiuc,  IcAvmg  her  akuie 
with  her  despair. 

It  wu  diffieuU  For  Elt;^^  on  tlut  (tr»t  evening  of  her  sorror*  to 
realise  that  all  these  things  had  taken  pbcc  vrithin  Lhe  bsc  kw 
hours> 

T^ng  after  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed  &he  stood  by  the  wtndor 
trying  to  adjust  her  menul  attitude  to  the  new  condhions.  Little 
Anthony's  unfeigned  joy  at  the  prospect  of  tlie  coming  ehangCt  vUfe 
it  tore  her  heart,  yt;t  helped  her  to  sec  her  way  clear.  Though  slie 
should  die  of  the  pain  of  parting  vith  her  treasure,  slie  kticwibe 
must  Jcavc  her  old  home  when  the  new  wife  came.  Oh  !  &he  couH 
nei'er  Ktand  by  and  be  silent  while  another  laid  down  to  her  darling 
a  law  ihat  was  not  hers,  praising  pdhapa  what  she  irould  Uame,  and 
blaming  th^t  ^vhich  she  might  hold  harmless.  She  could  not  be 
content  to  accept  a  mere  share  of  the  love  and  alleigiaiice  that  had 
been  whoMy  hers,  to  be  conscious  perhaps  of  a  total  transference  of 
his  afTcction  from  heraelf  to  the  y(juiig  stepmother.  It  would  be  a 
renewal  of  the  eternal  conflict  between  uulbcd  u^c  and  youth,  and 
>Ue  tiud  no  heart  to  take  up  the  struggle.  AVhai  h^d  »bc  but  her 
love  and  hcT  tears  to  oppose  to  beauty  And  bright  laughter,  and  the 
childish  paflfijon  for  ehajige  ? 

This  wail  a  terrible  thing— to  have  ftil  the  feelJrjg*  of  maiemiiy 
and  none  of  its  ri^htfi.  "  Bleated  an  Thou,  0  Lord  my  God,  Who 
hast  not  made  nic  a  woman  ! "  She  hnd  been  shocked  once  by  heanng. 
that  ttiis  blessing  wfH  to  be  fotmd  in  the  diuly  ritual  of  an  aliea 
ciccd— the  words  occurred  to  her  now,  and  slie  acknowledged  thdr 
bitter  si^^nificancc 

IfTimeUotted  hard  with  herbrother'a  future  wife,  as  it  should 
with  a  maid  between  contract  and  marriage,  it  galloped  vith  Eli/a. 
and  the  last  days  of  her  rule  found  her  aa  miserable  and  unrcsigned 
aft  nhen  the  tu%l  shock  of  her  calamity  wait  upon  her.  In  spite  of 
her  promise  at  their  first  meeting,  Eli/a  bad  seen  very  Ultlc  of  her 
future  sister-ill -taw,  who  «he  Irnd  heard  was  occupied  in  m&hing  about 
from  one  end  of  London  to  another  after  wedding  cloEhcs  and   art 
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forniturc.  On  two  or  thre^  occasioiist  bigti  expensive  boxes  of  rich 
hwtxUt  liftd  becii  bcnt  for  Antlioiiy,  which  hl&  Auiit,  much  to  lil^ 
indignation,  hftd  confiscnied  wiih  scarcely  concealed  anger.  Once  A 
pnacnt  hjul  arrived  for  henoV-Hi  scuiit-oisc  with  beauttTuUy  cui 
boltUrs  filled  with  a,  delicate  perfume,  tihlch  Elixa  had  dclibcHLtcty 
<:mpticd  away,  sending  out  far  a  disinftctant  lo  remove  all  ince  of 
the  odour 

Workmen  ^nd  rumitunxlcftlcrs  came  in  and  out  the  house  all 
day,  and  clunj^ci  nere  made  'm  the  anui^gement  of  the  roomit. 
Kliia  hated  il  all  bitterly,  and  generally  contrived  to  be  out  during 
her  future  sistcr-m-laws  hurried  visits  of  tuperintcndcnce,  Hut 
Anthony  was  delighted.  A  smart  ne^'  nursery  fitted  with  a  swing 
and  gymnoslic  apparatus  was  prepared  for  him  zi  the  toji  of  the 
house,  and  a  French  ^onw  was  engaged  for  his  scn'icc. 

In  these  last  prq»rations  Eltsa  only  saw  further  cause  for  distress. 
Had  not  liie  old  house  been  her  boy's  undispuied  kingdom— alt  the 
household  his  dci'otcd  subjects?  And  now  lie  ^ms  to  be  shut  up  in 
a  lop  room,  willi  a  questionable  foreigner,  a  gaoler  disgul:^d  in  a 
while  cap  and  af>ron— perhaps  only  allowed  out  at  3taied  times,  It 
irntatcd  her  that  the  boy  did  not  realise  that  the  coming  changes  would 
deal  a  blow  &i  his  chJldir^  liberty.  On  the  eontrar^',  though  be  wept 
at  interval  at  the  thought  of  parting  vnth  her,  hQ  openly  counte<^  the 
days  till  father  «nd  '*  Mother  Ndly  '*  should  come  home  from  the 
wrtlding-joumey  and  the  new  rule  should  bt"-gtn. 

It  arrived  at  last— the  home<oming  of  the  pair  with  great  forei^fn 
many-labelled  trunks,  and  shrieks  of  delight  from  .'Vnthony  in  the 
hall.  That  same  evening  Eliza's  ow[\  box-laden  cab  stood  waiting  at 
the  door,  destined  lo  carry  her  to  the  new  little  home  she  had  made 
for  herself  in  a  distant  siitiurb.  She  went  up  lo  say  a  last  good  bye 
lo  little  Anthony  lying  in  his  bed,  and  hugging  his  new  toy  front 
J-aris. 

"Ob,  auntie  dear  I "  he  cried,  sitting  up  and  clinging  to  her, 
"  Youi  tears  arc  dropping  on  ray  Jace  [  Don't  cry,  dear !  Vou  may 
toutc  and  sec  me  e\-er)'  day — not  to-m^rr^>w,  though.  1  shall  want 
,lo  be  ^l  the  tiuie  helping  Mother  Nelly  unpack  her  boxeti  and 
arrange  thiijgs— but  come  the  iicJtl  day  and  the  neii" 

Klixa  hod  no  voic^  to  answer  him,  but,  gently  disengaging  herself 
frotQ  the  little  clasping  lunds,  she  hurried  dowmlair^  past  the  open 
dining<room  door,  whence  canic  a  sound  of  low  bughter,  and  not 
tniiling  ht'nclf  to  further  s^)eech  the  jumped  into  her  cab  and  drove 
away. 

Days  and  weeks  p^scd  and  brought  no  comfoit  to  filu&iit^ 
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new  home.    Th«  house  wai  x  prctiy  UHl€  riOi  in  the  nrighbourhoofl 
of  Putnty*  ftnd  she  had  fumUhcd  il  chidly  «jth  the  things  ihat  had  i 
been  tumcd  out  in  d^sgnice  from  her  brother's  liousc.     She  had 
plenty  to  do  in  helping  the  one  link  niaid  to  keep  the  place  in  onSer, 
but,  unlike  some  women,  she  found  no  compen^tion  for  the  km  of 
humaji  love  in  polishing  bntsst-s  and  tt;nding  chairs  and  tables. 

From  \\m&  to  her  old  home  she  retunoed  more  beart^tricken 
than  e^'cr.  Anthony  vrdcomed  her,  indeed,  with  kisses  and  sho«ts 
of  joy,  but  £he  found  her  jsreawnec  soon  ceued  Co  satisfy  and  interest 
him,  "  Mother  Neily "  was  in  the  drawrmg-room,  and  sbc  bid 
promised  to  show  him  her  Albunii  or  nhc  wa-s  ju%t  f^oing  to  take  bim 
for  a  drive  in  ihe  trim  little  victoria  In  which,  wiib  childish  snob- 
buhnc&s,  he  look  infinite  pride.  She  wotild  find  sm&it,  sttian^ 
children  playing  with  him  in  hia  nursery — little  Phantohs  who  kucv 
not  Joseph — who  lookt^d  oi  her  with  cold,  curious  eyes.  She  de- 
tested hiA  «hr ill-voiced  French  iturse,  h]£  cropped  head  and  bread' 
collared  suits  from  Paris,  Tliere  ms  no  doubt  about  the  tbHifi 
content  ^rilh  ilic  new  order  of  things,  hat  thai  she  could  no  longer 
minister  to  his  happiness  dcprivt^d  her  life  of  all  meanings  Ifo 
vtvits  lo  her  boy  became  rarer  and  rarer,  (hough  the  thought  of  kii 
lost  love  was  ever  with  her.  adding  a  crown  to  her  sorrovr. 

Time  went  on  and  a  baby  arrived  in  the  household  at  Uloom^ 
bury.  At  first  Anthony's  joy  and  escciiement  knew  no  boundi 
Then,  Uler,  il  seemed  to  Ftiza  ihat  her  little  boy  was  more  subdued 
than  befoie.  Neither  did  he  look  as  smart  and  spruce  as  he  tuoi 
and»  on  die  days  when  he  expected  her,  she  would  find  him  standi^ 
by  the  nursery  window  waiting  for  her  coming.  Once,  when  he  Had 
been  sitting  on  her  knee,  he  had  had  an  unaccountable  fit  of  crying, 
and,  when  she  had  risen  to  leave,  had  clui^  to  her  and  begged  hes 
not  to  go.  Her  \isits  iiow  were  rarely  disturbed  by  his  having  to 
keep  appointments  with  "Mother  Nelly,"  nor  was  he  c\'er  sent  (bf 
to  the  drawing- loom,  Ic  1>e  ^hown  lo  callers  fu  m  the  early  dap. 
Their  inicrviemrs  usually  look  place  in  the  mirscry,  where  they  lud 
to  whisper  their  talks,  so  as  not  to  disttiib  the  eternal  alumbcrtof 
the  baby.  The  baby  ^^as  guarded  by  an  ill  tempered  nurse  wko 
seemed  13  regard  the  little  boy  as  its  natural  enemy ;  and  Elua  saw 
that,  ready  ai  be  was  to  love  and  cheridi  i^  he  wa«  not  able  to  find 
much  solace  in  it*  company. 

On  one  occasion  the  baby  hid  Vp-oke  up  when  the  nurse  vat 
absent  from  the  room,  and  Elua  had  lifted  the  cryinji  liitle  thing  out 
of  iu  cnidlc,  and  had  walked  about  with  it  till  it  was  pacified. 
Anthony  had  wj^ichol  her  tn  delight    It  seemed  more  his  baby  now 
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that  it  vos  in  Aunt  Eliza's  aini-s.  She  liad  set  ii  up  on  her  knee  and 
Anihony  hud  cnpered  in  front  of  it,  making  simngc  noises  till  it  crovved 
aloud  with  pleasure^  Then  he  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  nurse 
it  himself — juM  this  once — and  lie  fiad  placuij  1ii[nH:lf  on  the  nUTsciy- 
chalr^  with  great  solemnity,  wliile  Ivli/a  and  he  hcM  the  white  bundle 
between  ihcm.  As,  full  of  delighted  dignity^  he  sat  peering  into  Ihc 
lanjr  face,  the  door  opened  with  a  j^rJi  and  BiGLnor  came  in.  She 
stopped  short  at  sJghE  of  ihL' little  group;  then  an  angTy  flush  mounted 
to  her  dieek,  and  n*zthoiit  staying  to  lake  Elijui*s  outMnrtched  hand 
shesnatchcdup  the  baby  where  it  lay  in  Anthony's  arm*.  "Anlhory! 
h&ve  I  not  told  you  nn^r  to  touch  the  baby  ?  How  dare  you  take 
her  in  your  arms,  and  nurse  not  by  ?  Ring  the  bell  for  her  at  once, 
and  never  do  fiuch  a  thing  again!"  Poor  liu)eAnthony':(faceflj.shed 
and  his  Lip  treiubled,  ind  he  looked  appcalingly  to  Eliza,  who  at  once 
claimed  thcr  rcsponMbilJEy  of  the  transgreMJon*  Eleanor  scarcely 
answered,  but  there  were  two  red  spots  on  her  cheeks,  and  she  called 
in  Anthonys  ^ttnt  to  take  him  out  for  a  wilk  at  once.  Bliza's 
heart  bled  for  him  and  his  outraged  tenderness,  but  she  could  ^ay 
nothing  tlial  wou!d  not  make  maUcn  worse.  S!ic  gathered  up  her 
ftklrts  dnd  ni.slied  her  si^ier-iTi-hw  goodbye,  the  bUer  reeuveriiij^ 
sufBeienlly  tu  proffer  feebly  an  invitation  to  dbiner,  irliidi  aii  was 
expected,  was  quickly  declined* 

As  she  turned  the  eomer  cf  the  square  she  looked  u|i  at  the 
nursery  Lvirdo%  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  sad  liltk  Cace  watching 
her,  and  kissing  her  gf»od'bye,  and  her  heart  felt  ready  to  brejik. 

It  was  one  afternoon  in  late  aulumn.  MtM  Rli/a  had  bctn  making 
some  purcliascs  in  the  High  Street,  and  was  hastening  home  tlirough 
the  foggy  lanip-lii  dusk.  It  wa^  some  weeks  since  she  had  called  at 
her  brother's  home — ihc  family  had  just  returned  from  the  scasidt^ 
and  though  she  longed  for  a  si^ht  of  her  darling'*  face  in  its  nevf 
glory  of  red  and  brown,  she  had  put  ofT  calling  from  day  10  day. 
Her  visiis  to  her  former  home  had  always  pained  her  inexpressibly, 
and  non  a  new  element  had  been  added  to  her  distress.  Ht^r  own 
deposition  Itad  been  fraught  with  enough  of  sorrow— she  could  not 
beir  also  to  be  a  witness  of  her  Anthony's.  The  sad  tittle  face  at 
the  nunnery  window,  which  had  l)een  ihc  btesi  glimpse  she  1^  had 
of  him,  had  haunted  hor  dreanm. 

On  this  afternoon,  aa  she  came  up  her  garden  valt,  she  became 
consciou.3  through  the  mlat  of -pomc  object  lying  urcrooehuig  againsc 
the  front  door.  She  battened  for^-ard,  her  nnid  wrath  awakened  at 
the  thoughts  of  Iramp*,  and  reaching  what  irran  indeed  a  liltJc  human 
hrap,  bcni  her  shortsighted  ©res  upon  it  and  be^n  softly  pn- ' 
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it  ^'ith  an  Interrogative  umbrella-  llic  heap  renttined  motionltST 
and  fill)  ot  a  vague  fcjir  she  puUcd  violently  at  the  bdL  As  the  doer 
woi  opened  by  ber  liule  niaid  the  light  from  the  kmp  in  the  hall 
fell  on  the  face  of  the  intnidcr,  and  V^ixzx  uttered  a  stnngc  ciy.  It 
wa.1  Anthony  who  lay  cuiltd  up  fast  a*leq>  on  her  doorstep— ber 
own  little  Anthony,  dirty  and  pale;  bis  thin  strap  shoes  trockka 
into  shapclcssnos,  coatlc&s  in  the  chill  Autumn  weather,  and  wearing 
a  fussy  I-'rench  pinafore,  ubereuf  the  orif;inal  hue  la-a*  scAiceily 
iccxjgjiiMibk  ilirough  llic  mud  bpl&slies.  He  had  lun  away  fn>iu  lin 
home  lo  her,  and  a  great  unreasoning  flood  of  joy  overflowed  bcr 
heart.  Motioning  sili^nce  to  tlie  tKartx!  little  cnaid,  she  put  btr 
arnifl  about  the  little  bo^  and  horc  him  into  the  wAim  sittingroooii 
where  she  tat  down  wtch  her  prcdous;  burden  in  a  low  chair  by  the 
fire.  The  movement,  gentle  though  tl  was,  avoke  ham.  He  tat  tip 
with  a  sUrtt  then  fell  back  ajpun  with  a  sigh  of  wcar>'  content  vhcn 
he  saw  in  whose  arms  be  lay, 

"Oh,  aunlJc  dear!  it's  ;l  long,  long  way  to  your  bousa  I  ifaoa^ 
I  should  never  reach  you.'*  Eliia  i>ressed  lum  to  her  by  way  of 
Tcsponsen  Then  slie  softly  called  the  wondering  maid,  and  bade  he 
bring  warm  milk  ai^d  biscuit  aiid  a  shawl  for  the  KtUe  gucsL  Next 
she  gently  pulled  off  the  poor  spoilt  socks  and  shoes,  and  iKf  tears 
fell  on  the  little  ic^cokl  feet  and  hands  05  she  chafed  them  and 
covcied  ihcm  with  passionate  kisses.  Presently  the  tired  eyes 
opened  again.  "  I'm  always  naughty  now— loo  naughty  for  anyoiK 
to  love  me.  Even  Motlier  Nelly  doesn't  want  to  see  mc  I  lute 
Marie — I  fought  her  io-<lay  in  the  square— and  she  dragged  me 
home  and  sliut  me  in  father  s  &tudy»  and  no  one  c:flmc  near  me  for 
hour^  and  hours ;  and  at  hut  I  eaine  out  and  opened  the  slrcct-door 
and  ran  awny  to  youi  and  I^m  so  glad  IVe  come  * — and  he  flung  tUft 
anna  round  her  neck  with  a  nigh  of  happiness. 

The  arrival  of  eake  and  nnlk  etiH  further  revived  hinit  and  be  u-ai 
soon  chattering  nwa^  to  her  about  the  little  events  of  his  life, 
making  many  unconscious  retelations  of  negl<:ct  and  misundets1and< 
ing ;  and  Eliza,  as  she  listened,  could  have  cried  aloud  with  pity  and 
indignation*  He  told  ^iih  pride  tlie  story  of  lus  loi^  journey 
through  the  streets. 

In  the  early  days  of  her  married  life  his  stepmother  had  taken 
him  in  her  victoria  to  pay  his  aunt  a  visit,  and  his  memory  had 
enabled  him  to  start  in  the  right  direction.  The  rest  lutd  been 
achieved  by  a  dear  little  inquiring  tongue  aiul  tireless  legs.  It  did 
not  seem  to  occur  to  him  thai  he  had  in  any  way  offended  by  acting 
as  he  had  done.    All  his  ideas  of  riglitful  authority  were  embodied 
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fin  EUuL  WlicD  she  liocl  first  Icfi  him  he  hcid  indeed  seemed 
content  to  accept  n  new  rule,  but  now  that  he  i^onted  her,  he  beHevec! 
their  right  in  one  another  to  l>e  un<iucsltonablG. 
She  had  not  courage  yet  to  brenlc  lo  him  the  real  state  of  the 
ca^!^-  Fitsi^  she  rolled  him  up  in  a  aliawl,  and  put  him  in  an  arnra- 
diatr  while  she  went  to  post  a  lelegrnm  lo  her  brother.  Her  mood 
was  a  strange  one.  Her  heart  seemed  di«dcd  lielwetn  redinK»  of 
pity  and  triumph.  Her  boy  was  hers  a^n— hers  wholly  for  to-night 
and  for  all  time.  No  golden  presence  and  odour  of  violets  stood 
nov  between  her  love  and  his.  Vcl  she  musi  part  with  him — miut 
give  him  back  inio  the  very  hands  that  played  so  tit  on  the  delicate 
instrument  cf  his  childish  hearE.  But  io-night  lie  ihouUl  be  happy, 
and  should  bchc\'c,  as  he  desired,  thai  ihcy  would  henceforth  be 
atvkayf  together  She  herstlf  would  strive  to  live  only  in  the  jircscntj 
and  for  a  few  hours  put  away  all  thought  of  the  morrow, 

^\'hatall  evcnijig  [hey  hiid  in  that  Oix^  liidc  room  !  Ai>thony 
had  grvcTL  a  cr)'  of  delight  at  sight  of  the  old  chairs  and  tables.  Sho 
roosted  him  apples  on  the  hob,  and  he  made  her  toast  as  he  knelt  on 
the  hearthrug  a  quaint  little  fi^re  sv^'athcd  in  the  sha^vl.  She  told 
him  the  old  tak-s  out  of  Andencn^s  fairy  book,  ond  he  babbled  with 
laughter  as  thpy  recalled  past  memories.  Tt  was  an  hour  of  pamdise 
for  her  and  for  him.  At  bedtime  she  bore  him  up  in  her  arms,  and 
put  him  to  bed  on  the  sofa  in  her  own  room,  and  sat  holding  his 
hand  lonft  after  he  had  gone  oIT  to  ^lecp.  That  nif^hc  her  othn 
drcnms  were  suectcr  than  they  had  been  for  ycar^. 

'iT^e  next  morning  she  bore  thu  little  boy,  sobered  and  convinced 
of  hismisdemeajicur,  back  to  her  brother's  house.  Augustine  was 
awaiting  his  sister  in  the  study  with  Eleanor  beside  him,  l>ut  the 
latter  remained  rather  sulkily  silent  whiie  the  brother  and  sifter  took 
counsel  as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  Anthony.  It  wa^  finally 
arranged  between  them  thai  he  should  be  sent  to  a  country  boarding- 
sglioolt  the  selection  of  which  Eliza  undertook  to  make.  All  she 
baigaincd  for  was  that  some  part  of  the  holidiiys  should  ah>ajs  be 
spent  with  her  at  her  home.  Then  she  took  her  departure,  in  the 
fulness  of  her  content  ofTcring.  for  the  first  time,  to  kiss  her  »stcr  in- 
b«  as  she  bade  her  ^'  Good'byc." 

Hf?r  journey  home  was  a  royal  iirogresis  of  the  emotionft— her  eye 
was  bright,  her  step  clastic;  the  little  maid-servant  gazed  at  her  in 
wonder  as  she  let  her  into  the  house.  She  set  about  her  household 
duties  uith  new  interest  aj)d  vigour.  The  spirit  of  her  boy's  love 
Bccmed  to  h»cr  over  her  hearth,  never  Rg^in  to  Ic'ave  her  starred 
and  desolate.  Her  kb^om  vras  restored  10  her,  attd  again  the  cov 
enjoy  her  own. 
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THE    BIRDS   OF   PyORDSlVORTH. 


IF  frequency  of  reference  may  be  accepted  is  decMJing  the  mittcr, 
it  is  the  cickoo  that  is  probably  first  favounic  among  the  binb, 
of  Wordsworth.    Th^  "blithe  nev-comer"  he  calU  "(he  dartiiig  of] 
the  spring,"  and  confesses  in  mature  imnhood,  that 

Ct-CQ  )/ct  ihou  Alt  to  mc 

No  bird,  but  an  iavl^^lc  tiling 

A  vuice.  a  iwynlcfy ; 

Tht  umc  whom  in  my  ftchoolbo}  d^y* 

£  liiiened  In  -  Lhat  cry 

Wlijch  in^Ec  DC  Iwk  a  tbousVKl  «np 

In  luflh,  aad  tree,  adJ  ^y. 

With  th&t  peculiar  love  of  mystery  »o  cluuicicristic  of  Words-  ] 
worth,  wc  find  him  still  linking  the  Larger  outlook  of  the  man's  soul 
u'iil:in  him  to  ihe  boy's  delight  in  the  uniecn  ^inKi;r,  and  lying  on 
the  grass  until  the  "  golden  lime "  of  the  past  returned  and  the  earth 
became  once  more  "an  unKubntantial  fatry  pUceJ'  Elsewhere  he 
advises  tlic  sleepless  lo  abjarc  the  repealer  and  provide  thutnsdvct 
wi:h  a  cuckoo-clock,  the  sound  of  which  will  lead  to  " composuit,"  If 
iict  to  ^leepf  and  fill  up  the  darkness  with  UghL  and  summer  fuidcc 
"  I  speak  with  knowledge,"— always  an  ca«y  thing  for  Word^vonh  lo 
Kiy, — '*  of  shaqj  diatr»s,  and  as  one  w!io  <iomclim<:>  tuivm  on  a  bed  of 
pain,"  The  mirtic  notes,  he  a&serted,  send  "  a  dear  delightful  Und 
of  vctduTCi  shower,  and  gleam"  into  the  souL  The  "vcm»l  sool* 
avralc«4  and  goet  with  the  sound-  It  must  b«  Added,  however,  ihil 
in  Ilia  beautiful  sonnet  "To  Sleep"  he  states  that  even  **the  fiwt 
cuckoo's  tnelancboly  cry  "  failed  occasionally  to  bring  alef*[\  "dor  ■ 
n>other  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joyous  health."  In  anoihei  sonnet  be 
writer  that  "  not  the  whole  ^varbtJng  grove  in  concert  heanj  "  can  fill 
the  breast  like  the  ftist  pulsing  note  of  ihe  cuckoo.  It  is  only  when 
"  iKe  still  £ad  music  of  humanity "  comes  to  him  from  the  "  Soliiaty 
ReapLT"  that,  in  exquisite  verae,  he  is  brought  to  confess  that  "no 
such  voice  was  ever  heard  in  spring-time  from  the  cuckoobiRL"  In 
'*Thc  CucVoo  M  \Avett\a^'  \\\(i  v*^<a  tslU  us  \vt  heard  other  bcnls 
sucli  as  he  Imd  \»ceti  B.cc\i!iU%^vx\\o\v«MSsv  twfcv^  ^av^^jw^^sSp.  ^F^wei 
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bill  il  ft'as  not  uniil  the  "vagrant  voice"  sounded  ihat  ht-  fell  Im 
greeting,  in  a  rorcign  land,  complete,  anU,  u  »  his  won!,  he  curies 
tlic!  simple  (louhlc-noic  of  his  feathered  tavouritr  iriCt?  spmtual 
rclauonahip  with  ihc  "voice  of  cn<j  crying  amid  the  wildcrnCTs-"  Hi* 
love  of  the  cuckoo's  "tovercign  cry"  mu«t  indeed  have  made  him 
feel  a  ping  when,  in  modrrni-trng  hi.v  selt<^tioTi!t  from  Chancer,  he 
found  himKT?lf  ei^mpelled  to  fipi^ak  of  his  pet  bird  in  such  terms  as 
*■  vile  cuckoo  '*  and  "  Irird  unholjr/' 

As  might  be  expeclcd»  the  lordly  nightingale  receives  large  and 
honourable  mention,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  that  the  tong  of 
"  full-throated  ea^»"  as  Reals  calb  it,  is  not  that  kind  of  music  which 
most  takes  the  contemplative  car  of  Wordsworth,  It  may  be  that 
the  nightingale's  singing  is  of  such  a  nature  as  lo  be  content  with  no 
seeoad  place  5  that  is  lo  say,  the  songs  of  otlier  birds  blended  with  the 
pensive  redections  of  Hie  poef  s  brain,  and  helped  and  rciined  these 
father  than  extinguished  them  by  persisieni  strength.  This  ucw 
seems  borne  out  by  Nu^  \x>  of  tliu  "  Tocms  or  the  Imagination*" 
Once  lie  clLJded,  but  at  the  sanic  lime  txcu^  himself,  for  carollin|^ 
"  fancy-frcc,"  as  if  the  nightingale  liad  neither  heart  nor  voice  for  him. 
Even  the  nightingale,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  among  thu  binb 
at  Lavcrna  whORC  vocal  presence  did  not  make  up  for  the  abs^enee  of 
the  cuokoo.  Ii  i*  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  thai  in  his  ode  '"To 
Enteqirise"  he  refers  to  this  bird  as  ''  the  sweet  bird  misnamed  the 
melancholy,"  and  that  in  comparing  the  song  of  the  ^liiary  highland 
lass  to  that  of  various  birds  he  writes : — 


U 


Eklorc  wcl^^omc  nolei  lo  weary  tandt 
or  fr^'^^llers  la  tome  iludy  haunt 
Among  Ajubian  miilIh. 


In  another  poem  he  speaks  of  those  who  listen  to  the  nightingale 
as  being  fanty-clieated  into  the  belief  that  the  bird^s  song  is  the 
outcome  of  exultant  outlook  on  wood  and  stream,  instead  of  a  steady 
outpouring  into  ihe  dark  ear  of  night.  He  speaks,  we  must  not 
forget,  too,  in  ihc  "  Excursion  "  of  the  cessation  cf  a  certain  human 
voice  being 

Res'vttvd  tike  lh«  nightingnle't  In^t  not*. 

These  passages  show  withal  that  he  vi^&  not  inxensibJc  to  the' 
'  "antJtem  ^  that  iniuxii^tcd  KcaU,  and  many  others  before  and  since. 

The  redbrea;]!  vi  alw^iya  referred  to  by  WurUnwortb  in  tc 
hotncly  affection : — 

Diivcn  by  AuluoinS  Bhkrpcriiog  aii 
*  VttiTTi  half-^Inpped  woods  and  po^lurcs  bore. 
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Bruk  foUn  Mokt  %  kbidliff  booe  i  ^m 

Mof  llk£  ft  bcccv  b  be  eosi^ 

E                                    Bui  vnicrt  u  a  Uok#d-C>T  guMl,  ^^H 

V                                   Conlidinc  in  bb  rvddj  bnatf,  ^^H 

B                                   A)  if  i1  ^fcrc  »  laTuitLl  thjcld  ^^H 

K                                   C^ar^  Hith  «  blAfua  oti  ibe  field,  ^^| 

^L                                 Due  lu  that  i;uvl  nod  piuiu  i]<^  ^^| 

F                                        Of  whic!)  u<  ill  the  IaUmI  nttd.  ^^| 

Ho  liftib  rctun  as  tbu  ihtict-  liappy  creature  thai  in  all  bjicb  Is 
nurlurcd  by  bospiublc  folkji^  and  oflTcv*  hi«  vrholc  bouse  a&  «  c*^  fur 
tbc  bird  wh«n  vrintcr  comC5.  A  rcdbrcut  found  chuing  a  btiticfflf 
dnwa  from  tbc  pocc  a  gcnllc  pla)^ul  proto&t,  and  bo  eadiorts  tlw 
"  piou«  bird  vrhom  nmn  loves  b^st "  to  love  the  buttcrRy,  if  poccibkv 
but  l«ave  it  alone  in  any  cat«.  In  a  sonnet  bo  giv«3  lu  a  pictore  of 
bimscif,  the  grey  eld  man  ■'iniiiitlmtisixigs  bound,"  vHib  the  rcdbr«QSt 
Huttcfing  round  liim,  pt^dcing  at  his  lips  as  though  they  w«tc  tho&e  ^ 
a  tu<ly  whose  mouth  r^cmbled  "a  balf-blov^n  rose."  Liring  an 
open-air  life*  he  ha^  not  failed  to  note  that  the  rcd-breasced  sonjpta 
is  ibc  lo&t  to  sing  in  tbc  autumn,  coming,  as  he  does^  dose  to  ibf 
road^des  nnd  homesteads  to  "  warble  wh<m  sweet  sounds  are  iiie.' 
The  pretty  luUe  poem  "To  a  Redbreast  (in  sicluie^),"  in  whkh 
the  bird  is  asked  to  come  at  the  last  hotur  and  ^ing  die  requieoi  of 
Lb£  djlng, 

Kui  Ixil  Lu  be  [hchaibrngci 
Of  ^'crlnsting  spring, 

is,  of  course,  not  Wordsworth *s  composition,  but  was  written  by  San 
Hutchinson,  his  slater-ui'Uw,  It  is  Inlcicstinjj  to  iiutici:  thai  (lit 
very  la^t  biid  written  About  by  Wordswonh  is  tbc  rcdbrca^it.  The 
lines  arc,  it  is  true,  nothing  at  all  in  themnclves.  They  were  writtoi 
as  late  as  1846,  and  arc  entitled  "  I  know  an  aged  man  corvtraiocd 
to  dwell" 

"Hark,  'tit  the  thnitih,  undaunted^  undeprest,"  b  tb«  exultant 
opening  of  a  sonnet.  Here  the  poet  would  seem  lo  hare  bccn« 
found  in  a  depressed  n^ood — a  fireside  prisoner,  as  lie  calLi  hinudT 
when  the  wind  waft  roaring  ouuide.  The  carol  of  the  turd  charmed 
away  his  cares,  and  snapped  the  moody  chaiii,  so  that  at  length  he 
also  went  forth  to  front  the  blast  and  bear  the  heroic  songsier 
company.  The  sonnet  immediately  following  deals  also  with  the 
thrushes  song.  It  was  the  ibrush  as  well  as  the  nightingale  lliat  was 
ftcard  at  Lavcrna ;  both  alike,  bowcvcn  failing  to  intcteal  suprcrodj' 
until  the  cuckoo  t^an^,  and  it  is  the  thnjith  that  is  described  in  one  of 
Ihe  '' Evening \'o\iiviUi\i;»"  m  teccivin^  from  the  linnet  the  signal  10 
Stop,  which,  Uo-«cv*:T,tftt\3.T^«^i^^^^^^'w*  ft»K«wi^Vi^\ni  hcc6 
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Losly  mig  on.  The  smilc^provoktng  titles  ^  The  Reverie  of  Poor 
Susan,"  is  &s$ociate<l,  nevertheless,  with  some  sure«t,  nahiral  lines  in 
whidi  thd  country-bom  vromin,  resident  in  l^ndon,  \s,  spoken  of  ox 
being  carried,  by  tbe  M>ng  of  Oic  tlinish  hung  out  al  a  windoxv  tn  the 
itfL-fli  ciiy,  uraight  back  lo  her  cotujc  among  grocn  pastures  \— 
TU  JL  note  ctf  enchinbnfnl:  whitaiUhciT    Sh«  rect 

Bright  vuLuam  or  npour  IhroujEti  Lothbury  gTicJc, 
Aitii  ft  livci  Aow*  00  ihiQugh  tbc  t«Ic  of  CheAp«til«. 

If  vc  rxccpl  tlvc  sonnei*  on  the  DunoUie  Castle  e^cs,  "the 
lordly  eagle  race  "  comes  in  for  only  pissing  mention.  The  better  of 
ihc  two  sonnets  \%  perliaps  worth  quoting : — 

Dliho&oored  rock  and  ruJn  r  iTial,  by  law 

Like  B  lone  Cfin'-'-ial  wfajMe  life  U  spared, 
Vex*d  b  he,  inri  vrrimf  toii<J.     The  ksi  I  nw 
Wu  on  the  vr:ng ;  «o<-^Eq^,  be  struck  wtlfa  ave 
MoA,  bifil,  And  fccul ;  thcD,  with  %.  coi»>OTt  purcd, 
Vtsm.  %  bold  headland,  Lhcir  tared  aery'i  coard* 
Flew  high  above  AiIiLnltc  uavci,  \a  dntw 
Light  from  the  r^cintain  of  the  letting  lutin 
Such  waa  the  pi^n?i  once;  and,  when  lid  p1uiiK:» 
The  «-i-V»li*t  fuffl(^  at  th^  \»nmn  cnme*  on, 
ThcTij  fot  ft  moiceott  be,  in  «pHl,  rcnime* 
HIi  mik  'mong  freebom  cre*ture«  thit  iWc  fie>r, 
Hb  poinrt  liu  bautyt  uid  bii  uwjcaij. 

The  do\x  may  generally  be  counted  on,  for  rhyrntng  ptirpo^eSj 
to  Mcurc  a  Urge  ^iire  of  nolice  among  poetasters.   In  Wordsworth'^ 
case,  however,  there  was  a  genuine  liking  for  the  "geTilk  dovcj"  as 
he,  in  commcnpUcc  bngii^nic  «;nough,  calls  it.     Finding  in  lialy»  a 
dove  perched  on  an  olive  bnincti,  ho  spun  an  cxiionation  out  of  the 
incident  j  and  it  may  be  remembered  thol  out  i*f  ilie  alury  vf  the 
dilatory  lady,  vrhooc  pet  dove  fluttered  at  her  window  for  admittance, 
only  to  be  answered  by  **Waii,  prithee  wait,"  from  the  disturbed 
dinger,  whose  fingers  stnimmcd  her  harp,  he  aUo  emphasised  the 
fe&son  of  taking  Time  by  the  forelock — hi*  pigtail,  as  Mrs,  Carlyle 
phratcd  it,  Ix-ing  fio  apt  to  cnmr  away  in  one's  hands^far  a  kite  wa^ 
behind  ilie  dove,  and  devoured  it  in  the  pretence  of  its  mistress.    It 
is  to  the  mother  dove  ihat  he  likens  the  pocl  in  Ills  unruly  times : — 
TliiOagh  no  diitraa  be  tear  htm  but  hit  o«a 
Uauani^eablc  (hoU|;h:) :  hii  i»ind,  Lc&t  [Jevod 
Wliik  she  as  duteous  u  the  motba  dove 
Sdta  broodioc*  1^^*>  ^'^  bIvh^^  to  llHtl  «Dd, 
l^it  tike  ibe  itinoceDl  btr<!,  hatb  ccadlngion 
T^t  drive  hcf  ai  io  truuUc  (h;o«|b  llie  grorei. 
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Here  i>  hb  cHuice  between  Oic  ni^htin^c  and  ibc  atodt-dovCt 

in  whkh  it  niJl  be  8ix-n  that  the  homelier  bird  hAs  the  ^rcaler  borwHir 

ihnwl  uport  it  :— 

C  Ai£tuia(cak  1  tboa  tucdjr  on 
A  OMbk  cf  4  *■  ficty  b«vt  ** : 
Tboe  ttoto  oT  ihinc  Ibqr  pcm  ud  picfte  ; 

Tusidllouui  InuLiiuny  Had  fierce  1 
Ttiflu  i.icg'11  u  if  iTie  God  of  wJnc 
llid  helped  ibct  lo  »  mkcti&f ; 
A  icag  ID  nixkery  lod  dea{H<e 
Of  ihadci,  Lnd  dcwr.  and  tllent  nlglU  1 
Ami  ulcady  bliM,  and  iJl  ih«  lovcn 
Now  KlccpbiK  in  iboc  pocclul  ipvrcc 

I  heatd  a  h(ock<dov?  viae  cr  ny 

IIU  hcpincly  laic,  Ihis  rtry  d»y  i 

IIU  voice  wu  buncd  Among  trfct. 

Yd  va  be  coiac-M  by  (he  bcc«K  ; 

He  dU  aoi  ccue ;  but  cooed  ind  «ooed : 

And  fontwh«i  pmf^vdy  be  wooed ; 

He  ucg  of  love,  with  (juict  blending, 

Sluw  tu  tfc^jii,  aud  iicrn  einliiijt ; 

Of  ufinu*  £aith,  ami  tnivnrLl  gl^  • 

Th«t  wu  the  K>n£^  the  »iig  for  me ! 

In  "The  Pod  and  the  Co^  Tunlc-dovc,"  U'or^lawonh  rc«dl  a 
reproof  to  hirosdf  u^  the  cooing  that  comes  from  the  '^  o«icr  Dkumw 
n<ar- 

Coming   to  the  skylark  we  ilnd  him   ringing  cf  *'  the  Ukhe 

C^t*s— 

There  Is  tnodncss  about  thee,  ftod  Jay  diviae 
In  tluc  song  of  ihine, 

and  :n  another  poem,  ^ith  \xs  lovely  closing  couplet :— ■ 

Ethcrcil  mimtrcl  I  pilgrim  of  the  Ay  t 
DcKt  thou  det[^  the  earth  n^crc  cares  abound  ? 
Of,  wtUc  ihc  vln(i  HpLrr>  4i«  hcflii  «nd  eye 
Uf>th  wiih  ihy  fteaC  upon  the  dewy  grMinU  ? 
Thy  uest  wbicli  thou  canil  drop  into  at  i»ill. 
Thotc  quivctin£  wmgi  oompoiod,  LhAt  musie  (till  1 

Leave  |ia  the  ni£hL!nt;nLe  her  ^hady  wood; 

A  privacy  of  i;1oriou3  light  ii  ihine : 

Whence  thou  dou  poor  upon  ihc  voild  a  flood 

Of  bBnniprtyi  with  laitLnci  mor*  dirlne ; 

Type  of  the  wUe  who  toar,  but  nerer  ronm ; 

Tiuc  to  the  kindre<i  poioU  of  h<at«tt  and  luma  \ 

Another  apo&trophe  to  the  same  bird  may  be  fouml  ui  "  A  \foniiif 
Exerci&c  "  vl^<:  last  (ivc  i^tat^iju  of  which  \Vor<l$wairth  has  aiAkc4  us  to 
read  alofk^  vriv\\  iVie  taeiyjv«^ 
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The  motxmcnta  or  the  grccn^Untut  arc  AJlciCouiIjr  <Icscnbod 

ihus;  — 

TbcfC  \  where  ih«  flatter  <A  hb  wJn£i 
Upon  bii  bock  and  body  f!in^ 

The  liavfk  is  anything  but  rcspcctfuHy  treated  in  a  '*  Hint  from 
the  Mountains :  for  ceriain  Political  PrcicndcR*"  and  little  better 
caii  be  said  of  the  parrot— too  artificul  «  creature,  as  vrc  know  it 
in  these  ctviliited  countries  t\.  least,  to  ottch  W'ordswcnli's  love* 
altbough  he  mai\agcs  to  finely  describe  its  handsome  exterior:— 

Like  bends  of  glc^nr  jet  hit  eyn ; 
Aat\  tn:io*}(hccl  hy  njiluri:'^  ikill, 
With  prarl  of  gltiming  sj^ale  vies 
Hcf  fiiiclj'-cufvcJ  L>ill. 

S*ill,  her  povrcn  arc  "  tutored."    She  is— 

Arch,  voUiilf,  1  iponhc  bird 

Bf  iodftl  glee  inspired  ; 
^^^  Ambitioiu  to  be  *ccn  or  hnrd. 

And  pleated  ta  l)e  admired  1 

't'h«  contrast  between  this  paintod  beauty  and  the  snull  brown 
vncn— alert  in  movement  as  in  song — works  out  vay  mtich,  in  the 
poet's  eyes,  tn  favour  of  the  tiny  occupant  of  the  neit  in  a  moss- 
iiiicd  ^hed  : — 

To  the  bleak  wlnJ*  4hc  tofnctiacs  £ivcs 
A  tlendcT  uneiEpcctcd  strain  ; 
Pfoof  thai  ih?  bcTDQileto  still  livei. 

Though  she  itppcir  not,  and  be  Eotieht  in  nhi. 

Tl^en  he  turns  to  hts  daughti.'r  and  ask^  : — 

S&jr,  Dur?  f  ttfit  me,  by  yon  placid  moon. 
If  c^llrd  (o  choose  between  Ihc  favouied  pair. 
Which  would  yoH  be— the  bird  of  the  laloon, 
"Off  lidy-hagcn  tended  with  nice  care, 
Cveavda  »pplimJ«l,  ujxm  tbunljcs  fed, 
Or  Nature's  dvline  of  Ihb  mo&ty  ihe^  7 

'i  he  vrcn  is,  indeed,  a  particular  favourite  mih  Wordsworth.  A 
pUe  of  peat  half  a  ccniur/  old,  standing  by  the  wayside  Ixrlween 
Prc5ton  ajid  Liverpool,  left  there  and  annually  rejjaired  by  a  pious 
aOa  Sa  memory  of  tl^e  father  whoac  toil  had  reared  ii  near  die  cottage 
in  wTiich  he  died,  brought  forth  a  sonnet.  Such  a  subject  always 
impret^  Wordsworth,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  one 
softening  feature  about  the  njd«  mausotcum  lies  in  the  fact  that  wrens 
n»tlc  there  and  rcdbroasts  warble.     The  dor-hawk  is  desenbcd  m 
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the  banning  of  "  llie  Waggoner,"  jumI  in  the  suns  poem 
find  reference  made  lo  ihc  "  screeching  owJ " : — 
Von  ovl !  pnr  Cod  thtl  oTl  be  wdl ! 

1(  WM  th«  oH  by-the-by.  ihu  the  ntEich-Hendcj^  "  Idioc  Boy" 
mistook  for  the  cockvhenhe  summed  up  tlte  story  of  bb  wuiderin^ 
in  thcfic  words  :— 

The  cocVi  diJ  now  fo-vtioa.  lo-wJioo,  ' 

And  Ihc  nm  i!kl  ihiuc  so  cold,  1 

It  IS  not  Ufual  to  have  ^ny  good  Krtid  of  the  ou'l,  but  Wordswonh 
had  what  mif^ht  be  called  a  remote  fricndlinc&s  for  the  bird,  othenrivc 
he  could  not  h.i\'c  written  these  wonb  :— 

Crave  CTfityre  \  whether,  mHU  iKc  moon  iblACi  bnifht 

On  ihy  vt\vi^  ofcncl  wide  foe  smoothest  flch^i 

Thou  »tX  (UHcr>v«:i(:ii  in  «  roolUiB  lower, 

ttbint:  Utm  what  mty  oacc  hd^e  1>;cfi  %  1»Jy'i  bovcr; 

Of  Sfiini  where  ihcpu  Bit'tt  moping  in  ihy  mew 

At  ihf  Uim  centre  of  a  ehuichyud  yow  ; 

Of,  fiom  1  fiftt^  Cfag  or  ivy  tod 

lJi:cp  \\\  n  forc&lf  thy  iccoi c  atrikcIC) 

Thau  g:iv*At,  for  putime'A  ■&!&«,  bj  shriek  «V  iWdt^ 

A  piif^lirg  notice  <4  thj  wh«r«i1joiit. 

TkUy  tho  niglit  nEvet  coDiC,  nor  Akj  be  cccn, 

Wlien  I  shall  conn  '^y  toIcc,  or  mock  thy  aiJcn  ! 

Wfiter-bmli — as^vell  became  a  "  T^er" — were  lo  him  an  int^retf' 
ing  Mudy.  '*  I^  me  be  allowed,"  a«ks  he,  m  hi^  Guide  IQ  the  !^e^ 
"Ac  aid  of  verse  to  describe  the  c^-oluiior*  which  these  miUnts 
sometimes  perform  on  a  fine  day,  towards  the  close  of  winter." 
Dcvcut  Woidswcrihian  though  the  present  writer  is,  lie  b  boucd 
to  iay  that  the  lines  descriptive  of  "Water-fowl,"  following  this 
announcement,  are  not  easily  to  be  ^sUngiiishcd  from  prose,  aiid 
that  die  "aid^  of  such  sort  of  verse  ts  of  a  xcxy  questionable  quality 
indeed.  Some  readers  mny  be  glad  to  hare  the  sonnet  on  "llie 
Wild  Duck's  Nest "  reproduced  hert!.  It  is  not  among  the  bettvf 
Jinown  Terse  of  Wordsworth  : — 

Thf  ]mperl:Al  consofi  of  the  Liiry'lcing; 
Uiviu  tiol  9.  sylvan  bowcf ;  or  |-»rgeou»  cell 
With  cmcnld  Il<xircd,  and  tolth  purpurcd  ahcU 
OJlint'od  antt  foofrd  ;  thit  is  to  fnir  a  (hinj* 
Av  thii  loir  slnicmfe^  (oi  the  tuL»  of  f^prln^, 
rnp&rcd  Iry  one  who  ]ovc«  the  buo^^anc  surtl 
Of  ihc  tffUk  wnvcs,  yci  here  eoTucRT»  lo  dwelt : 
Aivl  4f  r^adit  in  slo^fatt  pncti  hrr  hrcKKliiif  ^-''^ST' 
\VL^iUcajvTv^V^n\\\icQ^^^iaAv«\Tk]L\cW'Lrce  bvush, 
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.  ^  Of  £6l(!jn  l«v«  inUid  with  Jtlvtfr  down. 

Fine  A*  ihc  moth^*  soficii  pluiuei  allow  : 
I  G^^.  i-titS  sclf-occusfil  while  piting,  sighol 
For  humftd-kJud,  weak  ilnves  of  cumbfouv  piil<  \ 

It  was  lTE>m  such  a  home,  no  doubc,  that  the  Tatcd  bird  ros^  whik 
ihe  poet  vatclied — 

Tim  footer  choK 
On  GrMmtreV  f  Icur  unrullUd  Itrwl, 
A  youngliai;  of  the  wi]d4iick*ft  ant 
With  drfilj'-liflcd  Ofxt. 

To  the  rooks  !<  relegatifd  the  plice  of  disturbers.  When  otlitr 
hirds  one  wo»lc]  fain  listen  to  are  singing,  tlie  rooks  are  said  lo  behave 
in  this  Doflnner*  which  U  surely  a  direct  transcript  from  nature  :— 

The  throng  of  rooliB,  thai  now,  fiom  twig  ot  iic&t 
(After  ft  «Mrfy  flight  on  homfrbonnd  wirgi. 
And  a  lut  gnme  of  macy  hcn>:iiiigb 
Afouod  tZicir  ancient  cf^vr).  with  cawing  noUc 

Di^tLtiL  Uic  liifuid  biuwc't  ClJllLJIuiAC, 

And  vhat  a  touch  of  nature  dso  i^  the  line  in  which  the  larmcr 
ofTilbuzy  Vale,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  is  described : — 

As  lonely  he  ctood  u  %  crow  on  th«  tAadt ! 

Among  refenrncd  to  rarer  biidi,  the  bu^/^d's  flight  is  mentioned 
as  *'ddibcntc  and  slow " ;  while  thg  Bird  or  I'amdisc  is  only  spoken 
of  in  two  poems  of  an  excessively  tame  order,  written  a  few  years 
before  Wordsworth's  death,  Wordsworth  had  lived  with  nature,  and 
tJie  lines  were  ^ug^csLcd  by  a  picture  of  the  bird,  which  pleaded  him 
noi- 

Thc  conmtoncst  of  all  bird.* — the  sparrow — 'a,  held  id  loviiij^ 
remembnuKc,  and  the  little  poem  known  as  "  The  SpuTow^s  Ncsl  ^ 
will  be  remembered  if  for  nothing  else  timn  the  lovely  trlbut<^  to  tbc 
poct*fi  sister  at  its  close  : — 

She  ^vc  n>c  ejcs,  ^hc  give  me  Citn ; 
An<l  huml'le  cares,  and  HeKoile  fears  ■ 
A  heart,  llie  founlaia  of  sweet  iwra ; 
AnJ  ]<jve,  and  ibougk,  and  joy. 

I'his  poem,  written  in  i8ot.  was  composed  in  the  orchard.  Town 
End,  Grasroere,  but  refers  in  the  second  stanza  to  a  rest  on  a  low 
tcrracewall  besideWordsworth'sfather'ihoiiieatCoclcermouih.  One 
year  later  he,  with  his  sister,  bade  good-b>o  for  a  time  to  the  littJc 
^njen  at  Gfasmeri:,  in  order  to  feEch  his  bride  ^m  Gallow  Hill,  near 
Scarborough.    In  this  '*  Farewell '^  he  refers  to  the  poem,  "'P 
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Sptntm's  Kest^*  vilh  fine  yet  surpri 

hit  own  Terse :— 

And  Ui  this  boh  oat  ipuiow  fadBiher  aeC, 
Of  whidi  I  >uf  OM  M«c  that  vBI  mm  dir. 


cooSdeoce  in  tbe  future  i 


On  Unding  at  IKn^cr  frocn  Fnnc^  one  of  the  &i3t  things  that 
forcibly  pcmudcs  hbn  he  »  once  opia  in  bis  own  country  is  "  the 
cock  tint  crowB,"  and  utotiable  In  adl  respects  is  the  ware  of 
pAriotism  that  thrills  hm  at  the  thou^t:— 

Tht  codi  ihM  crowi,  Uic  foukc  Utv  evb,  ita  lead 
or  belli ;  ibcM  bo)-!  who  in  yon  Bwmq^^rouftJ 
In  whiit'tlcc^cd  iUUti  uc  pUTtog  |  lai  the  tmt 
or  (h«  w«v«a  bnakfff  oa  |h«  cbUiy  *bon  | 
All,  t\\  wc  EneMk 

Kiiuugti  h^  been  wrilien  tu  aIiuw  Iww  attentive  to  ibe  featheral 
■on^itcTf  Wordsworth  wus.  One  pij^iagc— pcrhips  niost  fAmDiar  of 
all— fau  not  been  referred  to,  but  it  is  surely  vorth  dosbk  crophuis 
ia  thwa  days  when  most  men  are  ashuned  if  th«y  arc  not  known  to 
be  what  aiv  cadled  "  bookmen  "  :-> 


1 


Bwkat  'lb  i  anlt  >Dd  MdlVM  ttrifr  s 
Come,  bear  Ibe  woodkod  Uaoct, 
IIdw  iwrct  bii  mtuic  t  on  my  life, 
ThcK*&  (aorc  of  wUdom  bi  IL 
And  hsib  f  hc>w  blith«  Ibe  ibrcctk  stnp ! 

H«,  loo,  1>  no  mctin  pmichct : 
Come  Conb  into  Ebe  light  of  ihin^ 
Lci  ntiaie  br  your  uacbo. 

As  bis  £»itli  was  ihat  cvcfy  ilowcr  cnjox!^  tlic  ur  k  Ixcaihcs,  90  HiM 
belief  wu  that  the  least  motion  of  the  bardi  was  accompamcd  by  a 
tbriU  of  pIcoAure. 

This  paper  may  very  fitly  dote  with  a  passage  from  "  The  Pfc^ 
ludc,"  which,  no  doubt,  has  more  than  nir&ce>in«antng — or>e  of  tbose 
eKquiitite  confessions  of  the  poct'«  great  indet)Tcdn<^ss  to  his  siater:- 

Dut  for  thoct  <1cftf  friend  ! 
My  wuU  loa  r«k.l»s  oi  uiilr!  grafp,  hduj  tCOOd 

In  her  onginjLt  self  too  coAfldent, 
ReuSncd  too  long  i  counleiULncc  icvcre ; 
A  rock  *ilh  loircnLi  rmiing,  wtih  the  cloiidi 
FAtniliar,  iui(l  A  AitvuurilQ  with  (he  lUtt : 
But  thou  <lidit  pUn«  iti  CTcrira  with  flgwcn, 
M*te  ii  with  shniliK  x\\xX  winkle  in  the  brecec, 
A(u2  teach  the  lit  lie  birds  Lo  build  IheU  DOtS 
Ktvl  iiat\ilE  ii\  it*  cluunbcjii 
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My  wUhct  u\i1  my  plcLn  were  10  mike  you  thine  and  dUtinguiah  yoiinclf 
equally  in  Ihc  levnctl  uid  the  polite  world.— CA^/z^^/rf, 

'* /"^IIESTERFIELD  was  one  of  llic  most  shining  charactcre  ol 
V_^  the  age  "  is  a  dictam  which  has  become  a  proverb.  There 
is  a  literal  justice  in  the  eulogy,  and  with  (he  admiuion  one  might 
be  content  that  it  should  pass  in  a  mere  gallery  cf  tradicionary 
pOTlraits- 

Btit  the  tlieor>^  upon  tthich  \i  was  ba&ed,  the  iyslem  according 
10  which  it  was  formed,  have  been  elaborately  unfolded  by  Loid 
Cbesterfkcld  himself  with  epUlohr>-  art ;  and  althou^^h  he  never 
designed  publicly  to  advocate  thcmf  yet  the  fact  that  his  letters  have 
beenformany  years  conaidetedanuiniial  of  deportmtrnt,  and  his  name 
a  synonym  for  attiacih-^  elegancy  U  sufficient  reason  for  applying 
to  him  and  the  school  he  represents  the  test  of  that  imjurtial  scrutiny 
challenged  by  wlwtever  practically  acts  t^pon  society  and  exercises 
more  or  less  prescriptive  influence. 

His  name  is  almost  eKcltisively  as^^ociated  with  )\h  letters  to  his 
natural  son — letters  written  in  the  most  entire  parental  confidence^ 
and  with  the  vain  hope  of  converting  by  specific  in^tiuctiona  ajk 
awkward  and  apparently  honest- hearted  and  sensible  fellow  into  ait 
aecomplichcd  and  shrewd  man  of  the  world.  It  has  been  urged  in 
excuse-  for  the  importance  atuehcd  to  external  qualities  in  these 
letters,  thai  the  youth  to  whom  they  were  addrrst«?d  wa^  lamentably 
deficient  in  these  respects.  Be  rhis  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tliey  fonn  tlie  most  genuine  expression  of  Chesterfield's  mind, 
the  more  so  that  they  were  ne\'er  intended  for  the  public  eye. 

By  a  not  uncommon  fonune  in  literary  venture,  these  eslrays  and 
vaifs  of  private  conespondenrc  alone  keep  alive  the  name  and 
perpetuate  the  views  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 

it  would  be  unjust  not  to  ascribe  the  worldly  gpirit  and  absence 

of  natural  enthuKiaam  in  those  ej)i-stJes  in  a  degree  to  the  |ienod  ihat 

gave  ihcm  birth.     It  was  an  age  when  intrigue  flourished,  and  wit 

I      rather  than  scniimcni  was  in  vogue.    There  was  a  league  between^ 

I     letters  and  politics  ba.<;ed  wholly  on  party  interests.    It  was  tlie 
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of  Swi/k,  Pope,  and  BoIinghYikr,  The  Qii«N>n  go\-emed  Ceorge  11., 
I-ady  YamwMith  goremcd  ihc  Qiwjen,  and  Cbesier£«ld,  for  a  lime, 
lady  VarTDoutli.  vVgrceable  convcnatiofl,  an  insinuating  manncfi 
and  subtlety  of  obscrration  were  ihcn  vcfy  dTicicnt  weapons-  Hijih 
finisli,  point,  verbal  rdlcity,  the  costume  rather  than  the  soul  c^ 
literature^  von  the  day.  Neither  the  frankness  i»d  undkgvbcd 
ovcrSow  of  thought  and  feeling  tliat  distinguished  the  Shaicspcarean 
era,  nor  the  earnest  utterance  and  return  to  truth  ushered  in  by  die 
first  French  Rcvoltition  cxislcd ;  but,  on  the  coniiaiy,  that  neutnd 
ground  between  the  two  periods,  vhcreon  there  vras  the  requiiste 
spacc>  leisure  acid  absence  of  lofly  puT[KiKc  to  give  full  scope  to  the 
courtier,  the  vp-ii,  and  the  intrigante.  It  was  comparatively  a  ticoid, 
paniaan,  and  ahowy  epoch.  The  spirit  of  the  time*  is  caught  upand 
Inuismlucd  in  Ht^ni^c  WiilpolcS  letters,  and  quite  lu  sj^jnificajulf 
embodied,  in  a  1c^  verutUc  iruinncr,  in  tho»e  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Initcad,  ihcrcFor<^,  of  regarding  courtcouft  manncni  tL%  a  mere 
nocc^itry  adjunct  lo  x  mrui'a  character— desirable  in  it«e1f— Chester- 
field attempts  to  elcvEttc  ihtm  init>  the  highest  practical  significttacc. 
Thift  is  ernphufiii^  by  him  throughout  hi*  leltcrt,  where  be  im-jmab^ 
Applies  the  word  "shining"  to  onTory,  charaeter,  and  man  tierc  with 
ah  obvious  relish ;  this  suggests  the  nature  of  his  philosophy  of  life. 
It  muy  be  a  fanciful  iden,  but  it  is  frequently  confinncd  byexpcric^o^ 
that  the  constant  use  of  the  word  designating  a  quality  is  an  in!tinctii« 
ligii  of  its  predominance  in  character. 

Chesterfield's  idea  of  excellence  was  essentially  superficial,  foe  lu* 
praise  of  solid  acquirement  and  genuine  principles  is  always  coupled 
wiJi  the  assertion  of  llu^r  entire  inulilily  if  nniccompanicd  by  grace, 
eKtcmal  polish,  and  an  agreeable  manifestattoa.  He  omits  all  con- 
sidemtion  of  their  intrinsic  worth  and  ab9>o1ute  dignity;  their  value  to 
the  individual,  according  to  him,  is  wholly  proportioned  to  his  skill 
in  using  them  in  a  social  form.  In  oncof  hiK  earlier  letters  to  Philip 
StAnliope  he  wrkes  :  "\Miut  an  advantage  Iia^a  gr^tccful  speaker  with 
genleel  motions,  a  handsome  figuie,  over  one  who  shall  speak  full  as 
much  good  aense,  hut  who  is  destitute  of  the»:  ornaments  \  In 
buMnes3  how  prevalent  arc  the  graces  !  how  detrimental  la  the  want 
of  them  i  If  you  should  not  acquire  iTULnncrft,  ali  iht  rtst  wi//  ^  if 
iittU  ttss  to  you.  By  manners  I  mean  cng^ng,  insinuating,  shining 
mmncTs,  a  drstingui^^hcd  politeness:,  an  almost  irro^rstiMo  address,  a 
superior  gracefulness  in  all  you  sny  and  do."  He  would  have  manncft 
overlay  individualltVi  and  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  a  soldier  i«  t 
biule,  a  schoki  a  ^Cmax,  w\i  ^  ^V\\w«»^Vtfs  ^  t^w  vrithout  good 
brleeding. 
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"  Uool  rittuo  aic  itie  foundauon  of  society  in  general,  and  of 
friendship  in  patticiilju-,  b^t  jtttcniions  manners  and  graces  both 
adorn  anti  strengthen  them.  I  oinnot  Tie!p  recommending  to  you 
the  utmost  attention  ^nd  care  to  ncquirc  ttt  mamh^  ta  i^itrtutrt  fi' 
l^  gr^rfs  jTun  ^Mnt  hcmrat  tt  fTwir  ^mmt  decour.  They  «houtd 
Appear  in  every  look,  in  evety  action,  in  your  address  if  you  Vkould 
ple&se  or  TTBC  in  the  world.  The  undcmUnding  is  thevoiturcof 
life ; "  and  Lord  Chesterfield  apparently  insuts  that  it  shAll  be  piit  at 
rtndom  on  iny  lr»ck  and  made  to  move  at  any  speed  which  the  will 
of  an  elegant  majority  dxtale— an  ax:om  wholly  at  variance  with  ihjit 
tnie  indepcndcnee  which  has  been  declared  to  be  the  po&itivc  test  of 
a  gentleman.  His  conceit  of  tn<nr1cdge  cf  human  nature  ttu  ba«ed 
upon  moiC  inadeqtiate  and  one-sided  obscnation. 

Afisodating  chiefly  vith  women  of  Ti^hion  and  men  of  State,  he 
navonly  ihe  calculating  and  vain,  not  the  Impuhivc  and  unconventional 
play  of  cbaracter.  Character  may  be  divided  into  two  great  cUssea, 
the  one  bused  upon  deCail^i,  and  the  uthet  tipyn  general  principle. 
The  pliilosophcr  diffeis  from  ihc  pctif  mt^ire  and  the  poet  from  the 
dUttittntt  by  tirtuc  of  the  sAmc  kw — ihc  view  cf  the  one  bcirg 
comprehensive  and  the  other  minute.  In  ftrt  also  ivc  recognise  true 
eflteieney  only  where  geneml  effects  arc  aptly  seized  and  justly  em- 
bodied ;  the  artist  of  mere  deUil  ranks  only  a*  a  mechaaician  in  form 
and  colour  Itut  the  tnost  striking  truth  ifivolved  in  rhfse rii^tinrtions 
b  thai  the  greater  mdudes  the  !«a ;  the  nvati  cf  sound  general 
prindplcs  in  literature,  art.  or  life,  is  in  point  of  fact  master  of  all 
essential  details ;  he  combines  them  at  a  gUncc,  or  rather  they  in* 
sensibly  arrange  thcmseh^s  at  his  will;  he  can  afford  to  let  thcmtako 
care  of  themselves.  I'he  great  sculpton  and  painters  busied  tlu-oi- 
selres  only  about  the  design  and  finish  of  their  work,  the  intcnncdiate 
detilh  were  wrought  by  their  pupils.  If  we  apply  this  principle  to 
social  life,  the  sphere  which  Chesterfield  regarded  a,t  the  moat  impo^ 
tant.  a  like  result  is  obviouJ.  No  one  even  in  that  artificial  world 
called  Society  evcrachie^'ed  a  sattsfactory  triumph  by  exclusive  mastery 
of  detaiUv 

All  ilui  is  involved  in  the  term  "manners"  is  demon^tiati^'ei 
aymhoUc  -,  and  only  M-hcn  this  outward  manifestation  spring  from  art 
innKird  source,  ^vhen  it  is  a  natural  product  and  not  &  graft,  doea  it 
KUStAto  any  real  significance-  Henee  lh«  abdurdity  of  the  experiment 
of  Chesterfield  to  inculcate  a  graceful  address  by  maximi,  secure  a 
winsome  b«ha\nour  b)*  formal  minute  direcitons,  as  if  lolearn  how 
to  enter  a  room,  bow  well,  dispose  of  unoccupied  hands,  ^nd  go 
iihoGfensively  through  the  other  external  details  of  social  intercourscv 
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were  1o  ensure  Ihe  realtsaiion  of  a  gcntkixui).  I'hat  chancier,  as 
was  understood  in  chivalry  by  the  old  draiujUts,  lAd  according  i> 
the  iiUeUigent  senliinent  of  mankind  everywhere,  is  u  much  the  pro- 
duct of  aatuie  as  any  other  species  of  human  devclopmcnL  Art 
modifies  only  its  tcchnicil  dutaib ;  its  s|>irit  comes  rrom  blood  naore 
than  breeding,  and  iU  Ibrmul;!,  aiuchcd  by  prescription  to  the  body 
irjihout  analogous  tnsptntion  of  the  soul,  is  as  awkward  and  inefBciettt 
lis  would  be  |)fOficicncy  in  miliuiry  Uctic$  to  a  couard,  Cf  great 
phDlological  acqubitlciu  to  an  idiot.  Yet  liUrU  Choterfleldt  «ith  ths 
ohadnacy  iliat  belongs  to  the  "  ArtificUl "  race  of  ntei^  jm^tcJ  in 
his  fiiith  in  detail,  and  apparently  lived  and  died  in  the  bclx~f  that 
Ihe  "iri  of  plca^ng  "  »■«  the  grcatcM  inicreat  of  Wc»  He  writes; 
*'J  expect  a  grflccfulncts  in  All  your  moiionc  and  something  par- 
ucularly  engaging  in  yaur  address.  A  disdaguuhed  politcnc«s  of 
mann^^rs,  a  gcntoel  carriage  wiih  the  air  of  a  man  of  fA&haort 
When  I  was  of  yc»ur  a^e  I  dcjnrcd  to  shincns  faras  I  va^ableb 
€%'cty  part  of  life,  and  was  as  aticnti\-c  to  my  Manner,  my  Dr^s,  and 
My  Air  in  company  as  to  my  books  and  my  tutor.  A  young  fdlov 
should  be  amlxtious  to  ihine  In  everything,  &nd  of  the  two  ahrays 
rather  o\ctio  dian  underdo.  For  God's  sake,  therefore,  now,  dunk 
of  nothing  but  shining  and  distin^uibhing  yourself  in  the  most  pofiBc 
courts  by  ywir  air,  your  address  j'our  manners  your  politeness  yow 
graces  I " 

AD  liis  views,  habits,  and  circcr  were  impregnated  with  this 
artifidaJ  creed.  Pbrenologically  speaking,  he  wa«  an  incajiution  <J 
approbnttvcne^,  and  Jiis  £cst  of  life  came  through  this  his  pr& 
dcM^iinunt  oi^n.  Ei'er>wheic  and  alwa)-s  lie  consulted  cxplidtty  the 
oiftcle  of  public  opinion,  and  coiiformcd  to  It  with  a  Canatkism 
uiinorthy  hb  tnlclli^jcMte.  lie  confe%sc»  to  the  iixty  son  whoiD  he 
atrovc  with  &ucli  xcal  to  muke  the  "  g]a»  of  fiuhion  "  that  in  coHcfic 
he  was  an  ahsoLuic  pcdani,  and  thoughi  great  claaucal  know! 
the  test  of  ;ill  cxeellcncc;  that  cmmtcipated  from  the  atmo^hcrcof 
learning  and  thrown  amoiig  young  men  of  fuhion,  he  led  a  hf«  of 
slaveiry  by  conforming  to  habit^i  whi<^h  wrn-  alien  not  only  to  hift 
con^t-ituiion  and  tosiei  but  evirn  lo  his  desires^  and  that  in  nuttire 
years  the  rcquiiltions  of  the  hau  monde  held  him  in  c<tual  va&salage  ; 
while  his  old  a(i;e  "was  cheerless  ind  desolate." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the;  case  of  Lord  Cbesterfiekl 
the  aiiifjcial  was  dclibcatcly  advocatt^d  as  %  general  principle  ;  it  in- 
fluenced not  only  bin  theory  of  manners  but  his  LJterLr}*  taste,  ppUtical 
0[Hnions  and  en\\te  v\v\\ w^i^^^v^j .  Wiitmg  to  his  son  at  Venice  be 
says:  "Lcs  mawtoc^  rLQ\i\ci  t\  ^\st*^'^vw,x^ww'i«'M\^c««wflcdt 


* 
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condition,  1c  ton  dc  U  bonne  compognic,  Ics  grftccs,  Ic  jc  nc  »^aU 
quoi  (lui  pUit,  arc  as  necessary  to  adoni  and  introduce  your  inttinaic 
merit  and  knowledge,  as  the  polish  is  to  the  diamond."  ThtiB  he 
laid  a^idc  the  robuct  temper  of  the  Angl&Saxon,  and  studied  so 
completely  French  niannen  and  superficiality,  that  in  Paiifi  he  wis 
considered  as  one  of  themselves,  and  prides  htmsclf  upon  the  dis* 
ttnction.  "  It  may  be  objected  that  I  am  now  nzconimendirg 
dissimulation  to  yoiu  I  both  o^-n  and  justify  it.  It  las  been  lon^ 
said  (^i  nodi  dimmvhn  ittsdf  rtgnarc,  I  go  still  further,  and  say 
that  without  some  dissimulation  no  business  can  be  canicd  on- 
DJ»simuUtton  introduced  ihe  habit  of  poUlcness,  which  diittin^i&hcit 
the  courtier  from  the  country  gentleman." 

in  literature  the  only  branch  which  he  thoroughly  appreciated 
was  oratory.  Not  a^  a  noble  iospiration  founded  on  loyalty  to  in- 
stincuvc  senttmeni,  or  turned  at  tlie  cause  of  humanity,  but  as  on 
elegant  accompli ^hincnl  whcicby  to  cxercUe  ioHucnce  and  gam 
applause,  did  Lor d  ChcftlcrficId  cultivate  oratcty.  It  scema  perfectly 
naturnl  that  he  should  exec]  in  its  studied  graces,  and  equally  so  thftt 
such  a  cold  virtuoso  as  Horace  Walpole  should  hi\^  preferred  him  to 
Pitt  It  t!i  not  Icf^charactenKtic  of  such  a  nia:i  that  he  should  choose 
diploinacy  at  a  profesnon.  Believing  a«  he  did  only  in  elegance, 
in  politic  self-control,  veiled  with  agrecablcncss  the  "smooth  barlmrity 
of  courts  "  wax  admirably  fitted  at  once  to  employ  his  intsenuity  and 
gratify  hi*  refined  selft&hne^s.  Thus,  devoid  of  earnestness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  wedded  to  artificial  graces  on  the  other,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  in  his  view  Dante,  the  most  intensely  picturesque  of 
poet^  could  not  think  clearly ;  and  that  Petrarch,  Ihe  beautiful  ex- 
pontOT  of  ^^ntimcnt,  would  appear  only  a  lovesick  rhymer ;  nor  can 
wc  reasonably  feeUurprise  lliat  he  quoted  Rochefoucald  and  Cardinal 
de  Retx  with  emphatic  respect,  while  he  could  beonly  facetious  in  his 
altusicnsto  Milton  and  Tasso.  Nature  to  him  was  but  a  spectacle, as  Life 
itidf  was  a  melodtanm.  He  distrusted  the  modvcs  of  F^nelon,  and 
thought  Bolingbroke  admirabk.  E^x^n  in  men:  highly-pri^ed  classical 
attainments,  which  one  would  imagine  ircrc  endeared  by  pcriortal 
to^le,  the  same  reference  to  external  motive  appears.  In  his  view 
the  process  of  culture,  instead  of  on  end,  was  a  mcftnii,  not  to  perfect 
or  enrich  the  individual  charact^rr,  but  to  obtjilii  the  requisites  of 
xoHal  adv;incemenr.  Thxi^  he  n-nto* :  "  Continue  to  dc«:irc  nnd  to 
deserve  praise  and  you  will  certainly  find  it.  Knowledge  ndomed 
by  nunncrs  will  infallibly  procure  it»  *  Maniacs  et  les  grdces  *  ^iv 
no  immatcriai farts  of  that  work,  and  I  bcK  ^^^  yo"*  *'iU  pvc  as 
much  attention  to  them  as  to  your  books.  EvcryiAIng  defends  up 
fktm.    *  Scrua  di  noi  ogni  fitica  h  vana.' " 
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EmhUibidi  in  die  deCaib  of  outvird 
L  to  de  inSience  of  tbe  grett  mtoa]  Uvi  of 
btborsoailtgcncT,  Lord  QicstcificMathocstcdpovcrovcr  othcn 
m  the  Icrer  by  which  to  mcnc  xwaj  the  impediments  to 
tocccss ;  nM  tlut  Icgttiaiiie  power  decreed  by  onginU  snperionQTa 
Btd  fti  cerbin  in  the  end  to  regabtefodetyftsgnvrtatioo  the  phnetE^ 
bit  a  studknis,  politictaDdarlifldaleiiiptreivonbydissiroaUUoauxl 
tttrKctiTcncsf.  In  or^ig  tius  &vouriic  theory  upon  ha  son  h& 
sectm  to  bQft:  been  anconadoin  of  tl>e  ittinlbt  disdptinc  inrulrod  in 
the  procc»,  the  long  and  vcary  nuAqueradc,  umI  the  locezuaiH 
Anger  of  tosu^  in  a  notncnt  the  mfiucncc  gained  by  momha 
^rcophflncy.  He  nxotuncnd*  the  study  oT  chancter,  in  order  to 
GOTO  the  mlifig  passion,  and  then  a  akilful  um  of  hi«  key-note  aoaa  10 
pky  tipon  the  whoJ«  foe  private  bcne6t,  forgetting  that  &  sitfpcion 
of  «neh  how  frieodahip  will  l*«d  to  acom  and  r»^*ction.  Tfce 
temper,  the  opinum,  the  testis,  and  (^\^n  the  moss  noUe  seni>-' 
ments  are  lo  be  kept  in  nntfonn  abeyance ;  setf-poosession  and  adroit^ 
tktUry  are,  in  hb  view,  the  tm  prime  ttqmtet  for  success  in  life ; 
dctrvst  bi  others  die  Koanntce  of  petsonl  salety,  and  the  an  of 
pleasing  the  science  of  the  workL 

History  and  the  prevailing  imiincu  of  enlightened  honaiuiyi 
teach  anodier  lesson.  These  moxinu^  so  often  quoted  as  sagacknts' 
ftie  in  fitct  extrcmdy  shaJkiv,  and  CbcsteriiGld*  instead  of  pcncttatieg 
the  depdu  of  htimon  nature,  uw  only  its  supafida]  action.  If  theft 
was  no  sphere  for  ch=iractcr  but  promisCTiousiy  BDcd  elegant  drawii^- 
room^  DO  more  stable  bw  operating  00  society  than  Ikshion,  and  to 
method  of  acting  on  boman  af^in  bat  that  of  dipAoniAcy,  such 
advice  nouM  have  a  higher  degree  of  significance.  Preccjvcs  like 
these,  c^L-11  when  true^  are  essentiaUy  temporary  aiKJ  occaacnal,  and' 
utterly  false  wben  elevated  into  principles  of  action.  Hence  tbe 
easy  denial  of  Dr.  Johmoti's  Assertion  that  "setting  uidc  tbo 
immorality  of  ChcstcHkld's  letters^  they  form  the  bcft  manual  foe 
gMil«mtn  "  I  The  elemenis  of  character  are  no  more  to  be  **  set  ui»l 
a  ftote-l>ook "  than  the  spirit  of  honour  or  the  inip«rattoo  of  ait 
Lord  Chesltrfij^d's  \ievr%  cmried  into  practice,  icoiild  mako  n  pod^ntir 
courtier  or  a  courteous  pedant ;  thry  trench  too  much  uixm  the 
absolute  quabties  of  manhood  to  leave  subsuuioe  enotigh  in  character' 
irpon  which  to  rear  enduring  graces  ;  they  omit  Imnkncss  and  morsl' 
courage,  and  substitute  an  elegant  chicanery  incompatible  with  sel^ 
respect,  upon  which  the  highest  grace  of  manner  rests ;  thdr  logic  is 
that  cf  intrijoe,  t\o1  q^  i^i^aow.  T\\^t  \^\«m  to  a  true  philosopliy ' 
of  life  is  no  n\oie  mxVmaxe  *cw\  ^t  tonc«tii  ^  'iiA.Witastt  v^^jk 
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highest  poetry,  or  the  scenery  of  a  theatre  to  that  of  nature ;  Tor  to 
cuUivAtr;  ^^raue  of  mtturicr  \\  not  to  jtupcricclc,  but  only  to  pvc  CMprcs- 
&ton  10  nature  in  a  ccitoin  wAy  ;  it  is  not  imitation  from  without,  but 
<iCTctopm<r>t  from  within.  "  For  God's  ttkc,**  wriiw  Chesterfield, 
"sacrifice  to  the  grace* ;  ke^p  out  of  all  ficntpea  and  (]iunTclfi  j  know 
atl  ecTcmonies  ;  maintain  a  seeming  franknc«,  btit  a  r«il  reterve; 
have  address  enough  lo  iWn*e  in-iihftut  offending;  9ome  p<?op1eare 
to  he  reasmwd,  Home  flatterod,  some  imimidatcd,  and  some  teased 
into  a  thing,"  By  his  ovn  statement  thin  co»ncseciired  him  only  a  life 
of  refined  servitude  and  a  deftolate  old  age,  for  the  offida]  dignity  he 
enjoyed  was  pettishly  abandoned  fiom  disappointment  a«  to  it* 
incidental  benefits. 

Regarding  Ivis  iloctrJne  from  a  pliilonophical  point  of  view,  its 
reaJ  effects  are  nanowncas,  the  exaggeration  of  certain  principles  of 
action^  an  inharmonious  view  of  the  relation  between  chaiacier  and 
behaviour,  in  short,  ar  aiUfici-il  s>'stcni  in  abM>lute  cortradiclion  to 
prevalent  natural  lairs ;  and  it  is  chiefly  worthy  of  refutation,  because 
instead  of  being  advanced  as  a  judicious  formula  in  specific  instance! 
fir  details  of  conduct  to  tw  acquired  once  and  liabitually  exercised 
aftCTwardsj  it  ia  ptcscntc-d  a&  a  great  Ic^iding  principle,  and  a  regular 
q^stom  altogctlier  expedient  and  universally  applicable^  which  can  be 
true  of  no  theory  either  in  litcmlurc,  art,  of  life,  which  ia  based  on 
mere  dexterity  and  addresa,  for  Jesutttsn)  can  no  more  permanently 
advance  the  interestK  of  society  than  ii  ean  those  of  religion,  aeience, 
or  any  real  branch  of  human  w^lfarr-.  It  is  a  barrenness  of  soul,  an 
absence  of  manly  enthusiasm,  and  fanatical  reliance  on  the  tecli- 
nical  facilities  of  society,  that  has  deprived  both  llie  career  and  the 
precepts  of  Lord  Chesterfield  of  all  claim  to  cordial  recognition.  A 
fnend  may  havesf>okcn  of  him  with  literal  truth  when  he  declared 
that  he  posst^cd  "ahead  10  contrive,  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and 
hand  to  estec'Hte"in  a  masterly  style  what  lie  attcmiJled ;  but  the 
beatiEy  and  dc^mblenetu  of  tlie^te  endowments  are  mach  lessened 
vrhen  we  perceive  thai  the  exquisite  machinei>^  was  set  in  motion 
ijy  motives  so  entirely  selfish,  and  its  action  regulated  by  views 
destitute  of  intellectual  scope  and  generous  sympachie-H>  wlien 
we  bear  a  nun  thus  gtftcd  declare  that  "a  never-failing  desire  to 
ftCMe  "  b  the  grc3.t  incefitivc  of  hix  mind,  And  tint  the  fincnt  mental 
and  moral  qealitic3  cannot  win  his  love  lx»  one  who  is  awkwiird  or 
ill-fomied. 

*'  Lord  Chesterfield,  like  all  votaries  of  detail,  ropcata  ^mself  ooa*- 
ttniiaity  \  he  announce*  with  oracular  emphaiu  in  nearly  every  ktt«r 
proverbs  of  worldly  wisdom  nnd  economical  «hrewdne»,  with  entire 
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coo&lcnce  in  their  suflkacncy.    Conformity  oik]  adtpUlion  wcrt 
avowed  raeans  of  success^  the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  creed — both 
useful  and  KHOCtitncs  necessary  alternatives  in  social  iittercotirse; 
hut  always  inferior   and   secondary' — nc^^er  primal  and  enduring 
But  Chesterfield's  di&Io)a1iy  to  nature  and  devotion  to  artifice  ajt 
more  signally  betnycd  in  his  views  of  the  tiro  great  sources  of  acttiAl  i 
adornment  in  social  life— music  and  women.     The  first^nay  be  con- 
sidcrcd  as  the  natural  Urguagc  of  the  soul,  the  cultivation  of  vhkb 
13  otic  of  tlic  mgM  a^^luble  ni«um  of  acciuirUig  xhax  harmofiiouK  J 
development  and  sen^e  uf  llie  beautiful  wlucli  rouiiJ  hei  lui^lcs,  ^id    ^ 
elicit  the  pure  inl^ucncc  of  human  intcrcourfic.     Lord  ChcMcr6cld 
pcrcirplorlly  forbade  hU  son  to  cultivate  them,  at  the  some  tinkc  thM 
he  strove  to  preach  hurchnesa  out  of  hint  by  ruW  of  breedins—t 
procofis  which  mighi  have  been  nttly  facilitated  by  the  study  of  any 
one  of  the  fine  art*  for  wlitdi  he  had  the  least  tendency.     But  r\"en 
in  thus  defii£:nat]ng  his  views  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  even  in  thM 
which  owes  its  zest  and  utility  to  gratified  sympathies,  he  leans  on 
the  broken  reed  of  pfe*^aipiion  and  expediency,  counselling  his  son 
to  choose  a  companion,  not  vi  a  being  to  mspirc,  through  nanual 
affinity,  his  seniimcnts  and  conduct,  but  as  an  approved  model  and 
guide  in  fa&liionable  life.    Hew  little  did  this  shrewd  man  of  tbf 
world  know  of  the  benefit^  cvt-n  in  manners  of  an  intelligent  yonth, 
dcri%-ablc  from  one  reality  tn  his  &ociul  rclttionH.     Indeed^  from  the 
afTectionate  diaposiiion  that  appears  to  have  bclor^ed  to  Philqt 
Stanhope — his   good   sense   and    general  acquirements — the 
clunce  for  hmi  to  have  rt^ined  his  latlier's  hopes  in  point  of 
fijon,  bearing,  costume,  address,  and  all  the  externals  of  el 
would  seem  to  have  b^en  a  genuine  aimcZimenL    He  uaik  so  organised 
as  to  be  unable  to  atiacli  that  importance  to  the  graces  bis  father 
adored  vflitch  would  loid  him   lo  <:ouft  their  favour«^  for  tliis  he 
needed  the  filinmbs  of  a  powerful  motive,  and  luch  a  one  would 
have  been  natumlly  supplied  by  a  real  devotion  to  fomc  one  weclhy 
of  hifi  lovOi 

Nature  it  apt  to  vindicate  herself  upon  the  ultra^onventional  by 
entailing  disappointment  upon  their  dearest  hopes.  Htr  laws  are 
as  inexorable  as  they  arc  benign.  I-ord  Chcst^^Tfield  r>eeins  to  have 
been  more  in  earnest  in  the  education  of  his  son  than  in  any  othcf 
object  in  life ;  but  true  parental  aflTection  had  little  to  do  vrith  this 
assiduity;  he  comtaritly  reminds  him  thai  he  has  no  weak  attach- 
ment to  his  pi^rson,  that  his  pecuniary  supplies  depend  upon  the 
respect  paid  loiVK\nsVi>ic^\tt^\\ti»;Qra.N«s^a.ud  that  the  estimation  he 
will  bercahet  en^o^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^>^^«ix  ^^f^  it^^:^  w^wv  ^fe^  ^rs^^i^  ia 
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which  he  realises  the  CJcpectations  formed  of  him.  In  all  this  wc  see 
only  n  mudiricaiioii  of  seLMovc,  but  no  gc^nulnc  pareiiUil  feeling. 
The  olijfxt  uf  all  ilui  Aoliciludc  well  repaid  the  c^rc  lavished  upou 
tiis  mcitUJ  cultivation,  but  he  never  become  either  elegant  or  fasci- 
lutingj  his  good  qusLlities  wer^  solid,  not  shining,  ftnd  his  Advance- 
ment Wtt  due  to  his  father's  personal  influence- 
Lord  Chesterfield's  "will "  Is  characteristic ;  ther>*  is  a  provi^on 
in  it  thai  if  his  son  ever  engages  in  the  vulgar  amusement  of  horse- 
racing  he  shfll)  forfeit  ;£s,ooo  to  the  Dean  of  WcsiminstcT,  who  is 
s^liii^  in  ihc  compliment,  for  Chesterfield  thou^it  himself  over- 
charged by  him  in  a  pecuniary  transaction,  and  wifthed  to  leave  this 
evidence  of  hli  reliance  upon  a  gnuping  dispo^tion. 

During  his  life  a  high  j>osttion  and  good  sense  enabled  Lord 
Chest«r(icld  to  reap  advantages  from  polished  and  sagadou^  urbanity, 
which  mkiurally  led  to  on  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  \i\\xz  tinder  less 
auspicious  cii^umstances.  Having  studied  with  marked  success  at 
CambHdge,  chrough  the  influence  of  a  relative  he  wai  appointed 
Gciitkniajiof  the  Bcdcliambcr  to  the  Prince  of  ^\'a]cs,and  aftctwards 
elected  to  rarlijim<.^t  by  the  Cornish  borough  of  St.  (Scmukin. 
Hi«  first  spe>Gch  established  a  reputation  for  oruior)-,  and  \s  described 
as  quite  as  reniarkable  for  its  able  reaeouing  as  for  iu  elegant  diction. 
He  succeeded  to  his  father's  fioat  in  the  House  of  Lord«,  and  his 
judidous  managem(!nl  while  Amiwisador  to  Holland  in  1728  sav'ed 
Hanover  from  a  war.  For  this  ser\ice  he  was  made  a  K,G.  He 
subsequently  tilled  the  offices  of  Lord-Steward  of  the  Household  in 
George  U.'s  reign,  Lord-Lieutenaal  of  Ireland,  and  Secretary  of  State, 
Upon  resigning  his  seals  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  deafne^ 
sooo  confined  him  to  books  and  a  ^znall  circle  of  acquaintanct^. 

PHILIP  fi£R££FORD   EACLR. 
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MEDr-€\^AL  records,  wrillcn  in  abbreviited  dog-latin,  ve 
Uyiiig  alike  to  the  eyesight  and  temper,  and  nuke  but  diD 
I  reading  aftc:r  atl,  and  so  I  will  conieiil  mpelf  with  quoting  one  or 
A?Ko  cxtract-s  ftoni  those  reccrds  tnn^laicd  into  the  \~u1^  tongue 
^My  object  in  5o  doij^g  \^  \o  co'Lvince  ttfc  rciidcr  tbiit  Kastbotnoc  h 
,  such  a  brand  new  place  u  »omc  |>cuplc  vculd  1u%^  us  beiicTc, 
UuLl  U  doc3  iiidecJ  posscia  aomc  hittcry  of  its  owii,  obacu.'c 
,  its  annaU  may  t^c^  In  tho  reign  of  King  John  the  manor  of 
tboumc  belonged  to  Roger  do  Coningsb}',  an^  uasgimnedb; 
tlTenry  III.,  in  the  forty-siilh  year  of  hU  reign,  to  Prior  de  Stvoy- 
[(BuTTcll  MSS)  ThU  Peter  de  Savny  wan  xmcXe  of  the  Qucei^  ud 
Trom  him  ihr  Savoy  Palace  in  I^ndon  rwieiip'ed  \^s  name.  He  hid 
for  some  years  previously  been  l^rd  of  Pcvcnsey. 

The  "  Testa  cJc  Nevill,"  or  book  of  fees  in  the  Court  of  Exchcq«r 
daring  the  rezxns  of  Henry  IIL  and  Kdward  I.,  contains  the  (oHot' 
ing  entries  which  appear  to  relate  to  Eastbourne: — 

The  bdrs  of  Gilbcft  t-'ro^kk  hotJ  a  thin]  pan  of  a  knight't  fee  in  Bttme,  of  6r  I 
bcnour  of  Moiuin,  at  Icnaab  in  diicf  of  our  lovd  the  kinE  in  the  CDumy  cf 
Sum  (p  aa4). 

Futk  dc  Cuktclvfc  hoMi  ihc  nanor  of  Burac  of  our  lord  tho  king,  ai  did  tk€ 
ftnc««lan  of  Alaid  tho  Flcdiiiiu,  1:i]r  Jie  service  of  one  bni^hi'a  fcv  (pL  aa6). 

Roger  <l«  Wolpiing.  who  U  dead,  held  a  icrjcunt/y  io  ibc  hnndied  ci 
EEtbcunc,  whicb  U  worth  ten  muk^  per  annum,  by  [he  Kttipcc  <4  cviying  tW 
aundard  of  the  Ibol  In  ihc  vrmr  of  oui  tord  iht  Witg  [p.  ai9T- 

A  "knight's  fee"  noa  tlie  normat  ''tenement"  or  holding  of  a 
knighl  during  the  Middle  ;\gc-5,  and  consisted  of  land  sufEctent  w. 
quantity  to  equip  him  for  service  in  the  field,  nhenei'cr  his  feudal 
lord  TCC|uircd  tE.  Hut  wc  often  roecE  with  fractions  of  a  knight's  fee,  { 
and  the  tenants  of  ilicsc  small  properties  probaWy  contributed  to  the 
nuiinienance  of  a  knight,  llie  estates  of  the  greater  **  tenants-in- 
cMef,"  tliat  la  to  say,  vassats  who  held  Oieir  land  by  direct  grant  froai 
the  king,  and  not  from  any  inlcrmcdiaU:  lord,  ii\'ctc  called  "  honoun.' 
■  Sec  iIm  *'  Old  KMiboumc  "  in  Ctntkmaa'i  ^/t^^ttne,  September  iS97> 
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The  "  honour  oif  MorUun  "  wai  ihat  frhicb  Imd  ori^iniLUy  bdoiigcd 
to  the  Earl  of  Mortain,  d  half  brother  of  the  Conqueror. 

Crjind  iicrjcaniry  was  a  mode  of  holding  lAnd,  by  which  the 
tenant-ui-chicf  was  bound  lo  perform  some  special  honorary  temce 
to  the  sovereign  instead  of  serx-ing  him  generally  in  ^me  of  war. 

Tt  must  h(*  t>orTtc  in  mind  that  the  name  "  Bume  "  may  apipTy  to 
the  manor  of  AVcstboume,  and  "Estbume"  to  the  hundred  of 
Eaicboame  in  the  west  of  the  county;  but  concerning  the  next 
extract  there  can  be  no  sacb  doubt : — 

In  \\t  fnuflh  yrar  of  Edward  IE.,  Fliillp  Brodc  h«lc1  Iruids  And  luitnicii(«  in 
ihe  till*  of  Smhic  (South)  and  Boum?  fiom  the  kir:p,  u  of  ih*  honour  cf  AqolU. 
try  tcrjcaniry,  *nd  bj  the  uoicc  of  guarding  the  outer  gftle  of  ihe  eutle  of 
Fct-ciucy.     ([tmlciaD  MSS.  ;oS,) 

The  "honour  of  AquiU  "  was  the  great  estate  once  held  by  the 
hmily  of  de  Aquila,  lords  of  Pevensey,  and  sometimes  known  as  the 
"honour  of  the  cigle,''  because  aquila  \%  the  I^tin  name  for  that 
bixd.  The  fLitiiily  of  Brodcgave  thdr  name  to  the  estate  called  "ilie 
Broad"  at  HdlJn^Iyi  which  belonged  in  more  recent  times  to  the 
Calrerlcys. 

Bartholomew  dc  Baddloimcr^  obtained  th«  manor  of  Ea&tbourae 
in  the  seventh  )'eaT  of  Edward  II.  in  c^cehang^  for  thnt  of  Thunden- 
leigh  in  Essex,  and  held  it  by  the  service  of  rendering  onnnalty 
"unum  par  cUvium  earyophili."  Two  years  later  he  received  a 
charter  empowering  him  to  hold  a  market  At  Castboume  on  Monday 
and  Thtjrsdny  of  e\'ei>'  ^eek,  and  a  6dr  on  the  feast  of  Sl  Matthew 
the  Apoatle,  and  also  a  f^ant  of  free  warren  in  the  same  lordship. 
He  was  hanged  for  rebellion  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  tbc  same  rdgD^ 
and  the  manor  cf  £ai(tbournd  passed  to  his  50n,  Giles  de  Baddlesmerc- 
(Burrell  MSS«)  In  recent  times  there  were  two  fairs  held  annually 
at  Eastbourne,  one  at  the  Old  Town  on  October  11,  the  other  at 
Siodca  Bank  on  March  11. 

Those  who  care  to  pursue  the  subsequent  history  of  the  town  in 
detail  may  glean  many  interesting  paniculars  from  the  v^uable  col- 
lection of  manusc^pt^  rtlating  to  the  tustory  of  Suss>cx  which  were 
iDcqueatlied  by  Sir  ^Villiiun  Burrdt  to  tljc  British  Mu^um.  A  grcar 
deal  of  information  about  pcrsoiis  and  places  may  atj»o  be  gathered 
from  the  contents  of  the  old  title  deede  of  the  disCrici.  But  thereorc 
two  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtiining  it  from  the  bet-named  sourc* — 
one  is  the  jealous  care  with  which  owners  of  land  guard  even  obsolete 
inuniments  of  title  relating  to  their  property,  the  other  is  the 
difficulty  which  anyone  but  a  trained  lawyer  experiences  in  reading  an 
ordinary  indenture  of  conveyance. 
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'liic  Conmiisiooe^  ^ipoiotod  in  1718  lo  suirey  the 
Great  Brilun,  nuke  the  following  mention  of  Eastbourne  in 
report  to  the  Admiraltjr,  oontained  in  a  missive  tolio  ecitillcd  ^  AUii 
Mdmumua  "  :— 

Vrvm  Etutla^t  Ihs  thora  ll«  <*it  aul  vcMt  with  ■  loag  nd^  of  iH-Kh,  ud 
luM  WDd  which  we  Invd  on  fo  oeu  twtmtr  oiki  to  Bom,  a  uuH  vilbfv 
Uk  ahofc.      The  hifh  rid^c  of  bcKh  m;a  va,   to  a  point  of  IacvI  a  few  niks 
bejortl  Bonrn,  West,  anJ  Ihcrcendi:  which  p:nn^  &«  ()uc  vrcy  rejtoa,  U  calloi 

Bach  Had  «  ficicbf  Hnd. 


I(  Kos  hardly  necosary  to  appoitit  oomniUEsioncrs  in  order  :o 
obtain  such  infonnation  &s  the  aImvc-  I  luvt  purposely  omitted 
their  reference  to  th«  landing  of  U'iUiacn  the  Conqupcror  mi  PcvcnMry, 
for  the  whole  report  is  written  in  the  &tyl«  of  a  ^choolbay's  ci^\ 
Thtfjr  n'cre  mistaken,  mortrover,  in  their  denvatton  of  ihc  na»i«  of  the 
great  southern  pmraoniory.  There  i?  comparatively  little  Uach 
around  the  bine  of  Dcachy  Hriitl,  and  it^  name  Is  mueh  nnocr 
likely  to  be  a  corruption  of  a  Norman  epithet,  B^^u-^htJ,  '*the  fine 
Head,"  uid  cspcciaUy  so,  becausi-  the  ^joining  di^  upon  whidi  tbe 
Itj^hthouse  stands,  is  called  by  ihe  obviounly  Nonnan  name  ofB^att 
llic  Englbh  pronunciation  or  the  analogous  luu^  Beauchanipu 
*'(lcadum/'  explains  how  B<au<hef  may  have  been  comipced  into 
Beachy.  The  above  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  tact  iliol  in  tbe 
third  year  of  Henry  IV.  the  Commissioners  of  Scweis  were  direcud 
to  view  the  banks  of  Pe^ensey  Marsli  tying  betvreen  Btjde  acd 
Becl^cT,  or,  as  we  should  say,  between  ficxhill  and  Bcachy  Heal 
{*-  Dugdalc  on  Fens,"  p.  94.)  In  Nordcci's  old  map  of  Suoei  the 
headland  ii  called  Btai-Cii^,  TIic  Ji^jhtJiouse,  which  was  tint 
lighted  on  lite  night  of  October  1,  iSiS,  is  buJh  upon  a  cocnparativdy 
lo^  pan  of  the  clival  Bel-tuut,  where  rt  ia  Icvt  likely  to  be  obscured 
b>  fog  than  it  would  be  at  Bcachy  Head  aumn^it  The  rapid  falling 
away  of  the  chalk  clifla  will  very  «oon  necessitate  the  removal  of  the 
fitmcturc 

Bel-tout  cliff  exhibits  a  section  of  what  waa  once  upon  a  time  a 
rounded  hill  girdled  by  an  ancient  cntrenrhmenC,  one  of  ihoce 
cmin^?nrRs  to  whkh  our  feer^thcrs  a[>]i1ied  the  term  "tot-hill"  or 
"loot."  The  compiler  of  the  PrompUrium  Partmhrum^  written  in 
the  year  14*10,  defines  '*totehylle"afl  ^'hcy  place  of  lokynge,"  an] 
evidently  connects  it  with  the  obsolete  English  word  t&oi — to  spy  or 
peer  about,  and  his  opinion  is  followed  by  the  modern  etymolc^isls. 
But  I  venture  to  surest  that  its  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
NoTw:  wotd  fofaof  tuta^TCita.\Cw^^iA.^ia\UY  swelling  prominence;" 
which  m^v  ^vx\\Vl^^t\)eeT^lau^Kv\^xv^i■^oll^^T«MA'^J.^sa^^^^ 
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both  nations  hulcd  crigiruLlIy  from  the  far  north.  Bcl-totit  therefore 
n^^^artt  10  signify  th<  lair  toot  or  mound. 

The  author  of  a  description  of  the  Su»eic  coati»  written  in  1833, 
tays  \ — 

Tl^  Irnn  AAd  cificrul  mr  t\X  ihU  f«*llcd  spot  would  seem  Ainoil  cflpAUe, 
with  the  permission  of  the  [ircUJing  anl  contcrnUvt  ipiiLt,  of  rcAloring  vtgout  to 
ihedrlng. 

And  then  gravely  &ddA  :— 

Stmnfie  u  the  discrepant  of  tUuaiion  niay  apprat,  t}ie  fittrest  mpproch  to 
the  jwiily  and  ficthncu  of  the  0in]c«phere  on  BcAchy  Head,  in  the  lODlbcrn  or 
midland  ^r(  of  Ltic  kiji^tlurn,  flp|H«tod  to  ut  to  be  Lbe  tuntdi&t  ol  the  Coluucimi 
in  ibc  KcGCU'a  Pvb.     (Pury,  fw  ail.) 

\Vlmt  a  swddcn  drop  from  the  subtime  to  the  ridiculous  1 

The  following  liAt  of  *'£'•«]»,'  or  posses  from  the  s»'»hore  to  the 
top  of  the  cUITI  is  taken  from  an  old  book  of  sketches  made  ac 
E^^boumc  in  iS^s  : — Majtin't  Titf  the  Chn)^^  Hol)-wcU  Gap, 
Whitcbrcad  Hole  (no  path),  l^uncbsticks,  Cow  C^p,  Cjung^rdtn  on 
Deachy  Head,  and  Birling  Cup. 

The  plough-bnd  lying  behind  Cow  Cap  vas  known  as  •*  France," 
and  the  niroe  of  *'  France  Bam "  Is  stiU  applied  to  the  old  form 
building  which  stand)  there.  Meads  for  an  equally  inccrutabk 
reason  wa?  formerly  designated  by  the  natives  **  Turkey/'  The 
tiicknanies  may  po«sibly  have  some  reference  to  the  days  when 
smuggling  prevailed  liera  The  lalley  at  the  bock  of  Meads  was 
knoim  as  "  Well  Combe*"  and  the  field  altachcd  to  the  farmhouse 
{which  nov  (onns  part  of  Mr.  Brown's  school)  was  called  "The 
Coll&tocks,"  The  hill  above  Paradise,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  windmill,  is  called  ''Si.  Gregory's  *'  In  a  sketch-book  of  the  year 
1813,  but  whether  it  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  the  same 
name  I  am  unable  to  ascertain. 

1  should  like  to  »y  a  few  words  concerning  tlie  old  houses  of 
Eistboume.  Mo$t  of  them  have  already  been  swept  away,  and, 
alas  :  even  as  I  ^ffrtte  thcM;  wonjs,  nevcml  of  tho^c  lemainijig  are 
doomed  to  apccdy  dotruetion-  '^Old  Sudanis"  in  Scaaidc  Roid^ 
which  bcar^  the  date  1714.  ia  a  masaivcty  conMmclcd  building,  Kitnc 
of  its  intep-nai  walls  being  two  feet  in  thickness. 

In  the  year  (778,  Mr,  James  Rcyer,  of  Hanover  Sqiar«v 
Midd!e«r^,  formerly  pftgo  to  King  C«corge  II.,  purchased  ihe  «tc  of 
the  adjoining  houae  known  as  "The  l-^ms"  ihen  described  ns" 
T»eGe  of  land  behind  the  bam  and  ciose  at  Susans  in  Easthoum, 
together  with  a  buildir^  called  ihc  Hog  house,  and  a  httle  btiildinf; 
Vt  the  end  tliercof,  which  said  piece  of  land  was  tlierctofore  parcel 
^     VOL.  ccucxxir.    vo.  SOIOl  qH 
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of  the  csUle  of  Jooeph  Ficknill,  doceiiMd,  wbo  about  the  year  17 
croctet)  Uicreon  the  said  building  called  the  Hog  bouse.  &c.'  On 
this  spot  Mr.  Ro>xr  built  a  aimmer  residence,  and  bestowed  upon  it 
the  name  of  **  Kcw  Susans."  He  was  perhAps  the  fintt  person  vfio 
attempted  to  draw  public  attcntioa  lo  the  charms  of  this  seawk 
liilage,  and  to  induce  visitors  to  rcvort  to  it  for  tbc  t>cnefu  of  the^ 
hcaJth,  im  he  built  several  other  bouMS  at  Eastbourne  and  puUbbcd 
a  guide-book  to  the  ncighbouihocrd.  In  iSi^,  *"  New  Siuaiu  "  vbs 
purchased  by  Mr.  John  Graham,  who  made  hurgc  addition*  10  th« 
house  and  subKcjucntZy  g^rc  U  the  name  of  ''I'hc  dms,^  in  aUuAoct 
to  the  old  ticca  which  shade  its  grounds.  The  Prince  of  C^oa 
Ktaycd  at  "  The  Elms  "  in  the  summcf  of  185*. 

Mr,  Ko>^  also  buUt  "The  Grove  "  in  Grore  Road,  and  ibervby 
hanga  a  lale ;  for  the  aKhil«<t  whooi  he  employed  to  «tw1  1hi« 
huilding  hapjKrcd  to  ntirari  the  notice  of  Sir  Arthur  Pigbtt,  aifci- 
warda  Attornt^yGener;!!.  who  lived  dose  hy  at  Rose  Cotta|^  Sir 
Arthur  advised  the  architect  to  throw  up  his  profession  and  to  etnhncc 
the  law,  and  the  result  proved  the  toundneis  of  theadWoe,  for  ^ 
quomUm  architect  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temfile 
in  1785,  and  subsequently  became  known  to  tbc  world  as  Sir  John 
Leach.  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Another  legal  luminary,  I-ord  Thurlow, 
lived  for  a  short  time  at  '*Thurlow  House*  in  Giotc  Road  ("Eisi- 
boume  Recollections,''  p.  5^.  A  house  of  a  character  similttr  to  Uk 
Grove,  called  "  I-arksfieW,"  was  built  by  Mr.  Rojcr  on  the  "Leet 
Roadf''  which  ran  from  the  Wish  to  Prentice  Street,  and  it  was 
Itie  occaxJonid  residence  of  Lady  Lismore  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
O'Qillaghan.  Mr.  William  Cavendisli,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Gootge  Cavendish,  nurncd  Miss  0'CalI;i(fhanj  And  Lord  Ceorgc 
purchased  '*  LarksGcld,"  and  pulled  it  dowrt,  in  order  to  imprott;  die 
view  from  his  gToundi  ftt  Coinpton  Pkcc,  AW  thai  now  Tesnains 
of  the  l..cct  Rood  is  the  thoroughfare  which  skirts  tho  aouthcm  side 
of  the  Eastbourne  College  criekut  ground.  The  locality  known  at 
the  Wish  is  now  comprised  within  Mr  VVilliAni  Walti&'s  grouhd^^  and 
the  site  of  Prcnlice  or  Prentis  Street  within  IhMe  of  Sir  Alfred 
Dent- 

The  "l-arksRcld"  just  mentioned  must  not  be  confused  vJtb 
another  house  of  the  same  name  which  was  aHerwaida  built  by  Mr. 
Rawdon,  and  which  is  now  incon>oialed  in  the  buildinfcs  of  the 
Eaiiljourne  College*  Mr.  Rover's  Larksficld  stood  nearer  to 
Prentice  Street  than  the  latter. 

From  the  Wi*h,  thcotdrcadlcdaaosswliat  isnowtl>eDe\*onshiie 
Park.    A  grove  of  trees  which  still  flourishes  in  that  modem  poadisc 
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'  tiuuks  tlic  Bite  of  a  cottogo  which  stood  on  the  Icfl-tuUKl  side  of  tlio 
highway;  while  on  the  right  hy  the  "Shomer  dyke,"  which  flowed 
into  the  ica  clocte  to  where  ttie  Wkh  Tower  itandc,  Krom  the 
edge  of  the  Devonshire  Pdrk  2  portit^n  of  the  thoroughfare  itiJI  be^n 
the  name  of  '■  Old  With  Road." 

Major  Nicholas  Willard,  who  lived  ul  Eastbourne  at  the  bcjtinninf 
of  llm  century,  and  w-as  a  member  of  une  of  the  old  resident  families, 
^  possessed  a  great  ilore  of  interesting  information  on  the  subject  of 
^B  local  history*  A  few  of  his  reminiscences  have  happily  been  pre- 
scncd  in  writing,  2nd  I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
him  as  an  authonty  for  my  statements.  Until  the  yeflr  1S40  there 
fitood  upon  the  shore,  opposite  to  the  end  of  Carlisle  Road,  a  good* 
sized  cottage^  called  tht?  ''  Hounds  House,"  with  a  ganlcn  bctnecn 
k  and  the  sea,  but  about  that  date  it  was  swallowed  up  by  the  waves. 
Major  WiJlard  could  recollect  two  other  houses  wiLh  ^rdens  bctwcea 
the  Hounds  Ifousc  iuid  the  edge  uf  the  difT,  whidi  had  disappe^ircd 
tn  a  similftT  manner.  All  these  buUding:i  belonged  to  Mr.  Roycr, 
w^o  u^d  to  kocp  a  boat  in  iL  boaihou-v;  attached  to  the  Hounda 
House.  A  Little  to  the  eastward  of  thv  lost  mentioned  building 
Stood  "  Cliff  Cottage,"  which  was  erected  during  the  time  tliat  Lonl 
George  Cavendish  lived  at  Compton  Place.  Lord  George,  tinlike 
his  successors  in  title,  alwii^'s  discouraged  new  buildings  at  East- 
bourne. When  CtilT  Cottage  was  l>eing  built  lie  would  not  allow 
Biaterials  to  be  carted  across  his  land,  and  so  they  had  all  to 
tried  on  men's  shoulders,  Mr,  Edgeworth,  brother  of  the 
tress,  WIS  one  of  the  residents  in  this  ''cottage  by  the  sca."^ 
her  was  Mr.  Thonias  Hayncs  Bailey,  commonly  known  as 
terfly  Bailey,"  because  he  wa-f  the  wiiier  of  the  once  popular 
•Td  be  a  ButlerSy  "  ("Eastbourne  Recollections,"  p.  23), 
Close  to  the  Cliff  Cottage  stood  a  good-sizcd  house,  called  Mount 
Pleasant. 
^P  [miDcdiatcly  to  tho  cast  of  the  pier  was  a  most  rcnurkable 
building,  kntvnn  as  the  "  Rottnd  House,"  Wthin  Major  Willard'* 
rccollcetion  it  was  a  horizontal  windmill,  but  it  was  subt^equentl/ 
convaied  Into  a  dwcUing-houK,  and  when  Prince  Edward,  after- 
wards  Duke  of  Kent,  lidtcd  Eastbourne  in  the  year  1 7S0,  he  3tA>ed 
for  fieveral  months  at  tlie  Round  House,  About  the  yeat  1S4C1  the 
building  was  des-troycd  hy  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

Tl«   following   memOTandum    n;fers    to   it*  then  recent  dis- 
appearance :— 

"Mr.  Somerset,  in  1&44,  conveyed  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
^Ur  aiia^  a  pan:el  of  land,  irith  a  private  road  thereto^  whereon  a 
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windtntll  waf  rormcrly  erected,   UicTy   called  the    Round   Kd 
abutting  Roiith-rait  on  th(»  w-vsihorr,  nihjcct  to  a  leue  gnintedl 
1757  frtr  19c)  yeirt  at  Icn  shillings  rent" 

Eastward  of  ihc  Roand  Hoosc»  and  separated  from  it  by  a  foot*] 
palh.  stood  the  "Tidd  llou-sc,*'  ^richm  a  green  paddoclc-  The 
position  of  the  footpath  vos  until  recoilly  nuiked  by  the  flight  of 
steps  which  descended  to  Spbnli  Point,  a  chAractcristic  feature  o( 
the  Eastbourne  Parade,  ^hich  has  just  been  improved  out  of 
existence.  At  the  beginning  of  this  centur>*,  the  road  leading  from 
the  clifT  10  *'Sea  Houses "  passed  between  tliese  two  old  hoascE  nod 
the  sea,  and  ihc  ground  sloped  gcni[y  towards  the  beaeh. 

A  Roman  bath  and  a  tesMdated  pavement  of  broirn  and  vhiie 
tiles  were  discovered  near  the  spot  in  1717,  on  tJie  site  of  what  is 
now  Cavcndijsh  Tlacc,  and  tlic  writer,  who  gives  an  accoiuit  of  it, 
EncidcntiilTy  deacnbes  the  appearance  of  "Sea  Houses"  at  tltti 
period  :— 

Tho  m4aiL>w  En  nhich  iho  grtatect  port  of  ihe  lupcmcnt  lie*  b  tMAT  a  i^tc 
and  A  half  Hulh-coit  of  Boumc.  It  contAJiu  atom  fouracKvuiJ  uiiTa  UianpAir 
rorni.  The  Miulhcm  kidc  U  agda«l  the  mi.  Only  1  few  fuhcn'  cotiafM,  ani  a 
imdl  publkk  houic  ur  two  l^mg  beuxcn  Ihsi  kmlihctei.  Onthenonbcm 
iiiUe  of  the  tfifA<L>w  \%  «  higlTwuy  which  IcajIi  fivm  Doitmr  lo  Pcrcuey.  Tlie 
WCil  cidft  U  by  1  fi^nrc  of  poiEc  nnr!  ntik.  tr|iamrrr1  rmm  ■  lurf*  fnnilittd  ■ 
conunoa  belongine  to  the  parish.  Ahuvtl  the  middle  of  ihii  fence  I*  tb«  pift- 
mcnt,  liUUnt  from  high-ffatcr  nurk  a  furlona-  '^  f*>riner  tin>cft  it  aiglit  btTC 
l/CCa  vjiucwIuhI  uivre,  bccjiuie,  frvm  tliii  pomi  lo  ihc  wciiwani,  the  km  la  al«a|^^ 
Cnuiin£  vpiw  the  land.  H 

McTTc  ihan  four  yean  since,  vii.  In  ih*?  lammcr  of  I7l*i  whrti  the  frace  wr  ™ 
reptirtd,  the  workmAn,  linking  ^  hole  to  Hx  a  potl  tn,  whs  hindered  by  lonc- 
thlng  iolJd :  but,  outing  oul  Ihe  earlh  dean,  found  the  obatado  to  be  anifidal 
Mr-  Thuntat  WiUuiln  of  B<iL4fne»  cwnei  uf  Ihe  oieoilow,  being  tn  fancied  of  the 
novelry.  give  ttiA<tt  Lhnt  it  thmild  lie  unonvrrril.  %v\A  lenl  alio  to  HenlmoQCrOK 
for  one  I'urcc^bve,  an  in^c^out  engineer,  who  fbimetly  hod  been  employed  la 
ihcinbeiin  the  norihctn  eouniiet.  He,  with  hE«  inttnimentd,  bond  thnM|)h 
Ihe  jHivemcnt,  and  In  many  placs  of  vbe  ^iiund  alxjut  li,  which  he  buad  ii&be 
full  of  foundation,  bol  ihii  hit  (tiac<i*ny  nf  (hciw  fnundjliom  h-u  only  m  coo* 
lirmalion  of  whal  the  inhabiunii  there  hod  Alwayi  obtcrixil,  u  well  in  pl^u^Unt 
as  in  the  gtouth  of  ihcir  com  xwA  (.TitM,  for  in  the  ccnnnion  cornfirld  weM  of  lie 
_  meaUow,  to  ttie  dialince  uf  near  half  a  tnile.  they  often  raise  hits  of  fbondadooc 
vlth  their  pI'tughT,  [ind.  in  d'y  lUDDmcn,  1iy  Ihc  different  f;n»vth  of  iho  cofn,  Uuy 
I  pUinly  perceive  all  that  pott  of  eround  (o  be  fuU  of  foandatioctv.  (* 
phitti  TnniactionC  1717.) 

Many  red  lilu*  of  Roman  manufiicturc  have  alto  been  foiinS 
•*The  Elms."    llie  spot  which  is  described  in  the  above  accouni  \ 
-  being  a  furlong  distant  (rora  high-waier  mark  i»  now  not  100  yards 
removed  fiom  ihul  point. 

An  old  inhabitant  iiiforms  me  that  there  vras  once  a  building 
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^^(JlMHiAtD  the  church  towcr,  which  u-os  ute<l,  amongsE  oiher  pur- 
^  pwi;  S9  the  vilUg^  school,  His  father  received  \m  education 
there  in  the  Ust  century,  nnd  as  no  prn«  an<l  ink  were  providni,  the 
U>)'s  were  taught  to  write  by  iractng  \^\\tx%  iffith  their  finc^ers  or  with 
a  stick  in  some  sand  sprinkled  upon  the  floor.  Some  imiks  of  this 
old  structure  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  tJic  exterior  wall  of  the  tO¥ier. 

The  old  vicarage  stood  in  Church  Street,  opposite  to  the  chuKh- 
yard.  Its  site  is  marked  by  "Vicarage  Terrace,"  where  some  oJd 
walling  rcraairs  in  situ.  Beneath  the  vicarage  lawn,  it  is  said,  there 
wo  a  curious  i^ulied  cellar,  ^iniSl-u-  to  t!ie  one  which  still  exists  at 
the  *'  Lamh"  inn.  ("  Knight's  Guide  to  Easibournc,"  1856.) 
I  Dr.  Liubinglon,  who  vas  vicar  lot  forty-roitr  years,  lived  at  this 

house.  He  had  a  son  who  was  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Bkck 
Hole  of  Cakutio,  l>ul  niit  afterwards  Ircachenni^ly  niurJered  in 
Indi^  aiid  a  tiandaocne  marljlt:  tnonunicnt  recording  theac  events 
will  be  found  in  the  church.  The  ticat  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
fcrtune  at  his  sen's  death,  and  purcliosed  llie  ground  upon  which 
the  present  manor  house  stands.  In  17^8  he  erected  a  house  upon 
it,  but  died  the  following  year,  and  the  property,  consislifig  of  the 
mansion,  seventeen  acrv:*  of  land  and  nine  cottages,  was  purclmsed 
by  Mr.  Nicholas  Ciilbeil,  cf  Lewes,  for  jC2,ooo,  a  price  which  seems 
amadnjily  small  when  compared  to  the  present  vaIuc  of  land  at 
E&stbourne.  Gildredge  Farm  House  was  formerly  the  mansion  of 
the  old  Eastbourne  family  of  Gildrcdge  or  Gildridge,  lords  of  the 
tnanor  of  *'  Eastboume-Gitdredge."  Clothe  to  this  house,  and  between 
it  and  the  Old  Town,  was  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  fronting  the 
roadway,  as  Major  Willard  could  rcmcmbcTp  A  cross  wan  dug  up 
at  this  spot  in  1S30,  and  uas  affixed  by  order  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  Eo  Uie 
wall  at  the  roadside. 

Acres*  the  road  by  the  green  field  known  ns  the  "  Moat  Croft," 
and  on  the  further  side  of  tlib  field  was  a  inajiwon  occupied  by  Mr- 
Thoyer,  This  lioubc,  which  has  since  been  known  as  ^'  Maichont'^" 
from  the  name  of  the  family  tiho  resided  there,  had  been  eoniidcrably 
diminished  in  aiie  within  Maj<ir  \Villard'3  recollection,  but  it  still 
stands  half-hidden  by  creeping  foliage,  and  prct^cnt:;  a  picflsing 
contrast  lo  the  modern  buildings  which  surround  iu 

Mr.  Gildrcdge  and  Mr,  Thoyer  jointly  planted  the  old  trees  which 
line  the  highway  and  surround  the  remains  of  the  intl1j>ond 

The  Parsonage  farmhouse  at  the  back  of  the  church  is  a  very 
andent  structure,  now  converted  ij«o  cotta|[es,  Hortlield  con* 
jectUTcd  that  it  had  once  formed  part  of  a  mona§lery,  but  tiiere  is 
no  direct  evidence  of  there  erer  having  been  any  monastery  at 
Eastboumer 
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An  old  houK,  oiled  "'Gore  Pbce,"  fomeiljr  stood  on  the  siu  < 
"Tbc  Gore,"  late  ihc  residence  of  the  Brodie  family,  xn^  recent 
demduhfid 

Mnjor  WiUard  used  to  say  ihat  he  had  no  doubt  tliat  a 
houie  had  fonncrly  existed  at  Rgdmill,  Uwu^h  as  lo  that  be  <Jh]  not 
spdk  from  personal  ttoolLection.  I'hc  present  lannhousc  b  a  coii^| 
puvtiTely  new  building  creeled  upcm  the  site  of  an  older  one  If^' 
abo  believed  tlut  a  nunsion  siood  dooe  to  the  bridle  path  called 
"Green  Street,"  where  there  b  now  a  bam  und  scircrai  krgetreca 
He  eoidd  not  rcfQcmbcr  the  house,  but  couM  risroUect  the  aos^tnet 
of  other  trees  which  hutpcd  to  Tonn  an  areniie.  He  had  abo  teen 
walb  and  other  remauv  of  old  buildings  in  the  cornfield  ihraoe^ 
which  the  bridle  path  ran  whuH^vn-  the  grcmn<l  vraa  dbturhed  by  the 
plough.  A  fu^w  atre«^t  which  Is  bdng  laid  rtut  folTowi  the  course  of 
the  ancjMt  Green  Street  for  a  considerable  distance. 

The  house  now  called  *'The  1-iwn"  w«  tire  residence  of  the 
\M]lanlft,  and  lo  the  same  family  belonged  ''The  Greys'*  in  Borough 
Lanc<  The  name  of  tlut  street  belongs  lo  a  date  anterior  to  the 
incorporation  of  Easlbourrc,  and  rnay  possibly  be  a  very  old  one. 
It  was  ortginalty  applied  to  the  land  adjoining  vhat  b  now  caSed 
"  Lo\'C  Lone*"  There  used  to  be  allotment  gaMens  at  two  places 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  OW  Town,  viz.  Borough  I-ane  and  Sparrow's 
T^anc,  at  Ockling,  and  1  have  reason  to  think  that  both  localities 
derive  their  names  from  the  fact  that  they  wrerc  fomierty  imnts  oc 
anibk  Acids  held  in  common*  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  a  member 
of  the  Willard  family  :-*  ^ 

At  ibe  Qavier  scttlont  fnr  ibe  1il«rt j  of  rcrcnsfy.  v>iii«  ytin  b^d,  a  tm^^ 

vu  brou^^bt  to  ttic  b«r  dMUgciI  nEth  ttextlnj;  ■  (islr  or  twclukin  breechOb  vhkh 
fhargc  W3(  fully  jirov*;!.  }lc  wai  founij  giiillj  by  tht  jury,  faot  when  Ibe  vMMt 
«aj  infonncd  that  the  oflcncc  wflfl  ft  CftptAl  onc>  tnd  that  ihcy  auQt  pTOfff ^  Ift 
post  sentence,  Xhey  were  &o  much  ahrnied  that  Lbey  viihcd  to  tevpnc  ibc  vcidWt 
vid  giTc  A  freih  one  in  such  wordt  as,  to  mikc  (be  CDnte<tucnce  loi  tfata  dcstlL 
Thtjt  ihercforc,  d^ljaurticd  (lid  eoart,  nnJ  ilr^piiubci)  ft  m^Mcngfi  to  TTiOHiftft 
WitUrd,  Esq..  of  Eutlunmc,  the  then  inivn  efrrlc,  wbcMW  depotf  wai  on  ifaat 
d.iy  a!tcndmg>  lo  brg  \ih  opinioft)  ihh^thcr  \\  wu  potsibk  lo  rcvnse  the  pre*ett 
vef<lic*,  iful  receive  n  (rrth  one,  togeihcr  with  hU  iiwtruciiom  bow  lo  pfocoeiL 
It  happencil  that  Loni  WU»uu|;1ijit,  Ui  vlitrm  \\)h  yXntx  (EutUmruc)  ai  tiut  time 
Iwlon^f^T^  anil  the  Chief  Bnron  of  The  Ejehri^MPt  wctt-  a\  rfinner  wlih  Mf.  WfllW 
when  Ihit  eudaiu  aiTpltcftlUm  nftivod  Mt.  WillaiJ  having  rc-forttij  tW  cootrnu, 
theCbJcf  fijiron  jfcowljr  aidx  ''Iiulrvct  them lorerciK  the (jreseiit  rctdkti  adI 
hrioifiE  inmamlniiiihlcr/'  Lord  Wilmlnfton  coatnitinc,  Mr.  liVUtvdadtlKa 
•<^w*itbfily,  nnJ  a  naw  rcrJJcl  lo  lh»t  effect  »«  the  cooae^utftov^       (F 

"  Kftfciboume."  1787O 


,     At  tlic  fool  of  the  h&ll  on  which  Mr,  Willard's  hotiac  atood 
Bourne  blmm  flovtd  tJC\o^  Uv:  road.     PcdcsUians  were  al 
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cross  it  by  mejins  of  a  foot-bridge,  but  vetiicle^  were  obliged  to  pass 
throi}gh  the  ivAter.  A  stone  butlt  into  the  adjacent  vail  bean  ihc 
d:Lte  1S08,  when  %  culvert  was  pUf^  under  the  roadway.  A  roll 
bar  stood  at  this  point.  There  vas  a  muddy  ford  across  the  stream 
in  Scar  Lone  near  "  March^nVf,"  which  was  krown  as  ''I^ddlc 
Dock." 

At  Meads  stood  the  house  in  which  lived  Mr  ColdecoU,  a  local 
geologist,  whose  large  coUcction  of  fosai3s  is  still  |:>reserved  at  what  ia 
known  as  the  "CaldccoU  Museum/'  His  dwelling  bas  been  dis- 
mantled,  but  his  quaint  gardi:n  thickly  embowt^red  in  treei  and  ever 
greens  rcnaains  in  its  original  condition,  and  now  belongs  10  tbc 
Convalescent  Hospital.  The  same  gentleman  began  to  nuke  a 
similar  garden  on  Beachy  Hirad.  ^^'1Iile  spt;aking  of  fossils,  I  may 
mcnUon  a  singuUu  "find*'  which  wjis  m^tdc  in  1843,  during  the 
course  of  some  cxcxracions  at  No.  1  South  Street.  It  consUtcd  of 
teeth  and  bonc«  of  die  elcpli^nt,  hippopotamuH,  wild-horve,  and  d«cr- 
I  am  told  that  a  amilor  disco%-cry  was  made  in  dig^ng  th«  founda- 
tions of  the  Town  HaU,  which  stands  close  by.  Some  t«cth  were 
ajao  foLnd  in  1S35  at  the  corner  of  VtetorJa  Place,  where  Mr. 
Eamshaw's  shop  stands.  As  such  rcmoiiis  arc  very  untisu^  in  this 
district*  it  is  conjcclurcd  that  in  some  &r  dtslanl  a^c  there  flowed 
across  the  site  of  Eastbourne  an  ancient  jiver.  in  whose  waters  ibese 
bones  wck  swept  along  until  they  found  a  last  n:sting-place  in  the 
bed  of  iis  c1ianr>eL 

"  Southficid  Lodge  "  was  built  by  Mr.  Dobrcc,  one  of  the  local 
nu^Cr^tes,  and  the  property  was  purchased  in  1S37  by  Sir  \raiiajn 
Domville,  Bart  Its  ate  is  now  occupied  by  "St.  Winifred's" 
schooh 

A  picturesque  dwellinghouse  ctlled  "Kose  Cottage,"  opposite 
the  *"  Sheep  ^Vash,"  in  Grove  Road,  was  for  a  number  of  yeais  the 
r»dence  of  Lady  Pigoti,  widow  of  Sir  Arthur  Piyott,  who  was 
Appointed  Altornc^-OcrKral  in  tSo^  and  died  at  Eastboume  in 
1S19.  It  afterwords  belonged  to  the  Grahams,  and  was  reputed  to 
be  haunted.  A  formcsr  resident  in  the  house  used  to  tell  how  he 
had  honrd  upon  the  statrs  the  rustle  of  the  silk  gown  worn  by  the 
ghostly  occupant-  Appurtenant  to  ihin  property  was  a  small 
trian^lar  house  on  the  old  Parade  called  "I'litf  Wedgu"  (now 
No.  9  >f  arine  PoradcX  used  as  a  "  tea  house  "  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Rose  Cottage  ("  Eastbourne  RecoUecitons,"  p.  34)^  Mrs.  EUiabeth 
Cninding,  of  "  Mount  Pleasant,"  could  remember  Rose  Cottage  as 
is^  tack  as  1777,  when  it  was  known  as  "Sheep  Wash  Cottage,"  and 
its  gaiden  was  a  green  field  sunouoded  by  a  rough  wide  liedge,- 
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Oppooie  to  "The  Ororc*  stood  the  pahsb  workhouse^  a  tcoemcot 
divided  tnio  sx  d«cUinp,trith  i  gjvdtn  atuchcd  lo  ii-  The  present 
woricbooae  tt  Uptrick  was  ontpnaUy  intended  for  cavalr>'  l^arrack^ 
ftnd  wu  built  at  the  tinkc  of  the  thicitcn«d  Freiich  invasion. 

Mr.  Turner's  (hop,  vhich  itood  ai  Stockshank,  ns  the  residence 
tt  the  Rev,  Samuel  ^VAmcfofd,  LL^D.,  who  inherited  conudenble 
propcfty  At  EAsiboume  from  ha  nutcmal  grandfaithcr,  Mr*  SAOiud 
ClJverIc;,  uid  m^c  t  munificent  }^\^  uT  Luid  oi  HeUin|;ly  to  the 
RadcUfi:  Infinnuy  at  Oxford.  It  vould  be  interesting  to  knov 
whetfacr  the  ocigirul  oup  of  the  dlvcflcy  estate  M  Eaatbotmx; 
dated  1758,  U  »tiU  m  exigence.  Ihare  onljr  seen  a  reiy  tough 
copy  of  part  of  iL 

"  Oak  Cotta^,"  in  Tennimis  Roadt  ^"^^  ^he  property  of  the 
PendreiK  drtCcndanti  of  the  pcextrer  of  Kin^  OailM  IT- 

Among  the  iiutitubons  of  Old  EautxHirne  tna^  be  reckoned  the 
*^  libn/y,"  fonncrly  Hcathcflcy^  now  Govland's*  At  the  bcsinmng 
of  the  centurr  it  was  the  best  k^df^-houae  at  Sea  Ho«K3^  There 
w  no  so-wiU  in  those  dayv,  but  a  tract  of  shingle  lay  in  front  of 
the  library,  aiK)  on  it  tbe  fishing  boats  were  beached-  I'he  shiagle 
lias  been  wadied  away  \t^  the  sea,  and  the  exiennon  of  the  Paiade 
haj  driven  the  fidiennen  &i  to  the  cascinLrd  of  the  town.  The 
Libfary  once  possessed  %  ghottt  of  iu  own ;  hi\  like  the  other  old 
Indldii^  at  Eastbourne,  it  is  about  to  p\^  place  to  a  modem  stniD 
tur&  llie  "neat  theatrei''  which  llorsfidd  mcndons  as  oasdng  in 
1835,  was  a  kmg  wooden  building.  In  South  Street,  recently  used  as  a 
workshop. 

About  the  )-car  1851  the  houn;  al  the  coriKT  of  South  Street  and 
Grove  Road  va^  known  as  the  *^  LoAtbournc  Mechanics'  Inui  lutioo, ' 
and  ita  object  waa  *'  the  diifusion  of  knowledge  (except  polemical 
divinity  and  politicA)  by  nncuis  of  a  Lbnuy  of  ua«fu1  worltn,  the 
eslablidunent  of  a  reading-room,  the  coUedion  of  nM>deb,  the 
delivery  of  lectures  on  vanous  branches  of  the  arts  and  sdcfkces,  and 
by  such  other  mean^t  ss  the  committi»:  of  management  should  Aom 
tunc  to  time  deem  expedient"  Tlie  programme  docs  not  aoond 
very  attractive,  and,  had  polemical  divinity  or  polemical  poKtks  been 
included  in  the  list  of  suhiects,  a  Httle  more  ^trit  might  have  bfien. 
infused  into  the  dreary  proceeding  of  this  Institucioo. 

The  old  Ikts  of  Piirlioroeiitary  voters  are  intereading,  becauae  they 
mention  the  names  of  many  old  localities  wliich  arc  nearly  forgotten. 
In  the  Suviex  Pollbook  for  tS^^y  1  find  reference*  to  High  \Vormey» 
JUdmclt,  Gooscmar>h,  Im^er  Chawbrook,  Upwick,  Spanow's  Lane 
^bourne  Town,  and  the  Coff?,     And  in  the  list  for  1840 
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occur  ihc  names  of  Pillory,  Bay  Pond,  auid  Burnt  House  near  the 
Town, 

'*  High  ^Vormey"  is  Jt  giudcn  near  tlic  old  drift-way  at  ScasidCi 
formerly  known  oa  Cbnpcl  Drove  and  now  as  l^vrcr  Drove. 

"  RadmeW"  is  now  usually,  but  I  think  incorrectly,  sprfl 
"  RodmilL" 

"Goosemarsh"  wid  ** Inner  Chawbroot"  are  fields  in  Bourne 
Level.  "CosebrooW'is  shown  on  the  CaS-erley  Estate Mapof  r758» 
and  Chawbrook  is  nsentioned  as  e^irly  as  1716. 

"Upftick"  is  the  farm  building  on  the  right  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  Eastdean,  a  lilLle  ixho\ti  the  workhouse.  The  name,  I 
think,  was  originally  '*Thc  Wick,"  for  people  spoke  of  going  "Up 
Wick,"  just  as  lhc>-  did  of  going  "  Up  Town,"  r>,  lo  the  Old  Town. 

"  SpirroVi  Lane  '^  was  the  land  abutting  on  the  footpath  leading 
from  the  steps  at  the  fool  of  the  Cemetery  Hill  ton-ards  St.  John's 
Mill  RojLd. 

"The  Goffs"  was  a  cottage  in  two  tcncmcnis  whidi  stood  facing 
the  South  Fields  at  the  top  of  Water  LAne.  It  was  onginallya  poor- 
liouse.  The  name  of  the  GoflTs  lias  recently  been  tranaTemed  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  tborough&u^  The  hou»e  numbered  8 
occupies  roughly  speaking,  the  site  of  the  old  G0IT9. 

"Tlic  Pillory"  stood  on  Rllory  Bank  in  the  field  adjoining 
Church  Street  and  opposite  the  end  of  Viconge  Road.  "Pillory 
Place"  now  occupies  it*  site. 

"Ray  Pond  "  was  a  pool  of  water  low  down  in  the  hollow  where 
the  BoLtnc  stream  rises,  and  was  approached  by  the  lare  which 
bears  its  name, 

"Burnt  House  "is  a  cottage  at  Upwick  which  bean  an  inscrip- 
tion to  commemorate  its  destruction  by  fire.  It  is  described  as 
**  near  the  Town/  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Burnt  House  near 
Beachy  Head 

In  a  deed  of  1731  I  find  a  holding  described  by  reference  to 
llie  latter  locality,  for  Joseph  Picknall  iherohy  granted  "all  those  his 
four  acres  of  freehold  l^tnd  lying  in  the  South  LAincs  of  Eastbourne^ 
called  ijumchou&e  Land,  and  holden  of  the  manor  of  Eastbourne* 
Parker."  This  allusion  to  "acres'"  in  the  Uincs or  common  com- 
tivlds  shows  that  the  opcii  field  system  of  cuUivalion  tia^  aXxW  pre* 
volent  at  Easiboumt,  and  evidence  to  the  same  ciTcct  ts  afforded  by 
another  deed,  dated  1777,  by  which  Henry  Burtcnshaw  conveyed 
eight  acres  of  land  lying  dis^^ertt^  in  Ihc  i;ouih  port  of  Eastbourne, 
and  all  that  meadow  pasFurc  or  fresh  rnarsth  lard  in  Eavtboume 
containing  four  acrec^  and  CftUed  "  Birlin^  S^pot." 
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Luigncy,  which  lie*  just  ever  the  Boiottgb  bcMuiduy,  w9I  soon 
become  a  subutb  of  Eastbourne,  and  therefore  dcsen^^  bomc  Dodc& 
The  old  fonnhous^  vhicb  sunds  near  tbc  road,  vas  in  forincT  tiiscs 
A  Grange  bdosignig  to  Lores  Priory,  and  some  ponions  of  the  anoeo: 
structure,  including  a  ehapel,  axe  still  to  l)e  i^eon  there.  It  appean 
from  the  chartulary  of  Lewes  Priory  dial  the  monks  of  that  rcligkw 
house  paid  to  Kichard,  the  gatc-kccper  of  Pevenscy,  a  rent  of  tirehv 
pence  per  annum,  in  conHi<kratioti  of  hit  allowing  the  sea-vatcf  to 
pass  through  his  marsh  10  their  mill  at  Lxngne^ ,  and  the  Prior  p^ 
a  mark  of  ^Ivcr  to  xIk  gatc-kccpcr,  and  ihr<,T  nuirks  of  gold  10  his 
wife,  lUid  »lijm1iitcd  iluxt  whcncixrr  the  furmct  acni  com  to  llic  mill  it 
»hou]d  l>c  ground  immcdiatcl)'  oftct  that  which  luppened  at  tbc 
moment  lo  be  l^ng  there,  prosidcd  he  paid  the  Mmc  price  u  oihcv 
people  <*'Suaa.  Arch.  CoU."  a^  15).  Langne)-  ClifT  (Ja/ttid)  » 
Rientioned  by  the  Kimc  cKatubry  as  E>ne  of  the  southern  booDdaiic* 
of  a  tract  of  Und  given  \n  the  Pmry  in  1 241  hy  Peter  do  Saroj. 
It  is  curious  to  find  the  name  of  this  clii^  once  wuhed  hf  lidbl 
vraler,  crapping  tip  again  in  1624,  for  the  lease  of  Lan^ey  him 
granted  in  that  year  enumenues  the  following  held  names  ^oieef 
which  still  survive:  *' The  CliJfe,  the  horse  land«  the  piece  caOed 
St  v\nthonic's  hill,  the  Hydncye  both,  ihc  piece  by  the  ]»dgeoA 
house,  and  the  great  Rhrcs."    {**Susa-  Arch.  Coll."  19,  jr.) 

The  Clilfe,  whidk  hardJy  deserves  the  nam^  is  the  steep  bank 
facing  the  Crumbles.  TravclleTS  by  railway  vitl  have  remarked  tm 
ttmarlcablfi  *'  eyes  "  near  Lt^'CN,  which  sLard  out  prominently  abore 
the  surrounding  level.  I'hey  are  known  as  the  Rhye3,  Ryei,  or 
Rise,  and  once  formed  the  mbbii-warren  belonging  to  Lewes  Priocy 
(/^/ff.  10,  99),  and  so  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  monka  tranafened 
to  Langncy  the  nontcs  of  familiar  landmarks  £t  their  old  home — ibe 
CLifTc  and  tTic  Rhycs,  As  regards  the  derivation  of  the  last  naoic  1 
would  !iu|^csl  that  Ju^t  as  the  AngloSaxi^n  word  j^',  an  i^kuul.  Ins 
1>ccoine  soAencd  into  eye,  so  Aruigj  a  back  or  ridgf^  has  by  analogy 
assumed  the  form  of  rye. 

The  termination  of  the  name  Langney  is  not  lo  be  rcffrred 
to  the  Ang1i>'Siuon  <vr,  an  tsland,  but  rather  to  n^sr^  which  (igniStf 
in  the  same  language  u  nme  «r  prftmoiitory.  The  Fr«vrh  use  the 
corresponding  tenn  nt%  in  the  sam^  smse,  as.  for  example^  tn  Cape 
Gfisnc*,  Langney  ihcrcfotc  means  "longness."  Ilut  the  nesaheiv 
indicated  is  not,  as  ihe  render  might  naturally  suppose  the  promoo- 
tOTy»  formed  of  loose  shingle,  and  named  Langney  Pdnt,  wbid 
runs  into  the  sea  a  mile  to  ihc  southeast  of  the  old  rarmhoose.  The 
shape  of  langney  Point  may  indeed  havi*  undergone  great  aJtcaa- 
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lions  in  days  gone  by,  but  aAcr  nil  it  is  an  insignificBjit  piDJeaicn  cf 
ihc  foreshof^  and  ha:*  pioljaWy  nc\'cr  d«5cn'cd  ihc  Utl<j  of  Loiignc'i^ 
In  t>rdei  lo  airive  at  the  lixie  origin  of  ihe  name  of  I-angney,  *ic 
mU5l  cany  our  thoughts  back  to  a  period,  not  Tcry  remote,  when  all  the 
adjaccrit  levels  were  under  voter,  and  really  formed  a  marsh  in  fact 
as  well  a*  in  name  If  the  reader  will  glance  at  the  map  of  Sussex, 
nude  from  an  actual  survey  in  18^4  by  Mr.  William  Figg,  and 
cor«tied  to  1861 — a  map  which  in  i>oint  ^f  detail  is  superior  to  Ihe 
Ordn^ce  Survey— he  will  notice  that  the  compaiaiivcly  high 
ground,  intervening  between  Eastbourne  and  Pevensey,  and  forming 
part  of  Weslham  pariah,  consists  of  a  group  cf  narrow  ridges  which 
radiate  in  various  directions  from  a  centre  at  Stone  Cross.  One  of 
the  longest  cf  the^e  ridges  extends  westward,  and  along  it  nint  the 
road  from  Stone  Cross  to  Polite.  Another  projects  far  into  the 
marshes  Um-ards  the  southeast,  and  along  it  runs  the  road  from 
Stone  Cross  to  Eastbourne,  while  at  its  crxtrcmity  is  situate  langncy 
fiLrmhouse.  At  the  ^r\^  of  a  third  anJ  slioner  ridge,  which  paA«» 
northward  through  HanVtiam  Street  (net  Handcomb  Street,  aa  some 
spcU  ii)t  is  a  locality  called  Ricknry,  while  upon  a  fouilh,  extending 
towards  the  north-west,  stands  the  little  hamlet  of  Blacknc^ts  cor- 
ruptly pronounced  Blackncat  by  the  nativea.  Did  ever  folk  make 
such  a  hash  or  local  names  a«  the  people  of  Sussex  ?  The  laat- 
namcd  phc<^  though  not  shown  on  the  ordnance  map,  conftist);  of  a 
small  eollecrion  of  hou^s  and  a  blacksmith's  shop.  Lastly,  two 
mom  ^hort  spun  of  land  point  eastward,  and  abut  on  what  ia  known 
as  Mountney  I.eve1. 

Now  at  the  time  when  the  marshes  were  submerged,  the  higher 
J nd  which  has  just  been  described  n^ust  have  appeared  to  rise 
uptly  from  Che  suncunding  waste  of  \vater,  while  at  each  of  the 
situate  at  the  extremities  of  the  upland,  and  known  as 
Ltngncyi  Mountney,  Rickney,  and  Blackness^  there  must  have  been 
a  ness  projecting  into  llic  bosom  of  the  neighbourir^  swamp. 

The  name  "  Langncy,"  tben^  as  app^ed  to  the  maritime  point,  \% 
not  original  but  Kcondary^  and  bonrowed  from  a  locality  which  now 
lies  inland. 

Pevens^  is  somciimcs  spelt  in  old  records  Peve-nefle  by  ft 
Cat£c  analogy  to  Lang-nese,  The  country  people  perversely  call 
the  latter  locahty  Luiglcy,  as  did  thdr  anccators  eight  hundred  yeara 
ago,  when  they  furnished  particulars  of  land  at  ■*  LangeUc  '  to  the 
compilGTs  of  the  Domesday  Book. 
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THE   CLEAN-SHIRT  MINISTRY. 


IK  the counc  ol  my  ksc  vbii  to  Australia,  I  had  the  pleasure^ 
ivbUc  aojounung  tn  S)^ey,  of  oukm;  the  ttO(|uaiiiUu»cc  of  ii 
YcncmUc  octogcnxrtai)  coloiuat  who  has  had  a  rcmar 
eventful  Garcer,  vit.  th«  Rev.  lliOfKus  Spcnccx  Forwtfe^ 
LoTkdcrwr,  baUot,  pioneer  colon>»l,  Congt^gationtlUt  miruscerj  tod 
Piromicr  of  the?  Clcnn-Shirt  Ministry.  It  U  possibJo  tbat  to  nuiq^l 
nundit  thJA  UitM  pc^culis-r  phn«e  will  convey  no  vcr^^  definite  <^B 
intelligible  cncaning.  It  will  strike  them  as  a  novel  and  osnuuiq 
politicil  conundnim.  llie  Ule  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer's  very  useful 
**  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,'' and  thi:  other  handy  works  of 
rcEtTcncc  of  the  like  character,  to  which  people  hasten  for  funhet 
tnfonnatjon  about  something  interesting  of  which  thL^  have  heard 
for  tlic  first  tiin^  will  be  searched  in  Tain  for  a  clue  to  the  mysccty 
of  the  "  Clean-Shin  Minislryp"  I  question  very  much  wlicther  eren 
my  right  hon.  friend,  Professor  Uryce,  M.P-,  whom  we  all  rc^rd  as 
a  u'aLking  cyclopaedia  of  constitutional  history  ard  legialative  k>re, 
could  s;ij)ply  any  information  on  the  subject  offhand  1  fancy  if  he 
were  to  be  suddenly  ccmlronted  with  the  question,  Then  and  where 
the  Clean-Shin  Ministry  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  its  beinj^  be 
would  be  momentarily  staggered,  and  on  Tc<x»'crif^  would  fecWy 
rcqjeiit  the  fAvt^ui  t>f  five  Jiiinules  X\>  collect  Itis  bULttctcd  tlicughta 
JliJtall  this  «rguc&  nothing  save  the  laige  and  lamentable  lack  of 
lcnovp-1<!dgc  that  still  pre^-oils  amon^  Britons  at  home  with  rc^KCt  to 
the  political  history  of  their  couiitrynien  beyond  tfie  seas.  The 
Clean-Shirt  Minifitry  was  th4t  second  efTort  in  the  direction  of 
organising  a  rrtponsible  Gtwcmment  in  Nifw  Zealand.  Tlw  hul 
day  of  August  and  the  fir^t  day  of  September  1S54  constituted  the 
period  of  its  ephemeral  aclivity,  for  it  was  bom,  flourished,  ar>d  died 
within  the  brief  space  of  forty-eight  hours.  It  is,  indeed,  the  ahovtcit 
inin]5lr>'  on  record  iji  the  annals  of  ilie  British  Empire,  and  this 
circumstance  makes  the  widespread  ignorance  concerning  it  alJ  the 
more  strange  at\4  d\fte\i\'i.  \o  \xx\ii;:ri\ar.A,  (w  one  vould  imagine  thai 
people  ougbt  lo\3e  as"\T\c^\iv^\ti^:iaQX^i^t*^t«t*5^'A'iwt^j^^ 
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fl3  ihcy  notorioujl/  arc  about  the  longed  Bcrom  recalling  and 
surveying  th^  cinrutns&inoes  lliat  cillcd  tdc;  Clc;ui-Sliitl  Mini?tlry  into 
cxiatciicct  aiKl  vrrcwght  lU  ovctlhiow  with  suc!k  unpiccGdcrntcd 
cdcnt^r,  it  will  be  wdl  to  give  some  account  or  its  Premier,  vhOt 
at  tSc  adi-anced  age  of  dglity-four,  b  Els  flocnt,  keen  eyed,  active,  and 
menially  vigorous  as  many  men  who  arc  thirty  yean  hia  junior. 
There  is  on  astonishing  briskness  and  juvenility  about  htm,  and  he 
impresses  you  wiih  the  conviction  that  to  have  knocked  about 
the  world  a  good  deal,  endured  aU  the  hardships  incidcna]  to  the 
lot  of  the  pioneer  colonist,  ami  gone  through  a  succession  of  varifr 
gated  vicissitudes,  is  a  contribution  and  an  apprenticeships  rather 
than  a  drawback  or  an  impediment,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  hale  and 
hearty  okl  age.  Mr,  Forsaith  is  now  calmly  spending  the  evening  of 
life  in  die  midst  of  the  orange  groves  of  Parranutta,  a  few  miles  ouUide 
the  busy  atid  bustling  city  of  Sydne)'.  So  very  fen'  of  us  can  ever  hope 
to  become  Prime  Ministers,  that  10  have  been  one  for  even  ihc  short 
space  of  forty-eight  hours  is  a  striking  and  noteworthy  achie/ementy 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Forsaith  bos  other  and  perhaps  stronger 
claims  to  notice  snd  comiDcmoriLlion  ihan  his  having  been  for  a 
couple  of  tcm]>e3tuoua  days  at  the  head  of  the  Goixinoient  of  tbc 
*^  Creator  Britain  of  Ibc  South," 

Mr.  For^iih  is  one  of  the  t^ery  few  men  now  living  who  Cfln 
recall  the  London  of  the  second  decade  of  our  century.  His  fatho*! 
Samuel  Forsaith,  was  a  nalivi?  of  Braintree,  Euei^,  and  for  many 
ycar^  wat  the  proprietor  of  a  habcniaj«hcT  arid  hosiers  shop  al 
Shorediuib.  In  the  early  ytars  of  ttie  century  the  old-fashioned 
shop  signs  still  lingered  in  some  quarters  of  London,  and  the 
Forsaith  establishment  was  known  as  "The  Little  Black  DoD^"  from 
the  eflfigy  of  an  Ethiopian  infjoit  exhibited  on  its  fir>[  elevation.  The 
inclusion  of  the  apparently  unnecessary  adjective  **  little ''  in  the 
title  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  another  esUblishmcnt  of 
larger  dimensions  close  by  in  Norton  Folgate  called  "  The  Blade 
Doll."  Mn  Fomaith  xa)^  that  in  his  youth  business  in  Ixndon  was 
eomdaaed  in  a  quiet,  rcguUr,  aiid  Ictsurely  lasliion.  Jlie  novelties 
and  artifices  of  keen  competition  were  almost  unknown,  and  were 
otdy  prstcLised  by  an  catabli^hmcnt  here  and  there  thai  was  con- 
sidered more  cccentn*:  than  reputable.  Every  Monday  morning  the 
'^littlo  black  doU"  wa£  taken  down  and  attired  la  a  ckan  froc^ 
which,  to  produce  a  striking  dTcct,  wa«  always  of  some  white 
material.  "Ah  me  !*  exchim«  the  octogenarian  minister,  "  »hftt 
changes  in  a  few  years  \  How  ihc  I^ndon  lieges  vouU  srate  to  see 
such  a  sign  suspended  over  a  laljerdasher'c  shop  nowadays  '  " 
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Amon^  the  incidents  or  Mr.  Fomith's  boyhood  in  Sboreditcb 
wasa  vi»it  to  th«  Pavilion  Tbcatrc;  vrhcrc  be  vitnessGdapctfonnince 
or  "  Bbck-cyc<l  Susan,*  vtth  the  c«lcbntiKl  T  P.  Cooke  in  the 
oSuractcrnf  William.  The  elder  Mr.  Fnr^ait]i  iras  one  of  the  deacom 
of  Whiiftcld's  Tabcmaclc,  Moorf  elds,  and  vas  fond  of  oocrdui^ 
hcspttalitf,  his  house  being  open  lo  good  men  of  all  clenominttioo^ 
e£|)ccull>  to  clcrsymcn  and  deserving  youths.  One  of  the  Utttr 
clai^,  Thomu  StMncer,  bad  been  Jndentartd  to  a  mercer  io  the  citf, 
and  usually  spent  his  Sundays  at  the  Fonaiih  cstabliahnieni.  Hn 
Forsaith,  senior*  vu  so  in^ftreitsed  by  his  talents  that  he  rccoauDonded 
young  SpcfKer  to  itudy  for  the  iiibblry.  I'he  Rev.  Matthew  Wj&e^ 
Che  ttien  resident  miniMcr  of  WhitCetd's  Tabernacle,  after  hcarin* 
young  SpcDCCT  conduct  o  family  service  one  Sunday  ailemoon  in  the 
Fofsaith  establishment,  cndoned  the  rccocnmendaiiont  excUuni/i^ 
"Young  man,  I  believe  Cod  never  imcodcd  you  to  &oU  hutteof.* 
Tho  result  wan  that  Sjxrncer^s  indcnturc«  were  cajiodlcd ;  ho  wai 
sent  tocollege,  ordained,  and  settled  at  Liverpool,  where  he  detelofW 
into  a  popular  and  powrtfiil  Nor»ronfrrttniiit  prrflfhcr.  Ht^  narw 
was  given  in  baptism  to  the  future  Premier  of  il:eOean-Shtrt  Ministry 
at  the  Moorlields  Taben^aclc. 

Aficr  having  gC'ne  through  the  prescribed  coutM  of  studies  at  the 
Rev.  Thomas  >'ancourt's  aeadetuy  in  Hcxton  Square  younff  ThoRUi 
Spencer  Foraaith  was  placed  in  the  shop  of  a  draper  who  was  a  frwn^ 
of  his  father,  where  he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  business 
life.  But  after  a^vhilc  he  became  dissatisfied  with  his  position  aftd 
prospects.  He^-as  a  voracious  reader  with  a  reiniirkably  retentrvr 
memofy,  and  volume  after  volume  of  voyages,  travels,  discovenesi 
advcntutes,  and  romantic  biographies,  he  made  hb  owii.  But  b; 
also  tooic  peculiar  pleasure  in  perusing  theological  treatises  aiW 
books  on  controversial  di%'inity,  and  by  the  time  he  had  attained  hb 
majority  he  was  almost  as  deeply  versed  tn  3)-steniatM;  theology  as 
most  divinity  nludcnts  on  leaving  college. 

Hb  general  aspi rations  towards  a  scaf Jin ng  life  bccarDoaportteoItr 
dctcxroination  on  the  return  of  an  erstwhile  brother  apprentice  &on 
a  6rat  voyage.  This  advenluroua  youth  came  to  &ee  hb  old  com 
panions  of  tho  yardstick,  and  fired  their  imaginationt  with  eloquenE 
descriptions  of  hi«  odventun^  and  of  the  glorious  life  of  a  aailoc 
"ThanV  goodness,*'  he  eschimed  with  a  sounding  blow  on  th^ 
eountcr,  '^I  am  no  longer  a  rag  mercttant  and  a  cotinter-jomp«,' 
As  an  immedujite  result  of  this  incident  young  yorsatih  ran  away  ftoo 
home,  and,  ^l^^t  a  pmoi  <:il  vnv^<\wv  ^T^?A\hja  London  docks—a 
street  arab  \vbs\t\%  *tvie4  \va\\\^\(^ix^^£oli,^aSwL^'w^1 
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disappeared— was  allovped  10  go  on  lK»nlal)rig  lying  ofTShadwdl 
dock,  where  he  was  engaged  in  shovcUing  ballast,  when  a  reverentj 
friend  of  his  fathers  arrived  and  escorted  him  Uick  to  the  parental 
roof*  But  a»  lie  continued  icxoLvud  to  go  to  £ca,  hi»  |>arcnis  per- 
mitted hiiu  10  uiidcrtAkc  an  cspcrlmcntal  voyage  lo  SLUidcrbirid  as 
cabin-boy  on  n  cc»llicT.  On  rctummg  to  London  he  was  u^kcd, 
**  Well,  Tom^  have  you  hod  enough  of  tho  sea  ?  "  Hb  rqsly  was : 
"T  like  the  lea,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  go  again  in  a  collier."  Hia 
nauCicAl  Usies  were  then  gratiEiac)  l»y  a  voyage  in  a  merchajitman 
from  Liverpool  lo  Bombay.  oocup)'ing  four  months  and  six  day*. 
Off  the  island  of  Ascension  he  was  roravhite  in  close  provimiiy  to 
a  pirate,  and  at  Bombay  he  had  (he  unwonted  experience,  for  an 
SngUsh  Ud,  of  sleeping  during  Christmas  ni^ht  on  the;  deck  in  bts 
clothes  owing  t3  Uie  intensity  of  the  heal.  On  the  voyage,  loo,  he 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  losing  his  life.  One  night  he  was  engaged 
with  other  sailors  in  taking  in  the  lower  studding  sail.  U'hile  it  wits 
being  hauled  inboard  it  got  caught  by  some  obstruction*  Voung 
Forsaith  stepped  out  on  the  boom  to  clear  it,  slipped,  lost  his  fooling^ 
and  dropped  into  the  sea.  It  was  very  dark  at  the  time,  but  he  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  shout  out  "  A  man  oicrboard  1 "  The  roan 
at  the  wheel  beard  Che  cry,  and  promptly  threw  1  life-buoy  over  the 
^jUBpiL  Voting  Forsaiih  heard  the  splash  of  the  buoy,  and  tx^ing  a 
Imt'swimmeT  made  for  the  spot  immediately,  and  secured  Ibc  li/b 
prcKTvcT.  His  thoughts,  he  says,  were  centred  at  the  time  on  sharks. 
Every  moment  he  feared  thnt  his  legs  would  be  snapped  ofT  by  one 
of  these  voracious  monsters  of  the  deep.  It  was  close  on  midnight, 
the  ship  had  passed  out  of  !fight,  he  could  perceive  nothing  but  the 
rolling  waves  around  him,  aUhough  he  could  disritictly  hear  and 
understand  all  that  transpired  on  txKird.  He  caught  the  sharp  tones 
<4  the  capuin's  wice,  heard  the  creaking  of  the  yards  and  the  blocks 
as  the  ship  was  hove  to  the  wind,  and  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  sounds  the  welcome  noise  of  the  falls  as  one  of  the  quarter- 
boats  was  being  lowered  for  bis  rescue.  The  boat's  crew  had  some 
difficulty  in  determining  his  wheieabouts  in  the  darkness,  and  ho 
began  to  abandon  hope.  "They  will  ne^cr  find  me.  f  am  doomed 
to  die  a  lingering  d^ath  oa  the  mighty  ocean.  \  tiioughi  of  Peter,  and 
cried,  *  Lord,  save  me  or  1  perishn'  Then  1  hc^n  to  *houi  with  all 
my  energy,  the  energy  of  hope  struggling  with  despair.  After  several 
minutes  the  rattle  of  the  rowlocks  ceased,  the  men  were  resting  on 
their  oars  bsiening.  I  shouted  ag^u  with  renewed  energy*  They 
caught  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  answered  by  a  ^lout.  Again 
the  oars  vcre  pIicJ  with  rapid  strokes  i   new  and  ngain  there  was  a 
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rooaKntary  intennUtion,  antwer^  by  a  shout  ihtt  diey  were  pun 
in  the  right  dlrectioiiH    They  drew  nearer^  thcf  caught  sight  of 
white  buoy— I  wu  resctKcl  from  a  watery  guv'e  I "    Such  a  I 
C3q)cnence  as  this  naturally  mad^  a  vi\-id  impression  on  the  mind  < 
the  thoughtful  youth.     Mr.  l-'orsaith  dcscribtt  it  as  constitut 
epoch  in  his  spiritoal  history. 

A  second  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Bomhay  ntade 
Forsaith  a  smart  and  prominng  sailor.  He  achieved  the  rcput 
of  bdng  the  smartest  helmsman  on  hooid  \  he  made  progrvsi  in  the 
an  of  navigation,  and  assisted  the  capuin  in  takii^  observationL 
During  this  Mxi^n^  stpjuurn  in  DotnbtLy  be  hod  the  mUfbrtuiK  to  bl 
duirrn  the  hvid,  luckily  escaping  witli  a  severely  cnuJtcd  fixjl,  whkk 
ncccnilatcd  hi«  detention  in  a  hospitiU  until  the  Ahip  wu  auvtii^ 
on  the  return  %-oyagc  to  LivcrpocL  A  third  trip  to  liomtuty  f<>und 
thia  Indian  port  under  the  p&ll  of  n  hideous  cpi(l«nkie,  Every  mvoI 
on  hoArd  wa«  altackcd,  and  when  the  khip  Uth  after  a  stay  of  forty 
dayic,  oml)-  the  captain,  an  Apprentice  and  young  Fcrsaich,  who  had 
to  act  as  cook^  were  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Having  thus  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  seafmrv  life.  Mi. 
Forsaith  found  himself  on  July  iS^  1834,  his  twcnti<.-th  tMrthday,  the 
duly-appointed  fourlh  ni^ite  of  the  Hooghfy^  a  ship  cliaitcrcd  by  the 
Imperial  Govcrnnunl  toconvcy  convicts  to  Sydney.  Two  hurxlnrdand 
sixty  prisoners  of  various  ag^  and  convicted  of  a  variety  of  ofifeacn, 
under  a  milita^  purd  commanded  by  Litutcnant-Colonel  Wood- 
housci  were  brought  on  board.  Mr,  Fctsaith  wai  specially  deputed 
to  assist  the  Surgcon-Siipenntcndcnti  Dr.  Rmiierford,  and  was  alrooA 
continuously  between  decks  amongst  the  convicts,  Tticywere  brought 
on  board  at  Spithcad,  and  it  became  Mr.  Forsaith's  duty  to  attach  1 
number  to  each  prisoner  in  «ucx:e«Kion-  One  young  j>rL'(oi>cr  looked 
keenly  at  him  and  culuun^d  deeply.  Noilung  was  baJd  at  tlic  time* 
Uit  next  dny  one  of  the  prisoner*'  boauwiim  approached  Mr, 
ForsAtEhi  and,  touching  his  cap,  said:  "Excuse  me,  sir,  t>ut  wnt 
you  not  educated  at  the  Rev.  Mr  Foncourt's,  lloxton  Squvc?* 
**  Yc*,  but  why  do  you  ask  ?  "  "  Beciuse  there  is  a  young  man  here 
who  say*  he  recollects  your  face  at  school.'  Mr  Forsaith  m^i  for 
the  yoiin^  prisoner  ar^d  n?cogntsed  in  him  an  old  Jchool-mat^  fcr 
whom  he  subscr[ncntly  secured  a  good  situation  tn  S)xlney.  Anotte 
prisoner  of  lii^h  attainments  and  considerable  erudition,  who  had 
been  sentimced  to  transportation  for  life,  was  wont  to  pace  Uic  dj,^^ 
grii^d  hts  teeth,  and  rage  in  this  manner :  "  I  will  not  be  diained 
up  for  \ife  ViVe  a  do^  ^lOdcV^  \v\  "^w  ^^i^Al  Wales  shall  know  ctt 
long  thai  1  avtt  amar^  v,\\QTO\i^\\3c^^V^V\\  ^5^»^*^^^^*:,V'^Ka^^B^ 
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^ho  will  »lick  At  nothing  rather  than  mtluro  tlic  dc^raiUtion  of 
perpetual  hon<l9.  I  will  be  free  or  die,  ax\d  if  I  die,  T  ^MxW  not  die 
aknc**  On  Mr.  For^wiith  reminding  him  thai  it  had  bG<:n  declared 
on  the  highest  of  authoriut-s  that  the  way  of  traTisj^c<^s«or«  was  hard, 
he  rejoined  :  "  I  know  it,  and  h,ive  proved  it  In  In?  *fx  1  havf*  m;tde 
my  bed  and  am  prepflrt'd  to  find  it  a  hard  one,  but  1  deny  the  right 
of  human  authority  to  make  it  iron/'  Mr.  Forsaiih  bchcvos  that  this 
dcspcmtc  man  of  education  Vp'as  afteru'ards  identical  with  one  of  tliOM 
outlawed  and  bloodthirsty  bushrangers  that  terrorised  ihc  interior  of 
New  South  Wales  for  several  years. 

The  vo>'age  of  the  convicl-ship  was  no:  without  stmngc  and 
exciting  incidents,  the  most  prominent  and  painful  of  which  wai  the 
insanity  of  Colonel  ^\'oodhouse,  con^niandant  of  the  miliEary  guard. 
It  was  evidently  a  case  of  religious  mania.  He  mshed  oul  of  his 
cabtn  one  a/ternoon  and  ran  forward  to  address  the  pH^oncrs  on  the 
wrath  to  come  He  then  tltrcatertcd  lo  thtoiv  himself  oyerboard  if 
he  were  not  allowed  to  fulfil  lus  mi-aaion.  With  an  open  j^raycr-book 
in  hb  hand  he  iricd  lo  )iarang(ic  llie  pri.^oncrs  and  Itnd  lo  be  stopped 
by  the  fifrntricf.  finally  he  jumped  overboard,  was  rescued,  and 
confined  in  his  cabin  for  the  rest  of  The  voyage.  Thus,  by  the  irony 
of  fate,  the  officer  appoirted  to  rommarid  the  military  guard  over  tho 
prisoners  became  a  much  more  se^'e^ely  guarded  prisoner  himself 
than  the  btilk  of  the  convicts. 

On  arri^-ing  in  Sydney  Harbour,  the  ff&oghfy  was  boarded  by  the 
Colonial  Secrclar>',  Sir  Edward  Deas-Thomson,  and  other  Govern- 
ment oSicials,  who  took  delivery  of  theconvicls  in  due  form,  Mr. 
Forsailh  says  he  learned  one  lesson  from  his  experietKre^  on  board 
the  Mooghfy—^G  truth  that  no  man  is  so  utterly  bad  but  that  the 
eye  of  charily  may  discover  some  lines  of  good  in  his  character. 
And,  ai  a  matter  of  fact,  in  alter  years  he  recognised  in  certain  pros* 
pciou^  colonial  citizens  leading  honest  and  edifying  Mves  some  of  the 
erstwhile  transported  British  convicts  whom  he  liad  accompanied  to 
AustrjUia. 

After  discharging  her  lining  cargo  in  Sydney,  the  l/ifoshfy  ^xo^ 
cecded  en  to  China,  making  calb  at  Batavia  and  Samaroiig,  AC 
Canton  slie  ca^t  anchor  in  the  midst  of  a  teeming  floating  popu- 
lation, Mr,  Forfi^iih  made  a  thorough  ctplomtion  of  Canton  and 
ibt  environs  some  Twenty  years  before  the  var,  which  he  chamrteriva 
as  "  that  nationally  disgraceful  raid  of  England  in  support,  or 
rather  enforcement,  of  the  iniquitous  opium  trade  in  ojiposltion 
to  the  laws  and  intentions  of  Oiina  and  her  best  friends/*  The 
iloo^fdy  sailed  away  from  Catilon  lo  London  with  a  cargo  of  tea, 
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and  aflcr  a  brief  holiday  ashore  viih  hii  friends  and  rcUtiv 
Mr*  Forsaith  found  him^lf  once  more  afloat,  this  lime  as 
officer  or  \ht  L^rd  God^rich^  bound  for  &)<djQcy  viih  ft  general ' 
Amongst  bcf  passengers  ir»  (1r,  Knouk^  an  Englbb  actor 
rcput<*,  wlro  ^'^  one  of  the  piociCGrs  of  ihc  Shakespearean  diaio^i  id 
the  colonics.    Ii  was  on  the  rctuia  >-oj"agc  of  il>c  Lvrd  G^^rkkl 
Etiglaixl  that  Mr.  lotviicli  first  nutlc  the acquauitjUice  of  the  i 
of  vrhkh  he  wa»  dc^uKd  to  be  Pibfic  iliivlMct  for  forty-cighl  1 
aim]  sl  cliifcn  of  many  years'  standing.     Ai  the  ]>ort  of  Iloluang^  on 
the  north  west  cout  of  N«vk'  Zeahiul,  (he  Z^vn/  G^d^ih  took  ia  a^ 
cargo  of  limber  ind  sailed  away  for  I^ndon  tv^  Rso  jindroL    Dun 
the  tcmporaiy  absence  of  the  cai^lsin  at  Kio  Jsnt  rro,  the  chaef  t 
mad<1ened  hiinself  with  liquor,  appeared  on  deck  vndi  a  pistol, ; 
tried  to  shoot  Nfr.  Forsaith.   )Ien-a&oTcn:ocncaf^  a  violent  stjuix^ 
nunack-d,  :uid  l^Jced  up  in  Ki^  cabin.    On  the  relum  of  the  captain 
ncxc  day,  the  chief  officer  was  summaiily  dismtiscd  nnd  Mr.  Forsuth 
pro;noted  to  ll^c  vacant  post.     When  the  Lord  C&dtrich  arrived  in 
LondoHj  and  her  owner  was  informed  of  what  had  cccurml  dtinng 
the  voyaf*e,  he  expressed  himself  a,%  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Forsaiih's 
conduct  uTulcr  trying  ctrcunutajicei^  and  pronu;;ed  him  Uie  cocnmuid 
of  a  new  ship  ilut  was  then  in  process  of  building.     But  this  hand- 
some Oder  lie  declined,  for  he  had  formed  other  plans  for  the  fut^n-. 
InOuenced  largely  b/  the  advice  aiid  ^uggei^tlons  of  a  pa&scr^er  vho 
had  boaidL-d  the  Lord  Gcd^rith  at  Hukian^  New  Zealand,  ottd  had 
ikccomi>anled  tlic  vcs:k1  to  London,  Mr.  Foruith  resolved  on  entering 
into  tiie  buaiaesa  of  the  exportation  of  timber  from  that  port  vid 
becoming  a  settler  In  New  Zealand.     Bui   bcforis  setting   out  to 
cKtablith  hinuelf  as  a  permanent  icudcnt  at  the  Antipodcis  he 
was  happily  TnarTicd,  the  ecrenaony  being  performed  at  the  Bsoad 
Street  ChapH  on  Msy  r7,  rS^i^,  by  the  Rev.  Inward  Manncring,  thr 
pastor  and  an  old  friend  of  iJie  Forsaith  ^tmiJy.    This  wa«  one  of 
the  first— if  not  the  fir&t— marriages   performed    uixicr    the  Aa 
legalising  roorriagei  sclenmi^ed  tn  Noncoiifonnist  places  of  worshi|L 
In  pursuance  of  his  new  plana,  Mr.  Forsaith  chartered  the  Coroma^Ud^ 
a  large  ship  just  about  to  sUrt  for  Sydney  witli  eoiigrants,  to  proceed 
from  Sydney  lo  Hokianga  and  take  iii  a  cargo  of  limber  for  London, 
he  and  his  wife  accompanying  the  vessel.     Mr.  For*aiih  osai^ted  in 
the  navigaticn  of  the  ship,  and  aUo  held  reli^ous  sen-icea  anior^ 
the  emigrants,    Mr.  Forsaith  sojourned  in  Sydney  for  a  season  whib 
the  C&romandd  was  discharging  her  cargix    On  the  first  Sundif 
after  bU  !Mnva\  V\c  funded  at  the  School  of  Arts  flail,  where  ifaft 
public  services  rf  ^V'«  eQaL^^^NA-^  ^sit  ^Jw^0^<c39^5A1c^AU£ts  tbes 
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Kaident  in  Sydney  were  held  The  officiA^g  minister  on  ihc 
^cofiion  ITU  the  R«v.  John  WiUianUt  oitcrvp'onb  ihc  mart^d 
miuion^iry  of  Erroin&ng^  Air.  Williams,  with  a  band  of  <lt;voicd 
hdpen,  lud  called  at  Sydnoy  in  th<^  brig  Cnmd^n  on  their  way  10  i^xc 
New  Hebrides,  Ii  was  at  ihi*  scrvke,  too,  tJiat  Mr,  Foraaith  madd; 
the  acquainuncc  of  a  gentLonan,  ^bo  became  one*  of  the  founders  of 
the  Au&traJia:!  press  2nd  a  Ure-loii;;  friend  of  hi£  oVi-d.  Mr  John 
FairiaXi  who  had  ^ilcd  as  a  printer  and  nei^-^papcr  proprietor  in 
Leainiri^ta;i,  XVamickshtrie,  arrived  in  Sydney  almcAt  «RiiiItancoii£l/ 
with  Mr.  Foisaith.  He  iound  temporary  employment  in  the  Au^tr^- 
lian  Library,  but  soon  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Sydnty  M&mitt^ 
Htraldy  of  which  he  ultimately  became  sole  proprietor,  rahiiig  it  into 
the  first  nnk  of  the  great  duly  jounuUi  of  the  world,  and  building  it 
up  into  a  most  valuab)c  property.  RevUhing  Lcaruingion,  he  invited 
all  lib  former  creditors  to  dinner,  and  cadi  gUL-st  found  under  ht9 
plaie  an  envelope  conuining  a  clicquc  for  tlie  ojuoijnt  due  by  the 
ho^C  at  the  time  of  fAilurc,  with  interest  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Foruiith  accompanied  the  Rev.  Jolm  Williams  and  parly  to 
Sydney  Heads^  Mr.  \VL]lliam&  had  expressed  a  hope  thai  some  day 
he:  might  visit  the  Forsairhs  in  Ki-w  v^taland,  and  Wt,  Fonuitih  ¥ra« 
in  the  ad  of  dmwltig  a  rough  oLittine  sketd:  of  l\\e.  <:<u^t  at  1  Icikianga 
tor  his  information  wheti  the  ordur  was  given  to  cast  off»  and  lic- 
$hook  hands  for  the  last  lime  with  the  intrepid  inisuonary  whose  UCt- 
was  »cnAced  a  fc^w  months  lalei  to  his  e^migeli^tic  ^^.  Kaviji^ 
discharged  cargo  and  taken  in  stores  at  Sydney,  the  0>r&KUiH^ti 
rcsmncd  her  ^x)}-age  to  Hokiang^i,  and  arrived  there  early  in 
December,  iS^S,  the  year  before  the  Queen's  sovereignty  over  New 
Zealand  was  of&cially  proclaimed*  'J'herc  was  nothing  then  in  the 
nature  of  a  central  or  settled  government.  The  Maori  chieti  were 
independent  of  each  other  and  frec|ucnt1y  at  war»  but  a  whole^roe 
fear  of  their  power  and  displeusuie  served  a:^  a  n^t;diu  upon  the 
bwleaij  Europc&ns — runaway  sailorSf  c&caped  eonvicis>  &c> — who 
weic;  scattered  along  llic  coast.  There  weic  a  few  ml^ionarics  and 
respectable  Europ<:ELn  ^cttlcr^  in  tl^e  country  who  cxcrcucd  a  healthy 
moral  and  cocial  influence  in  their  iC8pGCli>'C  localitk&  Hokianga 
was  the  aitc  of  an  important  \V<:4leyan  miiAtion  slacion,  i;o  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  For&aith  were  not  wholly  without  con^ailal  scciety  in  their 
out^f'die-way  new  home. 

Having  established  himself  at  Hoki&np,  Mr.  Foruith  acquired 
some  liundredi  of  acres  of  land  in  the  district,  and  combined  larming 
with  trading  in  timber.  Early  in  November,  184 1,  he  was  the  vjetim 
of  a  nud  by  a  band  of  infuriated  Maoric»,  under  the  in^pression  that 
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lie  had  dexatied  one  of  ih^  burul-gjounds.  It  »«n»  that  some 
Maeries,  while  Mveraiog  Mr.  ForsaJtfa*s  estate  discovered  a  human 
skull,  ond  at  once  Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  hAve  been 
obtained  from  one  of  tbcii  sacred  phc^^  in  theneighbinirhood.  The 
peculiar  rercrence  Vp-iih  which  ihc  Maorics  r^ardetl  their  bisria]* 
ground},  and  a  report  that  had  found  widespread  credence  amonpc 
them  to  the  effect  that  the  white  men  used  the  hones  of  the  dead  for 
medicinal  purposes,  suffice  to  explain  the  fanatical  furr  into  vhich 
the  Maories  of  the  district  worked  themselves  when  the  news  of  ibe 
discover)'  on  Mr.  For^th's  property  was  circulated  amongst  them. 
A  notorious  cannibal  named  Wc^'ng^  fanned  tltc  ^mes  by  an  cxcii- 
irkg  appcaJ  to  their  jiui^ctntiiiotis  fcan^  ani  by  declaiminj;  an  old 
heathen  iror  ode,  at  the  cad  of  which  in  a  condition  of  frenzy  ihcy 
jumped  into  their  canoes,  pulled  up  the  ri\ier  to  At f.  Foraaith's  cstjde, 
reduced  Mxit  house  to  a  pcrfcet  nrtrck,  and  (ran^'(--<l  away  cvcfythir^ 
f>oTtable.  Fortunately  Mr.  and  >frs.  Fonatth  were  absent  at  the 
ttm^  rnii«ing  amund  thr  coa^-  Thn  R^^.  Jnmrs  Hnllor,  who  irat 
then  a  Wesleyan  missionno"  at  Hokianga.  and  who  recoitlt  th**  inci- 
dent in  the  ele^-enth  chapter  of  his  '*  Forty  Yejirs  in  New  Zealand"^ 
(Hoddcr  h  Stouahlon),  exerted  all  hi*  pemonal  influence  to  calm  I 
passion*  of  ihe  angT>-  Maoris,  but  with  little  success,  is  after  i 
ing  Mr  Forsaith's  house,  lh<ry  visited  and  plundered  the  houses' 
seven  other  pioneer  settlers  in  the  diistrict-  The  upshot  of  the  episode 
was  a  Covemmont  investigation  on  the  spot^  which  rostil[e<l  in  the 
Maoricx  ceding  a  block  of  land  by  waj'  of  rcrstiiution  and  in  Mr, 
Forsaith's  being  refunded  by  the  Government  Co  ihe  amount  of  his 
Ifws.  Removing  to  the  then  metropolis  Auckland,  Mr.  Forsaich 
entered  into  business  as  a  storekeeper  in  the  principal  street  and 
proi^pered  wiih  the  growth  of  the  city.  ^H 

Eaily  in  1854  New  Ze^iLuid  «;cised  lo  be  a  Oown  colony,  ID^' 
commenced  its  career  of  representative  Govcmmcni  In  accordaDce 
with  an  Act  putted  by  the  Imperial  ParlttuncnL  .\!r>  Foraaiih,  who 
had  by  this  time  become  oifc  of  the  bciC  knov^-n  and  respected 
citixens  of  Auckland,  entered  the  first  New  Zealand  Houa«  of  Rcnxt- 
4entaTive4  at  member  for  the  northern  diviiion.  The  pmcxl  ef 
transition,  when  a  rolony  is  passing  from  the  paternal  nileofthe 
delegate  of  Downing  Street  into  the  hands  of  the  elated  reprt- 
-^cnlativcs  of  the  colonist*!,  is  nearly  always  a  crucial  and  tcmpi^stoow 
):i1erval,  but  tn  the  ca^e  of  New  Zealand  the  risk  And  the  ranc 
were  intensified  by  a  combination  of  unfortunate  accidents.  Ir 
first  plicc,  \\ie  a\>\e^  ^c\Vm\^oto\<^,  ^3Mi  lAi\^'eTperienccd 
Sir  OcoT^e  Gte^t  ^^^  ^^  vV^^*=^  ^  ^»:>m\sw«v  ^^*s^\■Tv^Mfe^ 
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of  tbcncwcoii&mutiotit  d<:pArEcd  for  England  At  tlic  end  of  1853, 
leaving  the  commander  of  the  imperial  fotccv,  Major-GcncnLl 
Wjrnyard— a  £Cod  aoldicr,  but  no  statesman — to  represent  the  Queen 
and  sUUt  tho  nev  kgislativo  nuchlneryi  Then  no  provision  was 
nuulc  in  the  new  system  for  the  representation  or  the  government  ol 
the  htgh-spinled  Maorjf.'s — the  nunierou^  native  inliabiUnts  of  the 
colony — an  oversight  ihsl  was  de^nc^  to  have  far-rcaching  «nd  very 
scrioui  consccjucnces  in  the  years  to  come.  As  the  Hon,  William 
Gi^bome  tnjly  says :  "  Personal  government  had  been  to  the  native 
race  a  valuable  boon.  It  was  in  confonntEy  with  native  uj^agc ;  and 
it  enabled  a  nalive  to  get  persona)  access  to  the  Go\'cnior,  a  patient 
hearing,  and  often  immediate  satisfaction,  Tho  natives  undcrstoodt 
ap|>rcciAted,  and  sensibly  profited  by  the  personal  rule  of  the 
Governor,  But  a  sudden  and  complete  change  came  when  the 
teprcsenUtivc  system  displaced  that  personal  rule,  I'hey  could  not 
understand  why  the  Governor,  who  had  hithcno  been  supreme, 
should  at  once  become  pmctically  luborUiitate.  They  ijuickly  fuund 
uul  llut  he  could  not  gi>e  hi&  □>«»  dijeitiion,  but  that  be  mwitcoiuulE 
and  defer  tu  the  opinion  of  others.  This  redaction  of  the  Governor 
to  a  constitutional  cipher  wa^  unintelligible  to  ihcm,  degraded  him 
In  their  eyc^  and  woa  fraught  in  their  case  with  dangerous  elements." 
But  the  dcftrct  in  the  new  constitution  which  produced  the  mo4t 
immediate  troubilc  and  di&salijtf action,  and  whirh  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  the  Clean>Shirt  Ministry,  was  the  absence  of  the  noir 
invariable  provisioTi  by  which  the  high  Government  officials  under 
the  old  Imperial  rif^mc  x^xvc  on  tiK  initiation  of  reprcscnutive 
Govcrnm&nE.  For  some  lime  after  the  first  New  Zealand  Hoi:«e 
of  Representatives  had  been  \n  session,  tlie  Chief  Secretar)',  the 
Treasurer,  tlie  Attorney < General,  &c*,  appointed  by  Downing  Street 
in  the  old  daysp  continued  to  cJcerdsc  their  functionK,  although  not 
members  of  the  rcpreienutive  chamber,  and,  as  was  inevitable  under 
such  circumstances,  a  series  of  unplt^asant  coUisiona  and  a  great  deal 
of  excited  acrimonious  controversy  ensued.  ITicre  occurred  at 
this  lime  perhttps  the  mot^l  extraordinary  and  uiidigniTicd  scene 
recorded  in  modem  PortiiiEnaitacy  nnnaLi,  when  a  section  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  objecting  to  the  Mi^pcnsion  of  the  standing 
orders,  and  finding  the  doors  locked  for  a  di^Tsion  on  tho  qjeation* 
clambered  into  the  strangers*  gallery  in  the  hope  that  the  prescribed 
number  of  memlwrs  would  not  be  left  on  the  firtor  t^  carry  the 
siispension,  Major-General  Wynyard  endeavoured  to  larmoniso  the 
conflicting  elements  of  the  situation  by  orgariising  a  mixed  Govern- 
ment, composed  of  the  old  Imperial  heads  of  deportments  and  four 
leading  members  cf  the  legisbture.      Mr.  J,  E.  Kit/^crald  assumed 
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thfi  nt//  of  TVmier.     He  was  »  brilliArtt  nmlor  md  an  c«r1y  frt^nd  dB 
Mr  Cladftortp,  whr\  it  will  Ixr  rc-reurmbcrcd,  read  a  sinking  conH 
muniouion  IVom  Mr.  Fiugertid  in  the  course  of  Im  speecli  on  thH 
second  reading  of  the  Home  Rit)c  BiiJ  in  t&q3.    ^  Frederick  Wdid 
«  cadet  of  An  old  EnjtTnh  Ottholic  fomily*  >rho  aftcnrutU  became' 
Governor  of  Wt^tcm  Australia,  Ta^mAnU,  and  the  Stmits  Scutier 
roems  \  Sir  Frands  Dillon  BdT,  vho  aftervards  represented  the  coJony 
ui  Londor  for  scvcial  ^cjlts  as  Agcnt-Ccncn] ;  snd  Mr.  Heniy  Scwell, 
an  Engtith  Kol^rator  who  had  taken  on  active  part  in  establbhing  the 
Church  of  EngUnd  scttiemenl  at  Cantcrbuiy  in  the  southern  portioQ 
of  New  ZoaTand,   vrcrc  Lhc   other   members  who  joined   in   Ihb 
Hinistenal  experiment.    But  these  gentLemeRf  ^though  conunandfng 
the  conAdcnce  of  the  majority  of  their  fcUow-members,  soon  found 
ihcmsd^'o  uruiblc  to  ni^c  any  >iatiifcf;u:t(^ry    [>ru^re«  with   [lubln: 
buiuncas  while  they  iverc  tied  to  irre^ipomiUle  LmpcriAl  oOicUht  and, 
therefore,  resigned  aI^  two  monthi  of  struggUcg  vrith  the  di^lKuliic« 
of  ilie  situation.  Major  Ccner^  Wjnyird  then  tomcd  to  the  nunoritf 
in  the  Houfw,  of  whom  Mr.  For^aiih  viu  the  foromoAt  roprcsent^tkr' 
Aj;  Aeling-f Governor,  he  »eiit  for  Mr.    ForwiitH  and  cx>nimt«soned 
him  to  form  i  new  Covemmi^L      Mr.   For^ilh  oee^ted  the  com- 
misiion,  and  oTgani.Hcd  a  fresh  Coremment — ftesh,  that  is  so  Ear  as 
its  representative  wine  ^^a.^  conccmcd>  but  Male  at  e\~er  on  the 
Imperial  official  side.     Under  the  drcumstances,  it  was  inevitafc^ 
that  the  new  Korsaith  Ministr>^  would  receive  sbortslinft  At  the  hands 
of  a  HouKe  noxr  ant;r>-,  indignant,  and  determined  on  establishifig 
full,  supreme,  and  atl-round  Ministerial  responsibility  to  Parliament 
Mr.  Forsaith  faced  (he  House  of  Representatives  as  Premiet  on 
September  t,   1S54,  and  in  the  course  of  the  nistomary  opening 
statement  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  lud  taken  oflitt 
and  the  policy  he  meint  10  pursue,  he  casually  dropped  a  hondy 
phrase  thai  w^  promptly  talccn  up  h>  his  opponents,  and  so  harped 
upon  during  the  subsequent  dx&cusslon  tliat  it  solidified    into  the 
jobriqnel  of  hi*  short-lived  Government-     S.nilo'^  a-i  wc  all  know,  aie 
cbaractcriacd   by  an    engaging    frAnkncJti^    unconV'MiiLonality  and 
bFQtdocss  of  i^pcceh,  which  the  House  of  Commotfu  haa  bcca  veiy 
pleaaed  to  pardon  in  ihe  cose  of  such  priulcged  inetnbers  aa  Lord 
Charles  Beredbrd  imd  Admiml  Mdd,  and  it  was  probably  du«  to  tw 
former  moj-itlme  iruining  and  nautical  associations  that  Mr.  Forahh 
took  the  Hnuse  so  completely  into  bis  confidence  as  to  explain  thai 
"the  summons  from  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty  to  forma 
new  Mn^"ul^y  \«if>\  to*i  txv-CwvVi  \r^  ^mt^cvw.     I  was  working  in  my 
shop  at  the  limc^  3\>i  as  <\^\cV\*^  ^  i^-iift  \  v\vw.^^i^«»p^  , 
,nd  waaied  upor\  UU  TLiLcdiftWi" 
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In  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Zealand  Hansard  an  apparcntljr 
icvisod  \XTaiori  wf  ihc  wjiccch  is  insuricd,  in  which  Mr,  For5;iiih  is 
ic^preaentcd  «&  iiut  d»i:ci;Jin^  lu  [joiucul^n,  b;tt  u  itif^rtiniii^  tlw 
Hoasc  in  general  Icrma  thai  "he  wai  working  al  his  own  busincaa  at 
the  tunc,  and  even  had  to  cbange  his  girb  before  waiting  upon  Hb 
Exeellency."  But  iho  unsophisticated  reference  to  the  clean  »Hitt 
mtur&Uy  tickled  ihc  suitccptilnliticft  of  the  young  and  volatile  members, 
and  was  repeatedly  quo!i^  for  ^arrjLitic  purposes  in  ihp  want  of  con* 
fidcncc  debate  that  commenced  when  Mr.  Forsaiih  had  resumed  hit 
seat  on  the  Treasury  bench.  For  inrtancCf  a  corlai:i  Mr  Rei-ons  b 
leponcd  AS  remarking :  "  Toucliing  the  speech  of  the  bon.  member 
foff  the  Northern  Division,  it  amounted  to  this,  that  on  Tuesday  he 
put  on  a  clean  shirr,  and  afticrwards,  wicKin  an  amaungly  short  period, 
the  most  cxlnordinary  scheme  of  pcilicy  he  had  ever  lieard  of  was 
brought  forward  to  the  world.  What  great  e\-ents  from  little  causes 
spring  1  That  was  the  result  of  changing  a  shirt."  On  a  subsequent 
occasion  when  wmilar  jibcft  were  iitt«e<l  in  the  House,  Mr.  FoTsalth 
felicitously  rctoncd  that  "although  he  had  been  clothed  wiili  but 
a  little  brief  aulhomy,  his  Ministry  hod  come  and  gone  in  clean 
gartncntSf  and  that  woi  the  happiest  condition  he  could  hope  for  the 
hon.  member  when  his  time  came."  The  caplanotion  of  the  incident 
was  really  %-er)'  ample.  A  ship  hod  juftt  orriwrd  from  London,  and 
her  cargo  comprised  a  number  oi  cases  of  drapery  eonsigTred  to  Mr. 
Porsaith.  He  was  helping  bis  .i5si$ljint<  to  unjiack  thr*e  rase*  wh*»n 
the  message  from  the  Acriny-Govenior  anii'cd,  and  as  the  process  of 
unpacktiig  good»  xn  nearly  alwa)'s  attended  by  dust  and  discomfort, 
be  deemed  a  change  of  clothing  desir:ib!e  before  siariing  to  confer 
with  ilie  representative  of  ilie  Queen.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Salisbury  would  doubtless  have  acted  similarly  in  the  circumstance^ 
but  they  would  proliably  have  httn  more  TLticcnt  in  the  sequel 

Mr,  Gibbon  Wakefield — the  most  inJlucntial  man  in  the  House- 
Sir  rVederick  Weld,  and  indeed  all  the  leading  members,  contributed 
concise  speeches  to  the  discussion,  Mr.  AVakcficId,  who  had 
odtlervd  a  celebrity  in  England  before  emiguiing  to  New  Zealand 
by  his  theraiefl  and  works  on  colonisation,  made  an  incidental  obser- 
vation that  IS  not  wiihoui  consolanon  10  Hci  Nfajcsty  s  Opposition 
at  UVatminatcr  :  "  In  England  the  beaten  MinLiti^-  rc^tixed  with  good 
grscc,  in  good-humour,  and  bided  their  time-  No  Mini&try  in 
England  eould  lost  beyond  a  certain  icngth  of  time ;  (he  people 
become  dissalisfied  with  ibem,  and  in  the  due  course  of  events  in  the 
circle  of  change  those  who  had  preceded  them  had  their  turn  again.* 
Sir  Frederick  Weld  empliatically  declared  that  "if  the  attempt  to 
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gotvm  by  a  minoritj  should  succcedj  kA  ooljr  is  responsible  gov 
oient  at  an  cndt  bu[  popular  government  is  superseded  by  an  o1i<J 
garchy  of  the  wont  description  and  tn  the  most  odious  form."  The 
debate  cogicludcd  on  the  same  evening  with  the  iMloption,  by  a 
majority  of  twc^nty-two  vot<^  to  ten,  of  an  amendment  to  the  aiddrcs^ 
aTHrmliig  in  unmistakable  language  "that  a  mixed  occcuttv-c,  com- 
pofiol  in  pirt  of  irresponsible  officers  and  in  jaii  tif  meicbcfrs  drawn 
from  a  small  minority  of  the  Hou»e^  h  a  form  of  Govcrnmcni  in 
which  ihb  HmUG  declares  \\h  Jtbaolux  want  of  confidence-**  Mr* 
Foniiith  ajid  Xvks  colJcaguct  immcdiAtcTy  ruined,  ar>d  their  rcugna- 
tions  YTcn*  acccplcd  by  Cciicral  Wynyard.  Mr-  Forsailh's  poutjon 
was  thai  he  demurred  to  the  sudden  introdticUon  of'  fuU  Mirmttiml 
rexpoiuibility ;  not  because  he  wns  opposed  to  tlie  pcindple,  but 
because  he  eonceit'ed  there  were  1^^  obsta<cl«5  in  the  way,  and  thAt 
its  uitroductjon  would  not  be  C3cpcdient  without  due  precaution ;  but 
when  these  objections  were  remoied  and  the  assent  of  the  Impenat 
Government  obtained,  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  princijilc  fully  and 
thoroughly  established  Soon  after  tlie  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Gore 
Browne,  who  superseded  Gcncial  Wyn)ard  and  succeeded  Sir  Ccorgc 
Grey  in  the  Governorshij),  the  old  Imperial  element  in  tlie  cxceuti^ 
was  pensioned  ofT^  Ministcn>  became  fully  and  urrcwrvcdly  llic 
creation  of  the  popular  chamber,  aiid  the  pxUminaiy  constitutkvail 
difficulty  vras  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Forsiuth  remained  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  for  several 
years,  a  useful  and  iiiduMrious  memljcr,  although  he  never  had  a 
SL^cond  taste  of  the  swccis  of  ofllca  He  was  particularly  active  and 
influc^nualiii  iheUiscuiifiion  and  decision  of  njLtivc  qucsuonSt  forbe 
was  a  Ihorough  ina«tCT  of  the  Maori  1iLngu«t>e,  had  filled  tlic  pontoC 
sub  protector  of  the  Aborigines  before  hi*  removal  to  Auckland,  and 
had  accompanied  Admiral  Hliroy  m  tlie  capacity  of  interpreter  to 
the  eonftfrence  wtch  the  chiefs  aflcr  the  ^V^ai^au  ma^^sJicTc,  But  with 
adv&ncing  years  ^f  r,  Foraailh — who,  a*  I  have  alrt--ady  indicated,  was 
aIwa)'S  a  man  of  strong  religinufl  feeling*,  ihc  product  of  one  of  the 
strictest  of  London  Evan^i^lical  homes^rcsolved  to  retire  from  both 
busine^  and  politic*,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  lo  a  higher 
and  what  he  believed  would  be  a  far  mere  pennanenily  fruitful 
service*  He  accordingly  entered  the  Congregational  ministry  in 
1S65,  became  pastor  of  a  leading  church  of  iliai  denoniii>ation  m 
Sydney,  and  lalwurcd  for  thirty  yean  with  muchaoil  and  accept- 
ance, di-schaiging  in  a  thorough  but  unobtrusive  manner  the  multi' 
farious  duvica  v\v*iv  U\\  \n  \S\a  \ti^  of  in  energetic  and  popular  pastor  in 
one  of  the  mo^  pa^\Q^i  u\\4  ^^^gte^wt  <:!xx\  si^s:jKts&x3.  ^?A\iaiji, 
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In  1857  Mr.  Fonaith  rcvi&itcd  England^  kcturcd  m  London  and 
tho  provincial  centres  on  New  Zealand,  ^nd  published  a  little  vork 
on  the  colony  und*r  the  title  of  "  A  Handbook  for  Emigrants  to  New 
Zealand  :  being  a  <3ige5t  of  the  most  recent  and  auTtienrk:  intelligence 
respecting  Auckland,  the  capital  or  the  colony,  by  Thomas  S. 
Forwuih,  &  settler  of  twenty  yt^ars'  ex|X;ricncc  ;  also  nia;ci:sCr3tc  for  the 
city,  and  late  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives."  Nearly 
forty  ytars  have  passed  since  the  publication  of  this  handbook,  but 
these  words  from  Mr,  Forsailh'a  preface  are  no  leaa  true  to-day  Uian 
vhcn  ihey  were  originally  written  ;  "  To  all  who  may  be  seeking  for 
some  new  sphere  of  enterprise  it  ttiay  Ije  confidently  asserted  that,  of 
all  the  numerous  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown,  there  is  not  one 
which  can  otTcr  10  the  industrious  emigrant  of  small  means  greater 
inducements  than  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  generally,  and  the 
ficttlemcnt  of  Auckland  in  particular.  To  the  sober,  uiteLligcnt,  ajid 
indiutttioun  arti.Mn  or  agriculturist  New  ZcaUnd  presents  a  field  in 
which  he  may  not  only  realise  a  comfortable  subsbtcnce,  free  from 
the  corroding  cares  and  anxieties  incident  to  almost  every  pursuit  in 
this  country  in  consequence  of  eict^ssive  competition,  but  in  which, 
with  care  and  prudence,  he  cannot  fail  to  achi^e  for  himself  and 
family  a  comfortable  competence." 

As  T  sal  nn  the  balcony  of  the  Sydney  Mtftropole  one  gloriota 

Ati£traliar   summer  afternoon,   listening    to  the   life-story    of   this 

venerable,  vigorous,  and  versatile  octogenarian  coloni&t,  1  cotdd  not 

help  remembering  witli  n^nct  the  number  of  colonial  pioneers  that 

have  beer  allowed  to  paas  away  mthout  leaving  any  record  of  Those 

early,  interesting,  and  cnCTgctic  days  of  nation-building-    Future 

historians  will  heap  maledictions   on  the  heads  of  contemporary 

colonial  editors  for  so  largely  and  so  fihamcfully  neglecting  the 

important  duly  of  collcctinj^  and  recording  the  recollections  of  the 

veterans  in  their  midsL    Scattered  over  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

there  arc  siill  left  a  score  or  two  of  grey-haired  survivors  of  the 

duniea  and  forties^  who  only  need  the  Kiimulution  of  suggestion  from 

a  publisher  to  turn   their   memories  anU   memoranda  to   icniccable 

hi^lorical  accounL      Fortunately,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Forsaith,  we  aro 

L       likely  to  have  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  his  e\xmtfu1  and 

I      chequered  career,  for  he  was  preparing  liia  reminiscences  for  publica- 

I      lion  when  I  left  Sydney,  and  had  already  a  pretty  lavge  pile  of  manii- 

I      script  accumulated.     From  the  bare  and  geneml  outline  of  his  long 

I      and  chequered  career  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  I  think  it 

I      will  be  admitted  that  his  autobiof:raphv-  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a 

L     striking  and  exceptionally  interesting  work. 

■  ^  r.  noGAX 
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THE    POETIC    FACULTY,    ^ND 
MODERN    POETS. 


FOR  tmny  cnturtM  men  htw  speculated  upon  the  meirimg  nnd 
functton  oT  Poetry.  This  warward  ioupnativi:  spirit  in  their 
midst,  undying  throtif;h  all  the  changes  or  the  civtlUed  world,  ruing 
CTCT  ojkI  anon  with  the  full  tide  of  fiatiooat  life  and  aspiration— the 
echo  and  interpreter  of  poulng  age*— the  minor  of  the  indtvidiul 
soul ;  whence  came  iK  inspiratioD?  To  what  conditions  was  it 
subject?  By  what  laws  should  It  be  defined?  And  so,  in  later 
times,  a  host  of  dciinitions  have  accumulated,  each  one  stamped 
with  the  particular  icnptess  of  the  criltc's  own  temperament,  and  in  a 
measure  faSUng  short  of  an  aoatjrsis  that  ^lOQld  aatlsf]r  mankind. 
For  pocEry,  like  the  van  Acid  oi  human  life  from  wtUch  U  draws  its 
sustenance  Is  not  too  rca^Jily  dcfmcd-  Its  subiilc  an<J  duairc 
csscneo  cannot  be  imprisoned  in  a  formula  ;  its  aspects  arc  as  raricd 
as  Ihc  lastcSf  the  desires  of  men.  And  yet,  although  wc  may  nercr 
have  arrU-cd  at  a  complete  conscfuun  of  opinion  respecting  the 
nature  and  aims  of  the  poetic  faculty,  still  the  discutstoa  is  not 
wholly  without  intertst  for  ua  to-day.  Fcir  the  po^'  of  a  nation  It 
the  imperishable  memorial  of  its  weakness  or  iia  strenj^h.  No 
counlr>-  can  a/Tord  to  dtircfiard  ii ;  no  people  can  escape  the  ta- 
flucnce  of  its  power.  It  cxiits,  or  should  ciist,  for  the  invigoration, 
the  refreshment  of  RocietyT  whom  it  so  natumlly  persuades  to  li^iten 
by  the  mere  magic  of  its  voica  The  ccsthctic  faculty  \t  undying  in 
the  heart  of  maa  So  long  a$  Nature  presents  us  wt^i  that  peculiar 
type  of  physical  and  mcctal  orgamsalio:i  which  forms  the  natural 
equipment  of  the  poet,  so  long  will  there  be  souls  ready  to  answer  to 
his  niessige^as  deep  answering  unto  deep;  so  long  will  human  fancy 
follow  him,  whether  into  the  pure  radianc«  of  the  empyrean,  wt>crc 
the  common  things  of  «5any  experience  Ijccomc  tranafigurcd  and 
gloiified,  or  it  nuy  be  intu  t!ic  miirkjr  atni<wphere  of  a  dwiden^d 
imagination,  vrlth  iu  uioiLid  pcrveibious  of  UutlL  Grantung,  thcii, 
a  hardly  fait  to  d0i  the  manifest  inSucncc  of  poetic  litcra' 
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ture,  we  shall  not  oonsider  ihai  Umc  as  wasted  which  is  gi\^  to  the 
consMemtion  of  m  Tarictlcs,  iis  dodopmcnt,  its  bivs.  li  b  not 
ncccsuryin  an  age  of  advancii-H^  culutre,  ;inLl  ul  tlxc  ciiU  of  a  century 
toexccptioiullj  fertile  in  literary  dTart,  to  ^ck  another  dc&ntticn  or 
poetry  above  the  many  already  Icnown.  All  dfRniiion  has  somcihing 
of  ft  pcr%onal  bia*,  ^Vc  recall  ScblegeVs  preference  of  Calderon  to 
Shikespeare^  on  the  ground  tint  a  poet  should  "  solve  "  rather  thnii« 
"  describe  "  tbr*  enigma  of  rxitrfrnce.     We  know  ihat  in  recent  time*  ^^ 

Mr.  Swint>iirnc  has  declared  the  only  two  essentials  of  poetry  lo  bo  

*' imagination"  and   **haniion>\"  while  Matihcw  Arnold —htinself'i 
being  par  txctihn^t  a  critic— found  its  essence  in  a  '*  criticism 
life."     All  litetature,  he  said,  was  a  criticism  of  life,  not  pocti 
onl/  or  specially.    But  l>c>'ord  all  variety  of  taMe  and  prepossi 
sion.  and  underlying  all  changes  of  custom  and  fonn,  the  ctei 
conditions  which  have  ruled  the  best  poetry  In  atl  ages  are  immu 
table  noir  as  of  old.     ll  is  aiill  the  mission  of  the  poets  to  be 
representative — interpreters  of  human  life,  *'/«  V'^ta^  ttPhal^  ^'^« 
AmAr."    It  is  theirs  to  reproduce  the  drama  of  existence  for  us  in 
Idealised,  imaginative  form.      Wc  know  ihat  those  pocis  arc  tl 
gr€ite«t  who  tare  irrought  the  most  varied  a-ipcccs  of  life  into 
of  the  richest  beauty ;  who  have  given  us  not  only  the  £iitbful 
reprenentation  of  btiman  action,  or  individual  experience,  Of  tho 
exlcrnil  n^rld,  but  a  picture  so  transfigured  by  exquisite  feeling  and 
embodied  in  the  choicest  expression  which  language  can  yield,  that 
it  appeals  to  us  with  the  foroe  of  an  tmpUcit  revelation— a  deeper 
insight  into  the  beut  of  ttungs-     It  is  just  tbts  touch  of  ''natural 
magic"  which  gives  the  poet— no  matter  of  what  age  or  country'-* 
his  eternal  liold  upon  our  lives.     It  is  jusl  this  exquisite  sensibility, 
this  sensitive  balance  between  realism  and  idealism,  which  has  given 
poetry  its  pre-eminent  and  undisputed  sn-ay.     Let  us  ask  of  our 
poets  at  the  end  of  this  nineteenth  century  that  they  picsene  the 
dignity  of  their  inheritance— the  traditions  handed  down  throa:gh 
cemuTies  of  progfcss— unimpaired. 

At  various  times  tn  ihe  history  of  civilised  nations  the  vhola 
sphere  of  imsginative  eflfort  hai  been  invaded  by  a  spirit  of  criticisBi 
and  revolt  Ttje  perpetual  a[it[thc&js  with  whidi  Matthew  Arnold 
has  made  m%  so  familiar  in  the  opposing  rar>ks  of  Hellenism  and 
Hebraism  has  disturbed  the  just  balance  of  men's  thought.  The 
antagonism  between  Idealism  and  Katurali&m  has  reaftserted  itielf 
with  the  bitter  ardour  of  a  rei^ohitioriary  war.  Shall  art  prcKnt 
us  with  an  idealised  g:tory,  or  with  the  plain  reality  of  life? 
Shall  the  artist  be  bound  by  rules  and  limitations^  or  cast  off 
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the  inificiftJ  bondage  of  restnint?  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
tmliunt  Liteoruts  or  the  realistic  school  ttuit  the  silent  impcTLsh- 
ab)e  nwoununU  cf  the  nobtat  an  cooiain  frithin  themKlvts 
the  answer.  We  are  stiU  assurcdt  oa  the  ooe  hand,  that  a  gitat 
ODQiioQ  and  a  vivid  lEiugutiitioa  will  maltc  a  poct^  and  tiiat  ihc 
»cnsuoiA  fonn  m  ait  b  of  more  monient  than  the  intellectual  uid 
apintua)  idea  ;  uid,  on  the  other  hand^  thftt  profundity  of  thought  b 
of  tt»c1f  EUfScictit,  mthout  i^ard  to  expression  and  form-  It  it 
in^ossible  to  reflect,  hoirerar  briefl/,  upon  ihe  liUrattue  of  otu 
epoch  vitbout  becoming  seDBible  of  thb  oppodlion  ai  nunfated 
both  in  theory  ami  in  CicL  Throughout  an  age  chaiacEerited  bj  on 
almost  annv;Ll]€d  activilyt  both  in  action  tnd  in  thought,  by  a  stream 
of  LtiCfvy  e£ri>rt  second  only  to  that  of  the  EUabcikm  period  in 
vigour,  uul  by  a  freedom  of  aluctsm  which  tus  left  nothing  untouched 
or  uiK)acstioned,  it  was  natiual  ttuiC  in  Literature  as  in  life  there 
should  be  some  reaction  from  accepted  standards,  some  restatement 
of  existiDg  ainu.  It  has  been  said  of  the  ninctectrth  century  that 
''It  has  stiack  Its  own  chord  on  iIk  harp  of  human  ei^istence " ;  2nd 
mig^in  truth  b  the  souik]  now  gathering  ialo  the  swan  »ong  of  this 
great  ftgc^  Hereb  not  the  place,  t>or  is  ours  the  necessity,  of  aacmpt- 
iiig  any  retrospect  of  xXxc  m^cjjI  oiid  jwIitiGd  dcreluptuenti  of  the 
tsnc ;  QUI  concetti  b  uicrdy  with  ihoM  Litcut  forco  aiid  dooiumnt 
inftuCDCCs  which  have  conditioned  tir>d  moulded  ihc  coarse  of 
nodem  poetry.  For  the  poet  uinnut  i^Iatc  h^rasclf  in  detachment 
from  hb  age.  Even  while  assbting  in  the  change  of  the  conditKMls 
which  surround  him,  ht  x%  himietf,  by  virtue  of  hb  acute  sensibili- 
ties, more  forcibly  conditioned  t)ian  ordinary  men-  T1>g  greater  he 
is,  the  more  deeply  will  cvcty  aspea  of  life  arouse  his  sympathies ; 
the  more  truly  he  will  reveal  the  epoch  to  itself  in  represcnuiive  fona. 
The  most  ^-reaching  and  reactionary  influence  which  in  recent 
timet  his  a^ected  our  life  and  literature  took  its  rise  in  the  gicat 
revolution  of  a  century  ago.  The  dawn  of  tlie  Victorian  era  found 
men's  thoughb  dominated  still  by  turbulent  and  varied  impulses. 
'Jhc  aesthetic  faculty,  freed  from  the  cliatns  of  a  l>>-gone  dasticism 
wliich  the  rtvoUitftonisu  of  t;^^  had  endeavoured  to  impoGe^  had 
spent  itself  in  the  wild  reaction  of  the  Romantic  S<^ool.  Evciy- 
wiierc  the  old  landmarlts  of  formality  and  resciaint  were  banished  ; 
a»d  Ute  ntw  libcity,  as  yet  untamed,  did  violence  to  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  humanity.  So  deeply  looted  was  the  rejvcik>n,  fed  hf  so 
many  agencies,  political,  iatuUcctuai,  and  moral,  that  it  has  continued 
to  exert  its  influence  long  after  its  most  brilliant  supporiets  have 
d  away.     The  duordered  fimcics  of  Romanticism  itill  linger  in 
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the  aimo)pher«  of  English  an.  A  wayward,  (nockii)g  spiiit  ever  and 
«g^in  asserts  jls  svaj' ;  e>'cr  scel^Mig  llic  wofshjp  of  cutwani  fonii, 
the  pcfpeiij^l  ^limutusof  the  scns&t,  the  gratilication  of  every  ukorbid 
craWng  in  the  name  of  art.  In  the  conscious  etraimng  for  Artificial 
effect*  simplicity  ofeiprefision  dies.  The  realise*  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  iheir  unhappy  search  for  prolonged  enjoyment,  and  their 
dieary  uhimatum  of  fnilure  and  despair,  hnve  brought  tis  to  the 
realisation  of  one  of  the  most  ctirious  phases  of  modern  thought.  In 
attempting  a  restoration  which  would  mean  an  impo^ble  retrogres- 
sion ihcy  have  failed—as  Julian  failed  of  old.  They  have,  more- 
over, inflicted  upon  the  strene  and  gracious  spirit  of  Hellenic 
d%-i!isatton  a  grievous  wrong.  They  have  debased  iis  healthy  ideals, 
its  noble  aspintions  towards  the  inner  truth  and  harmony  of  things, 
its  delicate  sente  of  proportion  and  meaiture.  The  oncc  fair  fancies 
of  the  Pagan  world  have  met  with  humiliating  treatment :  thcancient 
shrines  are  dcsecriled,     **  i*an,  i'an  is  dead  !  ' 

But  Time  wiih  its  chinging  issues  revcnesthe  reaction  of  an  hour. 
There  is  a  craving  in  human  nature  which  wilt  not  for  ever  be 
satisHed  with  woilu  vthich  appeal  cxclusi>'cly  to  the  a:»ihcdc  instinct, 
and  tbe  En^lirih  mind  throughout  the  century  has  been  infltienccdin 
many  other  ways.  The  imaginative  faculty  has  been  greatly  astir.  In 
the  early  Victorian  epoch,  poetr>»,  freed  from  the  fwmal  barricrG  of 
tradiiion^d  style,  and  reacting  from  the  artificial  restraints  rmd  narrow- 
ness of  the  eighteenth  cenlury  modds,  shared  in  the  general  outSurvt 
of  transcendental  joy.  The  sympathetic  and  cnthufiiasiic  tendencies 
of  the  age  bvourcd  a  scientilic  optimism*  The  tide  of  dvil  and 
political  life  ran  high.  The  great  events  and  changes  of  the  period*- 
the  Abolition  of  Slaver)- — ihe  new  Poor  Laws— Ideals  of  Nattonil 
Education— the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws — all  followed  ejch  other  in  quick  succession.  Shelley  caught 
the  spirit  of  republican  enthusiasm  ;  Kyron  and  Scott  opened  a  nevr 
world  of  adventurous  romance;  Coletidge,  with  his  weird  and 
magical  blending  of  the  natural  and  supernaturd,  gained  some 
ascendency  over  the  public  car  ;  and  >Vufd!iftoith  revived  the  true 
asftthetic  delight  in  Nature,  Pro»e  literature,  loo,  developed  widely, 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot  made  fiction  great  j  and  on  the  stage 
came  Garrick.  But  as  the  yeara  passed  on,  "  the  burden  of  the 
mystery,  the  weight  of  all  ibis  unintelligible  world,"  inerea&ed  with 
many  complex  issues.  Knowledge  grew  ;  science  scored,  onebyone^ 
her  well-earned  victories^  Criticism  spread  ;  theoldtheologicalargu* 
inents  were  shaken  ;  and  here  and  theie  pessimism,  though  an 
alien  outgrowth  from  foreign  soil*  trod  on  the  heels  of  progress.     It 
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would  be  too  much  to  svy  that  U7  om  poet  or  the  Vic 
had  )D  his  poetic  minor  r<:£lcctcd  the  whole  of  tlic  Utent  TotccSt  the 
cooflkting  tendencies  of  the  age.  To  "  see  lire  steadily  and  scc^| 
whole"  is  but  a  rare  ^ft  of  mortals.  Bat  H  is  certain  that  tl^* 
pottiy  or  our  century,  as  a  whole,  ha»  been  peculiarly  iafluciKcd  by 
enrironiDciitf  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  it  haa  ceased  to  be 
dutiiictly  ii4t>onaL  Ad  uajvciaal  ideal  of  life  h«u  abo  perished , 
poetic  Literature  baa  becoDM  tnore  literary  aiid  critical  ^  each  poet  n 
free  to  give  cxprcsuon  to  hii  own  particular  point  of  view.  la  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century  Byron  and  Sbelley.  Kcau,  Wordawortht 
and  Coleridge  did  wwlc  which  more  or  lea  pemuuMmUy  m6ucr>c«d 
tbfl  poetry  of  UtcT  daj^  P<-rh.i|w;  (he  afceDdeocj  of  ByrOn  was  the 
ewa(?c  won  nnj  ihr  tir^  to  fntit?  att:i>\  In  spite  of  hU  f?reat  oonv 
mand  of  language,  and  line  poetic  semibility,  then?  wis  a  luirow- 
DCis  rf  sympathy  and  aim,  3  morbidness  and  querulous  esoUsm, 
which  roMxNj  his  vorlc  ui'  st  deeper  intluence  upon  the  minds  of  nifliL 
The  bird  rhapsodies  of  Sbcllcy  and  the  fervid  iino|-erT  of  KeaEs 
will  rcfieet  for  all  time  iMS^ionato  phages  of  the  sensitive,  untraioed 
poetic  souL  But  the  ^^  young  Marcellns  of  Engltih  poetry/ fired 
with  a  fcvcTi^h  mpturc  for  all  things  beautiful,  and  looking  upon 
Kaiure  witli  aidcnif  dreaming  eyes,  sought  no  inspiration  fromtbc 
norld  of  honutnlty  ;  aid  it  is  only  icft  for  us  to  surmi^  what  hcigbl 
and  breadth  of  later  development,  what  widccrpansion  of  syinpa;^, 
tus  genius  iiu£*ht  ha^-e  attained.  It  was  reserved  for  Wordswortb, 
brooding  in  silence  and  self- absorption  over  the  mysleiy  of  t^ 
external  world,  tu  cx^niplctc  fcjr  us  a  bonncntuuji  and  coQiisieot 
pictuic.  It  b  uuc  thjyt  vriib  iU4ny  ii^pcctii  of  buuiau  life  be  was  oot 
At  all  in  sytnpAthy  ;  that  he  wa^  frankly  hostile  to  the  tevcUtioin  of 
science  \  that,  in  short,  as  Matthew  Arnold  said  of  Kim^  be  did 
"  avert  hit  ken  from  half  of  human  fate.''  But  he  sought  a  dcepcf 
bacis  for  poetry  ;  he  appealed  to  the  primary  laws  ^nd  KCTeetioms  el 
uurnature  ;  and  if  he  de^cendc^d  at  tjmc»  into  cc^mmonpUcet  and 
set  mere  platitudes  to  mu&ic,  yet  no  one  knev  bettor  hoTv  to  con- 
dense a  fine  pereeption  into  the  nu^tc  of  a  single  line.  Many  such, 
as  '*  the  harv»t  of  a  quiet  eye,"  bavc  passed  into  familiar  langoig^ 
and  Tennyson  loved  to  quote  the  line;  "  Whose  dwelling  is  the  B^t 
cf  setting  %\iw%,"  with  keenest  appreciation  of  its  power.  His  ver^ 
may  be  said  lo  reflect  the  attitude  of  his  own  calm,  musing  qnnt 
vJLh  a  peculiar  fidelity. 

ThcQCc  ill  a  «<B&on  of  caXta  weather 

TJttiu^h  fa.t  inUnil  we  bci 

Our  loiili  hive  i'^?  t  of  thu  ffluaorti)  <«» 

\Miich  tjrw]£lit  us  bilhcr. 
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Can  in  «  uioan«fit  iinvcl  chkher,] 

And  Mc  the  duWrcfn  ipgrc  iLpg:i  the  thorc. 

And  hcM  llic  mlfibiy  wmtcrv  roUioic  cvcimoKp 

It  is  by  these  and  similar  passages  ihal  Wordsworth's  immorUUlf 
is  won.  But  although  at  the  fountiin  of  his  gcaius  later  poets — 
notably  Matthew  Arnold— have  drunk  deep,  from  his  theory  of 
poetr)-  iherc  has  been  a  lutura)  and  accessary  reaction.  Not  thought 
alone  can  give  the  poem  its  value  Wc  want  thought  cihcrealisedr 
wrought  into  forms  of  imperishable  beauty ;  wrought,  too^  in  the 
self-reHtrained  and  conscietitious  spirit  or  the  Greek  artist  who  Tclt  it 
his  duty  to  elaborate  Mk  sides  of  the  staiuei  ''because  tlic  gods 
would  look  upon  them  both." 

And  for  thb  cunning  hand  of  workmanship,  this  consummate 
union  of  intcUcctujil  vigour  and  ani^tic  tkiU,  our  country  has  not 
sought  in  Tdin-  Alficd  Tennyson,  tlic  excjuisite  singer,  the  sytn- 
pathcttc  interpreter  of  the  ik^e  which  at  so  many  points  he  toudicid 
so  closely,  has  iroi»  the  homage  not  only  of  scholar  and  critic,  but  of 
the  humblesi  sotili.  He  ga\^  us  both  the  '*  enlhuviasm  of  l:fe  *  and 
the  intellectual  "  sophrosyne ''  of  the  trained,  artistic  soul.  He  knew 
the  ways  of  humanity  ;  he  saw  the  pathos  of  simple  hves*  the  beauty 
of  external  Nature.  But  he  saw  more.  The  q»rit  of  the  time  was 
with  him;  the  new  encroaching  problems,  the  perplexity  of  readjust- 
ment, the  conflicts  of  creed  and  science,  hope  and  despair.  And 
tliough  there  were  forces  and  tendencies  around  him  which  he  failed 
to  grasp,  ycl  he  surely  gave  usa  wider  reprcscnution,  and  In  langua^ 
of  richer  power  and  delicacy,  than  any  other  poet  of  our  day.  Nor 
did  his  faculties  wcak<ai  perceptibly  with  weight  of  ycara.  It  may 
well  be  that  succeeding  generations  will  esteem  his  swan  song  as 
pan  of  his  noblest  li^cy,  and  the  line, 

\VlLcn  (lull  whicli  dmws  fiom  out  the  tioanOlcjs  d<c|) 

as  an  expression  hardly  to  he  surpassed  in  English  literature: 

In  strar^e  contrast  to  bb  sensitiveness  of  expression — in  con- 
trast, too,  to  his  very  human  attitude,  perplexed,  faltering,  yet 
passionately  confident  of  an  ultimate  latisfaaion  and  harmony — b 
Robert  Brownings  rough,  unpolished  ver**.  His  optimmn  rings 
unfalteringly  through  the  woftd,  with  even  balance  of  seriouinen 
and  joy.  In  his  earnest  idealliim  he  flung  bimsdf  against  the  tide  of 
thought  which  valued  &cicntiiic  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and 
claimed  in  emotion  and  faith  the  basis  of  mcaral  action.  As  &n 
inspiring  teacher,  as  a  robust,  manly  [personality,  his  inffuercc,  wiih 
that  of  his  great  wife— whose  work,  though  sweeter  lar,  was  not  lets 
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1U014  ind  healihj— win  not  qokUjr  die.  Bm  b3  a  dnjiiuEst  ind 
poet  his  reversal  of  Shakoipcare*!  cnclbod  marred  \m  greatness, 
*'  \VhAt  are  oiotivcs  wiihout  action  ?  "  said  Amtoitlc  And  Dfownia^ 
gave  us  only  the  anxlyib  and  doacction  <A  tbc  tndividuJil  HHit  ;  bis 
qiberc  wji»  that  of  «cicxkc^  not  of  poctrf.  Bat  the  inaruJe  of  hts 
optiRUsni  has  scarcely  deacended  upon  any  poet  of  b£<r  daje. 
William  MoitU  and  Mr  Svinbume  have  dotachcd  themsdves  from 
most  of  ihc  hopM  and  atpbaliont  which  nankind  have  been  wont 
to  cherish.  Thi-  one  has  conceived  cf  an  UtofMa  withoul  progrtas, 
the  other  has  lauded  in  strains  of  curious  exultation  a  theorrol 
dbtencc  which  miicht  well  inalce  men  despair  In  a  beautiTuI 
roundd  full  of  ihc  haunting,  dreamy  music  which  his  master-haiK] 
<an  readily  evoke,  he  brocxlt  with  a  aort  OiT  Lucretian  contenlment 
fyver  a  world  passionless  and  bereaved  ; 

Wv  hav«  Onanken  of  Lethe  it  but,  wc  h«w  cfttea  ol  Loins  i 

Wbatfanrlitl  ushcrr  thst  nvrovtifiMaad  lUc? 
We  have  lakl  to  the  dnom  thai  cveited  tnd  ibe  tenor  thai  mwlc  m^ 

CocHl-aight,  uid  pxid-b]-c. 

Far  dilferent,  yet  EtiU  in  a  minor  key,  is  the  theme  of  Maubew 
Arnold's  poetry.  Coni!xnin^  like  Tennyson  and  Swinbome^  the 
tauTcb  of  ^cliokr^hlp  wuh  tho^  of  litenttureT  his  vtirk  b  marked 
especially  by  its  Attic  purity  of  style.  He,  too,  is  far  txeeUentt  the 
child  of  his  age.  I!c  has  catighc  the  spirit  of  its  sadi>csst  its  imw 
ccTiainty,  ab^e  all,  of  its  criticism.  But  no  theories  of  *'  Art  for 
Art's  sake "  ct-cr  led  him  atvay  from  his  ideal  of  modcntion,  hii 
intellectual  bnlanee,  and  refinement  of  soul  Lilee  Sir  Lewes  Moni^ 
whose  wise  nnd  bc-iutiful  '*epic"  has  so  deiic^cly  jtpproprUted  the 
noble^  conceptions  of  classical  h'tcraltire,  he  has  won  the  gratitude 
of  all  to  whom  the  thoughts  of  the  ancient  world  are  more  than 
mere  superstitions  and  empty  dreams. 

Space  forbids  us  to  attempt  a  more  detailed  sun'ey  of  either  the 
foremost  poets  of  our  century  or  of  tbe  many  who  hare  also  helped 
to  advance  the  poetic  tide  in  a  less  prominent  degree.  Bot  even  a 
bare  enumeration  of  those  whose  names  have  become  houseboU 
words  amongst  us  can  hardly  fail,  at  the  end  of  this  oeotury,  to 
deepen  our  sense  cf  pride  in  our  national  treasun:S|  our  migniJiceni 
heritage  cf  song.  The  work  of  this  era  has  tended  U]>on  the  whole 
to  strengthen  our  position  as  [guardians  of  the  poetic  ^ft.  Oui 
lan£:uagc,  itself  a  noble  inheritance,  has  won  gteatex  freedom  by  the 
expansion  of  2  too  rfgjd  metrical  form  ;  ancient  models  hire  been 
freely  studied  without  slaTiah  iniltation  ;  the  source  of  pocrtic  inspirS' 
tio«i  has  nidcncd  and  deepened  in  sj'mpathy.     New  aspects  of  the 
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complex.  uTircAlful  age  gi\^  n^e  to  deeper  views  of  ]iTc  and  chaiacter, 
and  if  the  mtUtinnium  is  farther  from  men's  drcims,  and  Utopias  leBC 
readily  believed  In,  u  cannot  at  Icr.nt  he  said  that  the  fuiidamental 
interests  of  humnn  life  arc  weakened,  or  that  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  world  has  lost  its  magic  influence  through  the  deeper  Ilhow- 
ledge  of  its  laws.  Dangers,  of  course,  have  increased  in  ihc  path  of 
poetie  ins|Mration,  and  there  are  some  eminent  critics  who  would 
have  us  bcUevc  that  an  age  of  decadence  is  come.  It  is  certain  that 
a  tendency  has  gained  ground  of  bte  to  exalt  ihc  expression  at  the 
expense  of  thought,  to  emphasise  the  per&orul  and  local  interest 
rather  than  those  common  to  mankind,  and  to  sacrifice  the  natire 
English  idiom  to  artificiAlity  or  style.  Truces,  too,  of  the  "Humanist " 
in^uence  are  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  iowcting  of  ideals,  and  Ihe 
undue  emphasis  of  itic  l>aH:r  side  of  life-  The  age  of  decadence  will 
ixrily  come  upon  us  when  tlic  uuyaioii  of  ait  ccj-^cs  from  it^t  bene* 
ficcnt  ifitetit.  And  cArcs  noc  to  remind  ua  that  though  every  good 
gift  of  the  gods  may  fait  from  Pandora's  casket,  yet  Hope  for  ever 
remains. 

But  we  refuse  to  believe  that  hecatue  of  the  increasing  strei^  aiid 
perplexity  of  modern  life,  the  future  of  Engliah  pxcry  is  dof^mtd^ 
Beneath  these  struggles  and  perplexities  the  poet  can  still  discern 
and  recreate  the  external  verities,  the  old,  unchanging  conditions  of 
the  human  souL  He  can  still  lure  us  to  a  restful  hour  by  the  laagic 
of  hii  singing ;  he  an  aiill  tc^'cal  to  us  the  thoughts  and  hidden 
minings  which  had  been  lyin^  before  us  unobserved.  The  common 
things  of  life — the  joys  and  pains  of  our  pilgrimage — in  themselves 
30  insignificant,  his  sympathy  cin  still  transform  for  us  in  tJie  sun- 
light of  his  dreams.  The  post  is  his  CO  draw  ujxm  ;  there  is  notliing 
local  or  transitory  tn  that  which  has  touched  bumamty  at  any  time  \ 
but  "no  singer  of  an  empty  day"  will  huld  the  e^ir  of  many  genera- 
tiona.  Tlie  |K>ct  of  the  future  uiuU  b;  contempor:iry  in  bis 
ayinpithics,  and  poor  indeed  muic  be  the  age  that  yields  no  inspira- 
tion for  his  theme.  Perhaps  in  all  the  bxity  and  hurry  of  quickly 
fleeting  days  we  bave  come  to  prize  our  natioi^al  treasures  too  little. 
Perhaps  also  llie  ceaseless  currency  of  an  inferior  verse  tends  to 
^Jgwer  the  fitAndard  of  critictfim.  But  our  poetry  remains  a«  the 
pr&^minent  glory  of  our  literature ;  sempita-Hi  s&iafia  j^n^rix 
/sjimam,  again  now  as  of  old  \  and  wc  may  be  proud  to  think  that 
among  all  the  glorious  reconis  of  the  nineteenth  century,  none  is 
more  significant  of  change  and  progress  than  that  which  show«  how 
varied  and  full  of  vigour  the  course  of  modem  j>oetry  ha«  !>Gea 
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BEHIND  the  voyogcn,  ca^twud,  by  the  ttnks  of  Boni&do* 
The  weuhcT  Imd  been  inc«t  plenant  aiooe  Ceylon :  fint,  die 
halcyon  cdm  of  the  Indian  Sea  in  spring  \  ind  tben,  aft«T  E^ypi, 
strong  svruhincv  with  breescs  th>t  vtAe  the  tmvet  to  joyoumcsi  ftnd 
dancing,  but  Ac:ir«ety  t^^ched  tttfir  minrs  wilh  vhit^ 

IIk  lady  seated  on  a  d<.Tk-duiir  and  looking  towattfe  th^  w^< 
turned  round  in  the  direction  oT  Coniai,  when  her  attention  v^i 
called  to  tbc  chan^iing  c^^ning  by  a  young  man  who  occupied  a 
cunp^ool  by  her  stde^  At  sunset,  the  blood-red  ball  bad  sunk  into 
a  pit  of  clouds;  the  uidden  leasenmf^  or  the  light  seeoiied  ominous, 
and  the  valer  deepened  b  colour,  with  a  ruffling  of  its  surfue  hncy 
mif^t  hare  called  a  shudder.  The  inland,  which  when  passed  w» 
bfbUng  in  tbc  bright  ra)'s,  bad  turned  grey  and  sombre,  and  Monte 
Kotondo  stood  against  the  horizon  like  i  gloomy  donjon- 

"  Our  tuck  is  leading  us,  1  fear,  Mrs.  Fenimorc.  But  it  is  too 
mucb,  perhaps,  to  expect  the  Gulf  of  the  Uon  lo  put  on  mill-pond 
aJis  fbr  our  cspedal  benefit.'* 

"  I  hope  i»v  shall  be  able  to  liavc  our  usual  vralk" 

"  I  hope  »o,  indeed ;  if  a  storm  it  coming,  it  nmy  requlns  I 
collect  it*  forcer./' 

"  Did  the  Count  take  your  rcmoDfttnnoc  quietly  ?     I  tboughl 
afterwards  I  ought  tiot  to  hare  imposed  nich  a  talk  on  your  good 
nam  re." 

"  I  am  not  onV  proud,  but  hsppy  to  lEtand  by  you  in  a  difficuhj. 
The  Count  docs  not  s-ccni  a  bad  fellow,  but  \'am,  certainly.  He  w» 
annoyed,  1  dare  soy,  but  not  fcriouUy  angr>\  One  naust  hope  the 
affair  is  settled  nov." 

Herbert  Rose  was  in  the  Indian  Civil  Serricc,  and  had  eanicd  s 
short  furlcnii;!].  Having  been  at  Oxford,  he  had  begun  hts  Eisieni 
profcttion  rather  late ;  and  as  so-en  years  had  clap^  since  he  kft 
l^n^land,  be  was  nou-  vnthin  m<a;ist]tab1e  dtttiLnce  of  thirty.  Ho  had 
been  gr^t  fiicnd^  on  the  Toyigc,  vpith  the  tady  by  whom  he  vai 
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sitting ;  and  yet,  strange  to  &ajt  t^iough  thcjr  hoped  U>  land  ncait  day^ 
ho  knew  vcr)'  Uitlo  about  her.  She  appeared  in  the  li^  of  paascngcn 
OS  Mrs,  Fcniniore,  oiid  b^ing  a  riiie,  well-grovrn  uonuLn,  end<medt  oa 
Rose  had  finally  decided,  by  t\xtMTc  and  not  by  art,  with  golden  hair 
m  profusion,  dark  eyebrow^  and  11  ri<:h  domptrjclcn^  her  might  haw  ict 
her  dovm  as  one  of  those  f&st  nurricd  ladies  who  appe^  ia  small 
numbers  in  India,  oi^d  iii  large  numbers  in  stories  written  about  that 
counuy,  had  0,\t  not  demeaned  hcraelT  with  a  rcfoatkable  mixture  of 
modest  self-respect  and  dctermiiicd,  but  not  aggressive,  courage. 

She  came  on  board  at  Garden  KcaL:h  in  Calcutta^  without  any 
(rieadfi,  and  Ro^^  out  of  mere  civUiiyt  had  seen  after  her  lu^age^ 
atl  rnarkcd  ''  E-  Y."  but  without  labeU.  Hence»  fiom  the  first  day, 
be  had  brought  himself  to  her  notice-  And  ever  since  he  had  been 
very  attentive — had  arranged  her  choir  for  licr  on  deck,  sat  next  to 
her  at  the  cuddy-table,  and  walked  with  he:  in  the  c\'eni[i^.  'ihey 
came  down  the  Hay  ia  the  Mcisa^ciies  htcatiicr  10  I'uijit  dt'  Calle, 
had  joined  l)ic  IVcnch-Chin^  m^ail,  and  were  now  bound  for  Marseilles. 
I'herc  woa,  jicrhap^  a  do£cn  of  Engli^  <;n  die  ship,  and  amongat 
them  QuecnV  oH^cct^  £oing  on  Jcavci  some  of  whom  Rose  Lncv^ 
dightly,  and  of  one — Beau^-ais^  a  eavair)-  e;ipialn— ht;  was  indeed  the 
fiiend-  A  little  raillery  was  to  be  expected  from  these  frolic  spirits 
at  shaving  durbar  (cvcryihing  was  durbar  with  thcni — smoking  du:- 
bar»  bathing  durbmr,  &c.X  ^^^d  itllunioru  were  made  to  *'  carrying  on,** 
"making  way/' and  the  like;  not  without  hints  that  Fcnimore  was 
OS  jealous  ^  Odiello,  and  understood  to  be  a  dead  shot  into  the 
bargain-  This  badinage  was  distasteful  to  Rc^e,  but  he  felt  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  losing  temper,  and  so  kept  calm,  consoling  him- 
self witli  the  recollection  that  neither  he  nor  \m  friends  knew  in  tlie 
least  who  I'cnimorc  was— whether  he  was  alive  or  dead,  gentle, 
qaairelsome,  or  LndiiTerent.  The  real  secret  ol  the  attraction  the 
lady  exercised  over  her  companion  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  going 
home  to  be  married  to  a  cousin,  and  that  having  Inctdcntally  meat 
tloned  this  to  Mrs,  Fentmore,  alie  showed  Mieh  a  ^lympattietie  uiterost 
in  his  story  that  he  w&s  quite  touched.  Aiid  oa  we  all  know  tluit  4 
man  in  Rooe^a  position  li  exceedingly  fond  of  talking  about  it,  tho 
intimattt  converuitioju,  so  much  envi^^  con«i«ted  cliieily  of  elaborate 
answers  to  n-r-'icome  inquiries  afcer  hts  family,  his  prOBpccts,  bis 
fian^U,  and  all  the  delight/ul  detaili  of  a  »ucceisful  p;Lcston.  Thf^fc 
arc  no  sweeter  confidences  than  those  concerning  our  love-dreanu, 
especially  when  they  ore  entrusted  to  apprtictaUve  female  cars-  To 
lessen  tlic  appearance  of  egotistical  absorption.  Rose  natumJly 
«Qdeavourcd».  froni  tL^s  to.tiste,  to  induce  Mi;.  Feaimcrc  to  talk 
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about  henetf,  her  amcccdenu,  the  potibon  of  her  haibomd,  tnd  Hie 
objca  with  vhich  she  iru  making  tbe  present  roynge ;  but  whenever 
voch  tubjecti  turned  up,  she  invahabl^  suned  i  ncvr  one  of  ft  ditfu^ 
cm  diaractcr.  She  would  qieak  frcdy  of  her  tastes,  her  riding,  bfr 
tcmi«,  her  music  ;  but  of  her  htubond,  or  of  where  she  had  come 
froen,  or  of  whither  she  wus  goings  or  of  who  her  people  were — nei.'er 
a  word.  It  was  all  tbe  pion  intenrsUng,  thcrcTore,  when  the  icr- 
miitttion  or  their  irutnttcy  was  eo  near  ai  hand,  that  Khe  shou^ 
CTturdy  of  her  own  motkin,  1u%-c  engaged  lo  disclose,  in  their 
evening  walk,  uliat  aftur»  "Kcre  UKiigin];  her  tu  Eurujie.  Side 
would  be  doubtlcsa  involved,  uid  ibcac  niighi  unravel  themAdrcs  , 
when  confesaioi)  hod  once  set  in.  ^H 

The  ofEitr  nvith  the  Count,  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Fenbnore,  mu^t  t^ 
explained  There  wa»  on  boird  a  Franchfnan,  who  called  bin»df 
lh«  Count  de  SAinie-Koy.  lie  vn»  undcrttooct  \n  hail  From  the 
WifTiaid  dMrici  cA  the  Deccan,  and  to  haiv  f^lowed  the  falling  <i 
a  i^antcr  there.  He  had  not  the  look  of  a  m-vi  of  birth,  but  he  wm 
hamlsocne,  and  in  age,  perhaps,  nearly  fony,  tt  was  not  easy  to 
I^Msa  with  confidences  however,  how  old  he  mi^ht  be,  because  be 
was  closely  shtvefi  except  on  the  upper  lip,  and  hU  ample  aubnm 
hair  betrayed  some  suspvdon  of  the  artiBciaL  A  pleasant  feilor 
enough  tn  conversation,  but  giving  the  impression  of  Imving  asattracd 
an  trrcsbttbte  demeanour  he  was  Gcaicely  fitted  to  sustain.  1\q  had 
attempted  more  thm  once  to  insinuate  him^lf  into  Mrtn.  FVnimore> 
good  graces,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  s^  was  amused  ^  foe  h& 
Englt^  though  fluent,  was  often  incorrect,  uid  kd  to  whunsical 
eipressions;  but  if  at  all  encour;!^  he  became  loo  demonsttatlrt: 
GcnenJly  speaking,  tire  lady  was  quhc  equal  lo  uking  care  of  heoel^ 
but  tills  oAcrnooD  ihe  Count,  toeing  Mrs.  Fcnin»on;  alooe,  KSted  Idtn' 
self  next  lo  her,  and  poured  forth  a  tirodcof  flattering  nondcrue;  which 
he  seemingly  intended  for  a  declaration^  Sbc  goc  up  And  moved  10 
another  pboc ;  but,  feeling  conEldcmbly  nettled,  when  Rose  prcsenily 
came  by  ithi-  mentioned  in  her  irritation  whit  hod  occurftd,  and 
bcggrd  hfTT  Mmd  to  tell  the  Count  that  she  n^as  diftpktued,  And  lh»i 
he  must  not  adiln^u  hi^  again.  71ic  voyage  was  k>  nearly  orer  thtf 
remonstrance  of  the  kind  seemed  scarcely  iiecetsor)' ;  but  it  was  not 
for  Rose  to  say  so^  and  he  could  only  [>rom»e  tlut  he  would  at  once 
protect  }icr  by  Kpeakin^  to  her  too  fcnwanl  admirer.  And  seeing;  hint 
ihonly  afterwards  leaning  o^-er  :Jk;  bulwarlw,  the  civiliajt  went  up  and 
engaged  bim  in  convtrsatuMu  He  gradually  Litroduccd  tbe  tub^ 
of  En^bh  ladies,  and  remarked  that  they  were  ver>'  cardulty  brou^ 
uji,  and  though  he  did  n^t  ihuik  them  open  to  the  charge  be  knev 
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It  «u  held  in  some  quaacrs  that  trhcn  they  ircrc  married  ihcy  were 
coo  pruduh*  Hgwo'L-r  iba(  mi^ht  be,  ihcy  ijU^ou>1^  luij  ilic  rii^it 
io  preiiCfibe  bow  Uiuy  ui:tt;  l^  be  addii^uicd  ;  aiitl  h^  tud  been  a^kcxl 
CO  bring  to  ihc  Collars  notice  thxt  Mn.  rcnimorc  was  oct  pleased 
with  the  nmtincr  in  which  lie;  hod  •tpokc:n  to  htr  that  af^cnioon. 
Perhaps  ihe  Count  had  Wt  his  high  spirit?  nin  away  with  him,  but 
Rose  hoped  he  might  A^ture  the  lady  ihjiE  there  "nvu  no  inCt-ntion  of 
causing  htt-any  annoyaiif^e.  The  rebuke — for  it  was  thai  certainly — 
n-as  administered  with  great  calmness  and  good  temper,  and  SAtnte- 
Foy,  Xhon^  taken  aback,  seemed  dist'josed  to  receive  the  reciarka 
without  angtr ;  smiled  at  wliat  lie  called  the  sanctified  grimaces  of 
British  fetnaUa,  but  dcchrcd  he  had  no  desire  to  give  ofTcncc,  and  it 
vou  unlikely  that  he  should  excliai^ge  another  word,  good  or  bad, 
with  ihc  lady  in  question.  He  went  ofli  hoftcvcr,  rather  abruptly, 
sa>ing,  OA  a  final  observation,  that  Rose  wa^  a  strange  person  to  have 
been  choaen  champion,  wp-ho  had  himself  set  the  whole  ship  talking 
by  hb  ossduoux  atientioru  to  the  coquette  no^v  posing  as  an  indi^na:n 
matron. 

AnkOHg^t  tlic  many  mcii  of  mmy  nations  imvclUng  by  this  Cliina 
moil  there  was  an  cccle»iutic  whom  Ko^c  liad  heard  addrCK^cd  as 
the  AbbJ  Zago.  lie  wu  middle-aged,  and  of  rather  a  remarkablo 
countenance,  with  shjtrp  fciturt^s  and  large  rcaUctv  tyo^.  His  \*tud 
soemed  to  indieatc  misEiijn.-iry  employment,  and  thotigh  he  only  eaonc 
on  board  at  Port  Sa>'ud,  Ro»e  ntx.  him  down  as  a  lAjuribl,  and  sup- 
posed him  to  have  dc!a>vd  in  Egypt  on  n  ^-opgo  home  from  the  East, 

fie  \i'a5  very  ^uict  in  manner,  but  fond  of  Utlkinn,  nnd  thouj^  be 
alviays  spoke  French,  Rose  look  it  into  his  head  he  knew  English^ 
At  tca-timc  in  thi;  early  morning  the  ci%'ilijm  and  tht;  priest  oflcn 
fralcrrlsed,  and  indeed  had  a  friendly  smoke  together.  As  soon  as 
the  Count  nthcr  hastily  left  the  tiulwarks  this  gentleman,  who  had 
apparently  witnes>i:d  the  intcr^ien,  came  up  to  Rose»  o/id  dranuig 
him  aside,  said:— 

"You  will  forgivi:  mc  if  I  am  wrong  for  suspecting  that  yoiir 
cortversauon  with  ilic  Count  Sainie-Foy  just  now  was  not  altogether 
of  an  amicable  natun^  My  profe^^tion  creates  mc  a  peacemaker,  and 
if  yuu  would  like  to  eonfid^j  the  cjtcumatanees  to  tne,  you  may  icly 
on  nky  good  offices  to  prevent  any  mLsundcrAtanding.^ 

Rose  thanked  the  abb^  ivarmly  for  his  kind  intontion::,  and  pro 
mieed  that  if  any  emerj^ency  occurred  in  which  his  aid  might  be  of 
jidvanlage,  he  would  fninkly  tell  him,     Ihit  the  promiser  secretly 
detennined  that  no  circunwtnnce-i  should  beconaidered  grave  enough 
to  warrant  such  a  resort.     With  the  self-possession,  however,  of  a 
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min  of  the  woHJ,  the  abbtf  tx  onct  drojipcO  th£  subject,  ard.  in  ca?^ 
comtmtion  on  Irivuil  matters,  he  entin^l)^  concealed  all  intere&i  ui 
the  rcbtions  between  Ro«c  and  the  Count— tf  indeed,  whkh  was 
noC  ijuite  clcftr,  he  had  erer  really  Mi  iL 
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When  Mrs.  Feninnore  ro«e  to  go  to  ber  cabin,  it  nms  on  the 
undcTStacdijig  that  the  important  v.-DTk  sbotild  come  off  a.t  a  bur 
hour.  That  vilk,  bovci'cr,  n-as  not  to  take  pboc:  For  a^  Rose 
called  to  a  litde  African  boy  to  bring  a  light  for  his  cignTf  he  vas 
suTprifcd  to  obscr^^e  vrith  what  npiij  atjidcs  a  ntorm  ma  advano 
ing,  If«  oi-erfvcanl  tl>e  captain— an  officer  ol  the  navy — giting 
orders  to  make  tlung<s  a:i  wt  ay,  snu; ;  and,  in  answer  to  &  qtacftion, 
one  of  the  quartcnnAACcrn  remarked  t-^ 

"  1  expect  the  mii-lnd  will  soon  be  upon  us-* 

In  an  hour's  time,  the  sj;.  Z^  ^fkinx  was  fiercely  hiittling  wi^ 
the  north'Wefit  wind  which,  dewrendrng  from  mountain  pa:ne«,  n  so 
vrd)  knoccn  in  the  <oulh  of  Fnnee.  The  rolling  of  iSe  recAel 
became  mon:  and  more  marked,  and  as  n^&tless  spirits  moved  aboQl 
with  ^mc  difhculcy,  in  each  quarter  sif^ns  nere  visible  of  prepamtioo 
for  a  wild  time.  Hatches  were  ctose<I  tip,  tarpaufing  u-as  «prtad 
over  the  skyTights.  loose  chairs  were  heaped  up  and  tied  together, 
the  bbourinj;  ei^nes  stiainod,  and  gusts  of  aicam  vcre  puffed  out 
of  the  funnel  There  was  a  sound  of  thumping  wares ;  aAcr  a 
[hump  would  come  a  hissu^  splosh,  and  then  streams  poored  into 
comers  where  they  were  not  n'snted  or  cxpceicd,  and  shouts  of 
surprise  eruuod,  turning  to  loud  lau^lcr.  Ladies  stood  in  the  doors  of 
their  cabins  and  asked  if  it  ^'as  going  t:>  be  worse;  ^>ome  chiMren  were 
afraid,  and  some  amused-  The  doctor  and  the  mail  oAiccrs  gathered 
together,  ticnt  on  playing  rands  and  taking  no  Doticc  of  the  wcAthcr. 
Ro&c  could  not  find  Mrs,  Fenimore ;  she  lud  lought  female  society 
to  talk  ON-CT  the  look  of  allUrs,  A  no»y  and  checrloa  night  followed, 
brewing  up  oil  social  arrai^cment^  thinning  the  attendance  in  the 
aaloon,  and  driving  Udfes  to  »1eeple^  Imnkci ;  indeed,  dire  d»coin* 
foit  beset  c^-en  thoic  who  were  indiflVrent  to  the  motion  of  the  shipu 
And  the  weary  hours  se<:med  to  drag,  b'jt  tcnfardfi  momtng  the 
S^Atxx  made  way  more  cadty,  xnd  when  Herbert  Rote  set  foot  on 
dock,  be  found  that  the  cap:ain  had  struck  up  north  in  the  mght,  and 
brouRhl  his  t^csseJ  within  sight  of  ihciiJc5orH>*rc5.  AndMth^-day 
tdraoced^  Toulon  was  seen  a&r,  and  La  Ciocat  passed ;  and  vhea] 
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chuinet  bad  been  entered  bctvdcxi  an  blftnd  and  the  shore,  and  a 
cape  STTiartly  rounded,  the  bcAuIiful  Ixiy  of  M^Lrseillcs  bur»t  on  the 
view — a  sc&ne  which  owes  much  to  nature,  and  something  sui<;)y  to 
the  fancy  of  ihe  dder  Dumas,  Mrs.  Fenimore,  who  wa*  a  good  lailoTj 
hadilso  beenondeck^but  with  a  raiding  wind  and  the  exdicmeai  of 
the  interesting  coaift,  the  lime  wa*  (^uitcunr>ropttious  for  the  dii^cloturcs 
which  had  been  promised.  There  tras  a  great  deal  of  confusion  on 
board  on  reaching  harbour,  but  as  soon  as  communication  with  the 
quay  was  established,  Rose  was  much  fturpriiied  to  M^-  a  Mouiiah 
young  mar  descend  the  gangway,  and  mo^'e  hurriedly  towards  Kra. 
Fenimore,  taking  her  at  last  in  his  arms  and  kitting  her  with 
aJfection.  Her  civUian  shipmate  was,  however,  though  curious,  by 
no  means  at  his  ease  ;  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  the  Count,  on 
reflections  would  consider  his  honour  touched,  and  that  there  would 
b?  a  disturbance  of  some  kind,  and  he  felt  sure  that  if  Mrs.  Fenimore 
SAW  anything  of  it,  she  wt>u)d  divine  it  had  iimcn  on  her  aecount, 
and  would  be  greatly  agilalcd.  Therefore  he  stoic  elT  quietly  to  a 
firoallcr  hotel  than  the  one  to  which  posscngcrT*  generally  reported, 
and  kept  to  himself.  Th<;  sUrl  for  Paris  waa  to  take  place  by  the 
evening  mail ;  and  sure  enough,  an  hoTit  or  two  before  the  lime  of 
the  train,  a  Fn:nchnian,  p*'''^8  '^^  i^amc  of  Lcroiw,  calltnl  upon 
Rose,  concerning  what  had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  Count. 
TTic  d%-ilian  spoke  intelligible  French,  and  told  this  man  that  on  ihc 
eve  of  dvpAiture  it  was  not  possible  for  him  Co  find  a  friend,  but  if, 
as  he  concluded,  SaintoFoy  was  going  to  Parisi  and  Lercux  (who 
lud  been  a  fellow  passenger)  was  accompanying  him,  every  necessary 
attention  ^ould  be  paiJ  to  the  affair,  if  the  latter  would  call  at  the 
Hotel  dcs  Deux  Mondes.  This  arrangenicni  was  aa;epted  and 
hirther  proceedings  for  the  time  postponed-  But  no  sooner  had  Ihc 
gentleman  lelt  tlian,  curiously  enough,  the  Abb£  Zago  turned  up, 
and  seemed  very  anxious  to  know  the  object  of  M-  Xxroux^s  visit 
and  wlui  had  come  of  the  tnleniev.  Rose,  however,  wo*  not  willing 
to  i&y  more  than  that  the  subject  under  consideration  would  be 
adju^ptcd  in  PariA,  whitbcr  all  concerned  were  going.  But  he  half 
suspected  that  the  cleric  knew  more  about  the  Count  &j^  his  friend 
than  he  caj^'d  to  say,  and  be  credited  the  peacemaker  with  the 
desire  of  preventing  an  Englishman  b^ing  drawn  into  any  unworthy 
adventure- 

And  so  matters  stood.  Rose  studiously  avcoding  Mrs.  Fenimore 
and  her  escort  at  the  railway  station,  and  doing  the  same  both  at 
Lyons  and  when  they  reached  Paris.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
that  a  friend  should  be  found,  and  Ijcauvais  was  naturally  tbfij 
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pcraon  to  occur.  Henri  dc  Beauvfti^  ibougb  m  English  officer, 
EiiglUh  on  ht3  mochcr's  sidct  uus  still  the  son  of  a  French  gcnde- 
m&n,  andifespodilly  m\\K:A  \rf  his  iicrf;*ct  knowledge  of  the  Unguage 
and  u'^es  of  French  sod«ty  to  adviac  in  an  emergency  such  as  had 
occurred,  had  tttll  iint>ibcd  those  notions  of  horiour  and  lis  nndici- 
tion  In  which  our  neight>ouni  fund  almost  alone  In  their  retention 
oT  the  habitudcb  of  the  middle  a^cs.  However,  during  a  Jew 
mmuic?^'  dday  nl  ai  small  atntion,  Ro«c  got  hold  of  the  cavalry  cap- 
tain, axkI  when  he  had  told  hi»  story  and  asked  for  aasbtance  w«^ 
of  counc,  bound  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  his  fncnd-  Beaavois 
settled  to  put  up  at  the  H6tcl  dec  Deux  HondcE,  to  that  if  M. 
Lcroux  cal1<;d  he  might  be  on  the  spot  to  attend  to  hint 

Hp  d\)l/  came^  and  wa*  referred  at  once  hy  Ro*e  to  thr  raptain- 
It  turned  fMit  that  Sainic^Foy  had  exejted  himself  into  the  penuasion 
that  he  had  been  Lnsulied  by  being  asked  not  to  molest  Mis.  Feni- 
more:  chat  k  W2.%  a  rix-^i  impertinence  osi  the  cirilian's  part  to  hate 
interfered  at  ai],  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  give  a  writtea 
apology  for  having  thought  of  d<ung  &a  Kose  wus  quite  dct<.-nn>ncd ; 
he  told  BeAuvus  thai  haviiig  been  re<^ueated  by  3  lady  to  protect  h^, 
he  vxnild  make  no  sort  ot  apology,  written  or  unwrtttm  ;  that  this 
resolution  was  his  uhimaliim,  and  he  vitt^  prepared  to  take  all  the 
consequences  of  hU  attiludi.'.  The  cavalry  captain  had  therefore  to 
cany  this  answer  bade  to  where  Sainle-Foyand  Lcroax  were  staying; 
he  had  accompanied  Lcroux  honie  in  the  Arse  instance,  to  Icani  more 
precisely,  by  reference  to  the  Count  hLmse]f>  what  ihe  alleged  grievance 
WAV.  All  tJiu  luid  liap|X'tictl  un  the  evening  of  Urc  day  un  which  the 
pasTien^crb  bad  anived  fruni  MarMUka;  and  Rose  waa  anaiously 
awuting  BcAuvaiA'a  return  when  a  Mr,  Fan«hiw  waa  announced 
This  pro\-cd  to  be  the  stout  young  man  who  had  met  Mrs,  Fcnimorc 
at  Ihe  quay.  Ho  was  a  very  talkaiivo  chancier,  easily  moved  to 
kughtcr,  jabbenng  a  profut Ion  of  outrageous  French,  vague  arkd  mia- 
apprchensive,  taking  life  a*i  comedy  of  quite  a  tight  nature,  and 
content  to  *'flniii  uneonrfnied  down  the  tctream  of  pheiio merit" 
He  was  under  the  impression  ihat  Rofic  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  stor>'  of  tlie  lady,  and  much  confusion  misht  have  endued ;  bat 
it  was  so  desirable  lliat  iliis  visitor  should  go  away  before  the  captain 
cunie  back  that  the  mi*itake  vas  left  unrectificd.  Mr.  Fansliaw  said 
he  was  under  great  obligations  to  the  ctviiian  for  his  kindness  to  an 
unprotceicd  female  travelling  alone,  and  he  hoped  he  would  come 
to  their  hotel,  as  Emily  was  herself  desirous  of  tJiankiiig  him.  Then 
he  ran  on  as  if  he  was  aJdj^ian^  a  penon  quite  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  her  advcnttircs. 
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"  It  was  a  bold  thing  of  Emily  to  do»  but  I  think  slic  was  quite 
rigltt  to  leave  hini^  *X\jt\\  you  P  There  xa  bclla^  iuur  nUkli  cAiiii^t  Ix: 
stood  Vciy  few  kiJuw  uiiyilihtg  about  ihc  iiuUcr,  ,iinl  ii  will  be 
aoon  forgotten.  SincUir  it  coining  to-mnrrow,  and  as  the  cncapodc 
wu  for  Ki5  soke  be  must  help  to  make  chixigs  smooth.  The  old 
nine-iiAyi'  wond«r  u  reduced  to^  say,  two.  It  is  not  ftn  s^,  you 
krow,  for  fvtrJng  much  nbnur  anything.  Now  you  vill  come  to  ut 
(he  firitt  thins  tomorrow,  won't  you  ? "  He  gave  ihe  name  and  the 
stTctrt  of  the  hotel  "It  15  n  smaU  plao:.''  he  added,  "but  quite 
Frencli ;  very  good  cookery ;  and  I  have  Koi  a  nice  room  far  Emily. 
1  told  the  landlord  the  lady  w-aa  very  particular,  I  have  the  lingo, 
I  ui<i ;  *  Voili,  mon  ami,  madamc  est  ires  particulifirc/  " 

Rose  replied  nX  onoe  be  irould  do  liimiteLr  the  plea&ure  of  calling 
after  brcakfasU  The  wotds  stuck  a  little  in  hii  throat,  but  he  n> 
membercd  on  rcHection  that  every  engagenient  i»  made  subject  to 
the  pro^'iso  that  the  person  engaging  is  alive  at  the  stipulated  time. 
The  )^ung  [iu;i  [hen  took  It^ve,  bur,  tti  Rose'i  chagrin,  returned  from 
the  head  of  the  stairs  for  a  few  auiobiograpbigal  details. 

"I  am  a  barrisict,  you  know,  Ob,  yes  !  of  ihc  Middle  Temple. 
Ko  bricfa  yet.  I  don't  think  they  ore  wanted  at  fiml.  1  have  no 
especial  fancy,  moteovcr,  for  juries.  !  look  more  to  the  CovcmmCBt. 
The  Tories  are  in,  and  my  father  always  %oKa  for  ihcm.  This  gives 
me  a  kind  of  cbim.  And  I  believe  if  the  chairm^LnKhip  of  anything 
WHS  ^oing — Inland  Re^'emie,  or  wbal  not — I  should  have  a  fair 
chance  ;  I  mean,  of  course,  in  due  season.  One  of  the  swells  would 
say.  'There's  Augustus  Fmsliaw,  he  can't  be  overlooked-  He  ii 
juU  the  man/  The  Bar,  my  dear  sir,  is  a  status.  There  you  arc — 
Fanshaw,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  It  docs  not  seem  odd  that  a 
barrister  should  get  things.  And  when  you  have  once  got  a  thing 
you  can  Anaji  yciur  fingers  at  the  frowsy  press,  llah  I  the  press  wants 
■nabbing  iiimyopinion.  Good-nighL*'  And thebamAterdisappeared, 
but  positively  to  return  once  more.  "I  say,  Mister — I  foigct  your 
name— but  1  gave  you  our  address,  didn't  I  ?  " 

"Vc*,  you  did,  thanlc  you— Hold  Lamartinc." 

'•  All  right  J  good  cookery.  Nice  room  for  Emily.  Once  more^ 
good -night." 

And  the  fribble  really  went  this  tinae. 
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III. 

\V*hen  (Captain  Beauvais  came^  it  wfts,  as  may  l*e  suppn*<<d,  to 
announce  that  a  duel  must  take  place,    l^^roux,  on  the  (fount's  pan. 
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vrgod  tlttt  promptitiKle  and  secrecy  were  nccesory.  u  intenii|^^^| 
Emfthl  be  attempted  if  the  aflkir  got  vind.  Tbc  captain  H^^| 
aimragcd  for  a  canuge,  and  they  vera  to  join  tbc  cdicr  two  and  tbe^| 
nsgeoQ  in  the  suburb  of  Cotirbevoie^  and  ibe  t-chicks  would  tTa%t)^| 
togctbcf  to  SC  Gcnnains^  the  laihraj  being  purposely  airoided.  ^^ 

If  Rose  retired  lo  rest  but  not  to  slecf^  it  was  not  any  lock  of 
spirit  that  cmscd  his  wakcFuloess.  But  when  die  he^t  of  £cff*^d 
issertion  had  a  liule  subsided,  the  extreme  folly  of  thcsicuAiton  wus^^ 
oppressively  obvious.  Nothing  eould  be  further  from  hu  wish  thsn 
to  take  the  life  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  htm  rain  aikd  m^ar.  indeed, 
tjut  of  no  serious  importance.  And  then  if  fbrtune  shouJd  cast 
another  die,  what  end  more  futik  iluD  to  fall  l>y  the  liarid  of  a 
atrai^^cT  who  vaa  ckarly  in  the  wron^  and  only  desirous  of  coDCcaV 
ing  ditfcomfiiu/c  by  bravado?  ficaDvai%  tniskd  by  thju  phantom  of 
bonoitr  familuu'  to  him  in  hifi  early  life,  had  ivcvcr  taken  the  high 
hand,  or  atiewiptod  to  shove  the  Count':&  friend  how  prepotterous  his 
demands  wer^^  or  queslioned — which  be  might  ra^ly  have  don^— 
ihrr  Count^K  right  lu  an  apparr^nt  advrnttircr  to  what  is  called  the 
sfttis&ction  of  a  gentleman. 

Foot  Rose  was  in  th;it  pitiful  condition  awaiting  a  man  who  is 
doing  what  his  reason  tells  him  has  no  grounds  whatever  for  ss 
jcsttAcation.    However,  the  hour  of  action  was  not  long  delayed. 

It  was  a  lovely  night  ot  May,  and  when  tbe  town  of  Sc  GennaiRS 
W15  reached,  a  route  u^as  at  onoe  taken  into  the  forest,  the  carriages 
lefL  at  a  certain  point,  and  an  open  glaJc  amved  at  on  foot.  Nothing 
could  be  more  delicate  than  ^e  innocent  momiag  as  H  broke  >o 
this  sylvan  solitude.  All  else  seemed  an  unhealthy  dream.  Tbe 
wt^apons  were  produced,  which  Ueauvais  had  chosen  to  1>c  pi^tols^  as 
his  friend  had  not  iTccn  accustomed  to  tbc  sword-  'I'bc  ground  was 
irea-Mired  and  the  men  placed.  But  suddenly  then*  was  a  Clashing 
of  the  ur^derwood  in  the  akirt  of  the  opening,  and  a  body  of  police 
lu^hcd  forward*  headed  by  the  Abbtf  2^<^  "ho^  drc«cd  in  the 
unirorm  of  the  cot{):i,  tnadi;  for  tbc  Count  and  arrested  him  oA^-baad. 
SainteFoyoncG  secured,  all  cagcmc»  on  tho  part  of  the  officiab 
seemed  to  cease-  Lcroux  and  tbc  doctor  tisd  nm  away,  but  were 
not  pursued.  Tbe  at>KS  whom  Ko^c  h:vd  at  once  tL-eognucd, 
though  divested  of  bis  beard  and  of  all  clerical  cquipmiuits,  came  up 
civilly  <^(itjgTij  spoaking  tolerable  English,  and  urging  imnx^dute 
departure. 

"We  shall  not  trouble  about  the  duel,"  he  said  ;  "wchave  got 
our  man-  He  is  Victor  Josse,  who  fled  long  ago  from  prosecution 
for  a  plot  against  the  Einperor  Napoleon  III.    He  haa  beeo  acoi»     i 
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lidntfe  time  in  India,  conducting  by  correspondence  an  anarchist 
lOCte^'  He  WAS  well  supplied  vith  mone}-,  and  assumed  the  airs 
of  ft  man  of  rank  and  pleasure  to  divert  suspidon.  But  we  have 
watched  hira  throughout,  and  have  now  evidence  which  will  condemn 
him.  I  heard  of  his  leaving  the  Wynaad,  and  went  to  ^^'{^i  to 
meet  liini,     1  am  ih^:  Corsican  Dalbl  j  you  may  have  hcaid  of  mc  " 

They  both  of  them  wid  that  his  ramc  was  fnniiliarto  them. 

"Then  good-monring,  gentlemen ;  fly  off  to  your  c^iccUcnt 
AJbion ;  wo  have  no  wish  to  detain  yoti," 

\Vhcn  the  civilmn  was  v.-alking  after  brwitfasc  towards  Mrs. 
Fetiimore*  hotel,  indfeh  hinwclf  alo^ej  he  dared  to  think  for  the 
first  time  after  many  anxious  \\(mT%  of  his  family,  of  the  ^rl  he  vnti 
to  marT>\  and  of  his  happy  rotintty  home.  And  then  Pafihed  acrosi 
him  all  he  had  gathcTcd  from  Mr  Fanshaw's  ramblings  about  his 
ship  companion,  FT e  smcen^ly  hoped  that  vfhat  he  held  a  delightful 
acquaintance  ^'05  not  about  to  prove  an  tJluMon.  But  what  could 
be  tiie  lady's  adventures?  Whom  had  she  left?  VCho  wa*  Sinclair? 
What  did  it  all  mean  ?  The  hotel  once  reached,  Mrs.  rcmmore  was 
found  seated  in  an  apartment  not  with  one  mar  but  ^ih  tivo,  Mr, 
Tanshan-  and  another,  a  fine  athletic  young  fellow  whose  dress  be- 
tokened a  <;lerg)'niin,  but  of  the  muscular  persuasion.  The  lady 
retained  hex  pleasant,  open  manner,  her  ^orznt  self-confidence ;  and 
Rose  fck  enabled  to  beUcve  that  CTCryiblng  about  her  eoald  t>e 
sati^aclonly  explained, 

"Vt>u  know  my  brother/'  nhe  said,  pointing  to  Fanshaw,  "and 
this  is  Mr,  Sinclair. ** 

Almost  the  first  thing  she  then  asl^ed  was,  "How  about  the 
Count  ?  He  has  t\o\  gix'cn  trouble  ?  I  have  been  in  great  anxiety 
about  him— or  rather  about  yoir." 

Rose  thought  the  tale  would  be  sure  to  oojcc  out  somehow 
aooner  or  later,  and  that  he  had  better  be  brusque  ard  dramatic  and 
^t  it  over. 

"  The  Count,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  in  gaoL  He  was  to  have  shot 
mc  this  morning  In  t1\e  forest  of  St.  Ocnnains,  but  he  had  not 
leisure  or  opportunity.  He  was  obliged  to  depart  with  his  mts^on 
imfuirillcd.  He  is  an  anarchist,  and  has  heen  in  prison  IjeforCr  so 
that  the  place  has  not  for  him  even  the  charm  of  novelty  "  And 
Rose,  as  briery  as  he  could,  rcbtcd  exactly  what  had  occurred  from 
first  to  last. 

Mrs.  Fenimore  was  overcome  with  emotion;  she  took  Role's 
hand,  and  wd:s  profuse  in  hei  aeknowledgmenhk — Lhougl:  blamtng 
herself  with  bitterness  foi  having  thoughtlessly  imposed  upon  him  A 
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task  IcadiQi:  to  such  sorry  tnddcotL    She  tucd  one  expression  whldH 
brovjcht  the  blood  to  Hcibcn  Rose's  dteeb.     *'  F^icy  ! "  ^he  <:ned,' 
"  after  all  >-our  kin<lAc&s  to  tne,  my  only  return  being  to  Uing  upou 
you  such  Irightful  Itumiliattoo.^  ^ 

HumilUtion  I  It  was  on  ugly  vcrd,  but  not  misapplied.  Tbff 
nil  aspect  ofthc  affair  stood  before  the  cWilUn  in  lU  true  light:  a 
erime,  if  it  had  been  earned  out ;  a  farce,  since  it  was  intcniipred. 
The  ekmcDt  of  ridicule  was  prc-^minciic ;  no  gunpowder  even  dis- 
ch^ed,  not  the  hair  of  a  head  injured ;  the  knighUy  foe  a  ooti^'XC, 
the  isVhj  cx  ma^^na—^  constable  If  an}thiDg  vrill  kill  the 
Ixirbaruin  ciutom  it  is  ridicule.  What  Luuis,  the  King'5un,  could 
not  aboli^  it  Is  not  probil^t:  a  modern  Prcudent  will  iuieri'dt:  wi:h, 
Dut  ridicule  Js  falat  Eo  o  Pariaan*  The  startling  phca5a^it  in  xlhc 
woodlands  near  Canterbury  ended  our  loat  English  duel  in  general 
butter-  And  &inglo  combat  may  be  extuxguUbcd  one  diiy  in  France 
by  sn  epigram  or  a.  caricature. 

K(Kc  had  to  inllmole  presenlly  thai  he  proposed  foUowing 
the  advice  itf  M.  Balbi,  to  leave  Pari*;  nnri,  indeed,  thai  ho  snd 
Beau^-ais  lud  arranged  to  Mart  by  the  day  mail  nctt  mcmtng. 
Hb  own  people  were  at  Do\'er,  and  he  hod  telegraphed  hb 
inta>tions  to  ihcm. 

"Then  we  vill  all  trawl  toSTCthcr."  cried  Mrs-  Fcnio»rc 
long  for  England,  and  we^"  she  added  in  an  undertone  to  Sine 
"can  renew  our  acquaintance  widi  the  City  of  Light  on  another' 
tour." 

"  Ii  is  pleasant  Co  me  to  Ecay,  it  is  pleasant  to  mc  to  jog,"  sud 
Fanshan-.  "Merely  a  matter  for  the  stage  carpe:itcrs.  This  is 
rather  a  grimy  scene.  Ah  !  of  course — Londoru  CJiangc  it.  Why, 
the  c^tihedral  is  Notre  Dame  I  We  arc  tn  Paris.  Somcooc  sayi; 
*]  have  seen  tim  distinguished-looking  man  before*  Have  you? 
He  is  Fansliaw  of  ihc  Middle  Temple.  The  GoTcmmcnt  have  got 
tlicif  eye  on  him.  Pcrluij>s  Trinidid  ;  or,  better  atill,  Madras,  But 
I  must  icll  the  landloid  v^c  are  gojjig." 

Sinclair  declared  that  he  too  would  put  h\s  thir^  together,  and 
he  lihould    then   bn    free  for  aiWnoon  walking.     Kosc  and  Mr 
J'enimore  were  left  by  Lhemselve». 

"f  am  going  to  be  married  to  Mr  Sinclair/' she  commerced, 
quite  simply.  ''He  has  got  a  living  which  removes  the  financb 
difficulty." 

1'he  other,  quite  taken  aback,  stammered  out,  *'  But  hoiiv  at 
lA'iMcr  or  Capuin  Fcnimore  ?  " 

*'  He  ifi  a  myth,  dear  friend,"  replied  the  lady  laughing.    *'  Jly 
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ruiuc  IS  Emily  FanAhan'.  My  faiEicri  Colood  J-'onsh-iw,  conunaDdfi 
jLl  Pftti)^  Wc  hAvc  had  &  quarrel.  FsLulb,  I  dare  sji)',  on  both 
sidc&  1  wcni  out  to  him,  engaged  to  a  cumic,  ,ind  doicd  not  icU 
him.  My  father  bsiatcd,  after  a  tim«,  lluit  I  ought  to  VdAJty  a 
certain  major,  a  good  fellow  enough  in  bts  way,  but  not  m  my  way  ; 
SGiTccly  a  coTUcmporary  for  one  thing,  and*  moreover,  too  lat*?  1 
'  Harthis  vra*t  wtlling.'  but  I  was  not,  you  sec.  Hij^h  words  ensued. 
I  said  I  would  go  home  and  live  wiih  my  aunt,  who  woukl  be 
dclighk-d  to  liiive  mc  ;  and  ilie  colonel  remarked  that  I  mv^\  go  to 
disagreeable  places  for  what  he  cared — Jericho  vill  serve  as  i  ftjinipk. 
Thcte  colonels,  as  perhaps  you  know^  ar<:  a  little  peremptory.  I 
started  oltby  myself  in  a  huff,  a  kind  old  lady,  mother  of  a  planter 
in  the  station,  hnvHrg  l«il  mc  monc)" ;  and  on  the  way  to  Calcutta  it 
occurred  to  [iie  thai  I  should  travel  wiih  less  eml>arms*mcni  and 
more  comfort  as  a  married  woman.  I  wai*  rtading  'The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans*  in  ihc  train,  aiid  I  dt^termined  to  rob  its  author — 
Cooper — of  his  Fen i more.  The 'F' was  convcnicni  fcr  mc\  Not 
a  soul  kjicw  me  in  the  metropolis,  and  I  chose  the  French  stcauncr 
to  avoid  English  people,  a  desire  which  I  am  gkd  to  add  was  not 
fulfilled^     Vou  have  heard  ray  story." 

Rose  s;t!d,  in  all  ^cerity,  that  he  hoped  he  had  gained  a  friend 
for  life,  and  the  two  sh5ok  hands  with  the  greatest  amicy. 

''  I  otjght  to  icil  you,"  she  remarked  after  a  piuse,  "  that  I  have 
strictly  diarged  my  two  men  to  prc§er\^  enlire  silence  about  the 
duel  or  no  duet,  Augustus  is  the  more  dif^cult  to  muzzle,  but  &tilt 
he  n  quite  satisfied  to  talk  about  himscU^ 

A  party  of  five  started  together  from  \^-^m  At  the  same  hour,  and 
kept  together  on  the  steamer  when  Calais  was  readieJ-  licrbcrt 
Rose  was  somewhat  silent  and  subdued.  He  was  ashamed,  in  truth, 
of  his  cscajmde,  Sotne  people,  however,  would  lind  no  fault  with 
humility  in  a  rising  young  man  from  India. 

The  loved  white  cliffs  soon  ap^Teared,  and  then  the  Castle  on  the 
heights.  At  kut  the  Admiially  pier  was  so  close  tlnit  the  peirvons 
wuting  on  it  could  be  clearly  distinguished. 

"  1  am  sure/'  said  Emily  Fanshaw  to  Rotte,  "  that  upright  iigure 
is  the  old  squirv?" 

"  It  is," 

"  Then  she  next  him  murt  be  your  cousin  Isabel?" 

"  Vou  aie  right." 

"  What  a  handsome  girl  !* 

J,   W.  SH£RI7L 
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THE   APPOINTMENTS  OF   MANO 
HOUSES  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


DURING  the  greater  put  of  tbo  last  and  the  first  half  of  the^ 
now  expiring  century,  "laae"  wa*  regarded  u  thetestoTi 
|gi;nikrmTi,  To  be  a  connoisseur,  to  possess  a  fine  diagnosis  of  ait, 
I  coiisutulcd  a  social  cachet^  and  it  is  to  thu  vc  ovc  the  numerous 
picture  galldics  scattered  up  and  dovm  the  shires,  and  caialogusd 
some  forty  years  h%o  by  Waagcn.  Taitc  nevertheless  in  pictUKtf 
and  sculpture  proved  compatible  with  a  ctafs  i'hilistinum  in  archi- 
tecture anU  its  accessories,  tn  music,  and  in  letters  An  age  wbkh 
could  lolcraicSmirkc  and  Smut — not  Henry;  which  cold^houJdcn^ 
immortal  Chopin,  bccaujie  "one  can't  cumverscwliilc  be  15  p^yitig;" 
wtuch  adkncO  Wyaic,  iTic  dotiucli^c,  and  Btoie ;  which  icjoaccd  xtx 
aiahogauyr  and  deemed  ihc  genu  of  Jacot>ean  arvfumiture  only  fa 
for  cottage:^  might  be  "  tA^icy/*  but  lacked  tiue  t)»thctici:un.  Hcikg 
the  blind  lutr^d  of  ilie  pr:«  Riphoelit^;  schools  Hence  Lord  Palmn* 
slon^  dcnundation  of  Sir  Cilbi^t  Seott'n  criginol  design  foe  the 
Forry^n  Office  »k  "absurd,'*  it  being  implcie  with  the  spirit  of  the 
iTta^iEiccnt  n^aslcrs,  vhcse  "Stones  of  Venice."  though  dead  of 
neglect,  ycl  »!])cak.  Wjthin  the  memory  cf  nian  England  a^as  steeped 
in  stucco  and  vitiated  ty  artistic  vulgarity.  Professing  herself  to  be 
wise  she  became  a  fool,  until  her  overgrown  chica  u-erc  a  Uughing- 
stock,  uatii  the  ignorant  builder  usurped  the  ptaee  of  the  architect 

Ii  has  taken  fifiy  years  to  cflcct  a  change.  The  genius  of  Sir 
Walter  Scoit  paved  tlie  way.  In  idealising  such  ruins  as  Melrose,  he 
incidentally  oiuscd  men  to  pause  and  ask  whence  the  eternal  glory 
of  those  broken  mosses  of  tracery?  Rlckman,  Uie  Quaker,  foUowed* 
distinguishing  with  infiEiite  pains  the  real  from  the  sham,  the  tiuti 
from  ihc  blaonu  But  the  founder  of  the  great  rcvIvaJ  of  l>eauty  was 
poor  Pu^'in,  a  man  of  Ideas  and  ideals,  scarcely  able  to  Mlcm  his 
own  li^hE  iLj  whcic  il  led.  Nc^~e^tht;1I:^s,  he  sLiftJed  smug  propriety 
with  \\\5  splendid  "  Conlrastaj"  and  carried  cotivieiion  to  open  minda. 
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'flic  builders  and  the  architectural  jitofcsAlon,  who^c  origlnjil  dedjjxu 
accm  to  hare  been  suggested  hy  a  child'a  '*  Ijox  of  brick*/"  blocked 
ihe  way-  Then  Ruskin  spoke  ;  And  Oxford,  which  ha;;  always  led 
tho  van  of  English  thought,  woke  up.  Oxford,  howi^vtr,  voi^  more 
concerned  about  cathednih  and  churches  dian  about  homi^ — JTidtred, 
some  of  her  e^sa^'s  in  domestic  Gothic  u-crc  crudities  of  the:  first 
water.  So  fnr  ^  nonacademlc  England  is  coocertiL^tl.  it  was  a 
I^ndon  capitalist  who  set  the  ball  rolling.  Mr.  Jonathan  Can  had 
imbibed  aesthetic  ideas,  and  in  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  he  discovered  a 
true  and  strong  artist,  who  bot!i  shared  and  could  cmlKidy  thcni. 
Result ~ Bedford  Park.  Koi  perhaps  more  than  an  object  Ic&son  or 
si:ggestion»  yet  c^nough  to  demonntrate  what  might  tx--  Jtwasa 
misnomer  to  call  it  a  township  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  it  being 
partly  Tudor,  partly  Ehj3bcih:in  in  outline.  Hitl  llio  picturcM|ue 
grouptngr  llic  earnest  truthfulness,  the  poetry  of  conception,  left  little 
to  be  desir<:d.  London  suddenly  fell  a  sen^e  of  ofipre^on  ut  the 
puziderous  and  iIlc  grandio&c  of  the  Mahogany  period.  It  was  fourkd 
that  houses  constructed  on  the  lines  of  ail  would  let  at  onoc  The 
trade  reipond^d  lo  the  demand.  Already  the  sombre  London  of 
rtoeco  K  btin^  trajiiformed  Blooms  bury— the  dart  and  drtaty — 
promises  to  br^onae  a  realm  of  sweetoo^  and  lij^ht.  Kensin^^ton, 
irhich  but  for  its  broad  thoroughfare^;  would  have  bwrn  equally 
melancholy,  b  shedding  its  coat,  and  we  behold  i^atches  of  colour, 
onllincs  irregular  yet  graceful  Our  Rues  Rivoli  with  their  gliastly 
tnonotony  are  being  broken  up.  PcsilivcV  t!:e  next  century  may 
yet  behold  such  a  transfbrmatior  as  shall  constitute  black  old  London 
bright,  and  sad  old  London  hap|)y.  Wt:  arc  influenced  enormoualy 
by  our  suTTOUudings,  Tliat,  howe^-er.  Is  only  half  thu  work — you  may 
build  a  house  as  sublime  as  Ashby  Cattle,  or  as  medi.'cval  as  Burford, 
or  Ludlow,  or  Tcwkesl^ury ;  but  that  is  only  the  shell  What  about 
the  kernel  ? 

Well,  when  Bedford  Park  was  opened  1  visited  the  demesne  of  a 
lilcrary  fuiiilly.  I  bcbdd  their  rciidcjiee.  \\\  outUjic  jwrfecl,  a  home 
of  beauty  iind  of  comfort.  But  the  furniture?  £imp1y  and  unequi- 
vocally a  hideous  incongruity.  There  were  the  Llixabcthan  chambers } 
there  ihc  wiridows  wiih  their  tonality  of  DuIl-1i  {;lass;  ther«  Che 
chimney  corner  and  mantelpiece,  such  as  recalled  lodgings  in  Holy- 
well Street,  Oxford,  long  years  ago.  All  wai  art,  c^eq>t  the  appoint- 
ment^ whereof  it  can  only  be  predicated  that  tJicy  represented  iIm* 
basest  UiSte  of  a  base  age — upholsicR'rs'  dcs^ns.  Not  a  glimpsie  of 
old  oak.  or  a  Jacobean  chest,  or  even  a  Cluppendifle  cluir.  Tho 
iince  was  Jacob's  voiccj  the  hamds  were  the  hands  of  E^iiaii.     It  set 
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one's  teeih  on  edge.  Finery  ?  Vcs,  of  conrs^  Uiere  was  finer)',  ana 
\i  one*a  aesthetic  soul  could  find  sustenance  in  6ncry,  a  EicUjr 
Eurfcil  thereof.  Mr,  Jonaihan  Cur  lad  only  pcrfoniK'i]  Mf  h^ 
work.  He  ^ould  have  docc  more  Uian  build ;  he  shoulid  bare 
fomiahcd  for  Ins  tenants,  i^pestry,  OMdieva)  or  Kcmij«anct  bvui 
and  iron  wori^  ihofic  curious  cabuiels  of  vhich  W'iibye  aiang  iot  the 
delcctttion  of  ihc  rii^n  queen,  hingingi^  not  in  &tufr,  but  in  sJUe,  cr 
paicliwork,  lo  exclude  drau^it^  but  why  eatalogui;?  U'hat  is  need- 
ful ctcn  now  \h  to  contprehcnd  how  gur  forcfathcis  adomcd  tlicd 
beiutifid  homes.  That,  I  grant,  i:i  a  big  mbjccL  It  requires 
ihrcshir^  out  and  research,  ju^t  04  it  is  folTy  for  Architects  10  erect 
baig^frboojds  without  find  taking  uiodeb  of  every  ancient  s^pocicncn  ta 
Engtand'-a  duty  hitherto  neglected.  For  my  o^vn  pan,  I  can  only 
throw  Jt  dtm  indclighl  nn  an  intarotin^t  |irob!i-ni,  in  oflr*nng  a  few 
data  culled  from  the  records  oT  my  own  peopb. 

Lord  MacaulAy*«  embittered  auack  on  the  gentlesncn  of  EngUnd 
has  long  since  been  discounted  An  endeavour  to  demonKCiate  the 
barbarity  of  a  period  pre-eminent  for  euphuism^  damaged  the 
author's  reputation^  but  failed  to  distort  liiatory.  I'c  uy  Uuu  in 
rcspcet  of  luxur)'  and  elegance  the  squint  of  the  Stuart  and 
Hanoverian  period  rivalled  iho^  of  to-day  would  be  to  render 
injustice  to  both.  Neverthdcss,  if  wc  climinau;  from  the  calculation 
works  of  an  and  vertu^  it  may  be  safety  afhrmed  thai  the  anbent 
furniture  and  a;>pointDnents,  if  thc>*  ooutd  be  collectiMl,  would  rejve- 
scnl  a  higher  money  value,  though  of  le^  extent,  than  those  of  the 
Viciorian  uge.  E^-en  on  the  luwc:)l  gtuuud  the  civilLintion  of  the 
seventeenth  will  »tand  a  contrast  <HiL]i  thai  of  the  niiietccnili  eeittuty. 

1  have  before  mc  the  following  int'cntorio  whereon  to  form  an 
opinion;— (i)  That  of  Ip^en  Hunieroombe  Manor,  OxxAk,  iftpcy 
Edward  Rt^Ade^  (3)  that  of  Brocket  Hall,  Heru,  1701^  Sir  Jama 
Rcade,  B:ut, ;  (3)  that  of  Dunvtew  Manor  Oxoiv  1704,  Sir  Jaotet 
Rcrtde,  Barr  Of  the  above,  the  invt^ntory  of  Ip^dcn^  wiih  oflhCT*  0* 
about  ihc  same  prriodj  is  (akrn  from  muniments  in  \hc  possco^ 
of  Herbeft  Vincent  Reade,  E.<ifi.,  of  Ipsden  ;  those  of  Brocket  and 
Dunstew  from  the  Kinlin^on  archives  in  ihc  possession  of  Sir 
George  Egerton  Doshwood,  B.irL,  who  represents  Sir  James  R<ade 
in  the  female  line. 

These  inventories  present  points  of  Mniilarrty.  The  Manor 
House ofBrocket, situate  in  apark  of  600  acres, and  4dj<»iiing the 
greater  demesne  of  Hatficlc!,  was  as  large  as  the  ^fanc^  lloojscs  of 
Ipsden  and  Dunslew  put  together  It  was  erected  just  bclorr, 
whereas  the  other  l^o  dated  from,  the  "I'utlor  period,    llie  rooco^ 
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iKcreforc,  <1jd  nt^t  poi^wM  Ui4  clcvAtion  and  :uc»  of  PflUiLdiiLn  m^in- 
siori*.  The)"  tocclk-d  in  quality  rather  than  in  space,  in  iho 
j>ictur«tque  and  not  in  tbo  gmndioau-.  Nt>  doubt  ihry  wrrp  v<^ry 
Agax  old  hornet  dignified  and  stately,  yet  devoid  of  prctciitiousness. 
I'^rE  of  Dt]n3iew  Manor  rcniaiiia  as  a  tamibousc.  Old  Brocket  Hall 
&nd  the  old  Manor  House  of  Jpsdcrn  HuntcrccmU;  liave dlaappeued 
—to  the  los»  of  ihdr  respective  shires* 

The  entrance  hall  in  ench  instance;  n-as  fully  furnished.  At 
Jtrockct  were  three  brge,  and  otie  pair  o\  playing,  tables,  with  an 
elbow-chair,  one  sqiiabb  and  cushion^  andirons,  &c. ;  at  Ipsdcn,  two 
Jcather  chairs,  one  krgt^  Eable^which  happily  iurvivei,  aiid  h  of 
medireval,  probably  monastic,  design— one  sideboard  tnble,  old 
cupboan^s,  forms  doggs,  and  brass  knolis;  at  Dunstcw,  two  tables, 
tha-c  ftjrins,  and  three  ?itooU, 

Tlie  chief  room  appears  to  have  been  »tylcd  the^rcjit  parlour. 
Trom  the  chamctcr  of  \vs  appomtnicnU  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
roeeption-rocm,  being  the  oquii'alcnl  of  our  modern  draiving-rcom, 
though  not  so  named.  That  at  Brocket  hoasTcd  t^'elvc  turkf^ywork 
chaires^  one  caine  couch  with  cushion  ajid  boLnterFt,  oiit'  gJ^iU  leather 
screen,  one  ubie,  one  pair  of  brats  tongs  and  fireshmcIL  two  pairt 
of  doggs,  one  iron  back,  one  pair  of  bellowcs^  and  bmsh.  At  Ipsden 
Manor  u-c  find  in  the  great  parlour,  which  probably  wai  a  much 
Ui^cr  room  than  that  at  Srockct,  four  dow&cn  Turkcy-workt  chair% 
;i  Turkey-woikt  carpet,  one  large  round  table,  two  Spanish  tables,  a 
Urge  pair  of  brasse  andirons,  one  ffirc  shoveU  and  tongs  of  bras^  a 
pair  of  beUowes  with  brasse  noses,  one  looking-glassc,  one  pair  of 
tables,  two  quishions,  a  Lynedd  carpet,  four  picture*.  U.  portraits^ 
two  item);  undecipherable,  one  mnpp.  A  room  to  require  four 
dozen  chairs  must  liave  been  of  exien-sive  proportions-  i)r>  Plot,  in 
iii*  "Natural  History,"  gives  a  description  of  a  table  of  ash,  the  grain 
uhcnjof  leM^mbled  a  fish,  l>clcMig[iig  lo  the  Worshipful  Edward 
RcAdc,  of  Ipsdc[i,  and  this  was  probabl)  the  *'  one  laigc  round  ubie 
cf  yc  great  pailour," 

The  great  parlour  at  Duiistew  wn*  fumUhed  on  a  more  moderate 
>calr,  \ij.  two  tables  ten  ehaires,  one  clbwv^:hairc,  two  stoolc*,  one 
leather  carpet,  one  pair  of  andiiY^ns,  one  lite»Iio^'elJ  and  ton^K,  one 
fork,  three  cushions. 

Neither  Ipsdcii  nor  Dunstcw  possessed  a  withdrawing  room. 
Thai  at  Brocket  Hall  was  furnished  in  mca^^re  fashion  tt-iih  ten  cain»- 
chaires,  one  ublc,  two  pairs  of  doggs,  fite  shovel,  tongs,  and  one  iron 
back — a  sort  of  wailing  room. 

At  Brocket  the  littk  parlour  ooniaincd  ten  black  cbair^  prcsutnably 
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oT  old  oalu  t^'O  c^shiom,  three  uUgs.  three  portrait^  tiro  stuiT  windoir 
curuincs  and  rod^,  two  pair  oi^  andirons,  one  fender— an  article  of 
furniture  titn  of  modem  date— one  pair  of  tonga  and  fire-shovclU  one 
tion  bock,  one  fire  screen^  one  pair  of  bcllowcs  and  one  brush.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  iron  back  wa:i  a  great  feature  in  thc&c 
old  hoti»:s.  I  met  «ith  one  in  a  homestead  of  Kcm  decoraud 
claboratdy  with  '*H<;ur  deIyi,"i3robabfy  coeval  vith  the  hou»c,  which 
bore  the  date  1605. 

At  Ip^en  Manor  tlic  liiilc  parlour  ccntaincd :  Nyne  leather 
chairs,  two  leather  armchairs  one  round  lable,  a  large  table  bozrd^ 
one  hanging  tliclf,  two  iron  doggcs,  a  ffirc  ^oncU,  two  lonj;?!,  three 
old  quijthionsp 

'j'hc  ''dincing"  room  at  Brocket  mint  have  been  hiuidsocne.  Int<r 
afut  it  contained  six  pieces  of  Upistry  hon^ing%  two  tables,  two  carpeb^ 
eleven  vc1«%l  chairs,  one  cutich,  and  two  squabbs^  Kix  tamao^ 
window  evrtaincs.  Sec.  At  IpKleti,  as  ai  LuUin^tone  Cjutlc  and 
fypeldhur^t,  the  \\aW  wa«  the  dming-room  for  State  ocmi^iom  At 
Dunstew  vhen  Sir  James  Reade  died,  the  dining-rcom  wik  ti^  «  a 
b^Hlioom. 

Paaung  to  the  next  floor  we  find  al  brocket,  on  the  grcnt  Etairci5(; 
one  clock  thai  Koes  one  week^  two  tables,  iwo  Turkey-work  carpets, 
one  ovcll  iflbit:  leaf,  one  curtain  rod.  At  Ipsdcn  the  staircase  «is 
fumishcti  with  one  dock  and  ca^e,  one  halt  case. 

It  lias  lieen  remarked  in  certain  English  houses  that  whHe  the 
rcce;>tion'roomsarcde^:onHcd  and  crowded  with  a  view  to  dispky, 
the  upstairs  arrangements  prcseiU  a  meagre  and  chilly  appearance 
It  was  not  so  in  the  ol(Jcn  time*  l"or  example,  at  Brocket  Hall  "My 
Ladies*  Room  '*  contained  t^esidei  bedding,  6:c.,  ten  chairs  and  tapetry 
(j/f)  hangings  about  the  room ;  while  the  **  old  nursery  '*  had,  besidtt 
ample  ap|juiutmaits,  a  wrought  coutili;r|iaine  with  silk  headcUxb  and 
Ivbler, 

The  mof^t  cxpcnHVcly  furmahed  upstotn  rooms  at  Brocket  wcK 
(1)  Sir  Jamcii's  Chamber.  Besides  the  aeecnories  of  &  bedroom  there 
was  one  black  cabinet,  one  repeating  dock,  one  tea-table^  fovteeit 
»atttn  chairs,  two  tablet,  one  silk  c^rpet^  silk  citrtains,  »crc«n,  wm) 
three  pieces  of  tapestry-  (a)  The  Brown  Room.  Thii  eoniuntd 
embroidered  furniture  with  silk  hangings,  a  velvet  eajy-chatr,  ihne 
embroidered  chairs,  and  six  embroidered  ^tool^ ;  cushiosi^  cabinet^ 
five  pieces  of  tapestry,  lool;ing-glas^  &c. 

The  dressing-room  was  furnished  throughout  with  red  hangir^ 
and  Camlet  furniiun;  lyiied  with  silk.  My  ladieft' closet  had  grten 
hangings  and  fringe^  tables,  carpet,  a  cabinet,  and  weather-glas^  Utt  , 
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young  bdics' ctumlKT  vns  fiimi%hcd  tlir<mjj;hoct  with  yellow.  Their 
closet  had  a  Japan  tea-cable,  a  second  tca-ul^te,  shdvei,  &c. 
Scattered  throughout  the  upstairs  rooms  were  no  less  than  fixicen 
family  portraits^  uhcrcof  four  only  remain  at  Kirilingloii,  liavuig  been 
the  shfirc  of  Porothcfl,  Sir  Jn.mcs*s  eldest  ixihcjrcss,  who  married 
Robert  Dashwood*  and  was  ancestress  of  the  Dulces  of  Manchester 
ftiid  Montrose,  the  Marquess  of  Twceddalc,  the  Ear!  of  TjinkenTlIo, 
lady  Emily  Folir>-,  the  Mattjuei*  of  Cholmordel(»y,  and  miny 
others  of  rank. 

The  upstairs  accessories  nt  Ip-sdcn  were  Ics*  costly.  The  Purple 
Chamber  boasted  purple  hanfl^ngs  and  window  curtaia%  seven  inirple 
chairs,  purple  nigs,  a  purple  cupboard  cloak,  and  a  white  quilt  biiglcd 
with  sillc.  1u  the  chamber  over  the  hall,  widi  the  exception  of  a 
fiilk  rugg,  all  the  hangings  were  vnx^ht,  i>-  patch-work,  including  the 
coverings  For  six  chain,  curtains,  counterpane^  &c.  Thift  must  have 
been  attractive  to  the  eye.  In  another  bedroom  wc  notice  a  l)'nscy 
woolsey  green  carpet  ;  and  in  the  maids'  diamtjer  one  pewter  lym- 
baih,  The  maids  were  cosy,  being  provided  with  five  feather  bed* 
aad  I>o1:3Ccrs. 

^^Tbcrc  were  three  garrcta  at  Ipsden.  Of  ihcac  one  was  styled 
the  "Cury"  garret — the  meaning  whereof  I  profess  myself  unable  to 
fathom.  It  was  well  furnished,  tftUf  a/ia  with  Kiddermost^r  {w) 
curtain«s  and  valliaiis. 

The  rncn-sdvants*  chambers,  it  must  be  arlTnEtted,  were  not 
luxurious^  except  in  the  matter  of  feather  bolsters.  Their  bed?  were 
of  flock— possibly  to  ensure  early  rising.  The  domestic  arrangements 
otherwise  were  on  a  liberal  Hcale.  Kitchen.^,  meat-house,  bake-house, 
brett-house,  pantries,  beer  and  wine  cellars,  properly  appointed  milk- 
house,  cheesc-chairbcTs,  &c.  The  Ipsden  inventory  also  specifies 
plate,  pewter,  bnis*e,  tinn,  iron,  linnen,  china  and  cafthctiware, 
including  one  great  canhen  noggen,  sully-bubb  pott,  and  two 
custard  dishes^  bottles  and  glassn  The  only  book  mentioned  is  one 
great  Bible,  but  as  ICdward  Readers  eldest  sonj  Compton,  hjid  been 
Fellow  of  Sl  John's,  Oxford,  there  must  ha^-e  been  others  not 
ircluded  in  his  inventory.  There  is  no  jewellery  mentioned,  but  in 
lliC  inventory  of  his  second  son,  Thilip  EtJw.vd*  in  1705,  oocuis  a 
mention  of  some  valuable  rings  and  trinkcia.  Edward  Kcade*3 
youngest  ckughter,  who  had  been  in  the  houttehold  of  the  Prin- 
cess—afterwaids  Queen^Anne,  married  th«  Jacobiio  Brigadier 
Mackinlosh- 

It  may  be  of  tnleresl  to  note  the  points  of  simitani^  b«NM*-^^!wt. 
ihrec  wdncr  houses  r— » 
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PfVkCtB  IptMBa  DiMttC- 

Bracket,  TfwiMi,  riMilf    fiiiiTi  00I7. 
Uro^d,  Ipdea. 
Bretihtp  Pwtfg. 

Bndntp 
Rndctt 
QradkcL 

iboEkct,  >«  IpaJm  ITall  CkMnUr,  4I  Duiu^cv  Ut 
iMcr'k   Rum;    iVtct  Keadc  \^tt%    Sir   J*mt^ 
far^lbn. 
JMngMJArf  ty  At   Bndkft    -Bro««,*   u    ff«i«a    "fhnplet'   ij 
eofcur  DVKinr  -<  Bkv  **  {/mtv 

Jhm  UJiA'CliMA  .        .  B<odA    Ai  lpi«A  the  hule  efcttcc 
Ik  VoMC  Lacfa»*  Kvom.  Brocket,    Room  «4otaiae  Mr,  fctai'i,  DjoKi 
Kildvtt  GkB^bo,  1./.  &-  Bvo^Dct,  l|adcn«  Doriew, 

lUb*,  «  wpmataf,  rMm  BiockO,  Lp«ko,  «  I>Rutnr  U  ««i  a  e«a«t. 

on  iS«  £nl  Hon 
OoKi     .       .       .       ,  Drockd,  Ikile  ckuUiert  IpadeiL 
Sk  Jtfn«k*t  Stud]r     .        .  BfockM. 
3ivJ«Mi'ft  Ubsuj,  b^x^f  BrockcL 

Onopy  (or  boMekOTpcr's)  Brocket 

twrttvtwt  tiovf 
Ucn%  room       •         •         >  Ipnlco, 
noiyGwm  -  IpiBilcn. 

As  ihittntmg  the  dtOerefKC  of  ^-iJuet,  vbcrcas  in  xht 
inventory  thirty-ibRe  paks  of  sbeet^  [vetity-nij>e  dumait 
cloUi9»  cighi  dojGfi  napkins,  eighteen  towels,  And  six  Q^en  tfttyb- 
doihs  foe  the  kUclien,  wctc  vihtcd  it  ;f  32 ;  j&  baJtUicjulcd  nagg  find 
mAic  verc  priced  M  ^4  i^iaccc  i  vbilc  in  Uk  uivcntory  of  Philip 
^witrd  Rcadc'*  cflcct«»  1705,  his  m*uc  wu  entered  u  worth  j^a 
only.  Su-Jam«  Rfiode's  penonaJtr^ aptrt  from  his  rcftl  estate  b 
Oiiorv  HenJ^  uul  Middlcsox^-ww  vakicd  al  orer  ^40,000,  ■  bige 
cam  for  thoiu?  dajs.  X^verthele^  while  he  mi  rich,  stnd  ha  cotttiii 
Edwsjrd  of  Ijwdcn,  comparadvcty  poor  for  a  country  K/piiiY,  «  w3l 
he  noted  that  the  appointmcati  of  Brocket  Hall  ft/>d  Ipaclm  Maoor 
differed  but  little  llwouldh&vcbccn  tedious  togive  thebn-enioncs, 
/h  txiem^.  Enough,  i/  some  light  has  t)ctn  thrown  on  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  period.  The  inrentorics  themsd^is  would  50 
far  tovi'ardn  refuting  one  popular  fallacy,  \^  that  otir  anC£5toci 
exhibited  a  Spartan  indiffeTcnce  to  cold.  Nothing  could  be  fanhef 
from  the  tnjth.  All  the  family  bcdroontis  in  the  maosions  htfc 
ifutanced  possessed  fireplices  ai>d  Breiron^— Jor  use  evidently,  nd 
merely  to  show*    And  if  neither  maids  nor  men  were  indulge 
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with  Qrcs,  the  houses  must  have  been  thoroughly  warmed,  and  the 
maid^  were  accorded  the  luxury  of  feather  beds.  Add  to  thU  that 
bedrooms  ^omcd  with  curtains,  tapestry,  and  silk  hangings  mtist 
have  l>crn  clear  of  draught,  and  it  would  a]>|]crai  tliat  conifoit  t»  not 
an  invaition  of  the  Victorian  eia.  Meal,  li>Oj  wa3  dijt  cheap;  Sir 
James  Rcadc's  ninety-two  sheep,  fed  on  the  rich  pasture  of  Brocket 
Park,  were  valued  at  ^4^  a  little  under  icr.  apocce,  or  bdow  the 
minimum  of  Canidmn  mutton  ;  betide  that  there  wa4  hometown 
vetiLun.  Altogether,  a  miKory  giants  ai  lhe*p  old  intrriors  ItawU  to 
the  conrlu&ion  thnt,  however  bitterly  a  Macaulay  may  revile  them, 
the  good  old  linit-s  vrt^re  l>ert  iilike  for  master  and  for  man.  Money 
made  on  the  land  was  expended  an  the  land,  and  those  who  milked 
drank  of  the  milk  of  ihc  Aock.  Every  squire— <a  nun  of  rank  as  well 
as  a  commoner— fanned  a  large  ilice  of  bis  acieage.  Thus  Sir 
Jamei's  farm  slock  was  ^-alucd  at  over  ^^1,300 — ai  least  cqui^^lcnt 
to  jQi^Qoo  of  our  money,  and  Edward  Reade  had  300  sheep  besides 
ether  stock.  The  Manor  House  at  that  time  of  day  was  a  cornu- 
copia for  the  men  on  the  estate,  who  wisely  preferred  much  of 
money's  worth  to  a  little  money,  and  took  the  bulk  of  their  rcmuncia- 
lion  in  kind,  The  5)'£tem  may  have  been  feudal,  and  thcreforei  to 
aome  people's  intelti^encei  inhuman.  It  will  stand  coEiiparhton  with 
a  regime  which  takes  on  hands — not  brethren  or  human  bcing^i,  hut 
hands — to  fulGI  a  contraci,  and  then  turn;;  them  xidrift  to  stai\'e. 
Probably  the  labourers  al  Brocket  Hall,  Ipaden  Manor,  and  Dunatew 
Manor,  in  the  yuar  1690,  were  better  off  than  any  agrleultunJ 
labourer  of  any  period.  For  one  thing,  they  wert^  serving  men  of 
honour  and  of  ancestry,  forwhom  nobiesseobligi  was  a  ruling  principle^ 
and  not  hard-fisted  and  yet  hardt:rheartedfimien—ft  class  who,  when 
wheal  rose  10  100  shillings  a  quarter,  starved  their  men,  and  when 
wheat  dropped  to  twenty  shillings  found  that  a  minimum  wage-rate 
could  not  be  lowered.  Depend  upon  it,  the  nest  be^t  thing  to  being 
a  gentleman  is  to  be  a  gcntleman'is  servant. 

In  one  partictilar,  the  mansion  of  the  Stuart  period  portrayed 
more  faithfully  tlian  a  Lely  or  a  Kneller  the  chatacter  of  the  line  old 
English  gentleman,  one  of  the  olden  time^  a  man  of  human  sympathies, 
of  pride  and  dignity,  yet  nobly  free  from  the  vulj^ar  vice  of  ostenta- 
tion. With  the  Restoration  John  Barle>'corn,  like  the  King,  came 
to  his  own  again.  Not  the  modern  sophiaticatcd  Barleycorn  who 
drenches  you  with  brewers*  chemicals,  but  a  downright  honest  John. 
When  the  Moit)'  Monarch  reigned,  adultery  in  high  places  may  ha^'O 
staggered  the  consciences  of  such  good  Anglicoru  oa  Juxon  ;  but  «t 
j/J  «i^ert£i  the  crime  of  adultctation^  i.c,  <A  iwtaviiijj  -^wa  S^w^a- 
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creature's  digeatioci  in  order  to  pocket  an  extn  profit,  bad  not  a& 
been  invented,  neither  was  the  House  of  Lofds  defiled  bf  the  presence 
of  the  trade.  The  sqiures  brewed  their  ovn  nectar  from  pure  null, 
bright  hops,  and— wdl— a  Uctlc  ckan  vaier.  Wh«n  brewed,  ihcir 
bear,  or  ale,  for  ihc  terms  bore  an  oppocite  significance  in  the  vest 
and  nortii,  wai  for  all,  poor  and  ricit  alike.  A»  an  example  cf 
liberality,  1  may  instance  perhaps  the  Cavaltcr  Sir  Compton  Read^ 
comin  of  the  aborenajncd  Sir  Jame:;,  and  elder  brother  iA  fidwanl 
of  Epdcii.  HU  tvu  uuimoiu  liaving  follca  iii  tlic  Civit  War,  one 
after  a  6(iff  defence,  whicli  iron  IiItd  precedence  over  all  ilic  gentle- 
men  of  Dcrks,  when  the  mjpcrbotdcr  of  the  Royal  Otk  wu 
fORDulatcd,  together  with  a  barooctcy— he  was  first  of  the  third 
cnation,  dote  t66i^bfi  purcluucd  Shipton  Court  on  tho  td^ 
of  Wyehwcod  Forect,  and  this  is  what  Plot,  the  ruituniU»t  jmd 
antititiari&n,  has  to  %^j  concerning  the  arrangempnts  for  nip- 
plying  hi*  retainer*  with  beer:  "And  yet  the  moisture  rf 
water  has  no  such  power  over  it  (the  freestone)  but  that  they  make  cf 
it  troughs  and  cisterns,  and  now  of  Utc  mcsb-tats  for  brewing.  ,  .  . 
Of  these,  that  generous  and  courtcrou*  gentleman,  Sir  Compton 
Rcadc,  or ShiptonundcrWydiff'ood,  has  one  ih&i  holds  aboat  axtT' 
fi>%  bushels,  drawn  home  with  no  less  than  one-and*twenty  horses ; 
they  ordinarily  mi^h  it  in  three  quarters  of  mauU,  but  can  at  any 
time  when  necessity  r^quiret  mesh  fira  at  a  time ;  the  dimensions  of 
which  vessel  c/^m  sUg/t  stcnCj  taken  within  the  hoUow  and  abatir^ 
its  thickness,  because  of  its  vast  unusual  magnitude,  I  thought  fit  to 
note,  and  give  as  followcih :  Long,  i  yards  i-fl ;  broad,  i  yard  i-5 
and  i~a  an  inch;  deep,  i  yard  f-z.  Yet  mudi  Urgcr  thantfas 
might  be  had  from  die  quarry,  for  I  was  informed  that  Uicrc  was  oos 
ui\^\c  M;>ne  du^  in  thi:»  tjuarty  contuning  no  ks9  Uwn  three 
hundred  luna/' 

Ahcr  diia  one  can  comprehend  Dr.  Hot's  polite  reference  to  Sir 
Compton  as  *' generous  nnd  courteouR."  We  mny  surniisc  tbtt 
having  sampled  the  Shipioin  barrcU,  out  of  the  fulni^s  of  ihc  moudi 
the  heart  gushed.  Be  that  a^  tl  nay,  there  v.-fl*i  a  cavalier  v.^dcooK 
for  all  oX  Shipiori  in  those  halcyon  days  Poor  Shipron  Court! 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  y,\l\cd  nway  by  a  df^scendant  of  Sir  Compton  i 
to  B  conMential  servant— a  disposition  of  real  esute  which  would  bH 
illegal  in  any  other  civilised  country  of  Europe  ^ 
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THERE  is  no  subject  In  the r«ngc of  Junt^cal  science  pOMCssm^ 
such  intrindc  claims  to  attcnuon  as  tb^it  of  iatcm^domd  Iftw, 
The  gnMtiwtions  of  antiquity  which  have  contributed  most  1o  tha| 
4:iviIisAtion  of  modern  Europe  have  given  least  to  ihit  bnnch 
civilisation,  Theyi**  fe^iaU  cti  tho  earlier  Roman  law  legulating  the 
{ormal  Intercourse  between  Rome  ind  other  nations  is,  indeed, 
the  gcf  m  of  what  miglit  have  been  a  system  of  pure  international  law, 
but  the  ri^e  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  ma.ster>'  of  the  world 
rendered  a  jus  inter  gtntfs  unnecessarj'  ard  impossible.  The  prin- 
ciples of  nfttural  justice  to  iniernaiioTul  reUiions,  however  imperfectly 
executed,  and  though  never  reduced  to  a  system,  were  not  unknown] 
to  the  Etonians.  But  of  a  system  of  law  ^hich  conceived  of  Slates 
us  the  subjects  of  rights  and  dutic^t  as  members  of  a  commtinil)*  of 
nations,  the  polished  and  elegant  jurisprudence  of  antiquity  fur* 
nishcs  hard)y  a  trace.  In  the  s^mc  consummate  code  which  stilt 
rules  tlic  mo5t  con^plcx  relatione  of  life  with  a  wisdom  and  juitiee  ' 
uhich  modem  cuhurc  has  hardly  ]>een  able  to  improve,  stand  »ide 
by  side  ihc  high  moraliiy  of  a  conipleled  system  of  equiiy  JLuis- 
prudcncc,  and  the  savage  doetrlnc  th^t  stran^en  arc  enemies,  and 
that  with  enomic3  war  i»  eternal.  Amid  aucb  rcbliona  of  States 
there  wa«  no  place  for  kw.  But  when  from  the  Christian  doctrine 
eflhe  brotherhood  of  man  the  inevitable  con>ltar>-  or  the  brother- 
hood of  nations  was  deduced,  a  body  of  law  to  gm^em  this  netr 
community  followed  as  an  inevitabk  consequence-  It  grew  slowly 
at  first,  for  the  age  was  technical,  and  dynastic  interests  long  alisorbcd 
the  cares  of  statesmen.  Scholiasts  and  commentators  denied  that 
there  could  be  a  law  of  nations,  for  where  was  the  superior  authority 
to  enact  it?  It  was  dilticult  for  lawyers  to  conceti.*e  of  law  wldiout 
41  tribunal  to  enforce  it.  Princes  refuted  to  admit  thAt  any  rules 
reitrained  the  prerogative  for  which  they  claimed  divine  origin,  Mr. 
Ward  (in  his  "History  of  the  Law  of  Nations")  enumerates  five 
institutions  cctlsling  about  the  period  of  the  eleventh  century  which 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  Europe,  and  contributed  in  a  veiy 
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essential  degree  to  improve  the  Lav  of  Nations.  These  insttEtitiaS 
were  the  fcwhl  system,  lite  concaneticc  or  Earopc  id  ore  forni  ^ 
rel^ious  ironhip  and  government,  the  estabUshment  of  cliivaliy^  dH 
negotiations  and  tresties  forming  the  conventional  br  of  Eurx^^ 
and  ihc  Kttlemcnt  of  a  scale  of  politicai  rank  and  piecedency- 

VVhenGrotius  publbbcd  hisvork  "  Ue  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,"  In  1614, 
the  Law  of  Kations  had  been  rescued  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
the  cruel  uuigcs  and  imicticcf  of  tite  Northeni  boibaruns,  and  tod 
bcc»  n^torcd  to  hoitjc  dcgjcc  of  iclciKc  Aiid  civiliLy  by  ihc  influence 
of  Chri^tunity,  the  itudy  of  Roman  law,  and  the  »i>mt  of  conuncrcc^ 
but  it  n-as  atiU  in  a  trtaie  c^f  grdl  disord<T,  and  its  principlrt  w«f» 
little  known  and  lew  ob«crvcd,  tt  consUtixl  of  a  ^rics  of  undigcited 
pr^-cdcnts  trichoul  order  or  aulhoriiy.  The  object  of  GfOtiutwas 
to  eonect  the  false  theories  and  pctnicioufi  ma^tms  which  then 
existed,  by  shonirg  a  c<w)niunUy  of  *<:ntimcrl  among  the  wise  ind 
learned  of  oil  a^'^^s  \x\  favour  of  the  natural  kw  of  morality.  He  also 
endeavoured  to  show  that  justice  was  of  perpetual  oblation,  and 
easeniift]  to  the  %v'^IMietnK  oF  every  wdety,  and  that  the  great 
conmonwcallh  of  nations  stood  in  need  of  law,  ihcobscrvanecof 
faiCi,  ;tnd  the  practice  of  }iiMice.  Hi.t  idea  was  to  dige^  tn  one 
systematic  code  the  principles  of  public  right,  and  to  supply  authod- 
ties  for  almost  every  casein  the  conduct  of  nations,  'I'hus  he  hod 
ihc  honour  of  reducing  the  Jjw  of  Niiions  to  a  sy&tein,  and  of 
producing  a  vork  which  has  been  resorted  lo  as  the  standard  of 
authorily  in  every  succeeding  age,  f  Ic  Is  therefore  Justly  entitled  to 
be  callL'd  the  father  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

Although  Grotius  is  n:gardcd  as  the  father  of  the  Uiw  of  NatjofU> 
yet  he  had  been  preceded  by  othei  ivriters  on  tliia  subject.  Amon^ 
the»6  were  rrari<:I»  Oc  VitiioiJa  of  Salamancaa  Suarex,  AyaU*  and 
AlbericuA  Ccntilis,  all  of  whom  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  centur)v 
Of  FrnneJs  do  Victoria,  Hall  says  that  his  writings  In  1553,  mark  ai> 
era  in  (ho  history  of  tntemational  eihjcs.  Sp-iin  ebimed,  largely  by 
virliie  of  Papal  grant  and  warrant,  10  acquire  the  t^rritoty  arMl  the 
mastery  of  the  scmi-ct^aliiied  races  of  America.  He  denied  the 
validity  of  the  Tapiil  titles,  he  maintained  tlte  soverdfcn  rijchts  of  the 
aboriginal  races,  and  he  claimed  to  plaee  intemalional  relations  upcn 
the  basis  of  equal  rights  as  bct^fccn  communities  in  actual  possessko 
of  independence.  In  other  uk-ordit,  he  first  clearly  affirnked  the 
juridical  principle  of  the  complete  international  equality  of  indepen- 
dent Stale*,  howc\'CT  disproporticnalc  their  power,  Suarex,  in  his 
work  "  Ite  Lcgibus  ct  Deo  Logislalorc;'  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Catholic  theolc^ian,  assumes  that  the  principles  of  the  moral  taw 
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arc  capable  of  complete   and   authoriiaiive   deAnliion,    and   are 
mppOTted  b^  tbc  highest  spi ritual  function. 

Among  ihe  jurists  who  rolIowM  Grottua,  the  classiotl  names  arc 
those  of  FuiTcndoTf,  Wolff;  Vaital,  and  B/nkcr»hock-  In  England, 
Sir  LcoUqc  Jenkins  and  Lord  Stowcll  arc  the  most  illu-itiit^uK  c>f  those 
wIk>  lukTe  mado  important  contnbuiJona  to  intcm^tionAl  kw.  In 
America,  Whf'^tori^s  "  Elements  of  International  l^aw  "  ia  the  standard 
modem  treatuc. 

Th^  general  desire  of  mankind  that  the  mutual  conduct  of  nationir 
should  be  j:ovcmecl,  or  at  least  directed,  by  rccof  nised  rale* — that 
there  should  be  »oinc  principles  to  l^e  invoked  by  the  n^eak,  and 
^etdcd  to  without  humiliation  by  the  powcrftil — has  produced 
indeed  a  literature  bi  international  jurisprud<iice  exoeeding  in  mag- 
nitude that  which  has  been  employed  on  any  other  branch  of  the 
moral  sciences.  Many  of  the  writers  have  been  remarkable  for 
sagacity,  and  almost  all  have  been  men  of  diligence  and  learning, 
and  de\-oled  to  the  subject  of  ihcir  iaboun. 

International  law  is  that  collection  of  niles— customary,  conven- 
tional and  judicial — which  arc  accepted  as  binding  inter  it  \^MxQ 
civilisecl  nations  of  ^^\^^  world.  It  lay*^  down  rules  Lo  be  observed  in 
ttur  mutual  deutings  of  lotions  wludi  are  at  peace  with  each  other, 
nAtionn  which  arc  At  war  with  each  other ;  and  it  determines 
X'i.  and  dutt^i  of  belligerent  and  neutral  nations.  But  the 
rulea  of  international  law  which  relate  to  war  Ofo  more  voluminous 
and  r^rtain  than  those  which  govern  nations  in  time  of  peace.  Some 
jurists  ccnaider  it  improper  to  speak  of  the*ie  rulos  a*  laws,  as  they 
ai€  without  the  ^nctioning  force  which  is  the  distinguishing  quality 
of  lav  proper.  Other  jurist*^,  however,  derive  iti  |>rinctples  from 
some  transcendental  source,  &uch  as  nature,  the  Divine  will,  reason, 
&c.,  and  ihe&e  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  Its  rules  an  intrinsic 
authority  o^cr  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  According  to  their 
theory  the  usage  of  nations  is  evidence  of,  but  not  the  origin  of,  the 
law-  It  merely  expresses  the  consent  of  nations  to  things  which  are 
naturally — thai  15,  by  the  law  ol  God — binding  upon  ihcm.  There 
is,  however,  no  legislative  or  judicial  authority  recognised  by  all  the 
nadons  of  the  world  thiit  regulates  the  reciprocal  relations  of  States^ 
and  consequently  j;o  c^Aprc^  law^,  except  iho^c  which  rcsuk  fToni  the 
conventions  wluch  States  may  moke  with  one  another.  So  that, 
however  long  cstAblishcd  or  useful  any  or  %i\  of  these  r\)lc3  may  be, 
there  is  but  one  real  remedy  for  thcu'  infraction,  and  that  remedy  is 
the  sword.  The  foundation,  therefore,  upon  which  interaationsl  1a«' 
/ejfs  IS  the  consent  of  nations. 
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Aotos^dwdvOucdrntMnsofChristandoflxi,  andeventoaccstftni 
extent  among  tke  more  advanced  peoples  of  Asia,  tike  the  Chinese 
And  the  Japaxvese,  there  have  gro^n  np  during  the  present  generation 
a  deep  and  strong  sentiment  of  coaimon  interests,  and  a  powerful 
public  opinion  of  States  which  operate  powcHuU/  upon  a  particuttr 
community  and  its  Government,  and  thot  partially  perform  the 
functions  of  an  external  and  supreme  authority,  vielding  an  ofganie 
and  compulsory  forces  The  fact  of  such  a  public  c^nion,  and  of 
the  effects  wrought  by  lu  means,  cannot  be  ignored ;  and  due  alloiv- 
ancc  mtiGt  be  made  for  in  action  in  all  ichenKs  uf  practical  rules 
for  tlic  tcguUtk>n  pf  internatiorul  rulationa,  And  especially  for  the 
aettlemcnt  of  intcmatkmal  didpulo.  The  1%^  development  and  iti 
grovriAg  power  in  di]:ccting  the  aSaixs  of  States  have  resulted  from  a 
number  of  aLusca  tcting  In  eombiruitfoiu  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  communication  between  the 
diflTcrcnt  portions  cf  the  world;  the  mtch^ngc,  not  only  of  raaterul 
pToducU,  but  of  thoughts  and  opinions  written  or  oral ;  the  gr<at 
increase  in  travelling,  with  the  intimate  Jcnowlodgc  of  countries 
resulting  frotn  it;  the  extension  of  nilirays  undl  they  have  beeome 
true  intenruiional  highways ;  the  introduction  of  atetmithip  linc^ 
penetrating  every  ocoan^  sea,  and  river ;  and,  above  all,  the  telegnph, 
bringing  k\\  [>an«  cf  the  c^irth,  ^  it  were,  within  speaking  distance  of 
each  other.  All  these  modem  agencies  have  done  much,  and  will  do 
more,  to  break  dovrn  the  barriers  of  national  isoUtion,  and  to  arouse 
a  sentiment  of  commLiniiy  among  all  peoplesi,  however  distant  and 
di^cTcnt*  In  addition  tD  these  influences,  the  proce&s  of  educating 
the  nations  of  Europe  in  tlic  FundamcnUl  principles  of  right,  justice 
and  equity,  a^  applied  to  their  foreign  relations^  has  steadily  gone  on; 
notions  of  civil  and  political  liberty  and  ci^uality  have  been  dilTtised 
more  widely;  and  iZic  effects  thus  wrought  in  the  opinions  Of  the 
people  h^vc  been  partially  extended  tluough  tliem  to  tlicir  rulers  and 
Governments. 

Althoiigh  nations  aro,  in  gencml,  br  more  deeply  influenced  and 
powerliilly  controlled  in  thoir  acts  and  measures  oJ"  internal  or  external 
policy  by  motives  And  conaitJer^tions  which  ar^  entiMly  material  and 
economic,  rather  than  by  iho^e  which  arc  pun*1y  moral  or  sentuacnlal, 
And  while,  therefore,  of  the  above-men  el  oned  csuseSj  ihoto  which 
are  directly  connected  with  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  work  of 
production,  and  the  acqirisilion  or  wealth,  and  which  thus  pronuse 
a  material  prospciity,  have  contributed  to  [the  greatest  csctent  in 
dei'cloping  the  universal  public  opinion  of  States,  which  is  now  to 
important  a  factor  in  tlie  settlement  of  inteinationa]  rdationa j 
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those  other  causes,  that  are  purely  ethical  or  InleUectual,  lutve  »1^ 
<]onc,  and  arc  doing,   much  in   Uiiping   and   consolidating   the 

•oammon  srntimGnt  of  unity  which  hus  bcxn  iru  widely  dilTu^cd. 
I  Thii  public  opinion  of  nations^  considered  aa  organic  societies 
oT  the  populations  whicK  compose  t^cro^  must  be  taken  into 
account  al  ihc  present  day  far  more  than  ett^i  before,  and  du^ 
allowance  moat  be  made  for  its  operation  and  c^ect  upon  individual 
States  and  their  Government  Jn  dt'terminiiiR  ihtMf  actions  under  any 
paiticular  circumstances.  1l  is  important,  therefor^  to  appr^nd 
^■its  exact  nature,  and  the  part  which  it  actually  accomplishes  as  a 
^social  force.  That  it  does  not  alter  the  essential  conception  of  the 
State,  nor  in  the  least  derogate  from  the  attributes  of  absolute 
sovereignty  and  independency  is  shown  at  once  by  the  simple  lad 

•that  any  nation  and  Government  may  entirely  disregard  and  fiucccss- 
ftjlly  resist  its  pressure,  no  ntattcr  how  powerful  and  persistent  \  and 
tlicTc  are  no  regular  and  evident  means  provided  for  overcoming 
such  resistance,  and  compelling  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the 
common  opinion  and  will-  The  obedience  of  a  State  is  always 
a  voluntary  acl,  and  may,  if  its  Government  sees  fit,  be  refused ;  and 
there  is  for  such  a  ca^  no  remedy  provided  as  a  port  of  the 
constituted  order  which  can  be  resorted  to  with  succe^^. 

UTicn  a  di&puti:  ansca  between  lwt>  nations   which  they  arc 

unwilling  to  settle  by  negotiation  ajid  compact,  ihcy  finally  throw 

off  the  self-imposed  yoke  of  regulations  in  respect  to  each  other  and 

appeal  to  force,     Thi;  deci>iicn  of  the  conRict  ii  favour  of  one  Of 

the  ftthcr  of  lh<>  N^fli^erents  must   depend  in  c^iery  case  ujx^n  the 

possession  of  superior  strt:ngtli ;    the   strongt^r  n)u&t  alvays   win. 

Thii  national  sircngtli.  liowevcr.  includes  many  different  elemeiits, 

some  of  which  are  physical  and  some  purely  moral — the  advantagcoui 

position  and  conformation  of  the  territory ;  a  numerous  population  ; 

^A  great  accumulation  of  wealth ;  a  general  condition  of  tnatcnal 

^^prosperlty,  wiih  the  ability  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  operation!  of 

'^^codttdion ;  a  complete  military  organisation,  embracing  a  regular 

'Cnny  and  na^y,  and  a  preparation  of  the  citizens  for  the  performance 

of  active  duties  in   the  held  ;  and,  which  is  sometimes  the  most 

important  element  of  all,  the  universal  faith  of  the  people  in  the 

tiighlcousness  of  their  cause,  the  feeling  of  devotion  to  their  own 
kiative  land,  and  the  spirit  of  resistance,  and  the  power  of  long* 
continued  endurance,  which  have  occasionally  rendered  a  weaker 
.  community  successful  In  thctr  struggle  with  an  enemy  superior  in  all 
be  resources  of  mere  physical  power.     Still,  tt  must  be  conceded 
bat  at  the  present  day^  as  u-arfare  hoi  become  so  much  a  matter  of 
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ftc>enc<*,  .inrt  as  (he  destnictivcncss  cf  fircftrmf  has  l:«n  increased  so 
greatly,  the  result  depends  aJmoU  entirely  upon  the  po&session  of 
mftteiUI  efMTKies :  in  other  vordi,  money  rather  than  per^onid  valcmr 
is  the  essential  reriuiaitc  of  modem  war^re.  As  the  coDuaencen«t« 
of  war  b  in  gcncnl  ft  ix>liintary  ict  cf  llie  belligerents,  so  also  i^  its 
close.  Occasionally  one  paity  is  cotopletely  subjugated,  and  its 
•epuate  national  eacbtencc  is  dcstn^^^d,  arxl  its  lerritory  and  poptUi- 
tion  SIC  tncoq)ora:cd  with  those  of  the  conqueror,  so  that  the  conflict 
endSt  because  all  rc&isiance  has  ceased;  but  these  instances  aic 
comparatively  nue.  In  the  great  rnajonty  of  cases^  tbe  contest 
continues  until  one  of  the  belligcrctiis  tlccms  it  cx];edient  to  yidd ; 
aiMl  a  peace  is  then  arranged,  with  such  demands  on  tlie  one  sufe 
and  concessions  on  tlie  other  ai  tlic  p«itics  fc»pcctirc1y  agree  lo 
n»kc  and  to  gntnL  Tlijs  is  iho  uvc  nature  of  war,  stripped  of  all 
the  illusions  of  ronmnoe.  It  docs  not  fumisti  a  single  eecunty  that 
the  men)  rights  of  one  belligcrrcnt  and  duties  of  ihe  other  will  be 
protected  and  preserved  in  the  rciwlt ;  that  tlie  principles  «nd 
doctrinec  of  international  law  will  he  acVnowli^dgod  nnd  followed,  or 
that  jiifttice  and  equity  will  be  promoitcd.  Evrn  the  opportiinvticf* 
or  Tftthci  chanres,  for  a  weaker  State  to  be  successful  in  a  rightuotis 
quarrel  through  the  indomitable  will,  de^'Otion,  (clfsacrifTCCr  and 
endurance  of  its  people  have  been  greatly  lessened,  if  not  entirely 
lemoved,  by  the  vaj^  improvements  in  all  offensive  weapons  and  by 
the  enormous  military  organinalions  and  preparations  made  in  all 
the  liirger  countries  of  Continc;ntal  Europe ;  so  lluit  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  victory  must  be  on  the  side  of  purely  military  strength. 

Ic  IS  indisputable  that  from  the  earliest  recorded  times,  pcih^ 
as  long  ago  as  the  twelfDi  centur)',  and  certainly  from  the  d^te  cf  the 
C&HSGlato  dtl  Mar  and  the  Blacfc  £Jook  of  the  Admiralty,  it  was  the 
right  and  practice  of  belligerent  cruisen  at  sea  to  stop  and  examine 
the  papers  of  every  vessel,  "  and  if  anything  of  suspiilon  tjc  found  ia 
such  tessells  th^t  the  good^  therein  doc  belong  to  the  cncinicSt  the 
said  vcsscll^  wjih  their  tnaatcrs  an<l  govctnour^  as  also  the  goods  la 
them,  shall  be  brought  bcrorc  the  admtrall,  and  if  they  be  Ibund 
there  thfit  thoy  be  honest  merchants  and  friends  without  suiiptticn  of 
colour,  the  goods  shall  be  restored  to  them  without  damage,  other- 
wise they  shall  bo  seized  with  their  goods  and  ntasomed  as  the  mantime 
law  doth  will  and  reiiuin^-" — ('^  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,"  rdirod 
by  Sir  Travere  Twiss,  for  the  Collection  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
vol.  I,  p.  39.)  For  at  least  four  centuries  the  right  to  seise  enemy's 
goods  on  neutral  vessels,  and  con?;equenily  to  stop  and  search 
neutral  vessels  for  that  purpose,  was  the  universal  practice  of  navd 
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variiirc,  uxccpl  only  ui  the  cues  Id  which  the  n'ghi  had  been  wmv«d 
1>y  special  Ireflty  and  privilege. 

"  I  bi^lirv^  it  caiinnt  Ik-  ilouljlcd,"  «iid  the  President  of  the 
United  Btates  on  the  outbreak  of  ihe  French  Re^'olutionaty  war, 
"  but  thai  by  ihi;  general  Law  of  Nations  the  Roods  of  a  friend 
found  in  ttie  vessel  of  an  enemy  are  free ;  and  the  goods  of  an  enemy 
found  in  the  vessel  of  a  fiiend  arc  lawful  prize."  The  whole  chjun 
of  authority  in  the  books  esublJ^he^  this  jiroiXiiition,  and  it  w:u  and 
is  perfectly  competent  to  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  any  State  (not 
bound  by  !(|>coa[  agrc^enieni)  lo  ukc  llicir  stand  upon  so  venerable  a 
tradition,  i  he  old  trodiiional  Uw  of  the  sea  wils  unque^tion.ibly 
that  to  whtdi  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856  is  diameincaUy 
opposed. 

The  DvcloTAiion  of  rarls,  signed  in  April  iS^d  by  the  plcntjx>- 
tcntiories  of  Great  Britain,  Au&tria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardlntai 
and  Ttirkey,  assembled  nx  congress  at  Paris,  by  which  il  was  agrc<^ 
between  the  conCrjicting  partis  as  follows  i — 

I.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

>.  lite  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war. 

3.  Kcuiral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are 
not  liable  to  capture  under  an  encm/»  flog. 

4,  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  miut  be  elTecdve,  that  is  to 
say.  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  fcilly  to  proxnt  access  to  the 
coa^fct  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that,  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  world,  Enghnd  lias  by  for  the  ^eatest  interest  in  tnaintaining 
the  independence  of  her  mercantile  flag  in  time  of  war,  and  the 
safety  of  the  propeny  afloat,  whether  under  another  flag  or  her  own. 
England  has  almost  as  many  merchant  veMcla  trading  to  every  ptiM 
of  ibc  §lobc  as  nil  ti>c  other  maritime  States  put  together.  Ucr  own 
property  r«f  traiiitt*  on  the  ocean  b  enormous.  She  abo  carries  a 
1  very  largu  amount  of  merchandise  for  foreign  owners.  Hct  colonics 
I  arc  scattcnrd  over  f^vcry  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  Colonial  trade  and 
k  na\'igation  is  cnrriM  on,  like  that  of  theic  islands,  under  the  British 
■  flafi.  It  is  therefore  of  jiaramount  impottance  10  us  tliat  in  the 
I  event  of  var,  whether  we  ore  neutral  or  belligerents,  our  commerce 
I  ahculd  be  exposed  to  as  Utile  interruption  and  peril  as  poadble, 
I  The  modern  policy  of  England  is  to  maintain,  as  far  u  possiblci  a 
I  strict  neutrality  when  war  breaks  out  betireen  foreign  States,  unless 
I  her  own  rights  and  interests  are  concerned  or  attacked.  Daring  the 
^^  wars  of  ^the  last  forty  years  British  neutrality  lias  been  succe^utly 
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m&iftiainocl.  Incftdi  o(  these  confli>ct3  it  would  have  been  comf^mr 
to  ihc  belligerent  Powers,  but  for  the  Ilcclamiion  of  Paris,  if  ihcy 
had  ihoQght  proper  to  excrci^  th^  aiKicnl  bcUigrrcnt  rights ;  to  am 
and  commixsioii  prii^tcen ;  to  stop  and  search  every  British  vetsd 
on  the  seas;  to  mkc  out  of  them  amyvneiny*s  prcpaty  found oo 
board ;  to  intercept  the  servfce  of  our  cnail  padteis  all  m-cr  the  vorld 
in  search  of  prohibited  anicJcs  and  correspondence,  and  to  indict 
on  us  aa  ncuuals  aa  incredible  aniimnt  of  loss  and  anno^panca 

Count  Sclopis,  President  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration  Triburul,  in 
his  Address  said:  ^'Tlic  mcding  of  this  tribunal  ia  in  it^lf  an  indJca- 
tion  that  a  n«w  dirt}ction  hu  been  ^ven  to  the  tdeas  which  govern 
th«  policy  or  nAtions  th^  mo«t  advanced  on  the  path  of  civilisation. 
We  have  r*yichefl  .m  epoch  in  which  a  tixnt  of  iDodrrfltion  and  a 
sentiment  of  equity  begin  in  the  ele\'ated  sphere  of  politics  to  preraD 
over  the  tcndcnci<-s  of  an  ancient  routine  at  once  arbitrary  and 
intolert,  and  over  a  cu1|>able  indilleience  lo  the  causes  that  lead  to 
wars  and  miifortuncs.  This  grand  epoch,  which  places  the  interests 
of  humanity  above  those  of  polic}-,  b  the  aim  to«'irds  which  every 
peat  irilclliicence  and  every  generous  Jwart  turns  in  limes  like  these 
with  instinctive  sympathy.  With  what  joy  must  one  race^usethe 
fulGlment  of  those  wishes  so  nobly  expressed  by  the  Congress  of 
Paris  in  1856,  that  States,  between  which  there  existed  a  scrJotu 
cnuftc  of  disagreement,  before  having  recourse  to  arms,  should,  n%  hi 
as  drcumstanccs  permitte^l,  submit  their  dilTeicnccs  to  the  friendly 
oilices  of  netitml  Powcis.  U'hai  excellent  effects  have  already 
resulted  from  the  declaration  of  the  umc  Congress  n^ardtng  the 
abolition  of  practices  lending  lodiimitish  respect  for  pivale  property. 
rinillyT  ne  cannot  on  this  spot  forget  that  Convention  of  Gcncv^ 
which  hiw  placed  under  ihc  ^^pccial  protection  of  inlcmatioiul  la* 
(he  generous  impuhe  of  charily  upon  the  field  of  battle." 

Among  the  diJ^eulties  which  surround  the  study  and  impodo  Uw 
uttUty  of  international  law,  especially  in  its  bearing  on  questtont  of 
private  comnicrcc,  art",  in  thf^  first  place,  the  tins^tiicd  charaeti^  of 
many  of  its  doctrines,  and  ns;xt  the  obstacles  which  in  many  cases 
present  themselves  in  giving  practical  effect  to  the  decisions  ofjtx 
tribunals,  whether  they  arc  mixed  Commissions  or  regularly  coo- 
stiitited  Courts  of  Pri^e.  The  codification  of  international  bvr  has 
long  been  felt  to  be  desirable,  and  among  those  writers  who  bare 
given  theii  best  studies  to  this  science  the  desire  is  the  strongest 
The  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1S56  showed  the  world  that  on  some 
^■ery  important  points  there  can  he  a  genera),  if  not  a  tinircrsa], 
agreement  of  Christian  States,  But  stipposc  the  Law  of  Nationsto  be 
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codified^  *^<3  t^^^f*  code  to  be  gcncnilly  received,  caji  we  hope  iluit  all 
the  van  of  rulioris  will  fortliwith  cease?  No  sound-minded  nrum 
can  hope  10  muclu  Before  that  consummation  sliall  arrive,  the 
ainbitions,  rowntmcnt5,  dynastic  interests  of  kings  must  be  held  in 
chcclc  by  the  power  of  the  people  who  pay  taxes  and  do  the  fighting ; 
ihe  rivairics.  arrogance,  mutual  hatred  of  nations  mu&t  be  forgotten, 
and  thcpcaccftjl  intt-rcst*  of  all  countries  holding  commercial  rela- 
tions with  one  another  must  become  even  greater  than  they  are  now. 
Add  to  this  that  ihe  ccdifiCAiion  of  incernatioral  law  uill,  no  more 
than  tJiat  of  municipal  law,  be  fio  clear  as  to  prevent  all  ambigiailics, 
aiid  that  new  points  must  arise  in  the  progress  of  stjcit^  which  will 
require  supplemental  legislation  or  nev  interpretation.  Unless, 
then,  with  the  code  there  arc  provisions  iTiade  for  its  application 
and  explanation,  new  quarrels  and  possibly  new  wais  would  grow  out 
of  the  terms  themselves  in  wliich  the  code  is  CApte^^ed. 

In  conclusion,  let  U5  make  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  present 
stniggic  America  ond  Spain  issued  their  declarations  of  war,  but 
these  dceTftrntioris  do  not  seem  to  posicsa  any  high  importance, 
Spain  had  already  declared  tlvat  a  state  of  war  followed  upon  certain 
diplomatic « steps  taken  by  the  United  States,  and  the  world  was 
aware  that  the  capttiic  of  the  Buenaventura,  together  niih  the 
bto<:kade  of  Havana  by  the  American  fleet,  were  acts  of  vir  which 
spoke  more  forcibly  than  any  declaration.  The  custom  of  making 
a  declaration  of  war  to  the  tncmy  previous  10  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  is  of  great  antiquity.  But  in  olden  days  the  declara- 
tions were  of  a  very  formal  natura  Ktost  of  the  wars  of  Ihe 
seventecnlh  ccnlurj^  began  without  declaration,  though  in  some 
cases  declarations  were  issued  during  their  continuance^  There  is, 
howet'er,  nothing  in  international  jurisprudence  as  now  practised  to 
render  a  formal  declaraclon  obligatory,  and  the  present  usage  entirely 
dispenses  with  iL 

W^r  was  formally  declared  by  England  to  Russia  before  tlic 
Crimean  War  in  t5$4  ;  by  Austria  to  Italy  in  1866 ;  by  France  to 
Fmstia  in  1870  ]  by  Servia  10  Turkey  in  1876  ;  and  by  Turkey  lo 
Russia  in  1S77,  It  not  unfreqnently  happens  that^'flflike  intentions 
are  procLiimcd  by  other  preliminaries  than  manifestoes  or  declara- 
tions, ^  for  instance,  by  the  recall  of  ambassadors,  by  iJie  tender  of 
an  ultimatum,  or  by  peremptory  language  followed  l)y  hostile  acts. 
The  United  States  in  the  present  war  declared  not  only  that  war 
exists,  but  that  it  had  existed  since  April  ar,  including  that  day. 
This  reiTospective  action  may  furnish  some  agreeable  subjects  of 
arguaienl  10  the  professors  ot  international  law,  but  its  iracnediate 
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And  practical  effect  would  Kcm  to  ht  otuoctiofi  ol  aU  1iu|k  that 
ihc  vi:?»cb  Lu^luicd  before  the  dccluMion  puijr  bo  rUcmsod. 

SfMUii  And  the  United  States,  although  not  signaterics  to  the 
J)cdftruion  of  PajU  of  1S56,  which  prohibits  privateering,  >-ct  hare 
decbred  tW  they  vill  aUdc  h^  Uuit  DcelAration,  Spain,  however, 
KCttrvinj  to  hcnelf  the  tight,  if  she  sets  £t,  to  inue  letten  of 
narquc 

EogiUbd  issued  her  prodocnation  of  ncutraliiy  identical  with 
previous  produnations  issued  in  i366^  tn  tS7o,  and  in  1877,  »o  bx 
as  re^nds  all  the  mam  oUifgatJOiu  of  neutrality.  It  di^ercd  Irom 
ita  pccdeceiaora  only  in  maVing  it  more  clear  tliin  before  that  ihose 
obligations  «-cre  imposed  upon  all  FIcf  Maj€»y's  subjects  in  the 
colonies  and  dq>enden€ie&  of  ihc  Empire  aa  well  a:(  upon  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  I'^ic  prodanutioa  made  do  attempt  to 
define  coottraband  of  nm,  aad  in  particulai  added  nottung  to  Uie 
ducidalion  of  the  question  whether  coal  is  contraband  Whether 
coal  be  oontntana  or  not.  llie  supply  of  coal  to  the  ships  of  the 
bdligercnts  in  the  pons  of  the  Empire  is  regulated  with  great 
minutenc»,  in  ccnuiKtn  with  all  other  Korea  and  pnn'isioni,  "  Ko 
ahip  of  vror  of  eilber  bcUigcicnt  sl^ult  Itcc^^ftcr  be  pcrniiltcd,  whik 
in  any  such  po«^  roadatco^  or  wAtcri  subject  to  the  territorial 
jumdiction  of  HcT  Majesty^  to  take  in  any  suppUeif  except  pro- 
vinons  and  euch  other  thijigs  as  nay  be  requiaite  fi>r  the  buLoistcoce 
of  her  crew.  And  except  ro  much  coal  only  av  may  be  sufficient  10 
carry  such  vessel  to  Uie  neareit  port  of  her  own  trountry  or  to 
some  nearer  destination;  and  no  coal  shall  a^ain  be  su|:|>1ied  to 
any  sudi  ahip  of  war  in  the  same  or  any  other  porl,  roadstead,  ov 
watcNi  subject  to  the  territonal  jurisdiaion  of  Her  Majesty  without 
apecial  peraiL^toii  unul  after  the  expiration  of  three  months  from 
the  time  when  such  coal  may  have  been  last  supplied  to  her  within 
BntJKli  n-ater5  aa  aforesaid." 

Some  people  arc  under  the  impression  that  neutrals  cannot  tnck 
with  either  of  the  belligerents.  This  is  a  mistake.  NcuOal  individuals 
can,  without  aOccting  the  neutrality  of  theSUte  to  vhich  they  bdoag 
trade  jtjsi  a:G  usual  with  ihc  enemy,  wiih  the  one  exception  of  conua- 
hand  goods.  International  bw  does  not  even  prohibit  theni  tcadii^ 
in  coniRiband,  buC  it  gives  the  right  10  the  other  t>clhgcrcnt  of 
cwunacalijig  llic  contraband  good*  on  their  way  lo  ihcii  enemy^if 
they  arc  able  to  do  £0,  and  in  ccrLzun  ca^es  of  seizing  the  ahip  of  a 
neutral  A  bdiigcrcnt  has  the  right  by  the  Law  of  Nations  of  stopping 
11  neutral  ship  on  tlic  high  seas,  and  searching  her  to  Bce  if  she  it 
carrying  eontt^band  goods-     Since  the  Declaration  of  Pfliis  of  iSj^  1 
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enemy^s  goods  on  board  a  neutral  ship  are  free,  with  the  exception 
of  contrabflDd  of  war^  and  in  likeTmanner  neutral  goods  on  board  an 
enemy's  ship  are  free,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  contraband 
of  war.  This  alteration  in  the  old  maritime  law  is  a  marked  advance 
The  maritime  law  has  in  manyjfpoints  been  greatly  improved  o\ 
recent  years  by  conventions  and  treaties,  and  possibly  the  struggle 
which  is  now  going  on  between  these  nations  may,  when  the  war 
is  over,  be  the  cause  of  still  further  improvements  in  the  laws  of 
maritime  warfare, 

J.   E.   R.   STEPHENS 
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TtACHnro  or  SU^bkkt  Loi71s  Stctimsoh, 
KFpAD  nctndy  widk  ptofaoDdinttreft  in  tbe /WIT  JT^ 

defence  by  Mr*  Qaaier  Coocfa  oC  th<s  ethiciJ  teadiing  «r 
RotiDt  Loak  StCTcnn^  tn  wtiich  «n  uttcnnce  of  the  dcoeducd 
ncmliit  b  qjooted  wfiadi  socoh  to  nc  worthy  of  as  onKh  pubUcitj  tt 
can  he  iwificd  ir  "GcntkactiaadchccffBlrKnt  thcMCOtoe  bdfbfo 
al  menlity ;  they  ue  tbv  pfffect  Akm.  And  h  b  th«  trouble  with 
maaX  mfo  tlkit  tl^  hive  ndther  one  nor  tb^  oUier.  It  iw  the 
ttonl  nun.  the  Phuisc£,  whom  Chrut  could  not  tway  with-  If  poor 
moob  make  yoa  t^cur,  depend  upon  it  they  ai^  wroajt.  I  do  oot 
tty 'Give  than  it{\'fcriheyBtty  belli  you  have,  bat  conceal  then 
Ike  X  ncc^  lat  tfaey  spofl  the  1ms  of  better  vid  « im^cr  people" 
Hoe  tt  the  ktest  and  ooeni^  Almost  hope  the  Unal  afnigaiDCiitcf 
tiiu  **piihtansanctini<mk)asi]en"viih  which  other  ccwttnesiebote 
Mb  I  do  Dot  dopBtv  ibc  Mmcd  whidtt  Potittnuia  reodeted  to  the 
cooqttcH  and  the  naintwnancc  of  ocf  libcrtca>  A^unM  Ute  nodocM^ 
howcTCT,  that  God  lovei  mtir  &o«b,  th^t  en5o^rnient  b  iniquity,  md  ■ 
mifih  but  "  ihe  cncUing  of  tfaorm  under  a  poi,"  I  shaB  nerar  ceM^J 
toproim.  Forihe«iM«fygeqtlei>enwbo^abtndotMithctridtti^^J 
flf  dkdr  caste  and  thor  nee;kft  their  bonies  lo  widntand  a  nut- 
gtddedandDDlnistwonfayinaaafth  I  habeas  much  itspoctasi  h^rc 
lor  the  opentms  of  the  Korth  and  the  Eastern  Otmtics  yokcb  irtko 
leamed  to  withstand  the  headlong  chat^  ef  Rupcrt*a  cavalry.  For 
dw  grn-naagcd  &mdci  who  paid  wortmcn  weekly  wig«s  to  \rtA 
Aaattincdtfaai  in  oar  calhcdnb  and  diuniic^  I  baix  but  phy 
oniglcd  wklt  coHiciTipL 

ADVUTTAGts  or  CHKian;iJirBi& 

STEVENSON^  dtatnbe  b  not.  however,  directed  against  the 
coQSCXias  hypocrite,  ihe  man  who  trades  on  the  siinplidty  and 
credulity  of  others.  It  applies  to  ihc  clan^-rapidly  dixninbhinf^  but 
stnibrge — of  those  who  cooscjcnbomly  bdicrc  h  ba  sign  of  want  of 
grace  to  be  cheerful  or  uDUsed.  Nurs«d  n«  he  was  in  Puntan 
traditions,  and  subjeel  to  the  influence  of  those  oa  whom  the  respno- 
sibiHiy  for  harsh  judgments  «as  obligatocy,  Milton  couU  siiU  declaie 
dw  Ucaicn  disippeorea  the  canii 

Ttaigh  wiK  hi  Aow, 

Acd  wb»0^  *«A*  ».  ^afl»a*^>"«  ^^^ 
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The  reaction,  however,  l^at  brings  forward  cheerfulness  as  a 
duty  or  an  cl>ligalion  is  complete.  Addison,  in  an  essay  1  cannot 
D0«  trace,  avows  thai  he  prefers  cheerfulness  to  mirth,  which  Is 
perhaps  not  much  to  (he  point.  SlevcaiBon's  utterance  is  frank  and 
free:  "If  your  morals  make  you  dre&ryp  depend  upon  it  they  arc 
wrong."  To  this  I  wiU  add,  if  they  make  others  dreary  ihcy  arc 
00  less  «Tong.  It  i-s  almost  inherent  in  unn:gencraie  nature  to  scold, 
aa  one  of  the  innumerable  ^vay^  of  asserting  and  calling  attention  to 
out  own  suptrioiil^-  "  Don't  do  that,  you  naughty  boy,"  or  ^mc- 
thing  liVo  it,  L>  the  first  utterance  of  the  child  promoted  to  excrcisa 
the  sniali«!it  function  of  nursing  or  control  If  n%  would  cxtiipaie 
torn  our  minds  tlic  notion  that  it  ifi  our  duty  to  r<!bukL\  wo  shouM 
bftve  Liken  ilie  6nt  step  in  the  direction  of  cheerfulness,  a  quality 
which,  if  not  happiness  13  iU  precurKir  and  prophet. 

French  PitoviDtHs  or  "PE-vsitA." 

WHAT  the  French  call  maximes  or  pen^^es,  and  the  Ctecks 
called  gnomes,  have  never  taken  deep  root  in  our  language. 
Tliis  is  the  more  surprising,  seeing  thai  a  v"er>"  marked  tendency  of 
our  titeraiuie  is  tovianis  the  didactic  and  the  ele^acal— things  gene- 
rally more  or  less  closely  associated.  ^Vhi]e  the  Fiencli  can  point  to 
vrriten  in  the  scvenUrenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  such  as  Pascal, 
La  KDchefcuciuld,  La  Bruyere,  Nicole^  Vauvcnargues,  Chamfort, 
Diderot,  La  Beaumelle,  and  Joubett,  wc,  though  our  literature  over- 
flows widi  idco^  sucli  as  are  capable  of  a^»uiiitng  the  ^liape  of 
pcns^es,  can  point  only  to  Bacon,  perhaps  Fuller,  and  one  or  twa 
writers  of  the  present  century.  Yet  our  liliiralure  abound*  in  phrases 
that  arc  \j\  fact  (wns^es,  as,  for  instance.  Young's  wt-Uknown  '*  Pro- 
crastination is  the  thit^f  of  time,"  and  many  passages  in  Shakespeare, 
Drydcn,  and  Pope.  The  last  named  even  supplies  us  ^ith  specimens 
of  the  cynicism  which  is  the  distinguishing  quality  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld. We  liave,  however,  nowhere  anything  so  condensed  and 
pregnant  as  **  Hyi»ocfisy  is  iho  homage  that  \icc  pays  to  virtue,"  or 
"  We  often  (Matter  ourselves  that  wc  arc  forsaking  our  vices  when  our 
vices  are  forsaking  us" — llicsc  aic  from  La  Rochefoucauld;  or 
"  Bec^LUs^  vre  are  easily  afHicted  we  are  easily  ccnsoUMl,'*  which  b 
from  Pascal,  \''auven:irgues,  himself  one  of  the  sagetl  writcn  of 
maxims,  &ays  what  is  accurate  concerning  ihem,  "There  are  few  maxima 
wladi  are  true  in  all  respects." 

MODERr*    ENGLISir    WrtTURS   of    MAX1\(fl. 
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T  HAVE  bti.'-n  induced  to  turn  to  a  subject  of  no  immediate  inlorest 


I  X  in  consequence  of  the  rcappearancf?  cf  "Meditations  fti  llie 
F  Tea  Room  by  M,  P."'  Tliesc  arc  mainly  political  in  intention,  and 
L  ■  rickering  U  CbaLlo. 
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were  iint  bxued  neaHj  a  score  of  ycus  ago  anonymously.  It  i^ 
hovcTcr, an  open seonthit  the  rolumc  is  bjr  Mr  Justice  L^aib^i 
vciy  recent  ft!cruU  lo  the  Judicul  bench.  Tbe  sboncrr  and  not 
podnced  uttcranca  arc  briUiant  and  cpignrasiatk:  rather  than  ^ani 
and  convinciJig,  and  have  a  Mtrong  leaven  cf  cjmiciam  uid  a  fair  kl^ 
of  humour,  "Kt^pect  \%  only  an  accidentil  hkmg  torthos^  inurcts 
in  conflict  vrith  our  own/  Tht»  vUl  bctr  investigation,  but  4 
according  to  vhat  VauTcoargiM-s  says,  not  "tnic  in  alJ  rcsprcti' 
One  may  rcspcd  a  man  without  liking  him  in  the  least,  and  Jt«  :': 
perhaps  be  more  judiewas^  if  less  cynical,  to  say,  whose  convic:: .  r.' 
are  in  conSict  witii  our  own.  "  ^Vbi^  most  recommends  patiy  gonnv 
ment  is  thai  it  eniblcs  cs  to  slondcf  our  rulers  vithout  seditioo,  ind 
ovi:Tthrow  them  vithoui  treason.^  Hero  ia  a  sa)ing  that  is  smm, 
sh^vy,  and  epigrammatic  ratbcr  thftn  true.  It  sounds,  as  do  •one 
oU>cr  reflections  In  the  volume,  as  thotigh  it  were  taken  from  the 
fint  Lx»d  Lyttnn  rathfr  than  fram  any  deep  thinker.  IVhat  trath 
there  is  01  it  has  only  become  true  in  recent  j'can.  Party  gorem- 
ment  was  in  exigence  wfien  l^h  Hunt  and  HonC  had  to  expiate 
their  utterances  in  prison,  and  Shelley  was  deprived  of  the  controJ  of 
his  children.  *'Inaffursno  men  are  consistent  except  thcdbhonesL* 
Here  i  want  definitions^  Are  "aJTairs*  equal  to  pobtics,  and  what  Is 
^'coDsiatcni?''  1  tU  well  remembered  how,  [n  the  time  of  Reform,  Lonl 
Jdtn  Riisscllf  tubsefpienUy  Earl  Ruodl,  intioduccd  and  carried  the 
Reform  BiU  0/  1831.  ^Vith  thi«  he  wu  latisfied,  dcclanng  in  jdj7, 
in  all  sincerity,  thai  it  was  impocstble  for  him  to  take  part  in  an;^ 
fnnhrr  mcuure  of  ek^ctoral  refonn.  This  gained  him  the  nicknama 
of  "  rimlity  Jack,"  Thij,  however,  did  not  pterent  him  from  bnnging 
forward  more  than  one  measure  of  fur^r  rL-form,  which  he  was 
unable  to  cany.  In  ihii  he  u-a*  doubtless  consistent,  but  would 
he  have  been  inconsistent  tf  he  )ud  stuck  to  his  first  convictian  ? 
Surely  a  man  is  neither  dishonest  nor  incoiuistcnt  who  becomes 
consen*ativc  when  thinp  have  progressed  as  far  as  he  thi. 
Uiey  ought  to  ga  What  Juvticc  Darlir^  means  I  know, 
hU  full  meaning  is  not  given  in  his  sentence.  In  bidding  fmre- 
wcll  to  a  clever  volume,  more  interesting  and  suggestiTe  in  its 
longer  ultmnees  than  in  the  shorter,  I  would  com|iare  a  thoitf^t  cf 
Justice  Darling's  with  one  that  has  obtained  no  ftimiku  pabltdty,  ofj 
Earl  RusM'U's.  Sa>^  Justice  Dirling^  "Reforms  arc  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  levolutiortt,  for  tliey  cause  less  rcaclion:**  a  cauliotia 
tltierance>  the  ttnudity  ofwhich  is  its  chief  characteriMic.  1^1  Russell 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  responsible  for  the  broad  assertion :  ^'Itis 
impossible  th^t  the  whiqwr  of  a  fnctign  flitjuld  piciail  agabm  ihe 
vcnce  of  a  natian*" 
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